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THE YEAR 1872. 

Our first feeling in looking back upon the year now past is 
undoubtedly one of surprise at the immense quantity of 
music, especially new music, which has been produced 
during its course. In no recent year that wc can re- 
member have so many new works been produced, and so 
many opportunities been afforded to native artists, as 
in 1872. 

In our record of the events of the year, the place 
of honour must undoubtedly be given to the Crystal 
Palace. This most admirable institution has fully main- 
tained its high reputation as a musical pioneer. The list 
of important works produced for the first time during the 
past twelve months is one which, both for richness and 
variety, no other society in this country can approach, 
much less equal. It includes, of foreign compositions, an 
early symphony of Mozart's; Hiller's " Symphonische 
Fantasie ;" Rubinstein's Don Quixote; Schubert's operetta, ' 
Die Verschworcnen ; overtures by Spohr, Reinecke, and 
Wagner ; concertos by Joachim, Liszt, Rubinstein, and 
Brahms ; Bach's suite in D ; Beethoven's rondo for piano 
and orchestra in B flat, and the same composer's arrange- 
ment of his violin concerto for the piano ; besides Men- 
delssohn's two great oratorios, and his 42nd Psalm. A 
plan of which it is not possible to speak too highly has 
also been introduced by the directors, of giving at every 
concert, if practicable, at least one work by an English- 
man. As the doors of most other institutions are virtually 
closed to cverj' one who has not already made a reputa- 
tion, or who cannot put a " Herr" before his name, we 
look on the Crystal Palace as the nursery of our native 
musicians, and, judging from the past year, can heartily 
congratulate it on the abilities of its nurslings. The 
English works produced last year for the first time in- 
cluded symphonies by Mr. Henry Holmes and Mr. T. 
Wingham, Mr. Sullivan's Te Deum, Mr. E. Prout's con- 
certo for organ and orchestra, and overtures by Messrs. 
Lucas, J. F. Bamctt, T. Wingham, F. H. Cowen, and 
Henry Smart. Besides this, many English works of re- 
cognised merit, such as Bennett's May Queen and Sulli- 
van's Tempest music, were brought to a hearing. 

Not content, however, with an amount of work which 
would have already overtaxed the powers of most, the 
authorities of the Crystal Palace have still further added 
to the obligations of the musical public. They have taken 
up the cause of English opera— the rock upon which so 
many speculators have been shattered— and, if we may 
venture to predict from the success of the excellent scrie s 
of performances given at frequent intervals during th 
year, the native dramatic muse, expelled from nearly every 
theatre in London, seems at last likely to find a perma- 
nent home at Sydenham. 

The first scries of National Music Meetings took place 
at the Crystal Palace during the months of June and July. 
Though on the whole a success, they were necessarily to 
a large degree experimental, and wc look forward to the 
coming meetings with a confident anticipation that greater 
results will be realised, and the competitions be probably 
more vigorous than was the case on the first occasion. 

Choral music has been chiefly represented (with the ex- 
ception of occasional performances, already adverted to, 
by the Crystal Palace Choir) by the Sacred Harmonic 
Society and Mr. Barnby's Choir. The former society 

25 



brought forward two of Handel's comparatively less- 
known oratorios, Deborah and Solomon ' the latter con- 
tented itself chiefly with the production of what we may 
term stock-pieces. This wc cannot but consider a 
mistake ; for the great interest previously attaching to the 
performances of the choir arose mainly from the opportuni- 
ties afforded of hearing works seldom produced elsewhere. 
The enlargement of the chorus was also to be regretted — 
its increase of power being but inadequate compensation 
for loss in delicacy and finish. 

An important event of the year was the first perform- 
ance in England, under Mr. Barnby's direction, on 
March 22nd, of Bach's Passion according to John. We 
hope the work will be repeated during the coming year. 
The production of Carissimi's oratorio, Jonah, by Mr. 
Leslie's Choir, and of two of Liszt's " Symphonic Poems " 
by Mr. Walter Bache at his annual concert, also deserves 
a word of mention. 

The Philharmonic Concerts of the past year have been 
distinguished for the excellence of their programmes. 
Among the most interesting novelties, or quasi novelties, 
brought forward have been an oboe concerto by Handel, 
a very fine concerto in g for stringed instruments, by 
Bach, Brahms's serenade in n, Potter's symphony in D, 
and a pianoforte concerto by Mr. W. G. Cusins, the con- 
ductor of the society. 

Chamber music has flourished during the past year as 
vigorously as ever. Besides the Monday Popular Con- 
certs, at which comparatively but few novelties are to be 
heard, and the meetings of the Musical Union, wc have 
had an admirable series of performances by the giinrtctt 
party organised by Mr. Henry Holmes. While in finished 
execution this party may compare with any similar society, 
it surpasses most in the variety and catholicity of its 
programmes. We may say that in a lesser degree Mr. 
Holmes is doing for chamber music what the Crystal 
Palace Concerts arc doing for orchestral works. To the 
same category belong Mr. Prentice's Monthly Popular Con- 
certs at Brixton, and Mr. Monk's at Stoke Newington. 

Of private concerts and recitals, the name, as usual, 
has been Legion ; wc have only space to mention Mr. 
Charles Halle's scries of recitals, which were remarkable 
from the number of specimens of the " New German" 
school brought forward, and Herr Pauer's interesting 
lectures at South Kensington on the history of the piano. 

The retrospect of the Italian Opera seasons during the 
past year affords but little source of congratulation. Of 
the two most important novelties promised, one, Warner's 
I^oheitgrin, was not produced at all ; the other, Cheru- 
bim's ZVw.i- Jourtii'es, was played but once, to a half- 
empty house. The leaders of fashion care less what thnn 
whom they hear. The two new operas, Gelmina anil // 
Guarany, which were brought forward at Covcnt Garden, 
arc, from a musical point of view, of but little value. 

Considerable expectations were raised by the announce- 
ment that musical instruments were to form a prominent 
feature of last year's International Exhibition. We 
cannot say, however, that on the whole the result can be 
considered a success. Many excellent instruments were 
shown ; but, for reasons into which it is not our business 
to inquire, some of the foremost makers refrained alto- 
gether from exhibiting, and comparatively few novelties 
were to be seen. Far more interesting was the loan 
exhibition of ancient instruments at South Kensington 
from which the musical student had the opportunity of 
acquiring much valuable information. The exhibition 
was noticed at the lime in our columns, it is therefore 
needless to do more than allude to it. 

Turning now to the provinces, we find proofs of no less 
musical activity than in the metropolis. Foremost in 
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extent, and equal to any in importance, was the festival at 
Brighton, given under Mr. Kuhc's direction, in February. 
A scries of orchestral and choral concerts, lasting for 
nearly a fortnight, and distinguished not merely by good 
performance, but by excellent programmes, certainly 
deserves to be noted among the chief musical events of 
the year. The Festival of the Three Choirs, at Wor- 
cester, at which Bach's Passion according to Afatthew, 
Hummel's Mass in E flat, and Beethoven's music to the 
Ruins of Athens were the most important works produced 
— in addition, of course, to such stock-pieces as the 
Messiah and Elijah — was fully up to the average of these 
meetings. The Norwich Festival was also noteworthy 
from the production of several new works, the principal 
of which were Mr. G. A. Macfarren's cantata, Outward 
Bound, and a portion of a symphony by Sir Julius 
Benedict. 

Among the more important provincial concerts of the 
past year should be mentioned those of the Liverpool 
Philharmonic Society, of the two Manchester orchestras, 
conducted respectively by Mr. Charles Halld and Mr. De 
Jong, and of the choral societies of Edinburgh, Glasgow, 
and Dundee. 

Of important musical publications during the year now 
ended, there has been no lack. Besides the more recent 
issues of the German Bach and Handel Societies, the 
latter of which has been of exceptional interest, Messrs. 
Breitkopf and H artel have completed their splendid 
edition of Mo/art's operas. Foremost in activity, how- 
ever, has been Herr Peters, whose cheap editions of 
the classics are now too well known to need eulogy in 
these columns. By the publication of such works as the 
full scores of the Creation, Fidelio, the Freischiits, the 
whole of Beethoven's and the best of Mozart's sym- 
phonies, Schubert's complete choral works, the same 
composer's quartetts, quintetts, and octett, Schumann's 
music to Faust, &c, at what may be called absurdly 
low prices, Herr Peters has brought these masterpieces 
within the means of those possessed of only moderate 
resources. Another most important work, which has seen 
the light during the past year, is Franz Lachncr's masterly 
Requiem. Among the music published in this country' 
may be mentioned the issue of the full score of Mr. E. 
Prout's organ concerto, as an instance of enterprise on 
the part of a British publisher which deserves imitation. 
We have not the least doubt that there are many works 
by native composers, lying in manuscript, which are quite 
as worthy of the honour of appearing in score as Mr. 
Prout's concerto ; and it would doubtless be a great 
stimulus to English musicians, had they the opportunity 
of coming in this shape before the public. We hope that 
other publishers may follow the example thus set. 

Two important and thoughtfully written works on the 
theory of music have also appeared— Dr. Hiles's " Har- 
mony of Sounds'' and Mr. W. W. Parkinson's "Principles 
of Harmony," both of which do credit to the scientific 
research of their authors. 

Death has been busy among musicians during the past 
twelvemonth. The obituary list comprises the names of 
Mr. Henry F. Chorley, the well-known critic and author ; 
Dr. G. French Flowers, a distinguished theorist ; Mr. H. 
Blagrovc ; Mr. T. E. Jones, organist of Canterbury Cathe- 
dral; and, among our vocalists, Mrs. Rice (better known 
as Miss Eyles), Mr. T. Young, and Mr. Henri Drayton. 
In France, the once-popular composer, Carafa, has died; 
and three distinguished operatic singers, Messrs, Lcvas- 
seur, Battaille, and Gassier, all Frenchmen by birth, have 
also been called away. To this list must be added the 
name of one of the best-known of American musicians — 
Dr. Lowell Mason. 



From the above remarks it will be seen that 1873 has 
been on the whole fruitful in results. Without giving 
cause for unqualified congratulation, it may yet be pro- 
nounced a satisfactory year— one in which movement has 
been forward rather than retrograde. 



NOTES ON THE TEXT OF BEETHOVEN. 
BY LDWARD DANNREUTHER. 
(C»«M>r« P. 1|0l) 

NivManJcrt an Ulurn' und Co - lo - ra - lur, led 
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The problematic execution of the shakes which play so 
prominent a part in the sonatas, Op. $3, 106, 109, and 
ill, or in the bagatelle, No. 7, Op. 119, has given rise 
to many a ludicrous experimentum cruets ; and it may 
perhaps be space well bestowed if I devote some lines to 
the matter, though a reference to Hummel's instruction 
book might easily set it to rights. 

Four simple rules arc to be observed in all cases where 
two distinct parts — a melodious phrase, accompanied by 
a protracted shake — are to be played simultaneously with 
the same hand. First : A scarcely perceptible interrup- 
tion is made in the shake whenever a new note of the 
melody is struck. Second : All shakes are supposed to 
start with the upper note. Third : The shake is divided 
into regular groups of notes, the number and conse- 
quently the speed of which is regulated by the tempo of 
the piece. Fourth : The finishing notes of the shake form 
part of the final group. For instance, bars 55 to 70, and 
similar bits of the rondo in the " Waldstcin " Sonata : 




or the shake which occurs some bars before the first 
double bar of the first movement of Op. 106 : 

J. 

1 i ^iu__L-wwwbd 




1 



j**».J^m»0*0?0cim~m, . - r 



(N.B. The last bar of this 
and 4.) The 40th bar, 
close of this 



illustrates rules 2 
backwards from the 
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As regards a little additional hint I have to 
cerning the execution of the shakes in bars 12 — 16, Varia- 
tion VI., Op. 109. I am in the same boat with that " tall 
of Illyria," Sir Andrew Aguecheek. 

Sir Tcty B*kk. Thy eaqnisita nutn, dear kni-hi? 
SirAmdrrw Attu^kttk. I ha** bo exquisite reason for 't. lul I ha** 
son good enonh. TwHjtk Nffht, li. 3. 

According to the rules given, the proper version would 
" be as Von Bulow has it : 




a 

Bars is irj. 




and it should certainly be adopted if the sonata is played 
in a large room. But whenever it is rendered in private, 
where the player can hope to succeed in making the 
shakes do their destined work — filling the room with an 
atmosphere of sound for the melody to float upon -I 
would advocate the device supplied by the master htm* 
self in the second movement of Op. 90— i.e., playing the 
in contrary motion : 

Op. 00. Bars 48—51 




Thus, the shakes of Op. 109 would appear as follows : 





And the dissonances which in a large room might sound 
painfully distinct, will in a small one be found advanta- 
geous. 

As the variation becomes more animated it will be well 
to increas« the speed of the shake, thus— bar 25 et xeq. : 




The connection between the fai^faor »\ncl t 
of the shake, bars 33, 34, is as follows : 







4 % 4 




m 


* m 




m m 





Sonata, A Hat, Op. 1 10.— First movement Bars 34, 35. 
The latter bar is an instance of "concession to the 
players," unnecessary now-a-days. The two voices for 
the right hand in both bars are evidently made up of a 
piece of double counterpoint in the octave. If written 
for four independent voices, the bars would appear thus : 





Here the two lower parts are inexecutable on the key- 
board—but a skilful player's right hand can, and should, 

: 
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Bars 24 and 23, counting backwards from the close of the 
movement, as a matter of course require the same treat- 
ment and fingering— which latter I copy from Von 
Billow. 

The 7U1 bar of the bit in e major, after the working out 
(it is in reality r flat major, with its eleven flats disguised), 
offers an instance of how Beethoven, even in his later 
years, now and then gave a blurred version of his thought 
because the keyboard of his instrument was not long 
enough. We know that in 1821, when he composed this 
sonata, his piano, a gift from our munificent English 
firm, Messrs. Broadwood and Sons, had a compass of six 
octaves only : 




ing the curious 5th and 6th bars, which stand as fol- 
lows: 



To-day it would be exhibiting an exaggerated veneration 
for the letter of the text, if an executant were to abstain 
from continuing the octava in the treble to the end of the 
bar. 

Bar 12, after the bit in E major just mentioned, should 
stand thus : 



in analogy to bar 30, counting from the beginning of the 
movement. Von Billow wonders whether the Leipzig 
editors have in this case mistaken a blot of ink for a 
couple of notes ! 

Bar 8, counting backwards from the close of the move- 
ment, looks and sounds inconsistent as older editions, and 
the new one too, dish it up. If the Leipzig editors are on 
the right tack — that is to say, if the figuration ought not to 
be consistently carried out in analogy with the preceding 
bars— they should at least have given D flat, instead of V, 
as the 15th demisemiquaver ; so that the succession of 
chords might appear symmetrical : 



I am strongly inclined to believe, with Von Biilow, that 
the bar should read thus : 





Third 



Adagio ma non troppo. Concern- 



in the Leipzig and in all former editions, a large amount 
of matter has accumulated under my hands, whereof I 
shall print but a tithe. It is a surprising fact, to say the 
least of it, that Beethoven should have written something 
for the " Hammer-clavier"— i.e., the modern pianoforte— 
the proper execution of which is of almost insuperable 
difficulty, if not totally impossible, upon the instrument- 
that in the coda of the adagio of Op. 106, in the scherzo 
of the pianoforte and violoncello sonata in a, Op. 69, 
and in the adagio and last movement of the sonata under 
consideration, he should have prescribed an effect which 
pertains to the old-fashioned clavichord. Every one 
knows that on the pianoforte the key causes a hammer 
to strike the string, which hammer, after having struck, 
rebounds. Now, on the clavichord ['universally used in 
Beethoven's earlier days) the key and the " tangent," a 
piece of brass which produced the vibration of the string, 
were of a piece, or rather immediately connected. As 
long as the key was held down, the "tangent" remained 
against the string ; and that part of the string which 
occupied the distance between the place where it was 
struck and the tuning-pins, vibrated. Without the neces- 
sity of taking the finger from the key, the string could be 
made to si>eak repeatedly by a mere push {"there's the 
rub"). The second generation of sounds was of course 
weaker than the first. This singular and highly expres- 
sive effect was known to German players as " Bebung " 
—a quaking, a vibration. Daniel Gottlob Turk (1756 - 
1813), a staunch adherent of the older instruments, who 
published his Clavierschulc in 1789, says, on page 7 of that 
work : " The clavichord has this advantage over most 
instruments of the sort, that one can make use of the 
• Bebung' upon it." And again, page 293 : " The Bebung 
(balancemenl, ItaL tremolo) can only be successfully used 
upon long notes, especially in pieces of a sad (traurigem) 
character. The finger remains on the key for the full 
duration of the note, and the tone is strengthened by a 
succession of gentle pushes. It is hardly necessary to add 
that after each push the player must recede a little with 
his finder, though without leaving the key entirely. Every- 
body knows into the bargain that one can make use of 
the effect upon a clavichord only, and, that is to say, 1 
a good one. Turk notes the Bebung thus : 



" As many points as are given, so many pushes should be 
made." 

Gcorg Friedrich Wolf, in his "Unterricht im Clavier- 
spielen," a work which I have not seen, is quoted by 
Herr Tappert, in No. 22, 1871, Musikalisches Wochen- 
blatt, as having said : " The Bebung is a strong and 
shivering (zitterndes) pushing of the finger upon a pro- 
tracted and 1 affettuoso ' note." This comes near being 
a definition of the sort of tremolando produced by a 
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violinist's finger. Hcrr Tappcrt, moreover, in the same 
interesting article, points to a part of Johann Kuhnau's 
(1667— 1722) " Der Kampf David's mit Goliath " (one of 
six Biblical stories set to music), wherein the fear and 
quaking of the Jews is expressed by a Bebung : 

which is identical with Beethoven's manner of writing 
this peculiar effect. 

The result, then, of these various assertions — which can 
be supported by numerous others, all to the same tune — is 
this : the second note of each group of two tied ones shall 
be struck again, with a different finger from the first ; it 
shall be struck perceptibly, though softly ; and shall be 
as much tied to the first, as much the outcome of it, its 
shadow as it were, as possible. The dynamical grada- 
tions intended by Beethoven in the designations una corda, 
due corde, and tutte le emit, which by means of the three 
pedals were easily executable upon the older pianofortes, 
modern players must render by delicate nuances of touch. 

By way of close let me point out that, for reasons 
" potent enough." like those of Sir Andrew Aguechcck re- 
hearsed above, Von Billow's version of the bars should 
be adopted. He contends that the " Bebung has no prac- 
tical significance, unless in it the note which is to be struck 
anew (not the pushed and secondary one) occurs upon 
an unaccented part of the bar, in the sense of a syncopa- 
tion." He thinks it hardly necessary to point to the 
sonata with violoncello. Op. 69, or the adagio of Op. 106 
as examples. And I believe his version — 




is the only correct one ; though this conception of the 
Bebung, and consequently the notation of it, clashes 
with that of old Kuhnau above quoted. 

( 7V be continued.) 



CLEMENTI'S AND MOZART'S OR THE 
VIENNESE SCHOOLS. 

Although musical people speak very often of Clcmcnti's 
school and that of Mozart, the opinion about both is still 
a little confused, and it may therefore not be uninteresting 
to examine the difference which exists between both. 
This word school is not to be taken as implying that 
Mozart and Clementi proclaimed opposing principles, and 
that each tried to make converts to his creed. The 
difference between Clcmcnti's and Mozart's schools came 
about quite naturally, and, indeed, more through the 
pupils than the masters. The original cause of the 
different schools is chiefly to be sought in the instrument 
itself. Clcmenti used the English, Mozart the Vienna 
pianoforte. The English instrument had a richer, fuller, 
and more sonorous tone, the English hammer had a 
deeper fall, and was thus very favourable to a sure 
execution of thirds and sixths ; the Vienna piano had a 
thin yet agreeable tone of shorter duration, and its action 
wis so light that the most subtle and delicate pressure 



produced a sound from the key. From this facile 
mechanism results the rather extraordinary expression, 
" to breathe upon the keys," an expression which the most 
distinguished disciples of the Vienna school, Hummel 
and Czcrny, frequently used. Clcmcnti's piano was there- 
fore more favourable to a substantial and masculine 
treatment ; the Vienna piano, on the other hand, responded 
best to rapid, fluent, and arpeggio playing. Clcmcnti's 
piano was favourable to a cantabile ; however, as the 
composition of the andante was the weak point of the 
Italian artist, and as he did not possess a warm heart, he 
disregarded this peculiarity of the instrument. The Vienna 
players on their part, feeling the weak points of their 
native piano, souglit by cleverness and taste to make up 
tor these deficiencies of the instrument, and surrounded 
their cantabile with such quantities of light, airy, and 
elegant passages, runs, broken chords, and ornaments of 
all kinds that the failing was less perceptible. The Vienna 
school strove rather to retain the character of the piano 
as a chamber instrument, whilst the stronger and more 
solid construction of the English instrument tended to 
make it an exponent of orchestral music. 

The immediate pupils of Clementi were John Baptist 
Cramcrjohn Field, Alexander August Klengcl,and Ludwig 
Bcrgcr. To these four excellent musicians might be added 
Dussek and Woclfl, as both were decidedly influenced by 
Clcmenti, and may for this reason be considered to belong 
to Clcmcnti's school. The pupils of Clcmenti in their 
turn handed down the traditions of his school ; Field 
taught Charles Mayer, Cramer was the teacher of Kalk- 
brenner, and Taubcrt and Mendelssohn were the pupils 
of Bcrgcr. Let us now speak of Mozart's pupils. 

Mozart's great pupil was J. N. Hummel. As disciples 
in the second degree might be mentioned Czerny and 
Moscheles, although the latter was also influenced by 
dementi's school. Schubert, in his charming pianoforte 
pieces, decidedly leans towards Beethoven. Hummcl's 
pupils were Hillcr, Thalberg, and Hensclt ; those of Czcrny, 
Dohler and Liszt The Frenchmen, Goria and Prudent, 
arc followers of Thalberg*s style ; the highly-gifted Rubin- 
stein, again, inclines towards Liszt. This classification must 
not be taken too literally. For instance, it would be very 
incorrect to class Mendelssohn as a pupil of the Clcmenti 
school only. Mendelssohn was influenced by Bach, by 
Weber, and* to" some extent by Beethoven. Liszt shows 
traces of Beethoven, Weber, Berlioz, Meyerbeer — in short, 
of almost every one of the most distinguished composers. 
He has studied all their works, and it is therefore not 
astonishing that he felt their influence. With regard to 
Chopin, it might be observed that he leaned partly to 
Clemcnti's school, having perpetuated the Nocturne, a 
form invented by Field ; again, he shows also just appre- 
ciation of the charm of the Vienna school, in so far as his 
first works indicate a decided application of the charac- 
teristic features of the style initiated by Mozart. If in 
Clcmenti we miss a certain plastic roundness, we find it 
in his pupil Cramer ; if Clementi could not make his in- 
strument sing in a poetical manner, his favourite pupil 
John Field could. 

All such observations lead to the result that it is not 
the direct or original merit of Clementi himself which 
constitutes the great importance of his school, but the 
excellent qualities of his meritorious pupils, who supplied 
the elements his individual talent was not able to pro- 
duce. 

Both schools deteriorated ; both led to a preponderance 
of the technical element, and eventually to that shallow- 
ness and insipidity which we have now to deplore. It is, 
however, undeniable that Clemcnti's school showed a 
greater vitality than that of Mozart. This is again 
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1 ; Clementi rests on the technical part, Mozart 
more on the actual beauty of the composition. For 
excellence of technical execution the chief require- 
ments are industry and perseverance ; for a fine com- 
position, genius, or at least great talent, is indis- 
pensable. Clementi is undoubtedly the founder of 
the modern style of pianoforte playing — Weber's or 
Beethoven's treatment of our instrument is, to a certain 
degree, a natural consequence of Clemcnti's example. 
Although Beethoven, as the composer, has more affinity 
with Haydn and Mozart, he borrows the greater brilliancy 
and richness of his pianoforte style from Clementi ; and 
only in this way can wc explain the extraordinary fact that 
he preferred dementi's sonatas to those of Mozart. 
Mozart gave his sentiments concerning Clementi in the 
following words:—" He is a mere mechanic and a char- 
latan, like all the Italians— he writes on apiece prestissimo 
and alia brevt time, and plays it allegro and in ' common 
time."' Mozart further warns his sister "not to be deluded 
into Clemenli's manner of playing," as she *' would lose 
her fluent, graceful, and mellow execution." These re- 
marks are quite in harmony with the preceding observa- 
tions, and well express the principal difference between 
the schools. E. Pauer. 

Corrtgpottimitt. 

BEETHOVEN'S RONDO IN B FLAT. 
To the Editor tf tie MONTHLY MUSICAL RECORD. 



SIR.— In your notice of the sixth Saturday Concert at the Crystal 
Palace, in the current number of the Monthly Musical Record. 
your reporter has remarked that Beethoven's rondo in R flat (post- 
humous), for pianoforte and orchestra, was probably heard for the 
first time la England. I shall feel obliged if you will allow me to 
state that such is not the case, and that the rondo was performed at 
one of Mr. W. II. Holmes's concerts in 1860-1-a or 3, at the 
Hanover Square Rooms, by Miss Carey, R.A.M.. Mr. Holmes 
* do> a pianoforte score of the orchestra parts. 
1 my card, and beg to remain. Sir. 

Yours 



fortiw Coroapoitoemt. 

MUSIC IN N.ORTH GERMANY. 

(FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.) 

Leipzig, December, 1872. 
We are now in the height of our season, and were 
during the last month, so to speak, inundated with con- 
cert performances. To report about all these events — that 
is to say, to tell of one's own impressions — would be a 
matter of impossibility, as often on one evening two or 
three concerts and opera performances were going on at 
the same time in different places. In such a case only 
one or the other can be heard and mentioned. Unfortu- 
nately, also, a severe illness confined us for some time to 
our room and bed, and we are therefore compelled in 
some cases to depend on other authorities. We shall 
name them where we state their opinion, but, as a matter 
of course, we take all responsibility on ourselves, and will 
only mention that in Germany they are acknowledged 
and tried critics. 

To give to our readers an idea of the events of our 
music-life during the last four weeks, wc will proceed in 
chronological order, and mention first the most note- 
worthy novelties. They were, at the seventh Gewandhaus 
concert— serenade for orchestra in four canons, by S. Jadas- 
sohn; piano concerto with accompaniment of the orchestra, 



by Carl Reinecke ; at the second Chamber-music Soiree in 
the Gewandhaus— sonata for pianoforte and violoncello, 
by Julius Roentgen ; at the eighth Gewandhaus concert- 
symphonic prologue for orchestra, and second concert 
overture (a major) for orchestra, by Ferdinand Hiller ; at 
the third Chamber-music Soiree in the Gewandhaus — 
quintett for pianoforte and stringed instruments, and 

Bildcr aus dem Soldatcnlcbcn," pieces for pianoforte by 
Hiller. At the third Euterpe concert, also, a very interest- 
ing symphonic movement for orchestra, by Hcrzogcnberg, 
was performed, which wc can very well accept as the first 
movement of a still unfinished symphony. Lastly, we 
heard on the 7th of December, in a concert given in the 
old theatre for the benefit of the Beethoven Stiltung, 
the following novelties : overture for the Jubilee of the 
Royal Pair of Saxony, composed by Julius Rtclz ; Prin- 
cess Use, for soli, chorus, and orchestra, by Max Erdmanns- 
dorfer, and Joachim Raft's latest symphony for orchestra, 
entitled "ImWalde." 

Concerning Jadassohn's serenade and Reinecke's 
pianoforte concerto, wc quote the profound contrapuntist 
and learned composer, Professor Dr. Oscar Paul. He 
writes about these works : " Unlimited praise must be 
given to the serenade for orchestra by S. Jadassohn, 
which consists of four logically connected movements, 
whose canonical form preserved with the strictest severity 
proves the master par excellence. Whoever knows that 
the working of a canon does not always immediately 
produce a good effect, will be compelled to admit that 
wc have here before us a faultless composition in this 
genre, which does the highest credit to its author. Here 
we find nowhere a far-fetched or strained modulation, 
which might appear as a dangerous evidence of the 
difficulty of the composition. No unnatural effect, no gap 
in carrying through the parts, no unrestrained harmonic 
exaggeration disturbs the fine, natural flow of the whole, 
whose charming turns one always follows with an internal 
satisfaction, and whose play of colours in the sunlight of 
a brilliant instrumentation charms the listener in a high 
degree. We do not doubt for a moment but that this 
work will find its way to all music-loving towns of Ger- 
many, because, notwithstanding the artistic treatment of 
the orchestral resources, it is easy in execution and offers 
a welcome opportunity to the performers to appear as 
worthy representatives of their instruments. 

"Also by the executants some novelties were offered in 
the seven concerts, which mostly had an undoubted 
success— particularly Meister Reinecke ; this excellent 
pianist of Leipzig enjoyed an extraordinary triumph with 
the performance of his new, nobly formed, tenderly com- 
bined, and poetic pianoforte concerto, No. 2, in E minor, 
of which, at the seventh concert, more particularly the 
middle movement touched the hearts of the listeners. 
Again, it was the noble character pervading the whole 
which affected the audience so pleasantly, and showed 
again clearly that it possesses in its Capellmeister a 
musician of the highest calibre, who never wastes his 
artistic powers on common-place objects." 

Alfred Docrfel (Custos of the Musical Library of the 
city of Leipzig) writes about Jadassohn's serenade: 
" The separate movements of the serenade (Introduzione 
c Marcia giocosa, Menuetto, Adagietto ed Intermezzo, 
Finale) do not seem to be written for any particular object ; 
they appear, in fact, as the free result of a productive power ; 
every one in characteristic originality and colouring, 
naturally fresh and powerful, teeming with life. A refined 
humour pervades the whole from beginning to end. Parti- 
cularly charming in melody is the 4 Adagietto,' to which 
one would have been pleased to listen longer. If we at the 
same time take into consideration that the canon is corn- 
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pressed from crotchet to crotchet, at the most proceeding 
from bar to bar, moving in equal intervals ; if we remem- 
ber the charming instrumentation, which is so effective 
that all appears as if it had been ' Bred from a pistol,' wc 
must say that the composer has created something per- 
fect The purpose of a ' serenade,' to create joyful and 
pleasant feelings, is completely attained. So it was : the 
audience became by degrees so animated that they burst 
forth in loud applause." 

Of the novelties by Hillcr mentioned above, we must 
next acknowledge with the highest deference the masterly 
use of all the means of art ; but the separate movements 
of the different works are not all of the same true poetical 
value. The " Symphonic Prologue," composed for the 
opening of the theatre at Cologne, forms a suite of five 
uninterruptedly following movements, of which we can 
point out the second, entitled " Ballabile," as a very 
charming, refined, and intellectual ballet-music ; the scher- 
zando also offers many charming and pleasing points, 
whilst the other movements bear more of the character of 
a well-made piict de cinonstance. Less success had the 
A major overture and the pianoforte quintctt, whilst the 
piano pieces contain much that is beautiful and ingeniously 
invented. 

The new overture by Rietz is throughout a noble and 
fine composition, which in its invention, construction, and 
instrumentation leaves the uniform impression of an ex- 
cellent master-work. 

Unfortunately we can say nothing agreeable about 
Erdmannsdorfcr's choral work ; indeed, judging from this 
composition, we must question the inventive powers of 
its author altogether. Different it is with Raff's Wald 
Symphony. Already in our last report we could express 
ourselves with real satisfaction about a symphony by Raff. 
Again to-day wc are able to bestow only praise on the two 
first parts of this work in three movements. As regards 
invention and execution, we were very much pleased with 
these movements. The finale falls considerably lower. Raff 
touches here the field of programme music, as presented 
by Weber in the Wolfschlucht scene in the Freisckutt 
in the most telling manner ; but that the attempt to paint 
in music the " wild hunt " must exceed the bounds of the 
symphony, which by its very nature can only be epic or 
lyric, is a fact that appears also here much to the dis- 
advantage of Raffs movement. Raff has given with the 
work a short programme in words. For ourselves, wc 
cannot attach any importance to this circumstance. The 
three first movements, or, as Raff calls them, the two first 
parts, make the impression on us, putting aside the 
programme altogether, of excellently invented symphony- 
music. The last movement, notwithstanding the explana- 
tion added in words, cannot please us. As regards the 
programme of the first parts, wc say with the French, 
" Aon parceque, mat's quoique." 

The sonata for pianoforte and violoncello by Julius 
Roentgen, is the work of a youth of seventeen years. The 
young man is the son of our second Concertmeister, Engel- 
bert Roentgen. The work has pleased us very much, not 
because it produced ideas of great importance— and who 
would expect such from so young a man ?— but because it 
shows in style, construction, and drawing a very consider- 
able artistic ripeness. In this wc find a very promising 
forecast of the future of this youth, who, without particular 
purpose, without endeavouring to put himself on an un- 
natural pedestal, which would not be suitable for him, 
truly and naturally brings into correct form and shape 
what he feels. So we find, too, in the first works of our 

Seat masters by no means the high flight of ideas which 
ey have taken later. 

Of the singers who appeared at the Gewandhaus con- 



certs, we mention first, with heartfelt thanks and warmest 
acknowledgment, the performances of Herr Carl Hill. 
He sang an arioso from the oratorio Kain, by Max 
Zeugei, and the Dichterliebe (a series of sixteen songs), 
by R. Schumann, and caused by his execution a storm of 
applause such as stands alone in the annals of the 
Gewandhaus. But Herr Hill is as a ballad-singer unique, 
and has offered us on this evening an everlasting enjoy- 
ment. Also for the selection of Zcuger's arioso we owe 
thanks to him ; it is a fine, warm-hearted piece, in which 
the best blood of the musician powerfully circulates. 

Fraulein Ida von Rosburgh, from New York, sang at the 
eighth Gewandhaus conceit " Una voce poco fa,'* from 
Rossini's BarH/tV, as well as Zerlina's air from Don Gio- 
vanni, by Mozart, and variations by Rode. From the 
pieces mentioned our readers will sec that Fraulein Ros- 
burgh is a bravura singer ; if we add that her voice is a 
thin, very high soprano, that she sings purely and clearly, 
with tolerable intelligence, wc have said all about this 
lady that wc can say of her. An artistic, elevating im- 
pression she has not been able to leave to us. The pro- 
gramme of the concert for the benefit of the poor at the 
Gewandhaus contained pianoforte performances by Frau- 
lein von Tog raff, from Moscow, whose mechanism is much 
praised, whilst her rendering of Chopin's A flat major 
ballade has been severely blamed. The lady played 
besides Litolff's 3rd concerto. The singing of Fruulcin 
Bosse is very much praised. As orchestra works the 
concert (which wc were prevented from attending on 
account of illness) brought forward Schumann's Manfred 
overture and Beethoven's n flat major symphony. 

In the condition of our Concertmeister David, who has 
been very seriously ill, a continuous improvement has set 
in, so that we may hope to sec him soon again in full 
activity. _ 

MUSIC IN VIENNA. 

(FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT ) 

Vienna, Dec. 12, 1872. 
Every day a concert! that is the word of the season. 
The only exception consists in there being two and some 
times even three concerts on the same day. I at once 
begin the review, as there is much to say, with the gros de 
i'arme'e, the Philharmonic concerts. Founded in the year 
1842 by Nicolai, conductor of the Opera, that remarkable 
Mite-corps has reached the thirtieth year of its performances 
(including an interruption of some years) ; and their pre- 
sent conductor, Otto Dcssoff, is now on the point of 
taking for the hundredth time the baton. Here is the 
programme of the two first concerts this year : overtures, 
Leonore, No. 2, and Oberon; symphonies, Schumann, 
No. i, and Beethoven, No. 4 ; concerto for violin, by 
Beethoven, and concerto for piano, by Mozart (c major, com- 
posed 1786) ; serenade, No. 2, by Volkmann ; andanlino 
and gavotte, by Lachncr (Suite 6). Concertmeister Sig. 
Singer, from Stuttgart, played the violin concerto with 
good though small tone, and the necessary skill ; but 
he wants energy and warmth, both so important with 
Beethoven. The blind pianist, Herr Jos. Labor, is a con- 
scientious artist, with just the right feeling for Mozart. 
The serenade for stringed instruments is an exquisitely 
fine composition, to be recommended to every orchestra. 
Lachners Suite 6 is inferior to his former ones ; the two 
numbers of it were well chosen. The execution was 
again splendid throughout. The organ concert, which 
the Gcscllschaft der Musikfreunde arranged to inaugurate 
the great organ, was, in an artistic sense, not so brilliant 
as had been expected. The programme was not the right 
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enough. The organ, built by Ladcgast, proved itself 
possessed of many good qualities ; the latest mechanical 
inventions of every kind arc not forgotten. There are 
three manuals, each of fifty-four keys (from C to F) ; the 
pcdnl has thirty keys (from C to f) ; the whole organ con- 
tains 3,1 13 pipes. The fust extra concert of the Musik- 
vercin made quite a sensation. It opened with one of 
Handel s organ concertos (n minor), the first ever heard 
in Vienna I In the performer, Mr. Dc I-angc, who was 
expressly invited from Rotterdam, we became acquainted 
with a first-rate virtuoso, who is fully master of his instru- 
ment. He played also a prelude and fugue by Bach, and 
was loudly applauded. Frau Joachim sang, with pathetic 
execution, an aria from Gluck's Altaic. An offertorium, 
'• Venitc populi," by Mozart, for double chorus, two violins, 
and organ, was performed for the first time. It is excel- 
lently criticised in Jahn's unrivalled Biography of Mozart 
(second edition, i. 285). Mozart, when he composed it, 
was twenty years old, but the composition shows 
already an experience in choral-writing quite astonishing. 
It will be published in a few days by J. 1\ Gotthard, in 
Vienna, and I iccommcnd it strongly to the choral unions 
in London. As last number was announced the newest 
composition by Brahms — " Triumphlied," for double 
chorus, orchestra, and organ, the words taken from the 
Revelation of St. John, chapter xix. This splendid work 
was first performed in Carlsruhc on the 5th of June, and 
is now published (w ith German and English words) as Op. 
55 by Simrock, in Berlin. In three great parts the com- 
poser has glorified the great events of the last years, and 
his song of jubilee is bathed in the vigour and clearness of 
a Handel, a i l combined at the same time with all the 
progress of a modern orchestration. The execution was 
glorious ; frantic applause followed each number, and the 
composer, who conducted with great energy, was called 
fur again and again, and every one agreed as to the 
grandeur and infinite majesty of that work, which, as en- 
graved in rock, will soon be appreciated everywhere. A 
new society, the Wiener Musikei bund, founded for poor 
and sick musicians, was first publicly inaugurated by a 
monster concert, held in the great Musikvercins-Saal, for 
the benefit of its funds. The orchestia numbered some 
250 persons; the string instruments alone were 144 in 
number, among which were 20 double-basses ; the wind 
instruments were proportioned to such a colossus. The 
Fgmont overture was of an imposing effect ; the power of 
that composition was indeed heightened by the mass of 
instruments ; the performance of the Ragoczy march of 
Berlioz, and M Kaiscrmarsth " by Wagner, created, on the 
contrary, rather a great noise. Frau Schumann had the 
kindness to perform Mendelssohn's concerto in o minor, 
and delighted the audience by her excellent playing. The 
same artist, together with Frau Joachim, gave three con- 
certs, which were a real boon as regards programme and 
execution. Frau Schumann is long ago a favourite of the 
Viennese. It is no exaggeration to say she never played 
bitter than this time. Fran Joachim, ten years ago a 
modest mem! j r of our Opera, surprised us by the progress 
her voice ;.:id her studies have readied. Hans von 
Bulow gave hii fourth and last conceit, and played, 
besides Bach, Schubert, Mozart, and Scarlatti, also a 
number of sm :!!cr works of living young composers, such 
as Rhcinberger, Raff, Julius Zcllner, and Gotthard. 
Bulow played, as in every concert, every number by 
heart, and showed again an artist of high order. The 
last-named, Gotthard, a young, very active music-seller in 
Vienna, opened a new music saloon, belonging to the 
piano manufacturer, Boacndorfer, in the Liechtenstein 
Palais in the inner town. It is a simply decorated small 
room, but of very good acoustic j r jperties, large enough for 



about 600 persons. The Florentine Quartett began a series 
of their valuable soirees in the same Bosenaorfer-Saal. 
Hcllmcsbcrgcr also found the friends of the quartett 
assembled in the smaller MusikvereinsvSaal. It is now 
his twenty-fourth season, and the sixth evening will be 
at the same time the 200th of his soirees. We have 
bad still an immense number of concerts, among 
which especially the pianists Jos. I'ollak, Ludw. Brcitner, 
pupil of Rubinstein, and FrL Ida Bloch, announced 
as a " pupil of Lisrt." Frl. von Angcrmaycr, lately pupil 
of the Wiener Conservatoire, took leave in a concert, to 
begin, as Signora Angeri, a theatrical career in one of 
the Italian theatres. She is gifted with a sympathetic 
well-trained voice, and a favourable figure for the stage. 

In the Opera wc heard two guests : Emil Scaria, from 
Dresden, and Frl. Klauwcll. a pupil of Mine. Viardot- 
Garcia. Scaria performed King Henry in Lohengrin ; he 
has a strong well-sounding bass voice, in the lower notes 
less sonorous ; his pronunciation of every word is distinct. 
Frl. Klauwell, till now a concert-singer of some fame, 
appeared in Vienna for the first time on the stage. The 
unaccustomed ground made her lose the necessary self- 
command ; the single role of Margarclhc of Valois was 
enough to show a voice too feeble for a large opera- 
house, and though the good method could not be dis- 
regarded, voice and performance suffered under the 
influence of a first appearance. Weber's Abu Hassan, and 
Schubert's NHuttttnt A'rieg, or Die Vtrschworenm (The 
Conspirators), were represented on one evening together. 
Schubert's operetta was first performed in a concert, and 
then (1861) in the old Opera-house, and repeated several 
times in the next year. Abu Hassan was new to Vienna ; 
the operetta, composed 1810— 1811, in Darmstadt, where 
Weber then lived as pupil of Voglcr, found here, from its 
freshness and marked character, a very good reception. 
As you know the work from the Italian representation in 
Drury Lane Theatre, it is superfluous to give a detailed 
description. Both operettas were followed these days by 
Donizetti's Don Sebastian, first representation in the new 
Opera-house, last performed in Vienna in the year 1865. 
The alto sini/or, Frl. Gindclc, has been re-engaged ; Mme. 
Koch, who with her last ddbut as Susanna was less 
happy, is now a member of our Opera ; likewise Frl. von 
Dillncr, from Fragile, a very good acquisition. The pos- 
session of the tenor, Hcrr Walter ^tor five years), and 
Adams (for three years), is secured ; on the contrary, 
Minnie llauck next year leaves the stage, as she is 
engaged under very favourable conditions for the new 
Comic Opera, to be built and opened next year. I 
conclude with the programme at the Opera from the 12th 
of last month till to-day : Ttoubattour (twice), Fliegende 
Hollander, Profit, Faust, Abu Ha nan, Hiiusliehe k'rieg 
(both three times), Lohtngt in, Hugenotten, Hans Hei/ing, 
Norma (twice), Jndin, Hochseit des Figaro, h'iensi, Wei- 
bertreue, A/tikanerin, Romeo, Tell, Zauberjl' te, TaHH- 
liauser, Postillion von l.oujutiicau. 



Tht .Wttnr.il ,>u<t Uui\ tri>ii t'rincitlet if Harmony ttuJ Af.rJr- 
Inliaa. With il!uslrati»e an<l iitwlvsed Kxtrncts from llieWorV;, 
o.* ( la isical Composers. By \V. W. Parkinson. London : 
NovcNo, Ewer. & Co. 

WlTtl the single exception of theology, there lias probably b?en no 
subject on which more controversy bar; token place, and rc.pec1inr» 
which more differences of opinion have exi itM, than the sci.Mce of 
harmony. The most contradictory theories ha\c been propounded 
by eminent men ; and 11 is probable that If at this prwent time six 
of our most distinguished scientific musicians were to meet for the 
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purpose of preparing a text-book of harmony, no two of them would 
agree on the subject. And although there is perhaps hardly so much 
bitterness in their disputes as in the well-known case of the old 
grammarian, who consigned a rival scholar to perdition for his 
treatise on irregular verbs, it is nevertheless very amusing to on- 
lookers to see how the theorists fall foul of one another, and prove 
to their own complete satisfaction that their opponents know little 
or nothing of the subject in dispute. And the very points round 
which the fight has waxed hottest have Iwcn the fundamental prin- 
ciples-the number and derivation of the sounds in a scale, their 
relation to one another, the laws of modulation, Ac. The difficulty 
of the student, moreover, is further increased by the fact that each 
author finds means of evplaining actual facts in accordance with 
his own views. For example, a certain chord let us say, in a 
symphony of Beethoven's will be analysed and accounted for in 
utterly incompatible ways by different authors, one explanation ap- 
pearing at first sight just as, "likely to be correct as the other. 

It is therefore no easy task to review such an elaborate book as 
the imc before us. which contains some 220 t loscly-pnnted pages. 
We have read it with much interest, but it is out of our power in 
the limits of our space to give more Own the briefest .distract of its 
contents. We must first of all do it the justice to say that, though 
very close reading, anil abounding in mathematical calculations and 
formula-, it has the great merit of lieing clear. The attentive 
student can hardly fail to understand it. Mr. Parkinson bases his 
tV.e >ry on what wc ma., call the douiU harmonic system. To explain 
our meaning, take for instance the sound c. It is known that this 
note generates the harmonic scries, c. c, C, v., r., Sc., corresponding 
to the ascending series of numbers. 2, 4. 5. 61 Ac. These Mr. 
Parkinson designates as /fasititv harmonics But besides this there 
is the descending harmonic series of numbers, \. \. 4, J, J, Ac which 
gives the notes not generated by, but generating c: — tnc scries being 
V, v, c, A flat, r. Ac. These he calls ntf.t/tve harmonics. On this 
double series and its derivatives Mr. Itukinson constructs his scale 
and his chords. To follow the system in detail would require several 
luges of our type : we must therefore confine ourselves to saying 
that it appears to us to be reasonable and consistent with itself 
throughout. Whether it is actually the liesi system is a question 
that we shall not be presumptuous enough to decide ; we can at 
least say that we consider it a very good one. 

In his dealings with the advocate* of other systems, Mr. Parkin- 
son's tone is alwavs distinguished by moderation. Mr. Hewitt, 
Mr. Macfarren. Sir K. Ouseley. and Dr. Staincr, are all controverted 
in different parts of the work, but invariably with arguments, never 
with abuse. A very interesting -probably to many readers the most 
interesting— portion of the book is the collection of analysed extracts, 
containing passages from the works of all the great masters, from 
Bach and Handel to Haydn, Mozart and Beethoven. Mendelssohn. 
Schubert and Schumann, and of the modem school, Gounod, 
Meyerbeer, and Wagner. 

Not the least valuable portion of the work is the historical intro- 
duction, written, as wc learn from the preface, bv Dr. Gaunllctt. 
This gentleman is well known as one of the most learned and 
profound of living musicians, and his account of the various 
systems and theoretical works on music contains much interesting 
information. Wc regret, however, that the doctor has sometimes 
adopted such a curious technical nomenclature a_s considerably to 
impair the general readableness of his tre.ilise. Wc think, ' for 
example, that the nscrage musical student would have some 
difficulty in grasping the exact meaning of such a sentence as the 
following (p. 13):-' 'There is nothing new in the system of 
numbers, except that the complement inversion is considered as 
mere octasism, and the reverse is the complcmental." 

It must not be forgotten that, after all, a mere acquaintance with 
the fundamental laws of harmonic progression will of itself no 
more make a great composer than a knowledge of the rules of 
penpeclive wih make a great painter. I'ndoubtcdly it ll well that 
the musician should be familiar with these laws ; but it is a curious 
thing that scarcely one of the great theorists has been also a distin- 
guished compter. Indeed, to confess the truth, wc greatly doubt 
whether Handel or Beethoven ever thought of the "root of a 
chord " or the " law of the remove " when they were writing. Two 
anecdotes bearing upon this point arc worth mentioning here. It is 
■akl that when Haydn was in England, an amateur asked him 
according to what rule a certain modulation in one of his works was 
introduced. Haydn's reply was, "Oh. sir. the rules arc all my 
very obedient humble servants." And Ferdinand Kics tells us that 
he once pointed out to Beethoven a certain progression he had 
introduced as being prohibited. "Well." said Beethoven, "who 
forbids it?" "Marpurg, Fux, Albrechlsberger- all the authori- 
ties, said Kics. "And / allow it." rejoined Beethoven. Genius 
makes its own laws ; and it is very interesting, and somewhat 
singular, to see how as new harmonic combinations are discovered 



the theorists will always manage to account for them. As a c urious 
example of this, we may point to the extract from Schumann's 
" Phantasies! licke," on p. ail of Mr. Parkinson s book— about as 
hard a nut to crack as could have been discovered. 

Wc can cordially recommend this work, as being most carefully 
and thoughtfully written, and containing much that will be of 
interest to the musical student. 

ScHl'BERT's Sengs, transcribed for the llano by Fran/ I.izt. 
Kdited by E. Pa I r.K. Augener A Co. 

We have on several occasions spoken in these columns of Liszt's 
masterly arrangements of classical music, and it is with much 
pleasure that we welcome this collected edition in a che.ip form of 
his transcriptions of Schubert's songs. We lately observed, in 
reviewing the same author's arrangement of Beethoven s '.is sacred 
songs, that the higher the class of music with which h; was dealing, 
the more successful Lint invariably was. These exquisite little 
pieces fumisli another illustration of the truth of our rtin.uk. 
Having gone carefully through the entire series now before us, we 
givcita-sourdehberateopinionth.il I.isit has done nothing more 
masterly than these transcriptions. The first point that strikes us 
is the admirable taste of the embellishments. ITicrc arc one or 
two rare exceptions in which the ornamentation appears to us some- 
what overdone— we would especially point to the "Ave Maria ns 
an instance of this— but in the large majority of cases s»h.it is 
added is in perfect keeping with the text, and riot unfrerjucntly is. 
if wc may so speak, a kind of commentary, throwing new light 
upon it. In order, however, to appreciate tins point it is necessary 
that the player should be acquainted w ith the W ords of the songs. 

The first number in the present collection is the charming 
" Wohin?"— one of the most popular of the well-known " Mnlk-r- 
lieder." The arrangement has the advantage, which it mutt be con- 
fessed is not sliared by all the ntiml>ers, of bcin,-* reasonably easy 
to play. Next follow two other of the finest songs from the sajM 
set, the " L'ngeduld " andthe "Trock'ne Blumcn." They are both, 
especially die titter, admirably done, and of only moderate diff- 
culty. The same cannot Ise said of the following - on;;, the " t iutr 
Nacht," which requires a first-rate pianist to do it ju.tice. It will 
well repay study; and though more embroidered with ornaments 
than many of the other numbers, it is full of charming effects. 
Passing over the following two or three songs as containing eotli-ng 
of special note, we come to a brilliant arrangement of the " I aelies. 
botschaft a most excellent study for "the pursuit of {.inUhlf 
under difficulties." The "Serenade." which is given next, la one 
of the best-known of Liszt's transcriptions. " Das FiSchemiSdcben " 
is another capital study for playing the melody and the ao oni|».mi- 
inent with the same hand. The superb song. "Am Mcer," which 
comes next, is one of the le-,s difficult, and vet one of the BOM 
effectis-e of the series. In the last line of tins piece we find .< 
curious instance of last's attention to the words of the song. 
Many of our readers will remember the closing line, how 'the ill 
starred woman had fviwnrd me with her tear. V At the word 
" vergiftel " (poisoned) Usit has written over the music •' t.u ':mul.\" 
The |Mvvige must \k given out as an tTfUnYMtl tn ffl sudden cry ! 
Next come the "Krl-King " and "(iretchen am Spimvmtle, " Kid 
then the w ell-know n "Wanderer." This is one of tlte fine t of all tin- 
transcriptions, and more perhaps than any other illustrate^ what we 
mean bv speaking of the cml<cl»ishmenls'as a comment r> on the 
text. Wc cannot, without type-illustrations, make our meanm;; 
clear; ln:t we think that any one studying the arrangement will 
understand us at omc. Wc have only siuce to name one more vng 
in the collection -the charming " Ikircarolle." This, tin • ;li t o 
from easy, is less exacting than some of the other nunibci -. while 
we know of none which will better repay study. 

It will be seen from what »«• have said that this little vo'ume is 
of no ordinary interest. Pianists of average ability nctxl not lie 
deterred fjrmi it by the name of Liszt on the title, as it Contains 
<|uite a sufficient number of not too difficult pieces to bring it, at 
least in part, within the reach of good amateur player-, I h ■ 1. inty 
and clearness of type of the octavo editions of wliich this forms u 
number arc so well know n as to tender it superfluous to pe.,k of 
them here. 



Inlrodnctien to tht jrj Act 0/ the Oferj "LdttHgrim." I5y lilt 11 \::'.> 
WagNEH. Full Score. I-eipzig : Breitk jpf & Haitel. 

Whatever diversities of opinion may exist as to the merits of 
Wagner as a composer, none who know anything of hi., scores can 
deny that as a master of orchestration he is unsurpassed. I he 
short movement now before us— the score contain:, only tv.c! >: 
pages — is as brilliant a piece of instrumentation as we have cm 
met with. On this account it will possess peculiar interest for the 
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student , But we can go further, and say that the musical ideas are 
also full of originality and beauty. Like most of Wagner's modern 
scores, it is written for an exceptionally large orchestra— there 
being, for instance, three each, instead of two, of all the wood 
instruments, and instruments of percussion — we were almost going 
to say ad UHtum. But the composer husbands his resources, and 
his scoring is sonorous and brilliant without being too noisy. 
Especially fine is the effect of the inverted pedal on pages 3, 4. 
and s of the score, the subject being given to the violoncellos, four 
horns, and three bassoons in unison, with the accompaniments 
above ; and on its repetition, the melody being still further 
strengthened by the addition of three trombones and the bass- 
tuba. Very fine, too, is the passage for the wind on pages 7 and 
8, with a melodious counter-subject for the violoncellos. The 
reading of this score increases our desire for an opportunity of 



: whole opera. Whether 
time alone will show. 



Drti CharatterstiUhe (m Orchesterstyl) fiir das Pianoforte tu 
wier HOnden. Vier Kindtrsticke fir ditto. Von BEJmiOt.D 
Tours. Leipzig : Brettkopf & Hartel. 
These two sets of pianoforte duets, though the pieces arc by no 
means all of equal merit, contain much good music. We will 
speak first of the set which we consider the uetter- the four pieces 
for children. These are entitled respectively March, Scherzo, 
Romance, aad Waltz. The march and the waltz are both capital ; 
there is sufficient ' ' tune " about them to please the young pupils 
for whom they are designed, the passages are well laid out for the 
hands, and the construction is musidanly. The scherzo, ia 6-4 
time, with a well-contrasted trio in common time, is also very good ; 
the romance we think somewhat less attractive in its themes. The 
whole set, however, will be found useful for teaching. The "Three 
Pieces in Orchestral Style " please us on the whole less. The sub- 
jects of No. 1 do not strike us as very interesting. The opening of 
No. a also is not verypromising, but the Poeo fii lento in the 
middle is very good. The third number, a "Presto" in E minor 
and major, we consider by far the best of the three. But we can 
credit the whole set with being thoroughly good in 
and all show the band of a skilled writer. 



' /«r«M." Transcription ; " Sweet Souvenir," Melody ; "Foam- 
ing Billows," Caprice; and "La Bellt Espanola," for Piano, by 
Frederick Mann (Augener & Co.), are four drawing-room pieces 
which, in their way, are as good as any we have lately met with. 
Mr. Mann's subjects arc pleasing, if not strikingly original ; and he 
knows admirably bow to accommodate himself to the capacity of 
school-girls. Teachers in want of something new will do well to 
look at these pieces. 

" Contt o~ Autrefois," Legcnde ; "Dans les Bruyiret" Caprice ; 
Ftleuse, Grande Maturka, and Vain de Center!, for Piano, 
by G. Bachmann (Paris: A. Leduc), are five pieces varying 
considerably in merit, but which arc all adapted for teaching 
purposes. Our own favourite is the one we have named first, 
ias a quaint character about it that we much like. The 
and Filcuse are also good of their kind, though the latter 
ve progressions wliich we think objectionable. The mazurka 
and waltz are spirited, but somewhat commonplace. 

Four Fantasias by MAURICE Lee — Serenade from "Don 
Patquale;" " Le Rotsignel," Air rnsse; " The Brightest Eyes," and 
Prayer from " Moist ' (Augener & Co. ), are four excellent teaching- 
pieces. While not excessively difficult, they are all showy and 
brilliant, and capital for practice, as well as for playing to the people 
(unfortunately, only too numerous) who think, if they do not call 
classical music dry. T)tc Russian air, which is new to us, has much 
of the melancholy sweetness peculiar to the melodies of that nation ; 
and such melodies as the serenade from Don Pasqualt. and the 
prayer from Most in F.gttlo, are sure to be popular wherever they 
are played. 

Chanson Indiennt, Men net de Mane 
I.' Invitation d la Polonaise, and " Les 
hofen," five pianoforte pieces by II. Kowalski (Paris: A. 
Leduc). are the work of an author whose name is new to us. and 
we have much pleasure in commending them as decidedly above 
the average of their class. The "Chanson Indiennc" is a very 
simple transcription of a most singular melody, one peculiarity of 
which consists in the absence of the leading note, it being in the 
key of E minor without the D sharp. The Menuet is one of the 
stately old dance measures of a hundred and fifty years ago. 
arranged in an attractive form for the piano. The Saltarelle and 
Polonaise are both excellent. " Les Cuirassiers de Reichshoffeu" 
Is a showy piece, against which we have nothing to say. except that 
we like ft leu than the others. We shall be glad to meet M. 
Kowalski - 



Lesetynsia, 
Cuirassiers 



Saltarelle, 
de fteichs- 



•• Im Rostnduft," Air by Prince Gustav of Sweden, arranged for 
the Piano by W. Kuiik (Augener & Co.), is a good teaching-piece 
on a pleasing theme, suited for moderately advanced pupils. 

The May/tower Waited, for Piano, by D. T. Christie (J. 
Williams), are by no means remarkable for excellence. 

Morceau dOrgue, by Arthur Octavius Smith (Liverpool : 
James Smith & Son), is smooth and flowing, but deficient in distinct 
character. It is the kind of piece that we should imagine Mr. 
Smith would extemporise when he sits down to the organ. 

The Singers Hand-Booh, by W. W. Meadows (Sunbury : 
W. W. Meadows), contains in a concise form an outline of the 
rudiments of music, and a few simple vocal exercises for the use of 
amateur singers and choirs. 

Vesper Muiic, by WILLIAM HaynES— 4 Nos. — (No 
Ewer, 4 Co.), are four easy settings of the Canticles of the 1 
ing Service to simple chants with varied ham 
accompaniments. They will be found suitable for the 
choirs where this method of singing the Canticles is adopted, as they 
are effective without being difficult. 

The same remarks will also apply to a Magnificat and Nunc 
Dimittis in C, founded on the Gregorian Theme, and adapted to 
ordinary use, by WILLIAM Elzy. (Novello, Ewer, & Co.) 

Twelve Hymn Tunes ; A Second Set of Twelve Hymn Tunes, 
by William Haynes (Novello, Ewer, ft Co), are melodious, but 
not particularly new in character ; and we doubt whether they will 
replace the better-known tunes for many of the hymns to which 
they are set. 

••Her love won mine," Song, by F. A. Sciiottlakndkr (Bir- 
mingham : Adams ft Bercsford). is a very graceful ballad, with 1 
than usual taste shown in the accompaniment. We can 1 
it to vocalists. 

"Mr Friend and /." Song, by W. B. GRAHAM (I 
ft Co.), is a ballad of the ordinary stamp. 

" A Golden Day- Dream,' Song, by Herbert Baines (London : 
H. Stead ft Co.), is also somewhat commonplace. 

••Dear Thoughts of other Days;' Song, by Ciro PiNSUTl (London : 
W. Morlcy), is a graceful little ballad by this well-known and 
popular writer. 

••Penelope at her Tash," Song, by C. F. Desanoes (London : 
W. Moriey), is a very excellent little piece, which deserves to be 
popular. Wo cordially recommend it. 

" The Angel at the Window," Song, by Berthold Tours (Duff 
ft Stewart), is another song that it is our pleasing task heartily to 
recommend. Both melody and accompaniment are very good, and 
we think the work is sure to please. 

•• Thine, O Lord, is the greatness," Sacred Song, by George 
Bellamy, Jun. (Manchester: G. Bellamy). As we are informed on 
the title of this piece that it is "n particularly favourite sacred song : 
sung everywhere," it would ill become us to express a contrary 
opinion; otherwise we might have named several places where we 
lielieve it has not been sung (nor is likely to be) ; but we refrain. 

••None like thee," Ballad, bv George Bellamy, Jun. (London: 
The Church Music Press), is rather pretty. 

" When night is darkest, dawn is nearest.'' Song, by EDWARD 
LAND (lxmdon : W. Moriey), is a thoroughly well-written and very 
pleasing song. 

" The Silent Land," words by Longfellow, music by Lady 
Jane Lindsay (London : Mills ft Sons), is a smoothly written and 
pleasantly melodious song for mcrro-soprano, likely to become 
popular with such amateur singers as do not care to drawl out 
namby-pamby rhymes to tunes of the same species. The noble 
words of I.ongfellow's (translated from the German, if we are not 
mistaken) are rtscntially musical, and the composer has managed 
to sot them in an unaffected manner. 

The Grosvenor March (same publishers), a quickstep by the 
same composer, has somewhat of an amateur twang, but is lively 
and spirited withal, besides being easy to play. 



MUSIC RECEIVED FOR REVIEW. 

Ainswrth. Theme and Variation* for Violin. (Augener & Co. ) — 
Andrews. "Our Homes." (J. Williams.)— Banister. Music. 
(Deighton * Co.)-Blumenthat. " One Angel. " (J. Williams.)— 
Clay. "The Reaper and ike Flowers." (J. Williams.) — Davis. 
Festival Sanctus Offertory Anthem. (Mct/Ier & Co.) - Filer ton. 
Salve Rrgina. (Ixmsdale.')— Fnnt. " Youthful Mirth." [Weekes 
&Co.)—7/a/ton. " Voice of the Western Wind." (J.Williams.) 
—Hilt. " Rosec du Matin." (J. Williams. )-HMzeI. "Elfcn- 
traume." (Hammond.)— htler Btta. Gcmuthstcbcn. (Hammond.) 
-J. a mo the. "Brisc des nuits," "Premier Baiser." (Hammond.) 
— Maynard. "Go, bird of summer." Q. Williams. )— Metcalfe. 
'•Oh, well do I remember." (Potts & Co.)- Michaelis. Berlin 
Galop. (Hammond.)- Mullen. Domroschcn. (J. Williams.)— 
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RUhard,. Agnus Dei. Offcrtoirc. (J. WiUiams. )-/»*///«/*«. 
Guide to young Piuno Touchers. (Czerny.) — Pinsuli. -Maiden's 
Flower Song/ (J. Williams. I— Sm tr.: "River, gliding river.'' 
(I. Williams. )— Strums. "Beautiful blue Danube.'' Song. (J. 
Williams.) — Tayhr. "Sparkling in the summer sun." (J. Wil- 
liams.)— TkirtU. Andante. (J. Williams i — Thomat. "Fausl.'' 
"Huguenots." (J. Williams.)-/^,. "Gentle river." |J. Wil- 
liams.) 

Concerts, &c. 



CRYSTAL PALACE. 

The ninth of the winter Saturday concerts was devoted to a per- 
formance of Mendelssohn's oratorio, SI, /'.»*/, when the principal 
vocaluts were Mme. Lernmena-S/ierringion, Mis* Julia Elton, 
and Messrs. J. H. 1'earson, Sniytlison, Marlcr, and Lewis Thomas. 
Dr. Staincr officiated at the or^an, making u>o (protxtlily for the 
first time in England) of Mendelssohn's own organ accompaniment, 
which has but recently been published. It is seldom that the 
directors of these concerts have ventured upon a choral work of 
such extent and importance as this, and the wisdom of introducing 
such works as necessitate so unusual a prolongation of the per- 
formance is questionable. Though the attempt was creditable to 
all concerned, the result, consequent upon the fatigue manifested 
by the chorus from the absence of any pause for refreshment, was 
not altogether satisfactory. The opportunity of hearing tins grand 
work here must have been a welcome boon lo many, but com- 
paratively few remained to hear it out. Reference is due lo the 
admirable notice of the work, signed " G," with which the book of 
the words was prefaced on this occasion, esixxially as regards the 
interesting particulars, for the first time made public, respecting 
eleven of the fourteen pieces which Mendelssohn expunged from 
the work after its first performance. 

Four works, of which two may be said to be of real importance, 
seeing that they bear the names of Moiart and Beethoven, were 
heard here, if not also in England, for the first time, at the tenth 
concert. That by Moan was a symphony in E flat— the 
thirty-fourth of forty-nine — composed in 1773. his eighteenth 
year. It is chiefly remarkable for its brevity, consisting of only 
three short movements. Neither of the first two ends in the key in 
which it commenced, but leads abruptly into the movement which 
follows. On account of its extreme brevity, it must have been 
welcome to those attendants ol these concerts who vote the sym- 
phony a bore— and we fear there are too many who do so ; but to 
those who regard the symphony as the chief item of interest of the 
afternoon's entertainment it must have proved disappointing. It 
lasted iusl ten minutes. As far as it goes, it is bright and pleasing, 
as well as at limes bold and vigorous. It has been quote*] by Otto 
Jahn, Moiart 's biographer, as an instance of what a great artist can 
effect with slight materials and in a small compass. The work by 
Beethoven was his well-known violin concerto, but with the violin 
part arranged for pianoforte. It is singular that it should have 
been first published in this form (for pianoforte), though undoubtedly 
it was originally written for violin, and was first heard in this form 
at a concert given in Vienna by the celebrated violinist Clement for 
whom it was written, in 1806. Of its having been performed as a 
pianoforte concerto there is no record forthcoming. On the present 
occasion it was ably played by Miss Agnes Zimmermann. A com- 
parison of the violin and pianoforte versions, both of which are 
given in the French edition, is an interesting task for musical 
students ; a hearing of the pianoforte version was equally interesting, 
though to those already familiar with the work in its violin form it 
could not be conducive of the same amount of pleasure and satis- 
faction. Its inferiority as a pianoforte work was mostly noticeable 
in the slow movement, where the beautiful s. si/an/j effect of the 
violin was of course entirely lost. But for the sake of the wondrous 
cadenza fur pianoforte and tympani, which Beethoven wrote 
specially for the pianoforte version (and which, it may be called to 
us has modified for violin), if for no other reason, 
1 hearing in this form. The remaining instrumental 



Garcia, who seemed scarcely to have recovered from his late indis 
position, sang the romance. "II mio rimorso." from Meyerbeer 
Dinorak, and the second of a set of songs entitled " Biondina." h 



works comprised Mr. G. A. Macfarrcn's spirited overture, "Chevy 
Chase," the overture to Weber's Ottrvn, and the intermezzo from 
M. Duviviers Dttorak, an opera founded on Sir Walter Scott's 
"Highland Widow," and produced in Paris in 1867. The last- 
named comprised some "upside-down" music intended 10 depict 
the rising of the moon, followed by distant dance music of a 
melancholy and sombre hue. What can have led to its introduction 
we are at a lots to imagine, unless it be that, having of late given 
his consideration to English composers. Mr. Manns thinks it but 
fair that French 



Sinico and Signor Gustave Garcia were the vocalists. Mme. Sinico 
was in good voice, and sang Mendelssohn's " Infehce" and Meyer- 
beers • ' Robert, toi que i'aime." as well as (for the first time) a lively 
K,ll»rt,. •• Lo Baccante, by Signor Fiori, with fine effect. Signor 

indis- 

by 

Gounod. 

The eleventh concert — the last before Christmas- -opened with 
Schubert's overture to Fiemiiras, an opera composed by him in 
1893, but never publicly performed. It is as vigorous and romantic 
as interesting, on account of its masterly orchestration, and as 
generally pleasing and effective as any of his overtures. The wonder 
is that it should not have been more frequently played, seeing that it 
was brought to England hy Mendelssohn in 1844.' Mendelssohn's 
string quinlelt in A major. Op. 18, which has long been a favourite 
with the lovers of Mendelssohn's music, was played by alt the 
strings of the band. Though the plan of converting chamber 
music into orchestral is not one to be commended, it served to dis- 
play the fiddling powers of the band in their best light, and the 
effect produced was a fine one. Nevertheless we much prefer hear- 
ing such works in the form in which they were originally written. 
Of course, if chamber music is lo be heard in so vast an arena as 
that of the Crystal Palace concert-room, it can only be by multiply- 
ing tlie parts. But why should chamber music be given here at all, 
when there are so many symphonies still waiting to be heard ? 
Mile. Nita Gactano and Mr. Ihurley Beale were the vocalists. 
By her singing of the airs "Ah! se tu dormi!" from Vaccai's 
Giulutla t Komto, and "0 mio Fernando," from Donizetti's La 
Favorite, she proved herself the possessor of an agreeable voice 
and manner. From her facile vocalisation, her clear pronunciation, 
and admirable shake, she appears to have been carefully trained in 
an excellent school. Mr. Thurley Beale, who was specially success- 
ful in his rendering of the air, "O, ruddier than the cherry,'' from 
Handel's Ac 11 and Gala It j, has made great progress of late, and 
bids fair to prove a valuable acquisition, especially at concerts of 
sacred music. Though perhaps loo sharp a contrast to Beethoven's 
delicious symphony in u flat, No. 4, which it followed too closely, 
Aubcr's sparkling overture to Lt Cktval dt Bronte, which we are 
wont to associate with a military band at a bazaar or flower show, 
seemed like a foretaste of the pantomime of the following week. 
Regarded as a prelude lo the Christmas festivities, it was not ill 
suited to terminate this first series of concerts. 

The first of the second series of fourteen concerts is announced 
to take place on the i8lh i 



MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. 

These concerts have been so well attended since the very com- 
mencement of the season, that Mr. Chappeli has not found it neces- 
sary to put forward any special attraction either in the way of 
absolute novelty or of such standard works as Beethoven's septet t 
or Schubert's octett, which always prove a "certain draw." Never- 
thcless, the programmes of the last month have not been without 
their interest. At the fourth concert were heard Haydn's string 
quartcti in E flat. Op. 71. No. 3 (Mme. Norman-NeVada. MM. 
L. Ries. Zerbini, and Piatti), Schubert's pianoforte sonata in 
a minor, Op. 4a (Mr. C. HalUf), Bocchcrini's sonata in A major, 
for violoncello with pianoforte accompaniment (Signor Piatti), 
Beethoven's "Kreutzcr" sonata (Mme. Norman- Ne'ruda and Mr. 
C. Halle'), besides a couple of songs by Mme. Sinico. 

Herr Pauer, whose appearances in public have of late been too few 
and far between, was the pianist at the fifth concert. He chose for bis 
solo Mendelssohn's andante and presto agitato in a, which had not 
been heard here on any previous occasion. In 1 1 err Rietz's catalogue 
of Mendelssohn's works, appended to the second volume of his letters, 
it is assigned to the year 1838, and is there stated to have been pub- 
lished at Berlin without any opus number, and also to have appeared 
in an album published by Brcitkopf and Hart el, of Leipzig. Never- 
theless, as the prographist informs as, it was published in England 
at an earlier date by Mori and Lavcnu. Its opening theme recalls 
that of the andante and rondo capridoso. Op. 14. to which in other 
respects it has a similarity of character. Hen- Pauer pleased so much 
by his playing of this that he was recalled to the piano, and gave in 
addition No. 2 (presto in u minor) of the three fantasias. Op. 16, 
composed by Mendelssohn in Wales in the year 1829. He was 
subsequently associated with Mme. Norman- Ne'ruda. MM. L. Ries, 
Zerbini, and Piatti. in Schumann's quintett in R flat. Op. 44, which 
magnificent work, though on its first production at these concerts 
some years back it was depreciated by those who should have 
known belter, has now become as great a favourite both among 
amateurs and musicians as any work in the "Monday Popular " 
Norman-Neruda came forward (for the 
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lime at these concert*) with a sonata in n minor, by F. W. Rust, 
for violin solo, for which Herr Ferdinand David has supplied a 
pianoforte accompaniment. Friedrich Wilhelm Rust was born at 
W'arliz, in the Principality of Anhalt, in 17*9. and died at Dessau in 
1796. He was the author of a vast number of works, both for violin 
and pianoforte, many of which were never published. The sonata 
in question is in the ordinary form of a Sui/t dt Pilees of the last 
century, consisting of an introduction, fugue, giguc, chaconne. and 
courantc, with a return, by way of coda, to the introduction, which 
this time appears in the major key. Amateurs of the violin will 
doubtless hail it as a welcome discovery : to some extent ISac'it"') in 
character, it is full of charm and effect. Exqtiisit. 1 [lived t/v 
Mmc. Norman -Ntfruda. it so pleased the audience tha: vV.- « .» 
<blig«-ri to n pr.it the gigue. and on being called forwan! R wcow 
time on its cum. In ion. gave a movement from a sonata by XanJIni 
Haydn's 5inn;; quartet! in C minor, Op. 17. No. 4. played fur t'w 
first time at .« " M'wlay Popular." completed the instrumental 
selection. Mr. William Castle, who comes to us from America, 
sang the opening tenor song in the Elijah, "If with all your hearts," 
Schubert s •' Question." and Schumann's '■ Devotion." He has an 
agreeable voice, but an immaturcd style. On one account he was 
welcome ; viz., for live reason that he docs not, like most English 
tenor singers of the period, attempt to imitate Mr. Sims Reeves. 
He might, however, with advantage take a lesson from that gentle- 
man in his rendering of the recitative, " Rend your hearts," which 
should be more declaimed than sung. 

The quartern at the sixth concert were Mozart's, in b flat, No. 0, 
and Haydn's, in E flat, Op. 71, No. 3 ; the latter " repeated by 
desire." and with good reason, for it is one of the finest and most 
attractive of his works in this class. The executants, who were the 
same as on the two former occasions of which we have spoken, were 
loudly applauded and recalled after the Mozart quartet!, with w hich 
the evening's entertainment commenced. Mr. Charles Halle* played 
Beethoven s sonata in o minor. Op. 29. No. a, for pianoforte alone, 
and (for the first time here) with Mmc. Norman-Ne'ruda. Bach's 
in A major, No. a, for pianoforte ami violin. Both works 
1 so much that the finale of each had to be repeated. By her 
rendering of Handel's air from KinaUo, " Ijiscio ch' io 
piango," and Mendelssohn's charming Frtlhlingslied. Mite. Nita 
Gnetano confirmed the favourable impression she made on her late 
appearance at the Crystal Palace. 

These concerts are to be resumed on the 13th inst. 



MUSICAL EVENINGS. 

Herr Brahms s sextctt in n flat. Op. 18, was so well received on its 
introduction at thfse concerts last season, that it is no surprise that 
it should have led tu a hearing of a similar and later work by the 
same author. His sextctt in c Op. 36, admirably played by Messrs. 
H. Holmes, Folkcs, Burnett, Hann, Ch. Ould, and Pezre. at the 
second of the present series of concerts, on the 37th of November, 
was at least as welcome as that in B flat. In some respects it was 
more so, for as an artistic production for this particular combina- 
tion of instruments, in the judgment of musicians, it is certainly in 
advance of ihc earlier work, and nt the same time has equal atlrac- 

it is one of Brahms's main 




lions for the 

characteristics that he has always something to say. and generally 
says it pleasantly, and in a manner which both interests musicians 
and at the same time at once appeals even to the least initiated. 
On these accounts it is satisfactory to feci il.at this clevcT composer's 
works are surely, though slowly, making their way in England. 
Miss Baglcholc, who, it will be remembered, made a successful de'but 
at the Crystal Palace last season with a pianoforte concerto of 
Brahms'*, was associated with Mr. Henry Holmes in M. Haupl- 
mann's sonata in o minor, Op. 5. for pianoforte and violin— a 
rarely heard but interesting and pleasing work. Signor Pezre was 
hcatd to advan'age in MarccTlos sonata tor violoncello solo, for 
which Signor lijtti has supplied a pianoforte accompaniment, and 
which was played by Signor Visctli. Mozart's string quintctt in 
1. flat. No 5. completed the instrumental selection. 

Mr. Ridley Prentice— of whose enterprise in establishing concerts 
of a similar scope at Brixton honourable mention has frequently 
been made in these columns— was the pianist at the third concert, 
playing, with Messrs. Henry Holmes, W. H. Hann. and Pezze, in 
Mozart's quartet 1 in <: minor. As he wifortunatelyjaboured under 
the disadvantage of having to play upon an indifferent instrument 
—wlii li. it need hardly be added, was not a " Broadwood" — the 
pleasure of listening to Mozart's masterpiece was less than under 
more favourable conditions it might have been. Thanks are 
due to Mr. Henry Holmes for his resuscitation of a " Earghetto and 
Gavotte by Handel, by providing it with a pianoforte 
ment upon the original bass, and by bringing it forwai 
In this form it makes a charming little piece, which 



to be appreciated by violinists. It proved so pleasing to the audi- 
ence that Mr. Holmes was obliged to repeat the gavotte. Two 
well-known but ever-welcome string quartetts completed the instru- 
mental scheme ; they were Haydn's in B flat. No. 1. Op. 33 ; and 
Beethoven's in e minor. No. 8— the second of the three (Op. 59) 
dedicated to Count Rasoumoflsky. Miss Ellen Home contributed 
a couple of songs, viz., "Deh vicni non tardar" (Mozart), and 
" The Stormy Spring " (Mendelssohn), which she sang neatly, but 
withal coldly, receiving but small support from the accompanist, 
Signor Visctti. who seemed to regard Morart and Mendelssohn as 
quite beneath his consideration. 

The dates of the remaining concerts of the series are January a2r.1l 
and February 51b. 

BRITISH ORCHESTRAL SOCIETY. 
THE first of a series of six concerts was given at St. James's Hall 
on the 5th ult. From the prospectus issued with the programme, 
we gather that this society has been established for the purpose of 
giving annually a series of concerts by British artist'-. The soloists 
— vocal and instrumental — together with the band of seventy-five 
performers, are to include the most eminent English talent, thus 
farming, for the first time in this country for many years, a com- 
plete representative orchestra. The programmes arc to be selected 
chiefly from the works of the great masters, and at each concert a 
symphony, a concerto, two overtures, and vocal music, will be per- 
formed. In the course of the series it is intended to produce the 
overture to Mr. G. A. Macfarren's oratorio, St. "John Iht Baptist; a 
new overture, composed expressly for the society by Mr. J. Francis 
Harnett ; a pianoforte concerto by Mr. W. G. Cusins ; and. " should 
hit tngagemtnti ptrmit," 'an orchestral work by Mr. ArthurS. Sullivan. 

As to the constitution of the society, who arc its members and 
who its directors, we are entirely in the dark. They seem to have 
been studiously kept in the background, perhaps because they would 
like to see how their plan works before acknowledging themselves. 
For our own part we cannot admit either the necessity or the advan- 
tage of a society founded on a basis so narrow as that of excluding 
foreigners from its ranks. Music is so universal a language that 
among musicians there should be no distinction of nationalities. 
We have heard a good deal lately of the discontented British 
musician and his wrongs, which we cannot but regard as having 
been exaggerated. By far the greater majority of the best players 
in our best orchestras are Englishmen, and this is no surprise, for 
the superiority of their instruments, and their readiness at playing at 
sight, have been readily acknowledged by almost every foreign con- 
ductor who has visited this country. It has so long been a matter 
of regret that, except during the three summer months. Londoners 
wishing to hear a symphony can only do so by making a journey 
to Sydenham, and that at a time of day available only to few, 
that one cannot but sympathise with any scheme which promises to 
remedy such a deficiency. If efficiently carried out, such a schen e 
ought to command success. A splendid orchestra has certainly 
been brought together. Mr. George Mount is the conductor, and 
among the principals we find the well-known names of Messrs. Car- 
rodus and J. Zerbini (violins), Doyle (viola), E. Howell (violoncello), 
— Howell, sen. (contrabass), Raddiffe (flute). G. Horton (oboe), 
l-a/aiu- (clarinet), and others equally weighty. The 
engaged are Mme. Arabella Goddard, Mr. J. F. Bamctt. 
Mr. W. ft. Cusins ; the vocalists — Mesdamcs I^mmens-Sherrins 
Florence Lancia, Blanche Cole, Edith Wynne, Patey, Julia 1 
and Messrs. Cumings. E. Lloyd, Vernon Rigby, I,ewis Thomas, 
Patcv, and Santley. Though much may be expected from such a 
talented array of instrumentalists and vocalists, one cannot but 
think it a pity that the rules of the society should exclude Mme. 
Schumann, Herr Joachim, and other foreign artists of distinction 
who may visit us, as well as those resident among us, from being 
heard at its concerts. 

The inaucurattve programme— or program, as It is more correctly 
written by Mr. G. A. Macfarren, who has undertaken to supply 
analytical and historical notes— was a rich and enjoyable one, but 
altogether free from any attempt at novelty. 1 lie instrumental 
selection comprised the overtures to Mendelssohn's Any BIjs and 
Weber's Ob<ren, Sir W. Slemdale Bennett's pianoforte concerto In 
F minor. No. 4. and Beethoven's symphony in c minor. No. 5. In 
the overture to Ruy Bias one was at once struck with the fine and full 
tone of the band, and the almost exaggerated pianissimo of the few 
chords introducing the taittaUlt second subject for the violoncellos 
seemed to betoken that great care had been bestowed in rehearsing 
the work. The symphony and Ottrvi overture, too. were played 
with great spirit and precision. Sir W. Sterndalc Bennett's concerto 
— the finest and most effective of his 
class— was admirably played by 
on the whole, well accompanied by t 
thoroughly up to the business of conducting, but the execution by 
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the band of works with which they must be thoroughly familiar was 
no test of his capacity. Mme. I-emmens-Sliemngton and Mr. 
Lewis Thomas were the vocalists. The lady sang the air, " Sweet 
Bird," from Handel's L Allegro (flute obbligato, Mr. Radcliffe) ; the 
gentleman, the recitative and air, "Rage, thou angry storm," from 
Sir Julius Benedict's early opera, the Gips/t Warning; and the 
two combined in the duet. •• Dearest, let thy footsteps." fromSpohr's 
Fautt. 

The instrumental selection brought forward at the second concert 
comprised Beethoven's overture, Leonore, No. 3 (encored), Mr. 
Sullivan's •' Di Ballo," Mendelssohn's " Italian" symphony, a con- 
certo fur violoncello, by G. Goltermann (D minor. No. 3), and the 
prelude to Wagner's Lohtngrin. Here was somewhat more to test 
the skill of both band and conductor. With both hands and feet 
Mr. Mount beat time throughout with unflagging energy — even 
during the trumpet solo in the Leonore overture, played in an adjoin- 
ing room. It is a maxim of Liszt's, and was one of Schumann's, 
that the best orchestra is that which needs the least conducting. If 
there be truth in such a theory, and if such assiduity on the part of 
the conductor were really necessary to keep his forces together, the 
deduction to be made is obvious. With all apparent goodwill on 
the part of the hand, one could not but loo often feel the absence 
of that amount of finish and general 'go" which can only be 
attained by players, however individually skilful, after a lengthened 
service under the same conductor, flerr Goltcrmann's concerto 
admirably served to display Mr. E. Howell's remarkable skill, but 
as a composition has no striking interest. The admission of the 
prelude to Ltktttgt which, however, did not sound as it docs in 
Germany— may perhaps be accepted as an earnest of future essays 
in a like direction. 'lite vocal music was sustained by Miss Blanche 
Cole and Mr. W. G. Cumraings ; the lady coming forward with 
Wallace's sccna, "Sad is my soul" [Lurtine), and the gentleman 
with the air, "His salvation is nigh," from Sir W. Stemdale 
Bennett's Woman of Samaria, and the two uniting in the duet. " Da 
queldi." from Donizetti's Unda. 

MR. FRITZ HARTVIGSON'S MATINISE. 

A mati.vkk in aid of the sufferers by the late inundations through- 
out the Kingdom of Denmark, given by Mr. Hartvigson on the 
loth ult., at the residence of His Ewellcnry General J. de Btllow, 
the Danish Minister, under the special patronage of Her Royal 
Highness the Princess of Wales, attracted a numerous and fashion- 
able audience. It was not only highly successful from a charitable 
point of view, as enabling Mr. Hartvigson to transmit a very con- 
siderable sum to his distressed countrymen, but also extremely 
interesting on account of the selection of music brought forward, 
and the admirable manner in which it was executed. The remark- 
able powers which Mr. Hartvigson possesses as a pianist, and 
which he so indisputably manifested on the late occasion of his 
performance of Rubinstein's concerto at the Crystal Palace, were 
again put to the test in a number of difficult pieces, and with a 
like satisfactory result. The solos performed by him were 
Beethoven's sonata appassionata. a valse-ca price ({. Raff), n 
mazurka-impromptu (Hans von Butow), berceuse and polonaise in 
a flat (Chopin), and Liszt's Tarantella di bravura from Masaniello. 
In Schumann's trio in D minor, Op. 63. he had the assistance of 
Mme. Norman-Neruda and Herr Daubert. Violin solos by Spohr 
and Bach were contributed by Mme. Norman-Neruda, and songs by 
Mme. Tellefscn. 



V.'r: regivt to have to announce the death of Mr. Henry Blagrove, 
the distinguished violinist, on the 15th ult. As our readers will be 
aware, Mr. Blagrove had been for some time incapacitated for his 
professional duties. The immediate cause of death is said to have 
been congestion of the lungs. 

We have also to announce the death of Mr. T. E. Jones, for 
many years organist of Canterbury Cathedral. 

The annual meetings of the Tonic Sol-fa College are at the 
present time being' held at the Literary Institution, Aldersgate Street, 
fhey extend over a week from Friday, December 27th. to Friday. 
January 3rd, and include not merely the readings of papers on 
theoretical and practical topics, but also musical performances. 



Handel's oratorio Joshua was performed on the 10th ulL by the 
Birmingham Amateur Vocal Association, under the conductorship 
of Mr. A. I. Sutton. Prefixed to the book of words was an ex- 
cellent analytical roti* of the work, from the pen of the conductor, 
in which, however, occurs one slight error, to which the author will 



doubtless thank us for calling his attention. He states that the 
warlike symphony introduced into the second part from Ricards 
ft l' l is "not available.' Mr. Sutton is probably unaware that 
it it published in the new edition of Joihua. issued by the German 
Handel Society, in which, as in most other volumes of the same 
edition, several important alterations ami new versions of the 
original text are given. 

A PERFORMANCE of Handel's Dittingen Te Dtum was given at 
Sheemess on November 37th, under the direction of Mr. W. II. 
Shrubsole. The local papers speak in high terms both of its execu- 
tion and reception. 

The Glasgow Choral Union gave an excellent \v>?al and orchestral 
concert at the City Hall on the 5th ult. Mr. Do Jong's band w as 
again engaged, and performed Mendelssohn's .Voted Sympli > >/ 
and the overtures to i'gmont, Oberon, and Ouillaume 7V//.ulmirablv, 
The chief novelty of the evening was Mr. E. I 'rout's concerto 1.1 
E minor, for organ and orchestra, recently produced at the Crystal 
I"alacc Concerts. On the present occasion the solo part was played 
by the composer, and the work met with a most hearty reception. 
The male voices of the Choral Union, under the able direction of 
Mr. L-imbeth. sang a chorus from Mendelssohn's CEJiput, the 
^Dervish Chorus" fam the Ruini of Athens, and a part-song by 

THE Dundee Musical Festival was held in the Kinnaird Hall on 
the 3rd. 4th, and 6»h ult. The hand consisted of Mr. De Jong's 
orchestra, the soloists were the members of Mr. Santlcy's touring 
party, and the chorus was composed of the members of the Dundee 
Amateur Choral L'nion. 'I"he three concerts were respectively a 
choral and orchestral conceit, a performance of Mendelssohn's 
Elijah, and a vocal and instrumental concert by the principals. 
Mr. Nagel and Mr. De Jong conducted. 

The Italian papers speak highlv of the performance of Mile. 
Lohr in Lutrttia Borgia. 



Appointments.— Mr. T. W. 
Church, vie 1 Mr. Thomas Young 



first alto in the Temple 



Mr. J. G. WriglcyV.f 

St. Mary's Church, Balderstone, Rochdale), organist and choir- 
master to Christ Church, Blackpool. 



TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

A. Hoering.— We will forward your^lcttcr to the gentleman you 
name, but, as the series now in hand will occupy some lime, can 
make no definite promise in the matter. Moreover, our own ex- 
perience is that the edition you quote is full of errors ; probably if 
you compare it with another copy of the same works many of your 
doubts will be satisfied. We can recommend Liszt's Edition, pub- 
lished by Cot la, of Stuttgart, as one of the best. - 3 

J. T. — The best answer we can give to your question will be the 
translation of the article "Polyphonic" in Bemsdorf's Musical 
Lexicon:—" Polyphonic is in general the opposite of homophoni,. 
Theorist*, however, do not unconditionally call all part-music poly- 
phonic, but only those pieces in which each separate part has a 
certain individual completeness, and by means of the whole the 
impression of several persons is produced." You will understand 
the difference easily if we give one illustration. The opening bars 
of the "Halleluiah" chorus arc h^mophonic ; but the fugue at the 
words, "And He shall reign for ever and ever." is polyphonic. 
Franks additional accompaniments consist largely of passages of 
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EBENEZER PROUT'S 

CONCERTO (in E minor),Op. 8. 



for organ and orchestra. 

r*Il Scort, to*. | Organ Pert, 7«- 6J. 
RCBWT1AL PaBTS IK MS. TO HAD or T«« PtrauSHKBS. 
(Played at tie Cryilat Palue. Saturday, the , 9 ti OfUSar. h Or. 
Stainbx, e/St. Pamfi Catkadral.) 



OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

" On* of the moil important work* for the organ that have been produced 
for many year*."— Dailr Nrmi. October it, 187*. 

" It it the work of a thoughtful as well ai akilful musician. Its construc- 
tion is as original as are its themes : and the happy manner in which organ 
points and phrase* are combined with orchestral effects, shows that the com- 
poser is not only well acquainted with the genius of the king of instruments, 
but knows how to avail himself of th* resources of a full orchestra. "— 
S/amJint, October at, 187a. 

"This concerto displays skill of no mean quality, and apart from the fact 
that it it almost the first thing of the kind that has been attempted, it has 
much sterling originality to recommend it to favourable consideration. , . , 
The manner in which Mr. Prosit has done his work hat at once lifted him 
high on the steps af fame ; his work comes not only at th* nutation of a 
new power in art, but also serves to show the world the hitherto unsuspected 
capabilities of the musician."— if rting Pot', October It, 187a. 

" The composition made ill mark at once, at it deserved to d< 



ever 
oech 



do : and dow- 
ns may vary as to th* organ being employed with a regular 
1 this special form, moat people will credit Mr. Prout with sound 
practical knowledge of his art, with genuine musical feeling, and with an 
unusual amount of ikill in combining the solo instrument with the orchestra." 
-Mfrnitg Adivrtiur. 

" His concerto show* the hand of a thoroujhly skilled musician. The 
organ and the orchestra help each other in the most harmonious manner, 
neither predominating cMarrtwr-. 

" The concerto should be sought after by all who are practically interested 
in the progress of organ music and organ playing. As a composition it 
contains som* masterly writing in the uifTerent styles of the majestic, the 
espressive, the scientific, and trie florid.— fti'tutritrd London Nona. 

■' It is both good and novel , . . The organ part i* well written 
throughout, and lies well under the hands and feet. — Choir. 
" Written by a skilled hand, it achieved on Saturday a deserved success 
The manipulation of organ and orchestra is cleverly maintained 
>ut. and exhibits the composer's acquaintance with the resources of 
a full band, as well as his mastery over his own instrument."— OrcAettra. 



EBENEZER PROUT'S 

ORGAN SONATA, Op. 4. 



£ t. d. 
040 



Or the Tkrtt Movementi separately — 
t. Allegro Vi vac* ... ... ••• »». sst »»• 

QUARTET T, Op. 1. 

FOR TWO VIOLINS, TENOR, AND VIOLONCELLO. 
In Parts, 10s. 6d. 

gained tAeFint trim ttoarded h the Seciety.f Britidk MnUM, ,«*.) 

ADAGIO SOSTENUTO, 

NtOM THIS QUABTBTT. ABBABCBD BOB THE OBCAN BV TM1 

as. 6d. 



QUARTETT, Op. 2. 

FOR PIANO, VIOLIN, TENOR. AND VIOLONCELLO. 
In Score and Parts, 15s. 

(C.,i«ed tie Pint Prioe awarded by *** Sotietfo/ BrititA UutUiant, 1805.) 

QUINTETT, Op. 3. 

FOR PIANO. TWO VIOLINS, TENOR, AND VIOLONCELLO. 
In 



TWO ORIGINAL. PIANOFORTE PIECES. 

Romano* ... .. . — ■• ** — ... 4*. 

London : AUGENER & CO., 8*. Newoatk Street. 



No. 



,0p. 13, 



EBENEZER PROUT'S 

organ arrangements. 

Vol. /., net ortimgly— 
No. i. HaNDtt. Chorus, "Y« Boundless Realms of Joy" 
Anthem), as. 

*. MotABT. Andante from th. Pianoforte Concerto in 
j. J. S. Bach. Chorus, "Nun lob', main' W, de 
th* Church Canutes, as 

4. Drssax. Andante from th* Pianoforte Sonata in D 

No. 1. **. 

5. GftAUN. Choral Fugue from " Der Tod Jeau." as 

6. J. S. Bach. AriaT'* Schlag e doch, gewttnschte Stunde," from the 

Church Cantata.* a* 
». Handbi. " Crown with Festal Pomp the Day." (Hercules.) as. 

8. CutMKKTt. Adagio from th* Piano Sonata in G minor, Op. 34. 

No. a. as. 

9. Havun. Chorus, " Quoniam tu solus," from the tOi Mass. tt. 
to, MotABT. Andantino from Piano and Violin Sonata in B Hat. tt. 
11. J. S. Bach. Choral Fugue, " Kyrie Elcison," from the Mat* in B 

minor, as. 

la. Bbbtmovbh. Adagio from the Sextett. Op. 71. ss 

13. Handbi. Fugue from the and Oboe Concerto, as. 

14. Handbi.. Air. " O Sleep, why dost thou leave me 1" (Semele.) as. 
13- J. S. Bach. Chorus, " Aller Augen wart en, Herr," from the Church 

Cantata*, n. 

16. Mozabt. Andante from the Violin Quartett. No. 7. as 

17. Gbauh. Choral Fugue, "In I* Doaine, speravi," from the " Te 

Deum." a*. 

■S. Cm kx lb mi. 'Cum Sancto Spirilu," from the and Mass. as. 
19. J. S. Bach. Aria, "Qui sedes," from the Mass in B minor, as. 
»o. BltTHom, Adagio from the Piano and Violin Sonata. Op 08. tt. 
si. J. S. Bach. Chorus, " Herrscfaer de* Himmels," from I 

Oratorio, as, 
*•. Hamdbl. . 
aj. Bbbthovbm. 

*4. J. S. Bach. Chorus, "Christen, Sunt dieses Tag," from a < 
Cantata for Christmas Day, a*. 

Vol. II. , net 18/. / or singly-* 
No. 35. MaMr>Bta*nHN Chorus, " Der Erdkreit iat nun des Herrn.** 
(Paulus.) as. 
*&. ScHVBBarr. " Bcnedictus," (Mas* in E flat) tt. 
•7. SchvmaMR. Solo and Chorus, " Dir. der Unberuhrbaren." (Faust.) 
is. 

18. N. W. Cadb. Elcgi*. (Op 19, No. 1.) is. 

to. Schlmbt. Fugue, " El vium venturi." (Mass in E Sat.) as. 6d. 

30. Mbndblssohn. Allegretto. (Lobgetang Symphony.) as 6d. 

31. Schumann. Solo and Chorus, " SehtaP nun, uud mhc " (Paradise 

and th* Pert. ) a*. 
3*. Rbinbckb. Entr'acte (King Manfred.) as. 

33. SCHUBBBT. Andante. (Octets, Op. too.) 3s. 

34. J. Bbahms. " Ave Marta." at. 

35. ScHt aBBT. Adagio. (Quartett in E flat.) tt. 

36. M bn dkl&sohn. Andante. (Violin Concerto.) js. 

37. Schcmann. Chorus, " Denn hcil.g lit da* Blut." 

the Peri.) 3*. 

Schvbbbt. Air, " Steh tm letaten Kampf." (Laaarut.) ts. 

39. N. W. Gadb. Komanaa. (Op. 10, No. 7.) la. 

40. Schumann. Slow Movement. (Symphony in K flat.) as. 6t 
|i. MtMiiiusotiri. Hymn to ilacchut. (Antigone.) u. od. 

4*. ScHl'MBBT. Kvnt. (Mai 

43. Schumann. NachtstOck. 

44. Schubsbt. 



Chorus, " He saw the lovely Youth." (Theodora ) 
March and Chorus from the " Ruins of Athens 



(Mas* in G.) as. 

(Op. *3, No. 4.) n. 
(Symphony in B minor.) js. 



P. MENDELSSOHN-BARTHOLDY'S 
COMPLETE ORGAN WORKS. 

New Edition, revised by EBENEZER PROUT. 
Op. 37. Preludes and Fugues, 7s. 64 Op. 65. Six Sonatas, 15*. 
Or singly No. 1. in F; a, in C minor ; 3. in A ; 4, in B flat ; 5. in D ; 6, in 
D minor. Each 4s. 

FRANZ" SCHUBERTS^XSSEST" 

/■ Vocal Scort by EBENEZER PROUT. 

(Labob Octavo.) i ■■ «' 

No. i. In F not • 3 • 

.. .. .. .. net 030 

.. •• •• m .« .. net 030 

»*' o j o 

B*t o 3 • 



No.*. inG .. 
No. 3, in B flat 
No. 4, in C .. 
No. 5. in E flat 



SIX SONGS FOR VOICE, 

WITH HARMONIUM AND PIANOFORTE ACCOMPANIMENT. 



Arranged by EBENEZER PROUT. 

1. Bach. My Heart ever Faithful 

1. H AHonx. But O, what Art can teach f 

3. Havdn In Native Worth « 

Rossini. He whose Soul (Cuhtt Animam) ■» ••• 



5. StxadbU-a. Let 



K, 



...040 
...040 
...040 
...» 4 • 
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MUSICAL CRITICISM. 

To the merely superficial observer it is probable that feu- 
positions seem more enviable than that of the musical 
critic. It is thought to be a most desirable thing to have 
the opportunity of attending all the best concerts, to be 
treated often with considerable deference as " one of the 
gentlemen connected with the press "— the reporter of 
such-and-such an influential daily or weekly paper, as 
the case may be— and to be in constant receipt of the 
principal new songs and pieces. We have frequently had 
the remark made to ourselves, " It must be very pleasant 
to be the musical critic of a paper." We arc not for a 
moment intending to deny that there arc pleasures and 
advantages in connection with such a post ; were it not 
so wc should at once resign our appointment. Rut it is 
too often forgotten that there is another side to the ques- 
tion, and that the position of musical critic is by no 
means the bed of roses which many seem to imagine. 
And our object in the present article is to point out a few 
of the difficulties which arc attached to the office, and to 
make a few remarks as to its responsibilities. 

It is needless to say more than a word or two as to the 
chief requisites in a musical reviewer or reporter. Three 
qualities appear to us indispensable — knowledge, honesty, 
and liberality, or freedom from prejudice. It is obvious 
that, unless the critic is himself a well-educated musician, 
he cannot judge correctly either the compositions sub- 
mitted to htm or the performances to which he listens. 
It is of course not necessary that he should be an accom- 
plished vocalist in order to review a song, nor a finished 
pianist to judge of the merits of a new fantasia. Hut he 
should certainly have a good general, especially theoretical, 
knowledge of his art, or his opinions will be of but little 
value. No less indispensable is honesty. A critic must 
be not only able to pronounce an opinion, but willing to 
say, without fear and without partiality, exactly what he 
really thinks. When to these two qualifications we add free- 
dom from prejudice, we have named the most important 
requisites for a reviewer or reporter. By " freedom from 
prejudice " wc do not mean to imply that the critic shall 
have no personal preferences. This of course is in- 
evitable ; there will always be some who will prefer, for 
instance, the works of the old masters, while others will 
have a partiality for the more modem schooL What wc 
mean is that the critic should be equally ready to wel- 
come everything that is good, no matter whence it comes. 
The French critics who sneer at Bach and Handel, and 
the German writers who denounce Wagner as a lunatic 
at large, are alike examples of the prejudice to which we 
are alluding— a prejudice arising not from dishonesty, but 
simply from narrow-mindedness. 

Assuming then that our model critic has all the qualifi- 
cations that have been named, in what position does he 
stand towards music as it actually exists in this country? 
A little consideration will show that his post is, as wc 
have already said, by no means an enviable one. In the 
first place, the more thorough his knowledge, the more 
sensitive will he be to faults, and the more inclined to be 
intolerant of rubbish. As a large pcr-centage of all the 
music published at the present day deserves no other 
name, it is absolutely impossible for a competent reviewer 
to speak favourably of it ; and the more honest he is, 
the more likely he » to make himself enemies. Unfor- 
36 



turjately, too, those composers, if we may give them the 
name, who are the most ignorant of music are precisely 
those who arc the least conscious of their own deficiencies, 
and who, consequently, feel themselves the most aggrieved 
when their music is, to use the common phrase, " cut up." 
Sometimes the unfortunate reviewer is accused of per- 
sonal animosity, when in fact he has no feeling in the 
matter but a desire to speak the truth according to his 
convictions. This is even more the case with respect to 
public performers. But we arc touching here upon deli- 
cate ground ; let us content ourselves with saying that wc 
heartily wish the same freedom of speech were common 
in this country which, to judge from German musical 
papers, seems to prevail on the Continent, 

One more difficulty of musical criticism remains to l>c 
noticed— that the critic, if honest, must sometimes set 
himself in opposition to public opinion. Our musical 
public is influenced much more by names than by any- 
thing else ; and, in a general way, it will refuse to see 
any blemishes in its favourites. If a popular conductor 
takes unwarrantable liberties with the text of the great 
masters, or a favourite singer alters one of her songs in 
such a way as utterly to destroy its beauty as a work of 
art, it is of but littlc'usc, as things at present are, for the 
critic to comment upon it. In all probability he will be 
disbelieved, or accused of personal feeling; the conductor 
or the singer will simply go on as before, and the critic 
will merely have made an enemy— perhaps a powerful 
one— and have done no good to the cause he has at heart. 
This is, to our thinking, the most disheartening feature in 
connection with musical criticism in this country ; the 
more so as it is one for which we are unable to suggest a 
remedy. If the whole of the press would combine to 
denounce it, something might perhaps be done ; but, from 
the natural diversity of opinion among musical men, this 
is obviously impossible ; and we can only trust to the 
gradual improvement in public taste to rectify the evil. 
We fear it will be a long time before this is done. 

In conclusion, wc appeal to our readers, especially to 
such of them as send us music for review, to give us 
credit for being actuated by a simple desire to do them 
justice, to the best of our ability— to praise them where 
praise is possible, and where it is not, to deal as gently 
with them as the circumstances of the case may honestly 
warrant. 



HANDEL'S "PASSION MUSIC." 

BY EBENEZER PROUT, B.A. 

ALL well-read musicians are acquainted with Sebastian 
Bach's great masterpieces, the Passion according to 
Matthew and the Passion according to John. The 
frequent performances of the former work during the last 
few years both in London and the provinces have diffused 
a nearly universal acquaintance with it among musical 
men ; and it will probably not be long before the com- 
panion work— which, though inferior in grandeur, is full 
of striking beauties— will be nearly as well known. It has 
occurred to me that it would probably be interesting to the 
readers of the Musical Record if I give them an account 
of Handel's treatment of the same subject, more especially 
as his two settings of the Passion music have only been 
recently published, and are, I believe, unknown, except by 
name, to the majority even of professors. 
Without further preface, I shall proceed to speak of— 

I. THE PASSION ACCORDING TO ST. JOHN. 

This work was published for the first time as Part 9 of 
the new edition of Handel's works now being issued under 
the auspices of the German Handel Society. It was 
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written in 1704, when its composer was only 
years of age ; and peculiar interest attaches to it from 
the fact that -it is the earliest work of Handel's which 
has come down to us in a complete form. From the 
preface, written by Dr. Chrysander, it appears that only 
one manuscript is in existence, and that is not in the 
autograph of tne composer. The internal evidence, how- 
ever, from the style of the work, is so strong that nobody 
familiar with Handel's music can have the least doubt 
of its genuineness. It foreshadows the composer of the 
Messiah much in the same way as an early symphony of 
Mozart's gives traces of the author of the Jupiter. 

Another interesting point about this work is that the 
narrative portion of the piece — that given in the words of 
the Gospel — is identical with a large part of the Johannes- 
Passion of Bach ; and, with the two scores side by side, 
one can compare the two great contemporary musicians, 
bearing in mind, however, that Bach wrote in the full 
maturity of his powers, while (as already mentioned) 
Handel's work is a production of his youth. 

The Passion according to St. John was written with 
German words ; and in the published score both the ori- 
ginal text and an English adaptation are given. The 
of the libretto foUows the 



same plan as 

ti's two Passions, the Scripture text being treated 
dramatically, and various reflections, in the form of songs, 
&c., introduced in the pauses of the narrative. One of 
the most important features of Bach's music is, however, 
wanting here. From the first page to the last of the work 
there is no trace of the choral. We shall meet with it 
repeatedly in the second and later Passion, but in the 
earlier work it is altogether absent. 

One more curious point should be mentioned before 
proceeding to notice the work in detail. So far as I am 
aware, there is not a single movement in this work which 
Handel subsequently transferred to his later compositions. 
Considering how frequently he adopted this method of 
procedure— as, for instance, with his Chandos Anthems, 
and (the most striking instance of all) with his later Passion, 
as we shall see presently— one is driven to adopt one of 
two hypotheses to account for this : cither the composer 
attached so little value to the music that he did not think 
it worth using again— and this is hardly probable, as 
some of the movements are of great brauty— or else he 
had preserved no copy of the score. The latter is perhaps 
the more likely supposition. 

The narrative of the Evangelist is, as with Bach, given 
to a tenor solo, Pilate to an alto, and our Saviour to the 
bass. It is an interesting thing, too, that Handel should 
have anticipated the device adopted twenty-five years 
later by Bach, in his Passion according to Matthew, of 
distinguishing the words of our Lord by invariably accom- 
panying them with the string quartett It is highly im- 
probable that Bach ever saw the present work ; we must 
therefore regard the fact simply as one of those curious 
coincidences sometimes to be met with in music. 

The orchestral score, as in most of Handel's earlier 
works, is but small, consisting merely of the string 
quartett, two oboes, and the continuo for organ or harp- 
sichord. One movement has two flutes. The choruses, 
with the exception of one chorus of the soldiers for male 
voices, are in five parts, with two tenors. 

The work begins with an orchestral prelude of six bars 
only, " Grave," in G minor, the chromatic harmonies of 
which are of unusual boldness for the age at which they 
were written, and of a sombre character, fitted to prepare 
the hearer's mind for the solemn tragedy to be enacted. 
After a short recitative for the Evangelist, " Then Pilate 
took Jesus and scourged him," follows a charming soprano 
air, ■ Sins of ours of deepest stain," a thoroughly Handclian 



melody, which I cannot help thinking would have been 
introduced into one of the oratorios if Handel had had it 
by him. Another recitative leads to the first chorus, 
" King of Judah, hail I" Here I should mention that, as 
in Bach's Passions, most of the dramatic choruses in this 
work are remarkable for their conciseness. But there is 
one important difference in the method of the two com- 
posers. Bach's choruses, long or short, are nearly all 
polyphonic, and his masterly effects arc produced by the 
iteration of the leading theme. Handel, on the contrary, 
strikes his sledge-hammer blows with full chords ; and in 
some of the short choruses in this work we find the first 
indications of the genius which thirty-four years subse- 
quently wrote " He rebuked the Red Sea " and " Who is 
like unto thee, O Lord?" The little chorus now under 
notice is one example of this ; more arc to be found later 
in the work. 

The following number of the score furnishes the first 
example of what is sometimes called the arioso recitative, 
which differs from the ordinary recitative in the cantabilt 
character of its phrases, and in its more elaborate accom- 
paniment. It is used here in setting the words of Pilate, 
" Sec ye 1 bring him forth unto you that ye may know 
that I find no fault in him." The whole part of Pilate is 
treated in the same way, doubtless to give individuality 
to the character, as the arioso is not used in any other 
portion of the work. 

Space will not allow me to dwell in detail on all the 
movements of this interesting work, but there are several 
points which cannot be altogether passed over. The little 
chorus, " Crucify ! crucify!" is only three bars in length, 
but its effect is marvellous. It is in some degree ana- 
logous to that terrific cry of '' Barabbas ! " in Bach's 
Passion according to Matthew, which those who have 
once heard it will never forget. True, the power of Bach's 
idea arises largely from the abrupt entry of the voices on 
the chord of the diminished seventh, while Handel's 
chorus consists entirely of a sequence of sixths ; but the 
effect is hardly less striking ; and, as compared with the 
old Leipzig Cantor's setting of these words, I cannot help 
giving the palm to Handel. Many of my readers will 
remember that in both of Bach's Passions the " Krcuzige, 
kreuzige," is set to an elaborate fugue. The short and 
simple burst of harmony is certainly to my mind the more 
impressive. 

After another arioso for Pilate, follows the chorus, " We 
have a certain law," which, like that just referred to, is 
distinguished by considerable dramatic power. Passing 
over two or three less important numbers, we come to a 
solo for our Lord, " Thou couldcst have no power over 
me," which is remarkable not merely for its intrinsic 
musical beauty, but for the truthfulness of its expression. 
After the two wild and fiery choruses which have pre- 
ceded, and the solo of Pilate, " Spcakcst thou not unto 
me?" in which the uncertainty and anxiety of the Roman 
soldier arc admirably depicted, there is a quiet majesty — 
I would almost say a passionless calm— about the setting 
of our Lord's words, which is highly effective ; the effect, 
moreover, being heightened by the instrumental accom- 
paniments, in which two flutes, in what Berlioz so happily 
calls their " velvet tones," play in thirds, in octaves with 
the violins. This instrumental effect, though but seldom 
employed by Handel, would seem to have been a favourite 
of his, as we meet with it in some of his choicest songs — 
to quote only two examples, in " Tears such as tender 
fathers shed" {Deborah), and "O come let us worship" 
(Chandos Anthems). The soprano song which follows, 
u O Son of God, from bonds of thine," is not musically 
one of the most attractive pieces in the work, but it is 
interesting from the novelty of its form. It < 
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less than five changes from common to triple time, and 
vice versA, and moreover presents one of the earliest 
examples of Handel's fondness for introducing what are 
technically known as "divisions," long roulades which 
serve to exhibit the skill of the singer, but which (with all 
respect to the composer be it said) are often as tedious as 
they are exacting. A very fine fugal chorus, " If thou let 
this man go," succeeds, the rapid movement and close 
imitations of which are evidently 



, intended to depict the 
growing excitement of the Jewish populace. In the fol- 
lowing chorus, " Away with him ! Crucify him ! " the 
rage becomes even more intense. Commencing with an 
allegro, in which the voices enter successively with the 
words "Away with him !" the phrase " Crucify him! " is 
uttered by the whole chorus together solemnly and 
deliberately {adagio, as before). The first subject is then 
repeated, but now with increased fury — presto instead of 
allegro. The entire chorus is only eleven bars in length, 
but what an eleven bars ! For dramatic power this 
short piece may compare with the finest parts of Bach's 
Passion. 

After a long and old-fashioned bass solo, on which it is 
needless to dwell, the narrative is resumed, and we soon 
reach another fugucd chorus, " We have no king but 
Caesar," which is by no means equal in interest to those 
that have preceded it. Passing over an alto song and 
some recitatives, we come to another dramatic chorus, 
■ Write not the king of the Jews," in which Handel's later 
style is clearly foreshadowed. The next tenor song, " The 
coat that thou dost lose," is chiefly noteworthy as the only 
example in the work of a movement written upon a 
"ground bass," of which so many instances arc to be met 
with in Handel's oratorios. The triplet figure for the 
basses in this song has some resemblance to that after- 
wards used in the chorus of Deborah, " O Baal, monarch 
of the skies," the key of the two movements being also the 
same. In the following chorus of the soldiers " 1-ct us 
not rend it," is to be noted an instance of Handel's care 
in setting his text. This chorus is written without soprano 
voices, the alto part being doubtless intended to be sung 
by male voices only. In the only other " Soldiers' 
Chorus" by Handel which I remember— the lovely 
" Venus laughing from the skies" in Theodora— the same 
device is adopted. 

Curiously enough, the first and considerably the longer 
part of this Passion ends, not with a chorus, but with a 
duet for the unusual combination of two tenor voices 
And here it may be mentioned that as a whole the solo 
music is inferior in interest to the choruses. We all 
know that it is with his broad masses of sound that 
Handel produces his grandest effects, and it is probable 
that his great choruses will continue to delight musical 
hearers long after the larger part of his songs have been 
consigned to oblivion. In this, his earliest known work, 
though the choral movements are mostly small, and but 
little developed, they stand prominently out. by their 
power, from the rest of the work. The airs, fine though 
some of them unquestionably are, are in comparison un- 
important. Yet after all it is but the embryo, so to speak, 
of Handel's great choral effects that will here be found ; 
it was not till nearly thirty years later, in Deborah, that he 
first availed himself fully of these wonderful resources. 

The second part of this Passion is very short, the score 
comprising only twenty-seven pages, nor is it on the 
whole equal to the first. This is to be accounted for by 
the fact that, with the exception «of the final chorus, it is 
all for solo voices, and offers little scope for dramatic 
expression. There is therefore no occasion to notice it in 
detail. But a few words must be said about the con- 
cluding funeral chorus, "Sweetly sleep, thy woes now 



over," which is of remarkable beauty and pathos. In its 
feeling of subdued tenderness it recalls the exquisite dirge 
in Samson, " Glorious hero, may thy grave," or portions 
of the Funeral Anthem for Queen Caroline. After the 
long succession of recitatives, airs, and ducts which have 
preceded, it seems as if Handel, as soon as a chorus 
presented itself, at once soared away for a higher flight. 
This finale is incomparably the finest movement in the 
second part of the work. I would almost go further, and 
say that, from an abstractly musical point of view- 
putting aside the dramatic elements which give so much 
power to the choruses in the first part— this is the gem of 
the entire Passion. 

But little has been said about the recitatives. Of 
course anything like a description of them is out of the 
question in such an article as this ; but mention should 
be made of their great dramatic truth. It is too often 
forgotten that Handel was not only unrivalled in his 
sacred music, but was also the greatest operatic composer 
of his day. As with the choruses and airs, we find here 
the first promise in the recitatives of the genius to which 
we owe such masterpieces of declamation as " Thy rebuke 
hath broken his heart," and " Deeper and deeper still." 

In venturing to pronounce a judgment on the Passion 
according- to St. John as a whole, 1 would sum up the 
substance of my article by saying that it foreshadows 
with great distinctness the future style of its composer ; 
and though as a whole it cannot be called a great work, 
it is, for the reason just given, if for no other, of great 
interest to musicians. 

In a future article I hope to give the readers of this 
paper some account of Handel's second and more 
elaborate treatment of the same subject in his oratorio, 
The Passion 0/ Christ. 



BACHIANA. 

CARL rHII.lP EMANURl. BACH. 

The illustrious Johann Sebastian Bach rejoiced in nu- 
merous olive-branches. Four of his sons became dis- 
tinguished musicians, and are known by the names of the 
towns in which they respectively passed the greater part 
of their lives. In this way Friedemann Bach is called 
the Bach of Halle, Emanuel Bach the Bach of Hamburg, 
Johann Christian Bach the London Bach, and Johann 
Christoph the Biickeburg Bach. We have to do now with 
the Hamburg Ifach, Carl Philip Emanuel, Sebastian 
Bach's second son. Emanuel was born at Weimar, in 
1714 ; like his brother, Friedemann, he was a pupil of his 
father. In early life he had studied law at the University 
of Leipzig ; in 1738 he settled in Berlin, and was ap- 
pointed by Frederick the Great accompanyist of his 
private concerts. In 1767 he succeeded the composer 
Tclcmann as musical director in Hamburg, where he 
resided for twenty-one years. He died in 1788, when 
Beethoven was eighteen, Mozart thirty-two, and Joseph 
Haydn fifty-six years old. I give these biographical par- 
ticulars because they help to fix the sequence of the 
different composers. Emanuel Bach was educated by his 
father with all possible care, and the worthy old man 
looked with pardonable pride at hi? well-instructed, 
accomplished, high-principled, and at the same time 
amiable and agreeable son. Friedemann Bach, Emanuel's 
elder brother, squandered away his finest ideas ; he 
was too careless and indolent even to write down his 
compositions, and we read how, after repeated warnings 
and reprimands from the authorities, he lost his appoint- 
ment, and died in wretchedness and beggary. In his 
brother Emanuel we find, on the contrary, a man carefully 
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using his talent not only for his own benefit, but also for 
the pleasure and gratification of others. He appears to 
have been a perfect gentleman, well read, an excellent 
linguist, polished in manners, and thoroughly honourable ; 
generally respected and sincerely admired by men like 
Mozart, Clcmenti, and Haydn. When Emanuel Bach 
declared " that the Germans were particularly adapted for 
uniting the neatness and brilliancy of French tatte with 
the /leasing and insinuating qualities of the Italian 
cantadite," he gave a correct picture of his own com- 
positions. Amongst the German composers, Emanuel 
Bach is almost the first who really understood the charm 
of the human voice, and who felt that it has capabilities 
entirely surpassing those of any instrument, a soul of its 
own, which must be studied to be properly understood. 
Handel in Italy studied Italian music in its own country ; 
and later, when he took to writing oratorios, he sometimes 
selected Bible words — short, powerful, and expressive I 
sentences. Sebastian Bach had to take for his motctts 
and cantatas German poetry of very questionable merit. 
It is known that the regeneration of the German language i 
and poetic taste was particularly owing to the exertions | 
of Wieland, Lessing, Klopstock, Herder, Goethe, and | 
Schiller ; the German poetry of the earlier part of the 
eighteenth century was thoroughly worthless, from its 
stilted, artificial, and bombastic nature. Language that | 
is in the true sense poetic must adapt itself to music. 
This condition the German poetry, or rather verse, of the 
time of Sebastian Bach did not fulfil ; and that composer 
was therefore obliged to take short phrases of three or 
four words only. Thus, in one of Bach's grand arias the 
words " wherefore should I not " are repeated over and 
over again with endless and wearisome iteration. The 
natural consequence was the figurative treatment of 
subjects, and it is no wonder that a man to w hom counter- 
point had become almost a second nature, should look on 
the human voice as on an instrument which lends itself 
readily to such treatment. Emanuel Bach felt this ; at 
least he remarks, " that a composer ought to hear good 
singers frequently, as in hearing them he learns to think 
songs, and every composer ought to sing over his ideas to 
himself before he accepts them for further working out. 
This remark is more important than it seems; it contains 
the key to the proper understanding of Emanuel Bach's 
works — it explains Haydn and Mozart. Emanuel Bach 
had imbibed his father's principles in the most intellectual 
way, but being more a man of the world he looked at them 
from another point of view. He was particularly anxious 
to regard every object he took in hand from the most 
pleasing side. Yet with all the difference between his 
compositions and those of his illustrious father, we find 
in both the same innate order, clearness, and genuineness. 
He was well aware of the greatness of him whom he 
admired and revered, and said more than once, " I was 
obliged to strike out a little path of my own, or people 
would never have been aware of my existence.'' And this 
little path, unpretending as it seems, and emanating from 
the desire to loosen the chains which bound instrumental 
music to canonical and cold rules, led eventually into the 
greater and clearer path of our modern music, on which 
Beethoven marched forward to perfection. Men like 
Emanuel Bach deserve to be much better known, and it 
is not a good testimony for our anxiety to do justice to the 
well-deserving, that his sonatas for connoisseurs and 
amateurs should not have been reissued until recently 
(Paris and Breslau), and these editions were the first 
which appeared since their original publication. Haydn 
and Mozart, most excellent judges, had a better idea of 
Emanuel Bach. They remarked, " He is the father, we 
arc merely the children, and he who does not agree to 



that— is an ass."* The speech of simple children of nature 
like Haydn and Mozart, though less refined than the 
forms at present in use, often possesses a great amount 
of truth. ( r» be tmtttfd. > 



SPECIAL SERVICE AT ST. PAUL'S CATHEDRAL 
It will doubtless be remembered by ourreaders that Bach's 
Passion according to St. Mntihnu was performed at a 
special service in* Westminster Abbey, in Holy Week, two 
years ago. Since that time much discussion has taken 
place, and considerable interest been felt in the question 
of the use of an orchestra in church. The Rev. H. A. 
Walker, the late precentor of St. Alban's, Holborn (whose 
resignation of his post, in consequence of failing health, 
was a cause of much regret), introduced several Masses 
(sung of course to the words of our English liturgy), with 
full instrumental accompaniments, into the services of that 
church. Perhaps most noteworthy of all was the fine ren- 
dering of Schubert's neat Mass in E flat ; but mention 
should also be made oi Weber's Mass in <., and Schumann's 
in C minor, which were also given. A move in the same 
direction has now been made at our metropolitan cathe- 
dral, which, in its practical bearings on the important 
question under discussion, is more to the point, as showing 
how, without in any way departing from the ordinary 
form of cathedral service, the resources of the orchestra 
can be made available for festival occasions. 

The 35th ult., being the feast of the Conversion of St. 
Paul, was appropriately chosen by the authorities of the 
cathedral for a special musical service. We believe that 
we arc correct in giving the chief credit, both of the 
original idea and of its carrying out, to Dr. Staincr, the 
distinguished organist of the cathedral. He is known to 
be a warm advocate of the orchestra in the church ; and 
he desired to prove the feasibility of its introduction 
without departing from the simplicity of our cathedral 
service, as compared with the more elaborate ritual of 
the Romish Church. It was suggested as an appropriate 
thing that on the day in question the anthem, which, 
as all know, occurs after the third collect of evening 
prayer, should consist of a large selection from Men- 
delssohn's oratorio, St. Paul. A largely augmented 
chorus, of about sixty boys and fifty men, was secured, 
and a complete though small orchestra of some thirty- 
five performers engaged, who were stationed on each side 
of the entrance to the choir. Mr. George Cooper, the 
assistant-organist of the cathedral, presided at the organ, 
while Dr. Staincr conducted from the back of the lectern. 
Before the service, the overture to the oratorio was excel- 
lently played by the band, as an "opening voluntary ," 
the organ entering with the chorale at the close with 
remarkably fine effect. As at the recent performance of 
St. Paul at the Crystal Palace, Mendelssohn's own 
organ part was used— an example which might with 
great advantage be followed at other performances of 
the work. Alter the overture, a sermon was preached 
by Prebendary Dalton— an innovation on the ordinary 
course of the service. On this, however, we have 
nothing to say, as our concern is only with the musical 
portion of the festival. At the close of the sermon the 
usual " Order of Evening Prayer " was proceeded 
with. The effect of Tallis's versiclcs sung by so large a 
choir with organ accompaniment was very fine. The 
" Magnificat " and " Nunc Dimittis" were sung to Elvcy's 
Service in a, the organ accompaniment of which had 
been judiciously arranged for the orchestra by Dr. Staincr. 
As already mentioned, the selection from St. Paul took 
the place of the anthem. It was most happily chosen, 
and embraced three distinct portions of the oratorio. 
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The first commenced with the scene of the conversion, the 
recitative and chorus beginning " And as Saul journeyed, 
he drew near unto Damascus.'' In this piece the effect 
of the short phrases of chorus, " Saul, Saul, why perse- 
cutest thou me?" and " I am Jesus of Nazareth, whom 
thou pcrsecutcst," sung with the most beautiful precision 
by the mass of boys' voices, was indescribably lK-autiful. 
Often as we have heard the passage, we have never before 
been touched by it in the same way. There was a kind 
of ethereal delicacy about it, which we miss altogether in 
the performance by larger and coarser choirs. The grand 
chorus which follows, " Rise up, arise," was superbly sung, 
the fugue coming out with especial distinctness; and the 
choral, " Sleepers, wake," formed a climax to the preceding 
movements which was absolutely thrilling. The solo 
parts in the selection were sung by Messrs. Barrett, Kerr 
Gedge, F. Walker, and Winn, and by Masters Grover, 
Batten, and Couldcry- All were thoroughly satisfactory ; 
but we must single out for particular mention Mr. Winn's 
admirable rendering of the lovely song, " O God, have 
mercy upon me," which (after a recitative) follows the 
choral last mentioned. The air and chorus, " I praise 
thee, O Lord" (solo also by Mr. Winn), were charmingly 
given ; but the opening of the grand chorus, " O great is 
the depth," was spoilt by a misunderstanding on the part 
of the organist as to the time. He was unfortunately 
placed in a position from which it was quite impossible 
for him to sec the conductor's baton ; and it would be 
desirable, if such a performance should be repeated, that 
some means of communication between him and the con- 
ductor be established. Another point we noticed with 
regard to the organ was that, owing to its being on a so 
much higher level than the choir, and consequently in a 
hotter atmosphere, its pitch gradually rose ; and as it 
was, we presume, thought indecorous for the instruments 
to tune afresh between the movements, the band and 
organ were, by the end of the service, at variance to the 
extent of nearly a quarter of a tone— the effect being, to a 
sensitive ear, simply distressing. 

The second part of the selection included (besides the 
connecting recitatives) the duct, " Now we are ambassa- 
dors the chorus, " How lovely are the messengers ;" and 
the whole of the last part of the oratorio, beginning at the 
recitative, "And they all persecuted Paul on his way," and 
comprising the song, " Be thou faithful unto death ; " the 
quartctt and chorus, " Far be it from thy path ; " the 
chorus, " See what love hath the Father ;" and the grand 
finale, Not only unto him." The whole service was one 
reflecting the highest credit on all connected with it, and 
especially on Dr. Stainer, who has, we think, completely 
proved the practicability of using an orchestra without 
>n any way destroying the character of our cathedral ser- 
vices, or causing them to degenerate into mere musical 
performances. 

As we write at the moment of going to press, we have 
no time now to enlarge upon the general bearings of this 
question. We may possibly at some future time return 
to it ; meanwhile we must confine ourselves to the ex- 
pression of the hope that the experiment which, on the 
present occasion, has proved so completely successful, 
may be repeated at some future and not distant time. 



and twelfth Gcwandhaus Concerts, as well as the fotn A 
Chamber-music Soiree at the Gcwandhaus. These fi.»' 
evenings brought only a single instrumental novelty, and 
that was an octett for flute, oboe, two clarinets, two b.v..- 



jfbrrifjn CotTfSponlirntt. 

MUSIC IN NORTH GERMANY. 

(FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.) 

Leipzig, January, 1873. 
TO-DAY we have to report about the ninth, tenth, eleventh, 



soons, and two horns, On. 1 56, by F. Lach 



In this pap 



we have so often given expression to our deep and warmly 
felt veneration for this aged composer, that we need not 
fear being misunderstood if, with all acknowledgment of 
this composition, we cannot suppress the feeling that it is 
rather a work cleverly combined than springing from t! e 
depth of the heart. That also in this octett of Lachncr s 
everything is most cleverly invented, purely and correctly 
treated, and of good effect as regards sound — these arc suit 
characteristics which we will not dispute ; but the charm- 
ing loveliness, the intellectual, often surprising, idc i* 
which other orchestral works of Lachncr offer, we hnvj 
not found in this octett. For all that, we are very grateltd 
for the excellent performance of this work by the best 
players of our concert orchestra. 

The ninth Gcwandhaus Concert gave us the opportunity 
of making the acquaintance of a young highly-gilt ed 
violin player, Hcrr Hugo Wehrle, from Stuttgart. Ti>is 
artist is in possession of a beautiful rich and full tone 
excellent and pure intonation, and brilliant execution. 
He proved these good qualities in the performance ol 
Molique's concerto in A minor, and a composition ot his 
own, entitled " Introduction and Polonaise." About the 
worth, or to speak more correctly, the entire worthlessness 
of the last-named work, we will not quarrel with II- it 
Wchrlc. On the other hand, we willingly concur in the 
extraordinary recognition he met after the performanrtc 
of Molique's fine and most charming 5th Conccito. 
Herr Wehrle possesses, besides his technical periec- 
tion, nobility and warmth in perception, and plays like a 
true artist. To our Conservatory, and particularly to his 
master, David, this young artist, who has left the school 
some years ago, is doubtless a great credit. 

Not quite the same position was taken by the violinist 
of the twelfth Subscription Concert, Herr Josef Ludwl-, 
from London. But nevertheless it is with satisfaction that 
we testify to this gentleman's very excellent performance of 
the adagio and the first movement from Spohris D minor 
concerto. No. 9. If Herr Ludwig gains still in fulness of 
tone and more freedom in execution, the circle of violin 
virtuosi will acquire in him a valuable addition. The 
talent is certainly present. 

We have only to note one pianoforte performance of the 
concerts, but suntma cum laudt. Friiulein Erika Lie was 
favourably remembered from her last year's performance, 
and we have with acknowledgment spoken of her render- 
ing of the F minor concerto by Chopin on that occasion. 
Much higher stood her performance of the G major con- 
certo by Beethoven during this season, and we have w. ./ 
learned to form a far higher opinion of Friiulein Lie's 
artistic importance. " Es wachst der Mensch mit seincn 
Zweckcn,"* says the poet, and so has doubtless also lb? 
higher artistic value of her task been the means of en • 
couraging Friiulein Lie to greater artistic executions. 

The different vocal performances can all be called wc'l 
finished and good. The names of Herr Gura and Frau 
Peschka-Lcutncr arc sufficient guarantee for this asser- 
tion. The first-named gentleman sang at the ninth con- 
cert the air of the Seneschal in Jean de Paris, which we 
do not hesitate to call the most hncly felt comic creation 
of the immortal Boieldieu, and three very fine songs from 
Reineckc's lately published set of songs, Op. 118. Frau 
Peschka-Lcutncr sang Mozart's concert air, " Spcrai 
vicino," and three of the Scotch Songs by Beethoven. 
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Less good were the vocal ensembles at the tenth con- 
cept. They consisted of Beethoven's compositions, the 
trio, "Tremate empi," and the elegiac song, "Sanft wie 
du lebtest." The ladies Mahlknccht and lionec, and the 
gentlemen Rcbling and Rcss, all members of our Opera 
company, were the performers. The performance ap- 
peared to us to suffer from insufficient rehearsal. 

On the other hand, we have to thank the appearance of 
Fraulein Cornelia Mcysenheim at the twelfth Gewandhaus 
Concert for one of the most pleasant surprises. Fraulein 
Mcysenheim is, as we perceive from the concert pro- 
gramme, a member of the Royal Opera at Munich. At 
all events, she can only have been there a short time, as 
her name up till now was not known to us. She possesses 
a mezzo-soprano voice of really wonderful beauty. We at 
least have never heard a finer soprano. Wc cannot pos- 
s.bly describe this voice to our readers, and will abstain 
>rom saying any more about it, since otherwise we should 
have to become romantic, and all epithets, such as 
heavenly, nightingale-like, &c, cannot possibly give an 
idea of the voice. We content ourselves with the simple 
remark that to ourselves this voice, with its noble quality 
and its fulness, is one of the most sympathetic we have 
ever heard. Fraulein Meysenheim sang the air " Parto" 
from Titus, by Mozart ; the air " Herr, fuhH uns nun, 
zum Ziel des langen Lcids," from Handel's Judas Macca- 
tetlfji* and songs by Schubert and Haydn. As regards 
the technical and intellectual understanding of this lady 
we have nothing but the highest praise. The voice is, 
through two octaves from B to B, perfectly even, the 
execution smooth, certain, and faultlessly pure, the ex- 
pression full of fire, life, and inner warmth ; in short, 
Fraulein Meysenheim is a singer of the first rank, and wc 
envy the Munich Opera the possession of this treasure. 

Of orchestral works wc heard only old and dear ac- 
quaintances, in mostly charming execution. New to us 
\wis only Haydn's symphony in d major (No. 14 in the 
edition by Brcitkopf and Hartcl). Up till now we only 
knew this small charming symphony from the study of 
the score, and wc were deTightert by the fine execution of 
the work at the twelfth Subscription Concert. 

The tenth concert brought only works by Beethoven ; 
amongst them were, as orchestral pieces, the overture in 
c, Op. 1 1 J ; the Leonore overture, No. 3 ; and the A major 
symphony. All these compositions were excellently per- 
formed and received with enthusiasm. 

Less well went Lachncr*s 1st Suite (D minor), under 
the direction of the composer himself. Again this 
time the work has failed to make any deep impression 
upon us, just as at its first performance about seven or 
eight years ago. Lachner has in his later compositions, 
without exception, produced much better works. 

If we now mention Robert Schumann's charming work of 
his youth, " Overture, Scherzo, and Finale," and Schubert's 
wonderful c major symphony as excellent performances 
of the orchestra at the eleventh Gewandhaus Concert, we 
might conclude to-day our musical monthly report, since 
our Opera contents itself with endless repetitions of often- 
heard stock-pieces, and of other musical events in North 
Germany worthy to be mentioned no tidings have 
reached us. 

Finally, wc will commit a little indiscretion, and betray 
to our readers what they would only learn from the 
German papers some months hence. As regards the 
N iedcrrheinischc Music Festival this year, it is intended 
to keep it in Whitsuntide, at Aachen, with great splendour. 
It will be the fiftieth, and on account of this anniversary 
already extensive preparations are being quietly 



Hofkapellmeister Dr. Julius Rictz, of Dresden, has 
asked to conduct the performance, and has, as we know 
from good authority, accepted the invitation. For this 
reason we advise those of our readers who intend visiting 
the Continent next spring, to spend a few days during 
Whitsuntide at Aachen. 



• The< 



iof"So 



"-Ed. M. M. R. I 



MUSIC IN VIENNA 

(FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.) 

Vienna, January 12, 1873. 
The Philharmonic Society is certainly the favourite of 
the day, and it merits that title, its concerts being now 
of a perfection which can hardly be surpassed. At the 
third concert a ci-devant pupil of Hellmcsberger, Herr D. 
Krancscvics, performed one of the smaller violin 1 
cert os by Spohr (d major, No. 1 1). He had much 
cess, and showed himself evidently a conscientious an»i. 
Spohr is so seldom now played that it is quite a relief to 
hear one of his works. In the fourth concert, the ex- 
periment of playing chamber-music by all the stringed 
instruments was repeated, by taking the adagio of Mozart's 
quintetto in c minor. Beethoven's " ninth" was the famous 
number of the day, executed in a glorious manner. The 
conductor, Herr Otto Ocssoff, taking the baton for the 
hundredth time in these concerts, received honours of all 
possible kinds during and after the performance. The 
second concert of the Musikvercin was opened by an over- 
ture, which the composer, Herr Dr. Ferdinand Hiller, 
himself conducted, being on a visit in Vienna, where 
his daughter is engaged in the Stadtthcater. Hiller is 
always welcome in Vienna, and was also this time re- 
ceived with hearty applause. For the first time in Vienna 
was now produced Schumann's Des Stingers Flueh, one 
of his latest works, and every one knows what that 
means. The best parts are the choruses and two songs 
for tenor solo. Mendelssohn's H'aifturfisnacAt, which 
followed, one of his freshest compositions, produced the 
impression of a dispersing draught of air through a sultry 
atmosphere. ' The Singakadcmic in its first concert ran 
through three centuries in a few numbers, beginning with 
Scandellius, Gesius, and Schruttcr, and finishing with 
Schubert and his " Allmacht," arranged for chorus by 
Liszt. Two choruses, " Am Bodensee," by Schumann, 
Op. 59, found an appreciative audience, as did also some 
parts of the " Wcihnachtslieder," by Peter Cornelius. 
The execution of two capriccios by Scarlatti, and prelude 
and fuga, A minor, by Bach, by t rau Kolar-Auspitz, was 
irreproachable. The Haydn- Verein (your Royal Society 
of Musicians) ofTercd the yearly performance of the 
Creation, in which a young singer, ci-devant pupil of the 
Conservatoire, Clementine Proska, surprised by a very 
interesting debut. Pupils nowadays advance rapidly ; 
also, that gifted lady is already engaged as prima-donna of 
the Opera in Dresden. The quartctt soirees by Hellmcs- 
berger and Jean Becker (the Florentine) ran in parallel 
lines, the only novelty performed by Becker 
variations (on the c major scale) by Vinccnz Lad 
a composition, I am sorry to say, dry, spiritles . 
laboured. The ottctto by Schubert was performed a few 
days ago by Hellmesberger with great applause. It is to 
be published in all the six parts shortly by Friedrich 
Schrcibcr, successor of Spina. The list of pianists of 
both sexes is still increasing. The concert 01 Ludovico 
Breitncr, of Trieste, pupil of Rubinstein, proved him to be 
a clever artist, who is going the right way to become one 
day the pride of his master. The organ virtuoso, S. de 
Lange, from Rotterdam, encouraged by his good recep- 
tion in Vienna, gave his own concert in the great Musiic- 
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verein-Saal on the new organ, and his execution of works 
of Bach, Mendelssohn, Schumann, and Vivaldi showed 
again a master of his instrument 

The programme at the Opera from the uth of Decem- 
ber, 1872, till to day, has been as follows:— Don Sebtistian 
(six times), Maskenball (twice), Freischuts (twice), Fidelia, 
Tannhduser, Armida, Faust, Entfiihrung aits dem Serai/, 
judin, Don yuan, Fliegende Hollander, Pro/et, Lustieen 
Weiber von Windsor, Euryanthe, Hans Heiling. Don 
Sebastian was the novelty, new at least to the great Opera- 
house. It was first produced in February, 1845, Doniietti 
himself conducting, and Wild performing Abayaldos. The 
last performance in the old house, in a few weeks to be 
demolished to the last stone, was in December, 186s. 
rnc work was richly put on the stage, with an imposing 
funeral procession, composed of nearly 500 persons, and 
arranged on the model of an authentic picture. Also the 
decorations, particularly the Hauptplau, are of artistic 
V 1 V Thc P erformers » however, are neither striking nor 
splendid ; only Herr Beck, as Camocns, deserves to be 
mentioned. The music was never much appreciated, but 
the funeral march is known to every one, and there is 
much spectacle, and so the house is filled at every repeti- 
tion to thc last place. As the programme shows, Wagner, 
for the first time for months, has been produced only 
twice. Herr Emil Scaria, from Dresden, who sang only 
once in November as guest, commenced now a series of 
performances which are received very favourably. As he 
is at the same time a good actor, commands an excellent 
declamation, and can therefore master also the always- 
feared dialogue, some roles are of particular interest. 
Scaria performed the Landgrnf (in Tannhduser), Me- 

E>, Osmin, Fliegende Hollander, FalstafT, Lysiart 
vintke), and will finish to-morrow with Orovist. 
n and Falstaff were indeed a delight to the audi- 
ence ; as Hollander, Scaria could not reach our Beck, 
Unfortunately we want a fioritura singer for Meyerbeer's 
Robert and Hugenotten, the guest therefore could not per- 
form Bertram and Marcel, two favourite r&les of every bass 
singer. Fraulcin Dillncr began with Frau Fluth her 
career as the youngest member of our stage. Fraulein 
Ehnn is at present in Berlin as guest, the young imperial 
town being in great want of a singer of her kind. There 
is much writing about Verdi's Aida, which thc director 
had intended to perform during the Exhibition ; but 
it seems that thc great man (great indeed in comparison 
to his living compatriots) knows well how to forestall thc 
value of his work by immense pretensions, so great 
indeed that the poor Viennese seem destined to lose 
thc promised tit-bit. 

Corrrgpoiftrittr. 



MR. PARKINSON'S "PRINCIPLES OF HARMONY." 

To Ike Editor af the Monthly Musical Rkcord. 

Garstang, Lancashire. Jan. 6tk, 1873. 
Sir.— In the notice of my " l«rinciples of Harmony," contained 
in your last issue, your reviewer says : "Genius makes its own laws, 
and it is very interesting and somewhat singular to sec how. as new 
harmonic combinations are discovered, the theorists will always 
manage to account for them. As a curious example of this we may 
point to thc extract from Schumann's ' l'hanuuiesttlcke" on p. 21a 
of Mr. Parkinson's book— about as hard a nut to crack as could 
have been discovered." As this remark may possibly give your 
readers the impression that I had managtd to extract a principle 
from the chord rather than that I had given the chord in illustration 
of a principle, will you kindly allow me to explain that the natural 
principles of harmony depend no more upon the writings of the 
composer than those of perspective upon the delineations of the 
painter, and that the chord in question, derived in strict 



with those principles, appeared in the MS. copy of my work long 
before I was aware of its employment by any composer. A letter 
which I enclose to you will partly verify this, and give you the 
exact date on which my attention was first directed to the existence 
of thc chord in thc Schumann extract. You will also observe tliat 
on p. at a of my book I have given examples in the minor key of 
the use 01 four other chords of the same class ; and further, in sect. 
113. have indicated thc source of several others. An example of 




Not any of the cho-ds mentioned have I been able to find in the 
works of any composer, so that as far as thc "genius'' of thc artist 
is concerned, they appear to be still chords of the future, and 
theory is for on« in advance cf the art. It is true that in regard 
to the treatment of a subject "genius makes its own laws ; " but it 
is equally true that to a certain extent the power of genius is limited. 
A great composer can no more go beyond thc natural principles of 
harmony than a great painter cm overstep thc natural boundary de- 
fined by thc principles of perspective, or of light and shade ; and I 
much doubt whether it be possible for the genius of the artist to dis- 
cover any harmonic combination or progression that shall be grate- 
ful to the ear and, at the same time, not be in accordance with 
these natural principles. 

The remark of vour reviewer that "scarcely one of the great 
theorists has been also a distinguished composer " is equally true in 
a reversed sense ; the fact may perhaps be attributed to the'dissimi- 
larity in the powers of mind (or shall I say "genius ") required -the 
one inductive, the other creative, and rarely combined in equal and 
in great degrees in thc same person. 

Thanking you for your kindly notice ol mv book. I remain. Sir. 
yours very truly. \V. W. Parkinson. 



[We are most happy to print Mr. 
this opportunity of assuring both him and our readers, 1I1.U nothing 
was further from our intention than to insinuate that he had 
stretched or twisted his theories to explain thc passage in question. 
Perhaps we should have more accurately expressed our meaning 
had we said : " Theorists are always able to show in accordance 
with what laws such combinations are to be explained.'' ITic word 
"managed'' was not meant to bear the unfavourable construction 
which Mr. Parkinson fears may l>e put upon iL— iil*. M. M. R.] 
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Sextet! in G Major, fir 7W IW.w, 7W Violas, and T:w Vio- 
loncellos. Composed by Johannks Brahms. Op. 36. Score. 
Berlin : N. Simrock. 

Among the composers of the present German school we are inclined 
to award the first place to Johannes Brahms. Though in some 
points all that we have seen of his music fails to satisfy us fully, he 
must yet be credited with great originality and inventive power, 
often with considerable poetical beauty of idea, and invariably with 
a thorough mastery of the technicalities of composition. If he can 
be said to be a follower of any of the great masters, we should con- 
sider him more under the influence of Schubert and Schumann tlian 
of any one else. By a certain dreamy romanticism, perhaps we 
should rather say "mysticism, ' he reminds us (in the spirit more 
than in the letter) of the latter composer, while he resembles 
Schubert in the extreme, often undue, development of his move- 
ments. Indeed, his great fault, which, to our mind at least, mars 
the effect of nearly all his instrumental music, is diffuseness. Asa 
striking instance of this may be named his. serenade in t>, Op. 11, 
for full orchestra — a work full of thc most delightful thoughts, but 
of which every movement is spun out till it becomes absolutely 
tedious. We can recall no modern German music more beautiful 
in its themes than the slow movement of this serenade j yet. for 
want of condensation, the effect in performance is tiresome in the 
extreme. Had Brahms but tlie faculty of self-criticism, and the 
power of knowing when he had said enough, his compositions would 
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possess a much higher artistic value than is actually the case. We 
nave before had occasion to remark upon this tendency to extreme 
development as one of the characteristics of most modern German 
musicians. We cannot at present sec that it portends an enlarging 
of the limits of the art — "beginning." as it has been said, "where 
Beethoven left off;' our impression rather is that it is too often a 
sign of weakness, and an attempt to hide the poverty of invention. 
We arc not. however, impervious to conviction. 

The Scxtett now lying before us, and which has led us into this 
train of thought, is, like all it-s composer's music, highly interesting 
and full of new thought. The first movement (allegro non troppo, 
Q major, j-4 time) is in our opinion the finest of the four. In spirit 
it distinctly reminds us in parts of the first movement of .Schubert's 
great quartett in the same key. The second subject, though hardly 
perhaps absolutely new, is full of grace ; and the developments of 
the second part arc highly ingenious. The whole allegro is. more- 
over, free from the diffuseness which, as we have already said, 
characterises so much of Brahms's music. The scheno {allegro non 
troppo, G minor, 2-4) is constructed on most quaintly original sub- 

rts, and the trio in the major — a presto gioeost in triple time — 
full of life and energy. l"he third movement {pace adagio, V. 
minor, common time) is, we think, the least interesting part of the 
work. It is diffuse, vague, and, we feel compelled to add, in places 
absolutely ugly. The finale {poco allegro, c. major, 9-8) is much 
more interesting. 'Hie composer has something new to tell us. and. 
except tliat he is too long about it. he tells it very well. This finale 
is fully equal in originality, though hardly, we think, in beauty, to 
the opening movement of the work. The treatment of the six in- 
struments is throughout very clever. There is comparatively littte 
writing in six real parts, as the violas or violoncellos frequently 
double the violins in octaves, by which method of procedure great 
fulness and richness are imparted to the body of tone. The work, 
as was mentioned in our last Issue, was recently performed at one of 
Mr. Henry Holmes's musical evenings, and will well bear a second 



Music. By Henry C. Banister. Cambridge : Deighton, Bell, 
& Co. 

This little work forms one of the series of "Cambridge School and 
College Text-books." The object of its author, w ho is well known 
as one of the Professors of Harmony and Composition in live Royal 
Academy of Music, will Ik best understood by an extract from its 
modestly written and sensible preface. Mr. Banister says : "This 
book has l*en prepared primarily to supply the want, long ex- 
pressed, of a compendious manual of musical knowledge, for the 
use of candidates for the Middle Class Examinations, in connection 
with the Universities, &c. In the course of my experience in pre- 
paring candidates for such examinations, and in superintending 
classes for the study of Musical Theory, the need of some such hand- 
look has been very apparent, and I have repeatedly been urged to 
write one : it being difficult for students to remember verbal instruc- 
tions on a subject quite new to them, and there being no book suf- 
ficiently combining the two necessary elements of comprehensive, 
ness and conciseness. I have endeavoured to compress within the 
limits of one small volume all the information respecting Musical 
Theory requisite for such students, so far as, in the nature of the 
case, such information could l>e supplied didactically. The book 

comprehends the entire range of theoretic:! I know ledge 

The work being a text-boot rather than a trtalist, the discussion of 
controverted points must not be looked for in it. Suc h discussions 
would have been beyond its scope, and frustrated its purpose with 
respect to those for whose use it is specially intended Occasionally 
different theories on the same subject are mentioned, when it is 
thought that they may lie understood by an ordinarily intelligent 
student. It is hoped that it is never done in such a way as to be- 
wilder or perplex him." Mr. Roister then gives some judicious 
directions as to the order in which the different chapters of the book 
should be studied. 

The author has by no means exaggerated the truth when he says 
that his little book' "comprehends the entire range of theoretical 
knowledge." Part I. commences with the simplest elements of 
notation, which are explained in the clearest possible manner. The 
second part treats of the rudiments of theory, and proceeds to the 
subjects of harmony and counterpoint. The large amount of infor- 
mation condensed hcr» into a small compass, yet without thereby 
becoming obscure, Is really r.urptiving. All the various kinds of 
counterpoint, simple, double, triple, and quadruple, are treated of 
in more or less detail, examples in music type being abundantly 
given from the works of Sebastian Bach, Fux, and other dis- 
tinguished writers. The third part treats of the elements of com- 
i chapters on modulation, rhythm, imitation 
, and the 



of voices and instruments. An excellent glossary of musical terms 

follows, after which arc given some forty pages of exercises in 
harmony and counterpoint. In an appendix are to be found three 
specimens of examination papers, with the answers given, to show 
the student how such papers should be filled up. 

We have purposely refrained from expressing our opinion of this 
little book till wc had described its contents, and it is now our 
pleasing duty to offer Mr. Banister our heartiest congratulation* on 
the manner in which he hxs acquittal himself or a task by no means 
so easy as may at first sight appear. The work is in every way ad- 
mirably adapted to its purpose. It is always clear and to the point, 
its arrangement is excellent, and a very complete index renders 
reference to any part perfectly easy. No student will rise from its 
perusal without being a wiser, if not a I 



Six Transcriptions from Wagner's "Tannhauser," for ike Piano- 
forte. By Fritz Spindler. Op. 94. Augener & Co. 

Few writers in what may l>e called the conventional drawing-room 
style know more exactly how to hit the taste of the public than Herr 
Spindler. His pieces arc invariably pleasing to play and to listen 
to, and, as they arc also improving as practice, are sure to be found 
useful by teachers. The present scries of transcriptions from 
Wagner's best -known opera display the usual characteristics of their 
arranger's music. The subjects arc well chosen, though under any 
circumstances Wagner is - not an author svhosc works readily lend 
themselves to the embellishments and ornamentation of the modern 
pianoforte school. Being doubtless aware of this, Herr Spindler 
lias exercised commendable self-restraint, and his pieces are not too 
profusely overlaid with forituri. They arc by no means difficult 
to play, and may be lieartily recommended both to teachers and to 
amateur pianists of average ability. The subjects selected for tran- 
scription are the Pilgrims' Chorus ; Tannhauscr's song in the first 
act, "Dir ton' mein Lob;" the popular march and chorus; and 
three of Wolfram's songs, including, of course, the popular "O 
dit, 1 



position, and^ comprises c 



Guide to Young Pianoforte Teachers and Students, by Went- 
worth Phiixipson (I^ondon : published by the Author), is a little 
book containing a large number of practical hints likely to be useful 
to the numerous class of teachers who feel themselves but imper- 
fectly educated, and who have sufficient good sense not to be above 
receiving suggestions. Of course it contains little or nothing that is 
absolutely new, but there is much in it w hich is too often neglected 
or forgotten. The chief characteristic of the book is its sound 
practical common-sense ; and we especially recommend it to musical 
governesses, though there are many so-called ' ' professors of 
music " who might also read it with great advantage. 

h'un itler-l jfen Waltzes and The Arabian Xights Waltzes, by 
Joiiann Strauss (Augener & Co.). arc two very pretty sets of 
walties by one of the most prolific and popular of living writers of 
dance music. The name of Strauss is in itself a guarantee of the 
quality of the workmanship. 

Don Carlos de Verdi. Transcription pour Vivien avec Piano, par 
Gl'IDO PAWN!. Op. 9 (Offenbach: J. Andre"), U an effective and 
not too difficult fantasia on themes from Verdi's opera. Chant du 
lit r< can, Romance sani Paroles, pour Vivien avec Piano (same 
composer and pu blisher), is a fair piece of no particular novelty 
either in design or execution. 

Un Hallo m Maschera, I'antasic sur f Opera de Verdi, pour le 
Violon avec Piano, par), B. StNGKI.iK (Offenbach : J. Andre), is 
in a musical point of view superior to the two pieces last noticed. 
It is effectively arranged, and will Ik- found useful either for concert 
or private performance. 

Original Theme with Variations, for the Violin with Pianoforte 
Aaompaniment. by R. R. Ainsworth, Op. 6 (Augener & Co.), 
would be decidedly improved by the correction of sundry con- 
secutive fifths and octaves, which occur with such frequency as to 
indicate a special predilection on the part of the composer for that 
method of harmonising. 

Pauit and l.es Huguenots, Two Fantasias for the Piano, by 
Harold Thomas (London : J. Williams), are a couple of excellent 
teaching-pieces, both of which wc can unreservedly commend. 
They aie brilliant without being unduly difficult, and are sure to 
be popular. * 

The Pilgrims' Chorus J rum "Tannh&user," transcribed for the 
Piano by Franz I.tSCT (Augener & Co.). is distinguished from 
most of its author's airangcments by being almost entirely free 
from mechanical difficulties. It is therefore suited to the capacity 
of average pupils. In spite of its comparative simplicity, it t 
by any m 
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Andante, by Lekebure Wkly, transcribed and arranged for the 
Piano by Edward Tiurti.f. (London : J. Williams), is an effective 
adaptation of one of the popular organ piece* by the late organi»t 
of the Madeleine. By a judicious use of the pedal, and the division 
of the subject between the t wo hands, Mr. Thirtlc has managed to 
bring the whole of the organ part within the reach of pianists. K 
our memory serves us aright the passage in D flat is not in the 
original; but as the piece is said on the title to be "transcribed 
and arranged for the piano," we arc not disposed to quarrel with 
the addition, which gives variety to, while it is in strict keeping 
with, the rest of the movement. 

To those in want of some new dance-music we can recommend 
five pieces, which have been forwarded to us bv the publishers, 
Messrs. A. Hammond & Co. These are the Berlin Catop, by 
G. MlCHAELls ; the El/enirUume Waltzes, bv I. HtttZKL ; the 
CremU/uleten Waltzes, by KkLER BeLa ; the lirise des Nnits 
Wal'tcs and U Premier llaiser raise, both by GEORGES I.AMOTHE. 
Of course dance-music does not require detailed criticism ; it is. 
sufficient to say that these pieces are all full of melody, and espe- 
cially—perhaps the most useful quality of all for this kind of musi- - 
they are full of what, for want of a better term, is familiarly kn 1 



nown 



by Mozart, arranged for the Piano by Brinley 



as "go. 
A gnu 1 Dei. 

Richards (London : I. Williams), is an easy transcription of the 
favourite movement from Mozart's 1st Mass. It is of course 
simply intended as a tenching-piece, and as such it is all that can 



beffi 

Offertoire, by Lw-kBURE Wkly, transcribed for t 
Bk.nley Richards (same publisher), is also well 
g» B Wfc ai d Ml Ma 4 of the six offcrtoircs for the 



the Piano bv 
The 

Richards has somewhat condensed it. Although as a matter of 
_»cipie we prefer a composer's work in its entirety, yet as this 
piece is in its original shape somewhat diffuse, the arranger has 
doubtless acted judiciously, as regards the sale of the work, in 
T'ffk'Tt Smdry " cuU in The transcription is by no means 

Dornroscktn, Melody for the Piano, by Al.PRED F. Mcllen 
(same publisher), is a very fair sample of the modem drawing- 
room piece. The opening is not particularly striking, but the music 
improves as it goes on. 

La Rosie du Matin, Caprice briUante for the Piano, by Horace 
Hill (same publisher), begins well, but the middle part of the piece 
is full of common-place arpeggios, such as arc to be met with bv 
hundreds in other pieces. 

Youth/tri Mirth, a Hanofortc Gambol (!), by Cijari.es Joseph 
FROST (London: Weekes & Co.), is a pretty little piece, suited for 
children who have made soma progress in their playing. The title I 
!?o 0 l d ' I ?^,') ,r - FroM in,cnd " Gambol " as a translation of 
"Scherzo? J-rom the style of the music we arc inclined to 
think so. 

Ofertory Anthem. Blessed te th< man, by the Rev. F. W. Da VIS (no 
pubhsher's name), consists of a scries of chords. We have racked 
our brain to no purpose to find anything else to say about it. 

Grand Festival Sanetus. by the Rev. F. W. Davis (Metztcr & 
Co.), is marked "Price Half-a-Crown." As the piece contains only 
four pages. octovo size, we consider it very dear at the price. 

Salve Begin*. Molctt, by J. Lodge Eli.erton (London : C. 
Ixinsdalc). is musicianly. but not by any means in our opinion one 
of its composer s best works. 

, SKj? Son f written and composed by Zara (I,ondon : 

J. \\ illiams), is a rather pretty ballad of the ordinary type 

&£*®V ">< >»mmersn,,. Song, by W. F. Taylor (same 
publisher), u a very pleasing little song, in its author's l*st manner. 
The Beant./nt Blue Danube. Song, words by Alfred F. IfuuiK 

unnecessary. 

One Angel. Song, words by Alprf.d F. MULLEN, the music 
adapted from the celebrated melody, -l.es Deux Ances." bv 
Jac<}lks Bixmf.kthal (same publisher), is a very cliarming little 
melody, which in its present shape makes an effective song. 

Biter, gliding river. Song, hy Henry Smart (same publisher), 
is very pleasing, and (we need hardly add) thoroughly well written. 

The Maiden's Flower Song, by Giro Pinscti (same publisher) 
is a very cliarming little piece, especially noticeable for its - 
avoidance of common-place. It deserves, and we shou' " 
obtain, popularity. 

,u OA i. av// D f" ^ '*f y * » « Son* Wiujam Metcalfe 
(Brighton : Potts & Co.). is a very simple melody, the figure of 



accompaniment to which is 
1 ' Auf FlOgeln des Gcsanges." 

Our homes eternal rest. Sacred Song, by R. ANDREWS (Lon- 
don : J. Williams), is a most singular song, In remarkable 
contradiction to the spirit of the words, the music is distinguished 
by a total absence of repose. I jkc Noah's dove. Mr. Andrews can 
find no rest for the sole of his foot. There are eight modulations 
in twenty bars ! From A flat the music proceeds to c minor, thence 
to c major, then Inck again to A flat. Tie composer then makes a 
sudden bolt into the key of t; flat, and almost before we know where 
we are, we are back again in A flat. Bv no means exhausted by 
his travels, he makes a final short excursion into the kev of c minor, 
after which his troubled spirit at last finds rest in the original key. 

Go, bird of summer. Song, by Walter MAYNARD (same pub- 
lisher) is a simple and pleasing little ballad. 

Voice of the Western Wind. Song, by J. I. HattOn (same pub- 
lisher), is a very good baritone song, written for and sung by 
Mr. Santley. Amateur baritones will find it useful. 

The Reaper and the Flowers, Song, by Frederic Ci.AY (same 
publisher), is a very elegant and expressive setting on Longfellow's 
well-known words. We like it much, and can cordially recom- 
mend it. 

MUSIC RECEIVED FOR REVIEW. 

Carter. "You love." (Novcllo.)— DAlqnen. "Why should I 
weep." (Cramer.)— Hiles. "The Patriarchs." An Oratorio. 
(Novello.) — Tours. Beethoven's Scherzo, Menuetlo, Surtcn-Heces ; 
Piano Duets (1 to 4) ; "So the children say," Song. (Chappell.) — 
Watson. "The -Sailors Home." (Watson & Co.)- Westlake. 
Duo Concert, for Piano and Velio. (Augencr.) 



Concerts, Set* 



POPULAR CONCERTS. 

1 the 13th ult., when the instru- 



MONDAV 
These concerts were resiimci 

mental portion of the programme consisted entirely of works by 
Beethoven, which, being just those with which Mr. Chappell's 
patrons have been made the most familiar, scarcely call for com- 
ment. The quartelt in e minor. No. a of the set of three (Op. 59) 
dedicated to Count Rasoumowski, was heard here for the ninth 
time, and the serenade trio in D, Op. 8. for the thirteenth time, the 
executants being MM. Straus, L. Rics, Zerbini, and Piatti. with 
the omission of L. Rics in the latter. Mme. Arabella Goddard 
played the thirty-two variations on an original air in C minor for 
the fourth time, and, with Herr Straus, the sonata in c major. No. 
3. Op. 30, for the fourteenth time. Mr. Santley was immensely 
applauded after singing Meyerbeer's quaint song, " Le Moine. ' 
and "Revenge I Timothcus cries!" from Handel's Alexanders 
Feast. Those who are familiar with the latter from the version 
usually printed with the music may have been inclined to credit Mr. 
Santley with an aspirate too much. The line there printed. " How 
they hiss in the air,'' should unquestionably stand, as Mr. Santley 
sings it, *' How they hiss in their hair." 

Mr. E. Dannrcuthcr appeared for the first time nt these concerts 
on the evening of the 20th ult., when, by his broad, vigorous, and 
expressive reading of Beethoven's Sonata Appassionato, he morr 
than fully atoned for any disappointment we may have 
and felt constrained to express on a late occasion of 
ance at the Crystal Palace, The public, ever more ready to recog- 
nise merit in an executant who is a stranger to them than in a new 
composition, seemed fairly taken by surprise, and testified to their 
satisfaction by the warmest applause. Mr. Dannrcuthcr was no 
less successful in Schumann's quartet! in t flat. Op. 47, in the per- 
formance of which he was associated with Mme. Nomian-Nfiruda, 
Hcrr Straus, and Signor Piatti. The evident pleasure his playing 
gave should insure his re-engagemcnt. Signor Piatti was heard to 
advantage in a sonata in (; minor, by Marcello. one of those works 
which, by the provision of a pianoforte accompaniment, he has 
rescued from oblivion, and one which is well worth preserving. 
Hardly a concert passes without I qtiartett of Haydn's being 
played for the first time. Here is a vein ol wealth which in mining 
pluascology would be termed practically inexhaustible. The 
quartelt by this master introduced for the first time on this occa- 
sion was that in B flat, Op. 33. No. 4. It is the fifth of twelve 
standing in the same key. Though clear and simple in construc- 
tion, it has several remarkable points, perhaps the most noteworthy 
being that the leading theme of the first 1 
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a discord. In place of the usual minuet there is a scherzo {alle- 
gretto), which, by a strange perversion of the order of things, was 
unaccountably t.tken at a slower pace than that at which even 
minuets are.now-a days generally played. Frequently as Haydn's 
quartctts arc introduced here, not one-fourth of them has yet been 
heard. Mr. Sims Keevcs was the vocalist, but unfortunately was 
not in full force; in " In native worth," which he transposed to 
B flat, he was evidently ill at ease, but subsequently rouse 
giving with exquisite charm "Una rosa in cimctaro," a 
song by Mariani, and obtaining an encore with Mendelssohn's 
" Hunter's Song. '' which he good-humouredl 



BRITISH ORCHESTRAL SOCIETY. 

TltE programme of the third concert, given under the direction cf 
Mr. George Mount, was as follows :— Military Symphony (No. n, 
in c), by Haydn ; arietta. " Caro mio ben." by Giortlani : cavatina. 
"Salve! dimora," from Gounod's Faust; fantasia-overture. "Para- 
disc and the Peri," by W. S. Bennett ; cavatina. " Far greater in his 
lowly state, " from Gounod's Irene ; pianoforte concerto in A minor, 
by W. G. Cusins; trio, "Haste to Samaria," from Costa's 
Seaman ; and the overture to Weber's Euryanthe. It is the wont 
of habitual attendants of classical concerts to regard the symphony 
as the principal attraction of the entertainment ; as a rule, there- 
fore, it should not come first, to be heard amid the inevitable in- 
terruption caused by late arrivals, but should be preceded by some 
work of less importance. In the present instance, however, the 
order of the musical selection could hardly have been otherwise 
arranged . Neither of the two overtures made choice of could well 
have stood first. Of course it was but natural and proper to accord 
the place of honour to that by our estimable countryman Sir W. 
Slerndale Bennett : and it would not have done to begin with that 
by Welier, whose overpoweringly gorgeous and dazzling instru- 
mentation seems always to eclipse almost anything by which it 
might be followed. Haydn's well-known symphony— the last of 
the so-called twelve "Grand" symphonies, composed' for Salomon's 
-takes ils appellation of " Military " from the march-like 
I in which (a rare instance among this master's works) a big 
" als, triangle, and clarinets are employed with such 
characteristic effect. The performance of tlic symphony was 
vigorous and precise, but lacked delicacy and refinement. It is a 
mistake to suppose that those of Haydn's symphonies, which pro- 
bably every member of the band knows by heart, are therefore 
easy' of execution ; no music more demands neatness and una- 
nimity in phrasing, a nicety of expression, and. consequently, 
patient rehearsing under a conductor of fancy and sensibility. 
Exception, too, might be taken to Mr. Mount's tempo in 
more than one of the movements. Most to be regretted was the 
extremely rapid pace of the minuet — marked moderate — which 
quite obscured the semiquaver rests in the trio, and detracted 
much from the effect of the vivacious finale which follows, and 
with which— being, in fact, like the minuet in Beethoven's 8th 
Symphony, the slow movement of the work— it should contrast. 
Sir W. Stemdale Bennett's overture, "Paradise and the Peri. " 
composed for the jubilee concert of the Philharmonic Society, in 
1 86a, has, since its publication in score anil its introduction at the 
Crystal l*alace, been more frequently brought forward than either 
of its elder-born and more familiar, but no less beautiful, sisters, 
"The Wood Nymphs" and "The Naiads." Except that the effect 
of the fine old melody. " Morgenglnnz dcr Ewigkeit"— so happily 
and originally treated in its assignment to the violc— was in a 
measure marred by being taken at a greater speed than that desig- 
nated by the composer, and thus made to sound more like a 
modem English hymn tune than a German chorale, the performance of 
this charmingly poetical work was on the wltolehi<rhly commendable. 
The according a hearing of Mr. W. G Cusins' s pianoforte concerto, 
which had only been twice previously played in public — viz., at a 
concert given by him at the Hanover Square Rooms, shortly after 
its completion, in i860, and (by Mme. Arabella Goddard) at one 
of the Philharmonic Society's concerts last season -was n move in 
the right direction. On tlie present occasion Mr. Cusins appeared 
as the interpreter of his own work, which was presented with 
admirable effect, not only by him but also by the band, whose 
accompanying, owing perhaps to the assistance rendered by him at 
rehearsal, was better than on any previous occasion of Mr. Mount's 
conducting at these concerts. According to the precedent of 
Schumann in his pianoforte concerto (in the same key. a minor), 
and that of other writers of a later date, Mr. C usins has dispensed 
the old-fashioned plan of initiating his work with a long tutti 
iitory of the principal subjects of the first movement, and 
reasonably, we think, contented himself with a brief orchestral 
prelude, which barely hints at the main subject of the movement, 
subsequently put forth in full by the pianoforte. With the first 



subject, which is vigorous but not strikingly tuneful, the second, 
together with a digression leading to it. by its melodic continuity is 
happily contrasted. The treatment of both pianoforte and orchestra 
is clever and effective. The second movement, a romanza, in n 
major, is especially charming, recalling by its tonality and general 
character of sweet repose one of the most delicious choruses in 
Schumann's Paradise and the Peri, " Schlaf nun und ruh'." but 
without being in the least a plagiarism of this. A quasi-tarentella 
movement brings the work to a spirited and brilliant end. At the 
close of it Mr. Cusins was loudly and unanimously recalled. His 
concerto, which is published in Hamburg by M. Cranz, and in 
London by Lam bom Cock & Co.. docs him infinite credit, and 
deserves more extended recognition among pianists than as yet it 
seems to have obtained. Weber's overture served to show off the 
remarkably fine fiddle tone of the band ; one could not but, how- 
ever, regret the absence of more refinement in some of the piano 
passages. Mme. Patey was encored in Giordani's ' ' Caro mio ben, " 
a graceful, pretty, but very tiny song, as Mr. Macfarren has 
aptly characterised it. Miss Edith Wynne did her best to rive 
effect to the pretentious but by no means satisfactory scena, "Far 
greater in his lowly state," from Irene, as the English version of 
Gounod's La Rein* de Saha is entitled. The same composer's 
cavatina, "Salve! dimora" {Fatut), which has become somewhat 
stale, was nicely sung by Mr. E. Lloyd ; and the 1 
combined in the trio " Haste to Samaria " 
Xaaman. as frivolous and vulgar a piece of writing as could pro- 
bably be found in any oratorio extant. 

Mr. Mount gains ease and confidence in conducting as these 
concerts progress. The fourth concert opened with Weber's 
overture to Der Freiuhutt, which was splendidly played and 
deservedly applauded. It was injudicious, however, to accord a 
repetition of it : for, as almost invariably happens under such cir- 
cumstances, it did njt go nearly so well the second time as it did 
the first Mr. Carrodus. leader of the orchestra, evoked the 
greatest enthusiasm by his fine performance of the late B. Molique's 
concerto, in A minor. No. 5. a work which, in spite of its lack of 
Individuality and its great length, commends itself to violinists. 
The novelty of the evening was the overture to Mr. G. A. Mac- 
farren'* unpublished oratorio, St. Jehn the liaptitt. Of this Mr. 
Macfarren may be allowed to speak for himself. He says : "This 
is the prologue to an oratorio representing the preaching of St. 
John, the baptism of our Lord, the demand of Herodias's daughter, 
and the Baptist's martyrdom and glorification. The overture aims 
to suggest the anxious expectancy among the Hebrew nation that 
preceded the Advent. Thus the sounding of the shofar. or ram's 
horn, or silver trumpet, which announces the new year and the 
weekly sabbath, and may be supposed to have been intended to 
greet tltc Messiah and proclaim his coming. Thus the attempt to 
express longing ever more ardent, and disappointment ever more 
blank and bitter. Thus the endeavour to portray some of the 
ideas of the form under which the King of Glory would reveal 
himself: of an earthly monarch, like Herod the Great, in the 
plenitude of martial power and pomp, of Oriental luxury and 
splendour ; of another Elias in the stem severity of the recluse of 
Carmel ; or of ' that Prophet ' whose name was loo holy to be 
spoken by the scoffing Pharisees. And thus the evasion of a perfect 
cadence throughout the piece until the end, as a means of indi- 
cating the unsatisfaction of every hope." How far Mr. Macfarren 
has succeeded in realising these intentions it would be pre- 
sumptuous to attempt to determine after but a single hearing, 
and without having seen his score. It may. however, be averred 
that his work is no mere filling up of a set form, but one of pro- 
fundity and deep intent. Its restless, sometimes almost 
passionate, and animated character inspired one with a de- 
sire to hear it again, which, no doubt, sooner or later will 
be gratified. In response to the applause which followed it. 
Mr. Macfarren, who for some time past now has unhappily been 
quite blind, was led up to the orchestra to make his bow to the 
audience. The symphony— Beethoven's in B flat, No. 4— came at 
the end of the programme. This arrangement is in accordance 
with that which for many years past has obtained at the celebrated 
Gewandhaus Concerts in I-eiprig. and one which on all accounts 
seems to be the best, when the programme is not one of inordinate 
I length. Before it, however, there should certainly be a short pause, 
which is as necessary to recruit the strength of the band as to refresh 
the listening faculties of the audience. The vocalists at this concert 
were Mme. Florence Lancia, Mr. W. G. Cummings, and Mr. Santlcy. 
Mme. Lancia, who has been indisposed of lale, sang but ineffec- 
tively the cavatina, '' Or ton sola." from Auber's IsSerment, better 
known perhaps from its interpolation Into Fra Oiavolc, Mr. 
Cummings came forward with "Autumn 1 .eaves," a sentimental 
I ballad by Mr. John Hullah. It had an historical interest as belong- 
J ing to a "ballad opera, The Village Coquettes, the joint work of Mr. 
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Hullah and the Ute Charles Dickens, produced under Braham at 
the St. James's Theatre in 1836. On other accounts it was a mis- 
take to unshelve it. Mr. Saniley gave with great effect the recita- 
tive and aria, " Riuscito sono alfin," from Hummel's Matilda di 
Guita, the accompaniment to which was cleverly scored for orchestra 
by the late Alfred Mellon ; and the lady and the two gentlemen 
combined in Beethoven's beautiful tenet to, ••Ttemate cmpi 
tremate." 



CRYSTAL PALACE. 

Thk Saturday concerts, which were suspended during the Christmas 
holidays— no holidays for the members of the band -were resumed 
on the 18th ult., when two works, which had not been previously 
heard here, were brought forward. These were a concerto for 
violoncello, by Signor Piatti, and the ballet music from Aubcr's 
Guitave III, ; au, Lt Bat Alasanl. As a composition. Signor 
Piatti's concerto (No. 3) is not interesting, but admirably served to 
display his unrivalled powers as an executant. Aubcr's sprightly 
ballet music, which was popular in London some forty years ago, 
formed a striking contrast 10 it. Dance music of so fresh and 
ingenious a character is quite worth reviving. Mendelssohn's 
"Trumpet " overture in C, a work of his boyhood, and the least 
striking of his concert overtures, together with Beethoven's symphony 
in c minor. No. 5, completed the orchestral selection. In addition 
to his concerto, Signor Piatti contributed a solo— an old-fashioned 
" Largo and Glga' by Veracini. Mme. Patcy sang " L'Addio," an 
aria attributed to Mozart, but of doubtful authenticity, and a 
sentimental ballad by Mr. Sullivan ; and Mr. W. Castle, a new-comer 
of no great pretension, came forward with the scena. "' Oh I 'tis a 
glorious sight to see," from Weber's Oitron, and Motique's graceful 
song. " When the moon." The former, which was coarsely accom- 
panied, seemed far beyond his means ; in the latter he was more 
successful. 

The following concert (the thirteenth of the winter scries) com- 
menced with a new overture, in t>. by Mr. W. Shakespeare, a Men- 
delssohn Scholar of the Royal Academy of Music, who, with a view 
to qualifying himself as a vocalist, has for some time past pursued his 
studies in Italy. That he should have combined composition of the 
highest class of music with his vocal studies is as much to his credit as 
it is unusual for vocalists, many of the most successful of whom have 
never mastered even the rudiments of music. Hisovcrture.we arc told, 
is his latest composition ; that it was composed under the influence 
of an Italian sky may fairly be surmised from its clear and bright 
character. Gade's overture, "Im Hochland," was welcome as the 
work of a composer of whom both Mendelssohn and Schumann ex- 
pressed the highest opinion, but who in England has not yet met 
with the recognition lie deserves. It was a mistake, however, to 
advertise it as a "Scottish" overture, for there is not a trace of any- 
thing Scotch about it, or any evidence that it was even intended as a 
delineation of Scotch scenery. Mme. Norman-Nc'ruda was heard to 
advantage in Spohr's violin concerto, " In modo di scena cantantc " 
Op. 47— the eighth, and the most generally appreciated, of his 
fifteen works in this class. The symphony was Mendelssohn's 
••Reformation." The vocalists were Mile. Nita Gaetano and 
Signor Foli. The former sang ' ' Ah dolce guidami, " from Doni- 
zetti's Anna Boltna, and " Batti, batti " (with violoncello obhligato, 
Mr. R. Reed), from Mozart's Don Giovanni; the latter gave (for the 
first time here) Mozart's fine concert scena. ' ' Alcandro, lo confesso." 
and Meyerbeer's song, "The Monk ;" and the two united in the duct, 
from 



Mozart's X.'tu di Figarv. 



number of elementary certificates granted was 86.000. and in six 
years Tonic Sol-fa pupils had taken two-thirds of the certificates in 
musical theory granted by Mr. Hullah at the Society of Arts. 
Mr. Curwen had himself issued 12.000 pages of music in the new 
notation, and other publishers nearly as much. There was hardly 
a colony or settlement in which Sol-fa was not being taught in some 
way or other, while the notation had been adapted to the Chinese, 
Arabic. Cingalese. Malagas)), and Spanish languages, and books 
printed. The subject of congregational psalmody occupied a 
good deal of attention ; and Mr. Evans, Music Instructor to the 
London School Board, opened a discussion on the progress of 
tlx; method in schools, mentioning that all the too teachers under his 
direction preferred to use the Tonic Sol-fa method. Mr. W. G. 
M 'Naught, of the Royal Academy of Music, gave an explanation of 
the sonata form, illustrated on the pianoforte by Mr. Rhodes, a 
fellow-student at the Academy, both gentlemen holding Tonic Sol-fa 
certificates. Mr. H. Fisher, of Blackpool also gave a recital from 
Beethoven and Schumann, with analytical remarks. The closing 
concert included cho.uscs for women's voices and for men's, songs, 
&c. finishing with the Hallelujah Chorus, in which the 
assembly joined with impressive effect. The session was 
the most fully attended and enthusiastic that has been held. 



one of 



The third of Mr. Ridley Prentice's Mo 
Brixton was chiefly noticeable for the production of Raff's trio in 
G major, Op. 112, which was most warmly received. The pro- 
gramme also included Mendelssohn's trio in c minor, two violin 
solos by Tartini, admirably played by Mr. Henry Holmes, who 
received an encore, and short piano solos of Paradies, Chopin, and 
Mendelssohn, played by Mr. I'rentice. At the fourth concert were 
played Mozart's quartctt in U (No. 7). Mendelssohn's U minor trio, 
Beethoven's Sonata " Appassionato, " excellently rendered by Mr. 
Prentice, who received a hearty recall, Mendelssohn's Variations in 
D (Messrs. Prentice and Walter Pettit), and a violin solo by Bach, 
capitally played by Mr. Alfred Burnett. The vfccalUts 
Adelaide Newton and Mrs. Hale. 

The Brixton Choral Society gave a 
at the Angcll Town Institution, of Mr. Cummings' 
Fairy Jtinf. and Handel's Acis and Galatea. The principal 
vocalists announced were Miss Ellen Home, Mr. W. H. Cummings. 
Mr. Albert Nelson, and Mr. Lawler ; Mr. W. Lemare conducted. 
As *we were prevented from attending the concert, we arc unable lo 
do more than chronicle the fact of the performance. 



) the 13th ult.. 
cantata, Tke 



TONIC SOL-FA COLLEGE. 

Thk annual meetings of teachers and students of this method from 
all parts of the country were concluded on Friday, January 3rd. at 
the Literary Institute, Aldersgatc Street. The proceedings Lasted 
seven days, and twenty-seven papers were read and lectures given 
besides musical performances. A large share of attention was 
given to the subject of voice cultivation. Mr. Behnke, of Birming- 
ham, described his experiments with the laryngoscope, and explained 
the physical action of the glottis in the several registers of live voice. 
Papers were read by teachers on the training of the soprano, con 
iralto, tenor, and bass voices respectively, after each of which, 
several voices of the class under consideration were examined before 
the audience, and their habits of voice were noted and criticised 
These exercises were followed with great interest. Mr. Curwen 

various teachers spoke on tfte new examinations in musical theory. 
A paper of statistics, read by Mr. J. S. Curwen, estimated the 
number of pupils learning the method every year at 315,000, the 
calculation being based on the sale of apparatus and books. The 



The first concert of the "Wagner Society" is announced for the 
oth inst. at the Hanover Square Rooms, under the direction of 
Mr. Dannrruther. The programme, which is entirely selected 
from Wagner's works, is of unusual interest, including the overture 
to TannMnitr, the Prayer from Kienti. a luge selection from 
Ijahengrin, the overture and the introduction lo the third act of 
Dit Mtitttrsingtr tvn Xiimterg, and the • ' Kaisermarsch We 
feel sure that not only the admirers of Wagner, but the large 
number of musicians who feel curiosity with respect to his music, 
will be glad to avail themselves of the opportunity of hearing so 
id varied a selection from his works. 
The Committee of the '•Mendelssohn Scholarships Foundation" 
have issued an appeal to the public for further support, as the 
present state of their resources is insufficient to enable them fully 
to carry out the objects for which the scholarships were founded. 
From the interesting statement they have published, we learn that 
the scholarship was first established shortly after Mendelssohn's 
death— a grand performance of Elijah having been given at Exeter 
Hall on December 15th. 1848. on which occasion Mile. Jenny Land 
gave Iter gratuitous services in the principal soprano part. 'Three 
Mendelssohn scholars have up to the present time been elected — 
Mr. Arthur Sullivan (who was the first to obtain the honour). Mr. 
(now Dr.) C. S. Heap, of Birmingham, and Mr. William Shake- 
speare, the present scholar. These gentlemen have had the cost of a 
thorough musical education defrayed from the funds at the disposal 
of the committee, and it would be ■ source of much regret should 
it become necessary to discontinue the scholarship. We trust that 
the appeal for further assistance will meet with a liberal response. 
Donations or subscriptions should be sent to the honorary treasurer, 
R. Rulhven Pym, Esq., or to the honorary secretary, Otto Gold- 
schmidt, Esq., 201, Regent Street. 
In our lost number we mentioned the performance 0 f Handel's 
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Joshua by the Birmingham Amateur Harmonic Association. We 
have now lying before us the report of this society for the past year, 
from which it appears that, in addition to the oratorio just men- 
tioned, performances have been given of Beethoven's Mount of 
Olives, Sullivan's On Short and Sia, Hummel's seldom-heard 
Mass in d, and other smaller works. The society seems to be very 
flourishing, except in a pecuniary point of view. The report states 
that "as a commercial experiment the concerts cannot be regarded 
as a success." This is unfortunate, but by no means discreditable, 
or even surprising. The society aims chiefly at the advancement of 
art. and high art in this country seldom pays. Appended to the 
report is a list of music belonging to the association, which certainly 
possesses an excellent re])erloire. 

We haw to announce the death, at hU residence in Ixmdon, of 
Mr. John Lodge Ellerton, the well-known amateur composer. Mr. 
Ellerton was Iwrn in the year 1807. and studied music in Rome 
under Tcrriani. The number of his compositions is something 
surprising ; he was probably the most voluminous amateur com- 
iwser ever known. His works include several Italian operas, an 
oratorio, Paradise Lost, Masses and motelts, symphonies, overtures, 
about fifty string quartetls, several quintetts, trios, and sonatas, 
besides a host of smaller works, vocal and instrumental. His 
music is characterised l>y an easy and natural flow of melody, and 
by great clearness of form ; indeed, but for the fact that he did 
not follow music as a profession, he should not be classed among 
amateurs. 

A coRREsrosDRNT of the bfusikalischts Wothcnblatt confirms 
the announcement of the Dresden Journal that certain admirers of 
Schumann's music whose names have not transpired, have placed 
a sum of 30,000 thalers in the hands of Mmc. Schumann lor the 
establishment of a Schumann Foundation, with the addition of 1,000 
thalers per annum for the advancement of her children. 

The same musical organ states that it is in contemplation to 
hold a grand Schumann festival at Bonn during the ensuing 
summer, with the view to raise a fund for the erection of a monu- 
t to the memory of this deceased master. 



TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

W. W.-We have unfortunately no complete list by us ; but you 
can obtain the whole of the pieces together in one of the recent 
volumes of the Peters Kdition. 

X. Y, Z. -We cannot 
to give cither name or address, 
is inflexible. 

V. I„ — We are not aware that any instruction-book for the in- 
strument you name is published ; but any player on the piano or 
harmonium can manage it without difficulty. 

J. G. H. — The best edition is that published at Leipzig by 
Kistncr of the fast set (Op. ,10), and by Brcitkopf and Hiirtel of the 
second set (Op. 35). Any of the works issued by the German pub- 
m be obtained of Messrs. Augcner. 



All communieatiom respecting Contributions should bt addressed 
to the Editor, and must be accompanied by tht name and address 
of the writer, as a guarantee of good faith. 

The Editor cannot undertake to return Rejected 
(tons. 

Business letters should be addressed to tht Publishers. 
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HANDEL'S "PASSION MUSIC" 

BY EBENEZER PROUT, B.A. 
[C<mti*—J /rem /. 17.) 

II. THE PASSION OF CHRIST. 
BETWEEN the composition of the Passion according to 
John, noticed in a previous article, and the production of 
Handel's second work on the same subject, a period of 
some twelve or thirteen years elapsed. As in the case 
of the earlier work, musicians are indebted to the researches 
of Dr. Chrysander and his colleagues in the council of the 
German Handel Society for the opportunity of making 
its acquaintance — the Passion of Christ having been 
published for the first time as Part 15 of the new 
edition. 

In the twelve years intervening between the dates of 
the two Passions, Handel had been by no means idle. 
It will be remembered that the earlier work was 
written at Hamburg in 1704. From Hamburg he had 
proceeded to Italy, thence to Hanover, and finally to 
England. The more important of his productions during 
these years had been the operas of Rederigo, Agrippina, 
Si/la, Rinaldo, Pastor Fido, Tesco, and Amadigt, the 
Italian oratorios La Resurrezione and // Trion/o del 
Tempo, the Utrecht " Te Deum" and "Jubilate" and the 
" Water Music." It is natural, therefore, to expect con- 
siderable development in Handel's genius in comparing 
the second Passton with the first ; and such development, 
as we examine the later work, we shall find to have actually 
taken place. 

In his preface to the published score, Dr. Chrysander 
states that the work "had its rise during a period of 
leisure in Germany about 1716 ; and was written, not for 
the purpose of a performance, but simply from the desire to 
try his powers at a poem which was then generally admired, 
and had already been set to music by many of the first 
composers." The autograph, as is also the case with the 
earlier Passion, is not extant ; there are, however, in 
existence five contemporary manuscripts, one in the hand- 
writing of Smith, Handel's amanuensis ; and another in 
that of J. S. Bach. 

In form the present work differs materially from its 
predecessor, and approaches more nearly to the customary 
shape of an oratorio. Instead of the words of Scripture, 
the libretto consists of a semi-dramatic, semi-narrative 
poem, by a certain B. H. Brockes, which is of very in- 
different merit, being in many places but sad doggrel. 
Handel, however, as those who know his oratorios can 
testify, was never very particular as to his texts. 

The Passion 0/ Christ is not divided into first and 
second parts, but runs on continuously from the beginning 
to the end. It commences with an overture (called by 
Handel " Sinfonia ") consisting of a short introduction of 
only four bars, and a fugue which is identical with that in 
the second Oboe Concerto, and also, excepting some of 
the details, with the third of the "Six Fugues for Organ or 
Harpsichord." It is impossible, without reference to the 
original manuscripts, to decide for which of these three 
works the fugue in question was originally written ; but 
from the copious use which, as will be seen shortly, 
Handel subsequently made of this Passion in later works, 
it is not improbable that we have here the first dcvclop- 
A comparison of this fugue with the 



small and relatively unimportant specimens of (he con- 
trapuntal style in the Passion according to John, shows 
us at once how the young composer's strength had grown 
in the interval between the two works. We find here a 
freedom of treatment, an evident mastery of his resources, 
and a maturity of thought far superior to anything in his 
earlier effort. 

Adopting a method not uncommon with him, Handel 
appends to the close of his fugue a few bars of adagio 
with a solo for the oboe, leading with a half-cadence to 
the opening "chorus of believers * in G minor, " From the 
chains of sin so grievous." This chorus is far more amply 
developed than any of those in the earUer work, with the 
single exception of the finale. It is thoroughly " Handclian" 
in style ; and though one cannot call it one of his finest 
efforts, yet neither can it be said to be unworthy of him. 
He employed it subsequently in Esther, where it is to be 
found at the end of the second part as the chorus "Virtue, 
truth, and innocence." A new triplet figure of accompani- 
ment is there added in the orchestra, giving a brilliancy 
of effect to the whole, which in this place would have 
been inappropriate. It would be most interesting, did 
space permit, to note the various slight modifications 
which Handel introduced in transferring his music to 
new situations, and to observe the unerring correctness 
of taste and judgment by which he was guided even as 
to the minutest details. This, however, would carry me 
far beyond the limits of an article, and I must content 
myself with the one illustration of it that I have given 
above. 

After the opening chorus, the Evangelist (tenor solo) 
commences the narrative at the Last Supper with a recita- 
tive, " When Jesus sat at table." A short bass solo, " This 
is my body," of much beauty, follows ; to which succeeds 
a soprano song for the " Daughter of Zion," " Our God, 
for whom space universal." This song is accompanied 
by the strings, two oboes, and a bassoon, and is remark- 
able both for its charming melody, and for the exquisite 
taste of its instrumentation. In the latter respect, 
especially, it is not only far superior to anything in the 
earlier work, but equal, I venture to think, even to the 
most finished workmanship of the oratorios. So far as I 
am aware, Handel has not used this song subsequently, 
which is somewhat surprising, considering how many 
pieces he has transferred from this to other works which 
arc decidedly inferior to this in musical value. Another 
fine bass recitative, " This is my blood," follows, after 
which the soprano song is repeated with new words 
(second verse). 

We next come, for the first time, to a choral. It is 
perhaps almost superfluous to explain that the " choral ■ 
is simply the German hymn tune, which differs, however, 
from our hymn-tune in one important respect, which 
must always be borne in mind by those who would csti* 
mate its real value in German church-music. Whereas in 
this country but comparatively few hymns have their own 
special and inseparable tune, and if one enters a dozen 
different churches in London one may hear the same 
hymn sung to twelve different melodies (with, of course, 
a few well-known exceptions, such as the Hundredth 
Psalm), in Germany every hymn has its own choral, and 
thus words and music become associated in the minds of 
hearers in a way of which we in England have little idea. 
Hence, to digress for a moment, the wonderful effect of 
Bach's use of the choral in his church-music. Those who 
are familiar with his " Kirchcn-Cantaten " will remember 
how he sometimes in a vocal movement will introduce the 
melody of a choral in the orchestra to suggest, as it were, 
the words of the accompanying hymn to his audience, and 
as a kind of commentary upon the words being sung. A 
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remarkable instance of this is to be found in the opening 
chorus of the cantata, "Du sollst Gott deincn Hcrrn 
lieben " (" Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart,*' &c), in which a trumpet solo gives out the choral 
" Dies sind die heil'ge zehn Gcbot (" These arc the 
holy ten commands "), thus reminding the hearers of our 
Lord's words, "On these two commandments hang all the 
law and the prophets." In this country such an experi- 
ment would be impracticable. There is, it is true, an old 
tune called the " Ten Commandments' Tune," but nobody 
who heard it would associate it with the words. In 
Germany, however, the connection would be seen at 
once. 

Our English audiences have of late years become ac- 
customed to the use of the choral in oratorio music, owing 
to its frequent use by Mendelssohn in his sacred music ; 
but greatly though it is admired, it is only half ap- 
preciated, simply because it is not and never can be to 
us what it is to a German. We lose much of the force of 
its association, and very often — as, for instance, with the 
masterly introduction in Athalia at the words " They, 
Lord, who scoff at thee" of the choral "Ach, Gott, von 
Hiramel sieh darein " — miss the point and pith of the 
thing altogether, for want of knowing the original words. 

To return, however, from this somewhat long digression 
to Handel. The choral introduced at this place in the 
Passion is the well-known " Schmiicke dich, o liebe Secle " 
—a hymu for the Lord's Supper, and therefore particularly' 
appropriate here. It is indicated not as a " chorus of 
believers," but as " choral of the Christian Church." In 
its musical treatment it differs from the chorals we shall 
meet with later in the work in having an obbligato ac- 
companiment for the orchestra, while in the others the 
instruments play in unison with the voices. The melody 
itself is one of the most beautiful in all the range of choral 
music, and is familiar to English church-goers from its 
frequent introduction into our Psalmody collections. 

After another recitative, we come to a short " chorus of 
disciples," "We all would die far sooner," of no special 
merit, which Handel subsequently expanded into the 
chorus in Esther, "Shall we of servitude complain?" 
Then follows a not very interesting bass song ; and a 
second recitative brings us to the scene in the garden. A 
very fine bass air, " My Father, sec how 1 am n.-iined," 
full of beautiful points, was also afterwards transferred to 
Esther, where it now lies, as completely forgotten as if it 
were still only to be found in the pages of this work. It 
is Hainan's song in the third act. " Turn hot, O Queen, 
thy face away." 

The following soprano solo, *' Sinners, how your guilt 
t fill ye," is old-fashioned, both in feeling and construc- 
; but another recitative leads to a most charming 



sqng, " Break, my heart ! my tears, flow faster," which, 
like some other of the numbers we have already met with, 
was subsequently made, with a few alterations, to do duty 
in Esther as the air " Dread not, righteous Queen, the 
danger." 

The following piece is a very curious fragment of 
dramatic music. It begins with a solo for Our Lord, 
" Awake, my friends ! " to which Peter, James, and John 
answer with short phrases of " Yes, yes ! Who calls ? " 
The effect is characteristic enough ; yet it strikes one 
with a certain feeling of incongruity. The " Yes, yes," 
seems so absurdly out of place in an oratorio as to pro- 
duce an impression that is almost ludicrous. It should 
be noticed in passing that the opening symphony of this 
it furnished Handelwitb the theme of the song 

rus of soldiers which next follows, " Seize him 
and kill," affords an interesting example of the way in 



which the same music will fit words of entirely different 
sentiment. We find it later in the first part of Deborah, 
as "Forbear thy doubts ;" and it suits the words of en- 
couragement to Barak so well, that probably none of the 
hearers of the oratorio have ever suspected that it was 
originally written to a text of so totally opposite a feeling 
— one more proof, if such were needed, of the vagueness 
of musical as compared with poetical expression. To 
this chorus, after a short recitative, succeeds another, 
the subject of which, though not the details, Handel 
also subsequently made use of in Athalia. In this ca*e, 
however, the connection of ideas is apparent at once, 
and it was probably the similarity of situation which 
suggested to the composer the employment of these 
materials. In the Passion, this is another short chorus 
of soldiers, " He shall not now escape us ;" in Athalia, the 
queen has been telling her courtiers her dream of being 
stabbed by a beautiful boy in the temple, and the chorus 
exclaims— 

" The traitor if you Am dwery. 
Oh, let him by (he altar die." 
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We next come to an air for the fiery Peter, anxious to 
draw his sword upon the enemy, " Lightnings dire." The 
materials of this air were also used in Deborah for 
Barak's song, " All danger disdaining," though with con- 
siderable alterations in the details. 

The following chorus, " Alas I they bind him fast," is 
undoubtedly the finest of all the choral movements in the 
present work. It is, with a few very trifling exceptions, 
identical with the chorus in Deborah, " O blast with thy 
tremendous brow," and is remarkable as the earliest 
example extant (if we except one or two movements in 
the Utrecht " Te Deum " and "Jubilate ") of the magnifi- 
cent effects of grandeur which Handel drew from his 
vocal masses, and in which, even up to this day, he 
remains unsurpassed. 

TthcmtimueJ.) 



BACH I AN A. — II. 

WILHEI.M FRIEDEMANN BACH, 

THE eldest son of Sebastian Bach, was born at Weimar 
in 1710, and was, of the sons, the father's favourite pupil. 
Having received a careful education, and studied law and 
mathematics at the University of Leipzig, he was ap- 
pointed, in 1732, organist of the principal church at 
Dresden. He did not long remain there, and in 1747 we 
find him Director of Music at the Licbfraucnkirchc, at 
Halle, where he lived for seventeen years. In 1764 he 
gave up his appointment, and until his death, in 1784, 
lived an unsettled life, which ended in want and misery. 
As an organist he was incomparable. The romantic 
incidents of his later life have been used for the subject of 
a novel. Forkcl, the biographer of Sebastian Bach, says 
of Friedcmann, " On the clavichord his playing was 
light, brilliant, and charming ; on the organ his style was 
solemn, elevated, and filled the hearer with religious awe. 
He was too self-indulgent for regular work. Fond of im- 

E revising, he has left few compositions ; but those we 
ave show the great musician." 
If in daily life it is sad to a feeling heart to witness 
poverty and distress, the sorrowful feeling is certainly 
intensified when a genial son of a worthy, excellent father, 
educated with all possible care and even sa 
deeper and deeper into want, and loses all 
This was the case with Friedemann Bach, the 
certainly the most gifted son of the great Sebastian. 
Nothing could exceed the kindness the good father be- 
stowed on his unhappy child ; but an innate desire to lead 
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a wandering life, an aversion to be bound by any duty, 

frevented Friedemann ending his days in honour. After 
ricdemann was appointed to Dresden, Sebastian Bach 
thought the place of organist at Halle would be more 
advantageous, and succeeded in obtaining it for him ; he 
was appointed to it the 16th of April, 1746. The salary 
was certainly not great ; he received £21 yearly, £1 12s. 
for his apartment, £2 12s. for wood, three shillings for 
each hymn composed for the service, and three shillings 
for marriage music (Brautmusik). He retained the post 
eighteen years, and was then dismissed in not very flatter- 
ing terms. From 1764 to 1784— when he died in the 
greatest poverty — dates his wandering and unsteady life. 
An associate of the lowest musicians who fiddled in the 
taverns and streets, clad in rags, drunken and quarrel- 
some, opposed to all social order, he became utterly im- 
practicable. It was owing to his laiy habits that so few 
of his many compositions have descended to us. The 
twelve Polonaises are of his best, and Gricpenkeii, the 
eminent Bach scholar, has devoted an interesting essay 
to the manner of playing them. Two characteristic 
incidents from his irregular life will illustrate his absence 
of mind : — 

When organist of the Sophia Church at Dresden, in 
•733» he «scd to compose a great deal One day, sitting 
at his organ, he forgot about the service, and went on 
preluding and playing, to the hindrance of its proceeding. 
Another Sunday there was no organist. Friedemann, 
who should have played, sat in the nave lost in a musical 
reverie. The service should have begun, but no opening 
voluntary sounded. The congregation began to get im- 
patient, and some one sitting next the dreamer, not know- 
ing who he was, remarked, " Who is going to play the 

0f F H 

know who is.* 

And this was the man of whom Emanuel Bach said, 
" If any one is able to replace our great father, it is my 
brother Friedemana" 

JOHANN SEBASTIAN BACH, 

The son of the Hof and Stadt Musikus (literally Court 
and Town Musician), Johann Ambrosius Bach, was born 
at Eisenach on the 21st of March, 1685, about three weeks 
after G. F. Handel. Bach's father died ten years after- 
wards ; but a much older brother of the little Sebastian, 
the organist, Johann Christoph Bach, took the child 
home and gave him rudimentary instruction in music ; 
but this brother Christoph soon afterwards died too, and 
our young musician was obliged to go to Luneburg, where 
he found employment in the church choir, as he had a 
beautiful and sympathetic soprano voice. It was in the 
house of his brother that young Sebastian, full of eager- 
ness to improve . himself, secretly, and by the light of the 
moon alone, copied a whole book of pieces of Kcrl, Froh- 
berger, Kuhnau, and others, a book belonging to his 
guardian, who sternly withheld his permission to use 
these compositions. There is something touching in the 
analogy between the childhood of Handel and of Bach- 
that of the one secretly practising the clavecin in the garret, 
the other furtively copying music by moonlight ! When 
Bach's voice changed he lost his appointment as a singer, 
and was obliged to seek employment in Hamburg. It 
was here that he heard the celebrated organist Reincken, 
whose performance produced a lasting impression on the 
young musician. The following touching anecdote is 
related about this period of Bach's life:— 

On one occasion all his money, save a few small coins, 
had gone ; obliged to return to Luneburg, and suffering 
r, he stopped before an eating-house window, 



n after all ? 

um I" muttered Friedemann, " 1 am curious to 



and while there had time to reflect on the analogy between 
his empty purse and empty stomach. His melancholy 
looks, probably the poorness of his apparel, were watched 
by some benevolent soul, for a window opened and two 
herrings were thrown out. Poor little Sebastian, almost 
starved, was not above picking them up, but, to his great 
astonishment, found in each fish's head a ducat, quite 
enough for him to satisfy the wants of the moment, and 
to enable him to renew his visit to Hamburg the following 



At the age of eighteen we find Sebastian established as 
court-musician at Weimar, and a year later at Arnstadt. 
This last appointment he exchanged in 1707 for a similar 
one at Muhlnauscn. lust before leaving Arnstadt he had 
married " the respectable maiden Maria Barbara Bach," 
a distant relation of his. Wilhelm Friedemann and Carl 
Philipp Emanuel were the sons born of Bach's first 
marriage. In 1708 he was recalled to Weimar, where he 
officiated as court-organist and concertmeister until 1717. 
Although none of Bach's contemporaries had any idea of 
his real greatness, his name had become known in 
Northern Germany, and his reputation as an organist had 
extended even as far as Dresden, to which place he was 
invited by the Saxon court, to match his powers with 
those of the famous French clavecinist and organist, 
Louis Marchand. The difference between the merit of the 
Frenchman and that of the German was so great and 
striking, that Marchand did not think it desirable to try his 
strength as an organist and extempore player a second 
time against Bach ; accordingly he disappeared from 
Dresden in the night after the first contest. In the same 
year, 17 17, Bach was appointed director of the orchestra 
in Cothcn, the small capital of the principality Anhalt- 
Cothen. Here a great calamity befell him in the loss of 
a son; but in 1719 a still heavier misfortune came upon 
him in the death of his wife. The Duke of Cothcn had 
invited Bach, to accompany him to Carlsbad to recruit his 
health, which had been impaired by over-work ; and when 
Bach returned, in the best spirits, he found his faithful 
wife dead and buried. So defective and tardy was the 
German post at that time that Bach had not even heard 
of his wife's illness. 

In 1723 he received an invitation to accept the post of 
cantor or choir-master of the St Thomas's School at 
Leipzig, as the successor of Kuhnau. He accepted the 
offer, and filled the post for twenty-seven years, until his 
death in 1750. Before he left COthen he married again. 
His second wife was Anna Magdalcna Wulkcus, the 
youngest daughter of a staff-trumpeter. It is most pro- 
bable that Bach's second wife had formerly been his 
pupil. This assumption seems warranted by the exist- 
ence of a carefully written book, " Das Clavierbuchlcin 
fur Magdalena Bach," which contains all the most beauti- 
ful pieces of Bach for the clavichord (or clavecin). 

It was in 1747 that Bach was invited by Frederic the 
Great of Prussia to visit Berlin, where Bach's second son 
Emanuel held the appointment of capellmeister to the 
court. Bach's reception by the king was most honour- 
able and flattering, the more flattering indeed to the 
German musician from the well-known predilection of 
Frederic for French art, science, literature, and language. 
Schiller has noticed how German art retired, unrecog- 
nised and unhonoured, from the throne of the great 
Frederic. Before Bach died, he had to undergo great and 
hard trials ; his eyes had suffered much from continual 
work, and more particularly from his practice of engraving 
his own compositions. At last he lost his sight completely, 
and although he twice underwent an operation, he re- 
mained blind. On one eventful morning he for a moment 
reco%ered his sight ; but this sudden recovery was only a 
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harbinger of the eternal light into which God allowed 
him to enter on the 28th of July, 1750 ; he expired calmly 
and in perfect peace at the age of sixty-five years. 

Sebastian Bach had by his two wives twenty children, 
all of whom were educated with the greatest care and 
true paternal love. Indeed, it is but seldom that we find 
in biographies of musicians a record of a father taking so 
much ana such incessant care for the education of his large 
family as Bach did. lie was the model of a patriarch ; 
thoroughly well-meaning, honourable, and high-principled, 
a man of mark in every way. He respected himself, wor- 
shipped his art, and was full of love, kindness, and 
humanity for all who approached him. 

We will next look at Bach as a composer, and try to 
appreciate his extraordinary merits. E. Pauer. 

( To It etmtimtuti.) 



A PRIZE-DAY AT THE PARIS CONSER- 
VATOIRE. 

(TRANSLATED ntOM HECTOR BERLIOZ'S "AUTOBIOGRAPHY.") 

IN the year 1818 I presented myself for the third time at 
the competition of the Institute. 1 was admitted, and 
gained the second prize. 

This distinction consists of crowns, publicly decreed to 
the laureate, of a gold medal of no great value ; it gives 
besides to the pupil crowned a right of free admission to 
all the lyric theatres, and numerous chances of obtaining 
the first prize at the following competition. 

The first prize has much more important privileges. 
It assures the artist who obtains it an annual pension of 
3,000 francs for five years, on condition of his spending 
the two first years at the French Academy in Rome, and 
employing the third in travelling in Germany. He re- 
ceives the rest of his pension at Paris, where he does 
what he can to bring himself forward, and not to die of 
hunger. I propose to give a resumd of what I wrote 
fifteen or sixteen years ago in different papers on the sin- 
gular management of this competition. 

To discover every year who are the young French com- 
posers offering most guarantee of talent, and to encourage 
them by putting it in their power, by means of a pension, 
to devote themselves for five years exclusively to their 
studies, such is the double aim of the institution of the 
Prix de Rome; such was the intention of the Government 
that founded it. The following were the means which 
were still employed a few years since to attain these 
objects. 

Things have changed a little since then, but very little.* 
The facts I am about to cite will appear, no doubt, very 
extraordinary and improbable to most of my readers, but 
having myself obtained successively the second and the 
first prize at the competitions of the Institute, 1 shall say 
nothing that I have not seen myself, and of which I am 
not perfectly sure. This circumstance, besides, permits 
me to express all my thoughts without fear that what is 
only the expression of my love of art, and my inmost 
conviction, should be attributed to the bitterness of a 
wounded vanity. 

The liberty- 1 have used on this subject has caused 
Cherubini, the most academic of academicians, past, 
present, and future, and the most violently hurt in con- 
sequence by my remarks, to say that in attacking 
the Academy / was beating my nurse. If I had not 
obtained the prize, he could not have taxed me with this 

* They are now changed altogether. The Emperor lupprrued the rale 
rrfthe I nMilute, and it i» no longer the Academie del Beam Am which give* 



ingratitude, but I should have passed, with him, and with 
many others, for an unsuccessful candidate talcing ven- 
geance for his defeat Whence we must conclude tha' in 
no way I should approach this sacred subject. I appro, h 
it, neverthlcss, and shall treat it without ceremony, ab i 
profane subject. 

All Frenchmen, or naturalised Frenchmen, under thirty 
years of age could, and can still by the terms of the regu- 
lations, be admitted to the competition. 

When the date had been fixed, the candidates came to 
enter their names at the secretary's office. They under- 
went a preliminary examination, called contours prHimi- 
naire, intended to discover among the candidates the five 
or six most advanced pupils. 

The subject of the principal competition was a serious 
lyric scena, for one or two voices and orchestra ; and 
the candidates, in order to prove that they possessed the 
feeling for melody and dramatic expression, the art of in- 
strumentation, and other knowledge indispensable for 
writing such a work passably, had to compose a vocal 
fugue 7 They were allowed one day for this work. Each 
fugue was to be signed. 

The following day the members of the section of music 
of the Institute assembled, read the fugues, and made a 
selection, too often tainted by partiality ; for a certain 
number of the signed manuscripts always belonged to 
pupils of the academicians. 

The votes collected and the competitors named, the 
latter had to present themselves soon after to receive the 
words of the scena which they were to set to music, and 
to enter en loge. The perpetual secretary of the Academic 
des Beaux Arts dictated to them collectively the classic 
poem, which almost always began thus :— 

" Dej* laurore aux doigtl dc r»c f 

or, 

" DejJt le jour naUtant ramme la nature f 



or, 




or, 

" Dtja de pourpre el dor 1« menu lointain, « parent." 

&C &C 

The candidates, furnished with this luminous poem, 
were then shut up in solitary confinement with a piano, in 
a room called a ioge, until they had finished their score. 
In the morning at eleven, and the evening at six, the 
porter, who kept the keys of each lo^e, came to release 
the prisoners, who assembled to take their meals together; 
but they were forbidden to go away from the Institute. 

All that arrived from without— papers, letters, books, 
linen— was carefully inspected, in order that the competi- 
tors might not obtain advice or aid from any one — which, 
however, did not prevent their being allowed to receive 
visits in the court of the Institute every day from six to 
eight in the evening, or even to invite their friends to merry 
dinners, where Heaven knows what communications 
might take place vivA voce or in writing between 
the Bordeaux and the Champagne. The time allowed 
for composition was twenty-two days ; those composers 
who had finished before this time were free to go after 
having given up their manuscript, always numbered and 
signed. 

All the scores being given in, the lyric areopagus 
assembled afresh, and added to their number on this 
occasion two members from other sections of the Institute 
— a sculptor and a painter, for instance ; or an engraver and 
an architect ; or a sculptor and an engraver ; or an archi- 
tect and a painter ; or even two engravers, or two painters, 
or two architects, or two sculptors. The important point 
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was that they were not musicians. They had a voice in 
the deliberations, and were there to judge of an art which 
was unknown to them. 

All the sccnas written for the orchestra were heard in 
succession, as I have said above, and they were heard 
rendered by a single accompanist on the piano; and it 
is so to this hour. 

It is vain to pretend that it is possible to appreciate at 
its true value an orchestral composition thus mutilated ; 
nothing is further from the truth. The piano can give an 
idea of the orchestra for a work that one has already 
heard performed in its completeness ; memory then 
awakes, supplies what is wanting, and wc arc moved by 
the recollection ; but for a new work in the present state 
of music it is impossible. A score such as the (Edipe of 
Sacchini, or any other of that school, in which instrumen- 
tation does not exist, would lose hardly anything by such 
an experiment. No modern composition, supposing that 
the author has profited by the resources that the actual 
state of art offers him, is in the same case. I'lay on the 
piano the Marche de la Communion from the Coronation 
Mass of Cherubini ; what becomes of those delicious 
holding-notes for the wind instruments which plunge you 
in a mystic ecstacy .' — those ravishing intcrlacings of flutes 
and clarinets whence nearly all the effect results? They 
disappear entirely, since the piano can neither sustain nor 
swell a tone. Accompany on the piano the air of Aga- 
memnon in Gluck's lphiginie en Aulide. Wc find to 
these lines, 

£e cri pUintlf de U nature," 

a solo for the oboe of a poignant and truly admirable 
effect On the piano, instead of a touching lament, each 
of the notes of this solo will give the sound of a little 
bell, and nothing more ! Thus the idea, the thought, the 
inspiration, are annihilated or deformed. I do not speak 
of great orchestral effects — of the so piquant contrasts 
between the strings and the wind — of the decided colours 
which separate the brass from the wood — of the mys- 
terious or grandiose effects of the instruments of percus- 
sion piano, of their enormous power in the forte — 
of the striking effects resulting from the separation 
of harmonic masses placed at a distance from one 
another, nor of a hundred other details, into which it 
would be superfluous to enter ; I will only say that here 
the injustice and absurdity of the regulation show them- 
selves in all their ugliness. Is it not evident that the 
piano, annihilating all the effects of instrumentation, in so 
doing reduces all the composers to one level ? He who is 
a clever, profound, and ingenious orchestrator, is brought 
down to the stature of the ignoramus who has not the 
first notions of this branch of art. The latter may have 
written trombones instead of clarinets, ophicleides in- 
stead of bassoons, have made the most enormous blun- 
ders ; he may not even know the compass of the different 
instruments, while the other may have written a magni- 
ficent score, without its being possible with such a per- 
formance to perceive the difference between them. The 
piano then for writers for the orchestra is a true guillotine, 
destined to bring low all the noble heads, and which the 
plebeian alone has no reason to dread. 

Be this as it may, the sccnas thus performed, the 
ballot takes place— 1 speak in the present tense, since 
nothing is changed in this respect The prize is given. 
You think all is over? Wrong. A week later, all the 
sections of the Academic des Beaux Arts unite for the 
final judgment The painters, sculptors, architects, 
medallion engravers, and copper-plate engravers form 
this time an imposing jury of thirty to thirty-five 
members, from which, however, the six musicians arc not 
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excluded. These six members of the musical section 
can, to a certain extent, assist the incomplete and 
treacherous performance of the piano by reading the 
scores ; but this resource cannot exist for the other acade- 
micians, as they do not understand music 

When the performers, singer and pianist, have given 
a second hearing, in the same fashion as the first, of each 
score, the fateful urn goes round, the votes arc counted, 
and the judgment that the musical section had pronounced 
a week before is found, on this last analysis, to be con- 
firmed, modified, or reversed by the majority. 

Thus the music prize is given by people who are not 
musicians, and who have not even had the opportunity 
of hearing the scores, as they have been conceived, be- 
tween which an absurd regulation obliges them to make a 
selection. 

Wc must add, to be just, that if the painters, engravers, 
&c, judge the musicians, the latter return the compli- 
ment at the competitions of painting, engraving, &c, 
when the prizes arc given, also by the majority of votes, 
by all the combined sections of the Academy. I feel, 
nevertheless, in my soul and conscience that if I had the 
honour to belong to this learned body, it would be very 
difficult for me to justify my vote in giving the prize to an 
engraver or an architect, and that the only proof I could 
give of impartiality would be to select the most deserving 
by means of the shortest straw ! 

On the solemn day of the distribution of prizes, the 
cantata preferred by the sculptors, painters, and engravers 
is executed in a complete form. It is rather late ; it 
would have been better, no doubt, to convoke the orchestra 
before pronouncing judgment ; and the expenses incurred 
by this tardy performance are somewhat useless, since 
the decision cannot be revoked ; but the Academy feels 
curiosity ; it wishes to know the work it has crowned. 

It is a very natural desire i 

( To l* mmMmmA) 
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MUSIC IN NORTH GERMANY. 

(FROM Ol'R SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.) 

Leipzig, February, 1873. 
OUR report to-day deserves to be called a very satisfactory 
one, considering the musical treats which have lately been 
offered here. Wc have to acquaint our readers with a 
considerable number of new compositions, and have the 
more pleasure in doing so, as most of these novelties are 
likely to be of more than ordinary interest. There being 
a great accumulation of material, we intend proceeding 
in chronological order, and begin with the thirteenth 
Gewandhaus concert, which took place on the 16th of 
January. The assistance of Mme. Clara Schumann made 
this concert a festival for our public. The famous artist 
played her late husband's concertstuck (Op. 92), the 
impromptu (Op. 90, c minor) by Franz Schubert, the 
scherzo from the Midsummer Aight's Dream, transcribed 
for pianoforte by Mendelssohn himself, and, in compliance 
with a loudly and generally expressed desire, the gavotte 
by Cluck arranged by Brahms. To speak now any more 
about the playing of Mme. Schumann would indeed be 
" carrying coals to Newcastle." The vocal performances 
were given by Hcrr Nachbaur, from Munich. The famed 
singer has just finished a scries of performances at our 
Opera, which he gave as a visitor during the last fortnight ; 
in that time he has gone through the whole repertoire of 
famous tenor parts, such as Postilion, Lohengrin, Trova- 
torc, Dame Blanche, &c, almost night after night. No 
wonder therefore if his rendering of the fine air, " Un aura 
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amorosa," from Mozart's Con /em tulle, and the well- 
known air of George Brown, " Viens gentille dame," by 
Boieldieu, seemed to suffer a little through his over- 
exertions on the preceding opera nights. The concert was 
opened by the overture to Euryantht, executed in the 
most brilliant style. The second part of the concert was 
occupied by a new symphony by Julius Otto Grimm 
(music director at Mtinstrr), which was brought to hear- 
ing for the first time under the direction of the composer, 
and met with well-deserved applause. We must call the 
symphony a highly respectable work, which at the same 
time is not of equal worth in its different movements. The 
first movement (introduction and allegro) is not free from 
unnecessary extension, and does not offer anything par- 
ticular as regards invention. Nevertheless it makes a 
good and satisfactory impression through its uniformity of 
conception, and the refined, symphonic style in which it 
is written. The second movement, " Marcia funebre," is 
neither symphonic in style nor striking in invention in the 
first part. But to this rather dry principal subject a 
second subject of great beauty is attached, which bears 
a brilliant testimony to the talent of its author. The 
following scherzo is very nice and fresh in invention, 
but, perhaps, as compared with the two very sombre first 
movements of the symphony, a little too light in tone. In 
the finale, " allegro marziale," the Muses seem not to have 
favoured the composer any longer with their presence. 
This is the weakest movement of the symphony, and far 
beneath the level of the three first movements. But also 
here Herr Grimm proves himself a clever musician, of 
great learning. 

The fourteenth Gcwandhaus concert was opened with 
the two movements of the unfinished symphony by 
Schubert. The performance was excellent. Then followed 
a new work by Johannes Brahms, called "Schicksalslied" 
(The Song of \ ate). The composition for chorus and or- 
chestra numbers amongst the purest and noblest of those 
produced in our times. Unfortunately, the work, whose 
poem contrasts the " beatified spirits," no longer subject to 
fate, with "still suffering mortals," is without the reconciling 
conclusion that for us there is also a heavenly beatification 
in view. The musical composition " resolves this dis- 
sonance " of the concluding text only insufficiently by a 
repetition of the instrumental introduction, whilst the 
chorus is silent. Another novelty, " Winter und Lenz '* 
(Winter and Spring), for chorus and orchestra, by Emil 
Hartmann (of Copenhagen), is fresh and lively, but moves 
throughout in Gadc's style, and is not likely to retain any 
deeper interest for any length of time. Between these 
two choral works Herr Richard Sahla, from Gratz, at 
present still a pupil of our conservatory, played the violin 
concerto by Bazxini in a thoroughly finished style, and 
enjoyed the reward for his masterly performance of being 
called twice. Robert Schumann's first symphony in B flat 
formed the conclusion of the concert. 

The fifteenth Gewandhaus concert was opened with a 
new orchestral work by August Winding (of Copenhagen). 
The composition is called '* Nordische Ouverturc " 
(Northcn. Overture). The composer is favourably known 
to u« through other works of a smaller genre. This 
" Noithern Overture" has, however, added nothing to the 
good opinion we had of his capabilities. For an orches- 
tral work of a more serious description, its style is too 
superficial for us, too little symphonic, and the ideas are 
too trifling. However, as regards form, construction, and 
instrumentation, the overture is cleverly made. Herr 
Stenncbruggcn, professor at the Strasburg Conservatory, 
performed the third horn concerto by Mozart, and showed 
with his masterly performance what can be done by 
perfect playing on a simple " hand-horn " without valves. 



Herr Eduard Goldstein, from Odessa, formerly a pupil of 
our conservatory, played solo pieces for the pianoforte, by 
Chopin and Schumann very creditably. Further, the 
Swedish Ladies' Quartett, composed of the ladies Wide- 
bcrg, Aberg. Peterson, and Sodcrlund, contributed Swedish 
songs by Lindblad and Sftderman. These ladies gave 
also a concert of their own in the room of the Gewand- 
haus. On both occasions have we admired the lovely 
voices, the excellent ensemble, and their faultless in- 
| tonation. 

" Tonbildcr fur Orchester zu Schiller's ' Lied von der 
Glocke '" (Tone-pictures for orchestra to Schiller's " Lay of 
the Bell"), by Carl Stor (Capellmeisterat Weimar), formed 
the second part of the concert. They consist of eight 
small character-pieces, illustrations to the situations which 
Schiller's poem offers. Some of these pieces are very 
interesting, and corresponding with the ideas of the poem. 
All are (more or less) tasteful as regards invention, and 
evidently written with love and devotion. It is remark- 
able how a talent, of itself not very important, can create 
an attractive work, if it exerts itself earnestly and offers 
its best. This impression Herr Stdr"s pieces have made 
upon us. 

Also the sixteenth Gcwandhaus concert brought novel- 
ties—namely, a pianoforte concerto by Hans von Bron- 
sart (intendant of the Royal Theatre in Hanover), and 
variations on a theme by Handel, by Johannes Brahms. 
Both works were played by the tamed pianist, Herr Hans 
von Biilow, in wonderful perfection. The concerto offers 
in its first part nothing very fresh, but the two last move- 
ments form very brisk pieces, full of life. The variations 
by Brahms are, like almost all the compositions of this 
highly-gifted author, serious and important, and develop 
in their progressions a great number of highly interesting 
pieces, which form a uniform whole. Two character- 
pieces for orchestra, " Notturno and Funerale," by Hans 
von Bulow passed without leaving any impression on the 
public and us. These two pieces, like the former com- 
positions by Biilow, offerjno favourable testimonial of the 
talent for composition of the excellent pianist and con- 
ductor. Of an inner necessity for their having been 
created we cannot perceive anything. Of no importance, 
and dry as regards invention as they are, they also want 
organic formation. All seems to be connected externally, 
so to speak, " by the last word," and notwithstanding the 
sumptuousness of all the dazzling, cleverly employed means 
of instrumentation, the miserable poverty of the real 
musical contents cannot be hidden. 

The first evening of the chamber-music soirees at the 
Gewandhaus (on the 18th of January) was distinguished 
by the assistance of Mmc. Clara Schumann, who per- 
formed her husband's v major trio (Op. 80), and ten pieces 
from the Davidsbiindlcr (Op. 6) in the most perfect 
manner. In the trio Messrs. David and Hegar took part ; 
the work itself, although not of equal standing with the 
two other trios by Schumann, is nevertheless highly in- 
teresting, and at present, even in Germany, not nearly 
sufficiently known and acknowledged. "Die Davids- 
biindlcrtanzc " arc, as already indicated by the opera 
number, some of the earliest pianoforte compositions of 
Pobcrt Schumann's, but belong, as far as we can judge, 
to the most charming of the smaller compositions of this 
master, unfortunately too early departed* 

The second chamber-music soiree, assisted by the 
famous violoncello player, Griitzmachcr, from Dresden, 
brought only compositions by Beethoven, amongst others 
the little-known variations for piano, violin, and violoncello 
on " Schneider Kakadu" (Op. 121a), and the variations for 
piano and violoncello on Ein Madchen odcr Weibchen" 
(Op. 66). Also the trio in u flat major (Op. 97), and the 
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rrtett in c sharp minor (Op. 131). The piano part of 
first-named three works was in the hands of Hcrr Carl 
The execution of all the compositions was very 

To the exertions of our opera we have already pointed, 
when speaking of the performance .of our visitor, Hcrr 
Nachbaur. About a great number of smaller concerts 
which took place lately we are not able to speak at length, 
as they have offered nothing particularly striking. 



MUSIC IN VIENNA. 

(FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.) 

Vienna, February 12th, 1873. 
As we live in carnival, there is a great pause in concerts, 
and— that's the best of it. With the beginning of March 
the concert-flood will certainly be the more fearful and 
crueL It is astonishing how carelessly so many artists 
undertake the risk of an evening, which in the best case 
makes their names printed a few times, half tills the room, 
and finishes with an unpleasant printer's bill, and other 
expenses. That was the lot also in the present season, 
not only of beginners but of artists of reputation, coming 
from one great capital and passing to another, wondering 
how time had changed. It is another thing with a few 
favourites who live in town, have their family-houses, 
friends and mentors, who are proud to show their intimacy 
with the artists, and never fail to take the best places for 
seeing and being seen. 1 begin with the concert which 
caused the greatest bustle, noise or (still better) alarm. 
It was a concert of original compositions, given by Hcrr 
Jos. Sucher, solo gesangcorrepetitor in the opera and 
chormeister of the Akademische Gesangvercin. He came 
not alone ; there were the whole orchestra and the whole 
chorus of the opera ; the solo-singers of the same institute, 
Frau Witt, Herren Muller and Krauss, and the whole 
Akademische Gesangverein. There was performed a small 
poem by Heine, " Aus altcn Marchcn," swelled to a large 
chorus for three female voices and great orchestra; " Wald- 
fraulein," poem by Jedlilz, and arranged for the occasion, 
as scena for two soli, chorus, and orchestra ; some songs, 
and the " Battle of Lepanto," poem by Hermann Lingg 
for male voices and full orchestra. The composer him- 
self conducted, and the numbers of the programme were 
announced to be had printed in score, vocal score and 
parts ; and yet the composer was new to the public, and 
nobody could know if it would appreciate the new food. 
What enviable self-confidence ! And now the applause ! 
which was indeed enormous, monstrous — " ungeheuer" — 
as the publisher announced the works. And now the 
critic ! which showed the reverse of the tableau : a com- 
poser full of talent, but being on a false path, and profiting 
by the new school, but only by its externalities, painting 
and imitating single words with great effect, but tearing 
at the same time the poem as a whole ; surpassing 
(" uberwagncrnd 17 • as it was well said) all the noise of 
instruments we ever heard. And yet, it must be confessed, 
has talent, much talent, but which, by the 
as now, will be ruined by false friendship. The 
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ieeschlacht " is a 



; the "Waldfraulcin" is a 



veritable extract from Wagner himself. That the com- 
poser knows how to write also in a simple manner and 
with true expression, he showed in the single songs, the 
best of the whole concert. It is to be hoped that the com- 
poser is reasonable enough to accept good advice, then we 
shall have at once another prominent dramatic writer, par- 
ticularly for the stage. The fifth and sixth Philharmonic 



concerts brought forward the overtures Coriolan^Egmont, 
A thalia, and Sakuntala ; the last named, by Goldmark, 
a splendid, ingenious work, full of romantic feeling, was 
again received with much applause. Hcrr Jos. Walter, 
concertmeister from Munich, performed the violin-concerto 
in A minor by Viotti. Waller is an artist of respectable 
value ; he was well received. " Mclusine," by Jul. Zellncr, 
a composition in the form of five symphonic movements, 
is a fine painting in the style of Hiller, Kcinecke, or Ben- 
nett ; the work is published by Gotthard, and is worth a 
hearing. Both concerts finished with symphonies by 
Schumann and Volkmann. The second concert of the 
Singacadcmic had the following programme : Magnificat, 
by Durante ; madrigals by Benet, Dowland, Morley, all 
of which were much applauded. Schumann's " Spanische 
Licbcslieder," Op. 1 38, was performed for the first time in 
its complete form. Not being of so decided value as the 
" Spanisches Liederspiel," Op. 74, it is yet interesting 
enough ; the romance, " Fluthcnreicher Lbro," the best 



number, was long ago a. favourite of every baritone-singer. 
An die Sonne," a new chorus by Schubert, composed in 



1816, an effective, fresh composition, can be 1 
in every respect. Anton Door, piano-professor of the 
Conservatoire, assisted by the above Hcrr Walter, and the 
famous ccilo-playcr, D. Hopper, was very fortunate with 
three trio-soirees ; the programmes were attractive, and as 
every player was a first-rate artist, the best result could 
not fail. Fraulein Helene Magnus, the well-known 
Lieder- singer, and Jul. Epstein, both in great favour with 
the Viennese, gave together a concert, filled by the best 
society. The programme showed the finest taste : Mozart's 
piano-quartett c minor, now so seldom heard ; fantasie- 
sonata, by Schubert ; sonata with horn, by Beethoven ; 
songs by Mendelssohn, Schumann, Weber (an excellent 
Vofkslied, " Mein Schatz ") ; Bach's " Willst du dein Hen 
mir schenken," were intcrpersed with the songs of living 
composers, as Robert Franz, Brahms, Goldmark, and 
Grammann. The pianist Alfred Jacll and his consort 
Marie ( Trautmann), gave two piano-concerts. The pro- 
gramme was very varied ; Brahms' fine A major quatuor 
(piano. Hcrr Jaell), and his variations on a theme of 
Paganini ; Schumann's "Davidsbiindler f Mozart's sonata 
for two pianos as also Liszt's concerto pathetique, and " La 
Belle Grisllidis " by Reinccke, and a list of solos by Bach, 
Chopin, Jaell, and Liszt, showed Jaell again as a valuable 
artist ; Frau Marie Jaell, heard for the first time in Vienna, 
astonished by her great mechanical power which found 
in Liszt a grateful element ; the soft and emotional is not 
her forte. The ordinary concert-visitors seemed for the 
moment a Utile tired of piano-performances, but those 
who were present failed not to give at least the ordinary 
applause. 

The opera is going its regular way, and, if I add " no 
new production, it belongs also to that regular way. 
What a whirlwind is raised by the question of the next 
new opera, to be produced during the Exhibition. A ida - 
Hamlet; Hamlet— Aida, those two are still in the balance. 
It is true there is much variety in the programmes, but 
they are often depending on passing circumstances. At 
present, for instance, we avoid every opera with a fiori- 
tura T singcr, as we have none ; therefore no Robert, no 
Hngtnotten, no ffarbiere, and lUnorah (the latter certainly 
eas'ily to be spared). On the other hand, we pride our- 
selves on a row of first tenors and basses such as no other 
stage possesses. The list of the latter has just been 
augmented by the engagement of Herr Scaria from Dres- 
den, though he is still named as guest. This is an 
acquisition of the best sort, as Scaria has many good 
qualities, and shows zeal to advance in his art I wonder 
* whether he will not sing sooner or later in your Covent 
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Garden. The engagement of Fraulcin v. Dillncr is likewise 
a " treffer,''• as the German would say. The basso, Dr. 
Schmid (you know him well from the Italian opera), 
having been very ill for many weeks, has recovered and 
alternates now with Scaria, Rokitansky, and the others. 
Don Sebastian with its splendid funeral has quite changed 
all the performers ; the title-r61e was sung alternately by 
Walter, Adams, Mtiller ; Camocns by Beck and Bignio ; 
Don Juan de Sylva by Rokitansky and Schmid. The 
representations otherwise so frequent have been very 
meagre— two evenings ( Tannkauser and Afeislersinger)— 
that's all. The little operas Hduslicke Krieg (the Con- 
spirators), by Schubert, and Abu Hassan, by Weber, have 
been repeated, and will find a still better home in the 
comic opera at no distant time. Concerning Abu Hassan 
— the operetta was first produced in Vienna in the year 
1813, 28th May, and was repeated several times that year 
and the following with Mdlle. Buchwieser, Hrn. Ehlcrs 
and Meier (Fatimc, Abu Hassan, Omar). A month before 
(25th April) Weber gave a concert in the smaller Redou- 
ten-Saal ; he performed his concerto in E flat major ; like- 
wise the overture, Bekerrsiker der Geister, and the Polo- 
naise for clarinet (Mr. Biirmann) were on the programme. 
I finish with the opera-programme from the 12th of Janu- 
ary till to-day, the 12th of February: Hans Heiling, 
Norma (twice), Faust (twice), Lucrexia Borgia, Afasken- 
ball, Freisckutx, Don Sebastian (three times), Lustige 
Weiber (twice), Abu Hassan and Hausslicke Krieg, 
Tannkauser, Afrikanerin (twice), Entfiikrung aus dem 
Serai/, Profet, Don Juan, Troubadour, Meistersinger, 
Sckwarse Domino, Aitgnon, Hockzett des Figaro. 



TONIC SOL-FA STATISTICS. 

The paper of statistics by Mr. J. S. Curwen, read at the recent 
meetings of the Tonic Sol-fa College, has been published. After 
noticing that five years ago, when a census was taken, the number 
of pupils annually passing through the tonic sot-fa classes was found 
to be aoaooo. the writer, in the absence of a second census, pro- 
ceeds to calculate the present number of pupils by reference to the 
sales of instruction books and apparatus. The result is tliat 315.000 
pupils are believed to be studying the method at the present time. 
The certificates issued by the Tonic Sol-fa College arc sixteen in 
number, five in vocal practice, three in Musical Theory, one for the 
teacher, four for various classes of instruments, the others in Har- 
mony Analysis, Composition, and the ordinary notation. In thirteen 
years 86, 000 Elementary certificates have been taken, and 17,000 
Intermediate. There have also been issued 508 Members' and 173 
Advanced certificates. The correspondence classes conducted by 
the College have been joined by 800 students in Harmony Analysis, 
and by 400 in Elementary Composition. The unfounded character 
of the statement that the common notation is a strange language to 
the Tonic Sol-fa pupils is shown by the large proportion of those 
who choose to pass the optional examination in the common 
* notation. This examination, commencing with singing a hymn-tune 
at sight, increases in difficulty with each certificate. For the 
Member's the candidate has to write from memory the air of a tune 
containing transition, to sing at sight a passage containing change 
of key and the minor mode, and to analyse the chords of a hymn- 
tune ; for live Advanced he has to sing at sight a passage containing 
transition of several removes, and to translate a passage in the keys 
of E, n, Ka, or xff, containing a distant modulation, from the new 
notation into the old. It will thus be seen that this examination is 
n thorough one, yet two-thirds of those who take the Intermediate, 
four to one of those who take the Member's, and eight to one of 
those who take the Advanced, choose to pass it. The literature 
which now supplies the movement is referred to as an index of its 
vitality. At least twenty other publishers besides Mr. Cum en have 
issued works in the new notation . Mr. Curwen lum-elf having over 
1 a, 000 pages of music on sale. Among recent proofs of the extent 
of the movement, the fact that 9,000 of the 1 1 .000 singers under the 
Iland of Hope Union at the Crystal Palace preferred to use the 
sol-fa notation ; and that all of the one hundred teachers of schools 
under the tendon School lloard did the same. Two of the four 

• "A hi." 



choirs which competed at the National Music Meetings last yea 
were sol-fa choirs ; one of the others was half made up of sol-faists* 
while the number of sol-faists in the Welsh chorus was considerable- 
Moreover a sol-fa choir won the only contested choral prise. In 
the colonics and foreign parts, the method had widely spread : 
indeed, considering that thirty years ago it was hardly known 
beyond a Norwich day-school, its progress could only be described 
as marvellous — (Communicated). 

Keftfttotf. 



Vocal Compositious. By Joiiann Sebastian Bach. Edited by 
Robert Franz. Leipzig : F. E. C. Leuckart. 

The revival of Bach's Mattk&Ms-Passious-musik three or four years 
since at the Oratorio Concerts, given under the direction of Mr. J. 
Barnby, and its subsequent performance at Westminster Abbey, 
and at the "Three Choir" festivals of Gloucester and Worcester, has 
excited a greater amount of interest with regard to this master's 
works than could ever have been anticipated. Till within the last 
few years Bach was only known to the majority of amateurs, and, it 
is to be feared, of musicians also, as the composer of • vast number 
of erudite but somewhat dry preludes and fugues, both for the piano- 
forte and organ. The performances of his MattAdui-Passion led to 
the Johannes-Passion being heard ; several of his violin pieces, and a 
portion of his concerted chamber music, together with a detached 
song or two, have from lime to time been brought forward ; but 
beyond this we have not gone ; not one of his church cantatas has 
vet been attacked by any one of our great vocal societies. Bach is 
known to have left five sets of church cantatas for every holy day 
in the year. Of these 300 cantatas the greater proportion have 
been published. Many of them arc of extreme beauty and quite as 
well worth knowing as his /'.sssions-musik, and certainly far better 
adapted than this for concert and festival performances. Three 
of them have lately been made available for English use. having 
been edited by R. Franz, with the necessary additional accompani- 
ment, and with English words. They are (1) Actus tragicus, "Gottes 
Zcil ist die allerbeste Zeit " (God's own time) ; (3) Festo Ascensionis 
Christi, '* Wcr da glaubet und gctauft wird" (Who believeth and 
obeyeth) ; and (3) per ogni tempo, " Ich hatte viel Bekammeroiss " 
(Deep within my heart was sorrowing). They are to be strongly 
recommended to choral societies of high attainments, not only on 
account of their musical interest and beauty, but also for the admir- 
able manner in which the English text has Men supplied. 



The Patriarchs. A Pastoral Oratorio. The words selected chiefly 
from the Old Testament, and the music composed by HKNKY 
Hills. Second Edition. Novcllo, Ewer, & Co. 

There is probably no species of composition the successful accom- 
plishment of which is so beset with difficulties as the oratorio. The 
musician who would achieve eminence in this department must pos- 
sess nearly every requisite of a great composer. The best proof of 
this is to be found in (lie very small number of works of this class 
which still keep the public ear. The thoroughly successful oratorios 
which have been produced since the days of Handel might almost 
be counted upon the fingers of one hand. Even Beethoven, the 
greatest musical genius that the world has ever seen, failed, and 
subsequently confessed his failure, in attempting an oratorio ; for the 
Mount of Olivet, though full of isolated beauties, is undoubtedly one 
of his weaker productions. Among modern composers. Mendelssohn 
stands forth pre-eminent in this direction. He had drunk deep into 
the spirit of Bach ; and his St. Paul and Elijah are the only works 
of modem limes worthy to be placed at the side of the Messiah and 
Samson. Spohr's oratorios, beautiful as they arc in separate move- 
ments, are, so to speak, too luscious, too deficient in muscle, to 
occupy the highest place in art. 

Of late years numerous essays in oratorio composition have been 
made in this country ; many of these have hern very meritorious, some 
of them excellent works ; but we cannot name one which is likely to 
become immortal. Where success is so difficult, it is no discredit 
to a composer if he fail to reach the highest point of excellence ; 
he has at least the satisfaction of knowing that he is in very good 
company. 

Perhaps the next most difficult thing to writing an oratorio is the 
reviewing one from a simple inspection of the score We are not 
alluding, of course, to any difficulty in the mere reading ; because 
every musician raids music just as one reads a book ; and we have 
had many much more difficult scores to read than that of the 
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Patriarchs. But the perusal of a work like the present, containing 
thirty-six numbers, occupies a considerable time, it being impossible 
to read ii. as we should hear it, at a sitting. We thus fail to obtain 
the unity of impression which a performance would produce ; and 
it is more than possible that points may have altogether escaped 
our notice which deserved recognition. We have, however, been 
through the work as carefully as the time at our disposal would 
allow, and will now give our readers some account of the results of 
our examination. 

Dr. Hiles brings to his task great fluency in part-writing, consider- 
able contrapuntal skill, and a very fair modicum of originality. If 
he has not succeeded in producing a really great work, he has at 
as would be expected by those who were acquainted with his 
us essays at composition, written an oratorio which is by no 
discreditable to his skill as a musician. We find that in 
general the didactic part of his work is superior in effect to the dra- 
matic ; and also, somewhat to our surprise, that the solo pieces arc 
as a whole more effective (judging merely from reading them) than 
the choral movements. 

The oratorio is divided into three parts, the first of which is by far 
the longest, embracing about half of the entire work. This part 
deals with the return of Jacob to Canaan, and his meeting and re- 
conciliation with Esau. The second part is occupied with the sale 
of Joseph into Egypt by his brethren ; and the third with the scenes 
in "Egypt between Joseph and his brethren. 

The work commences with a ion? and elaborate instrumental in- 
troduction in E minor, full of counterpoint and imitative passages, 
which require the orchestra to render them justice. Without a full 
close, this prelude leads into the opening chorus in P, " God hath 
been mindful of us," which is in eight parts, and is very pleasing and 
melodious. In the following song. "O thou afflicted,' the influence 
of Mendelssohn is clearly to be traced in the first movement ; the 
succeeding allegro is bold and effective. Space would fail us to 
notice in detail the thirty-six numbers of which the oratorio consists ; 
we must confine ourselves to naming some of the more striking 
pieces. Among the best of the songs are the contralto air, No. o, 
"Truly God is loving unto Israel ; " the air, No. 15, "For the Lord 
hath chosen Jacob; ' and (our own special favourite) the baritone 
ig in the second part, " 0 God, thou art my God." In all these, 
well as in others that might be named, we find a good and con- 
uous flow of melody, harmony which is always tasteful and some- 
times very ingenious, and invariable appropriateness of the music 
to the sentiment. When we add that Dr. Hiles writes under the 
influence of Mendelssohn, we by no means intend any charge of 
plagiarism. Indeed, through the whole of the work we have not 
met with what may be called a reminiscence. We simply mean 
that the composer belongs to the Mendelssohn school in the same 
wav as this may be affirmed of many other modern composers. 
Before leaving the solo music, we must give special praise to the 
octett, "How goodly thy tents, O Jacob f" which is not only most 
skilfully constructed, being written in eight real parts, but full of 
melody, and in performance, we should imagine, most effective. 

We have already expressed our opinion that, on the whole, the 
choral portions of the work are not equal to the solos. The 
oratorio, nevertheless, contains some very good specimens of this 
class of composition. We may signal out as among the best num- 
bers the opening chorus (already referred to) ; the very excellent 
piece, No. 13, "0 God, how wonderful art thou in thy judgments," 
the fugue of which, '• O Israel, trust thou in the Lord," is especially 
good ; the opening chorus of the second part, " Early in the morn- 
ing " (the final movement of which, however, has a peculiarly 
secular character, which is perhaps to be accounted for from the 
•~1 entitled a "Pastoral 1 Oratorio); and the bold and 
ymn to the Nile in the third part, "Arise. O Nile." 
is abundance of imitative writing to be met with in the 
though there are comparatively few strictly developed 
fugues. Dr. Hiles' part- writing is always clear and musician ly, and 
if some of the choruses fail to impress us as particularly interesting, 
it is not for lack of skill in their treatment, but rather because the sub- 
jects on which they are constructed are occasionally somewhat dry. 



characteristic example of Schubert's style. The. work, like many 
other of his cantatas, was originally written with merely a piano- 
forte accompaniment ; but it appears in its form so like a sketch for 
the orchestra, that it is the most natural thing possible that i 



In taking leave of the Patriarchs, we can honestly congratulate 
the composer on having produced a most creditable and musidanly 
work, and express our hope that he may some day be rewarded by 
the opportunity, which so rarely falls to the lot of English musicians! 



Mirjanit Siegtsgtsamg, von Franz Schlbert. mi/ Begleitunt 
da Orthtsltrt tWK FRAKZ LACHNER. Part it ur (Miriams 
Song, by Franz Schubert, with Orchestral Accompaniment 
by Franz 1>achner. Full Score.) Leipzig : Bartholf Senff. 



have been so arranged. Fortunately, the task of adaptation could 
not have fallen into more competent hands. Franz Lac liner is well 
known on the Continent as one of the most skilful living musicians. 
His orchestration of this work, though not showing the master- 
touches of tone-colour so peculiar to Schubert's scores, is always 
well balanced, sonorous, and brilliant, as well as very commendable 
for its moderation. Up to a very recent date, the score existed only 
in manuscript, and Herr Senff has doubtless been well advised in 
publishing it. 

Hagar in dtr Wustt. (Ha gar in the Wilderness.) A Dramatic 
Scena. By Anton Rubinstein. Op. 93, No. 2. Full Score. 
Leipzig: Bartholf Senff. 

It is our painful duty to confess that the more we know of Herr 
Rubinstein s writings — at least, of his later ones — the less we like 
them, or, to speak more plainly still, the more thoroughly we dislike 
them. And we are the more sorry to have to make this avowal, 
as the composer is evidently so dreadfully in earnest. He always 
writes with a definite purpose ; he has great diamatic feeling ; and 



.ite purpose ; he has great 1 
vet anything more repulsive than such music as the work now lying 
before us has rarely, if ever, come under our notice. The subject 
of Hagar in the wilderness, with her child dying of thirst before her 
eyes, is not a pleasant one for musical illustration : and Herr Rubin- 
stein has done his utmost to depict the wretchedness of the mother 
in the most vivid colours. The most striking feature of the music is 
intense and unredeemed ugliness. We are inclined to think that it 
is ugly "of malice aforethought," the composer conceiving that the 
desert should be thus musically represented. But dramatic truth is 
thus obtained at the expense of beauty, and realism at such a price 
is certainly not desirable Mendelssohn, in the somewhat analogous 
scene in Elijah, has shown how it is possible to combine truth of 
expression with the most perfect beauty both of form and idea. 
What Herr Rubinstein would have made of such an air as "It is 
enough, " is something terrible to think of. We should no doubt 
have agreed with the prophet that it was quite enough long before 
the end of the movement was reached. 

The present piece commences with a long and dreary scries of 
sequences for the orchestra alone. To this succeeds an incoherent 
recitative for Hagar, interrupted only by an occasional cry for 
"Water, water" from Ishmacl. After nearly 170 bars (!) of this 
dismal monologue, we reach an andante eon moto (6-8), and flatter 
ourselves that we shall at last come to some appreciable melody. 
Vain hope t The words of 1 lagar's prayer would have offered to 
nine composers out of ten a fine opportunity for a good cantabile ; 
but the poor woman is apparently in no singing humour ; she only 
groaneth in spirit, and seems more troubled than before. Her 
efforts to avoid anything which can by the utmost stretch of courtesy 
be called beautiful are ably seconded by the orchestra, and the 
whole movement is as unpleasing as can well be imagined. The 
voice of the angel is then heard in a recitative, with a somewhat 
conventional accompaniment for the brass, after which we are 
treated to ninety bars more of recitative, with interludes for the 
orchestra. The work concludes with a second air (in d major), in 
which Hagar expresses her gratitude for the safety of her son. To 
this air we can award the praise, In comparison with the rest of the 
piece, of being only moderately ugly . Seriously speaking, we look 
upon the whole work as a great mistake— the mistake, no doubt, of 
a clever man. with Ideas of his own. and with abundance of dramatic 
insight, but with little or no feeling for the beautiful. 




Sixteen Ttoo-Part Songs. 
Edited by E. Pauer. 

Few of Mendelssohn's compositions have enjoyed a 1 
popularity than his Two- Part Songs. Nor is this at all to be won- 
dered at, seeing that they possess every requisite for gaining the 
public ear. They are, one and all, overflowing with melody— that 
particular kind of melody, too, in the invention of which Mendels- 
sohn was so happy — and make, moreover, no very great demands 
on cither singers or player. The present beautifully engraved 
edition will undoubtedly be welcome to those who have not already 
a copy of the dueu. It includes, not merely the well-known pieces 
to be found in every collection— such as "I would that my lose," 
•• Greeting." " O wert thou in the cauld blast," and * The Maybclls 
and the Flowers " — but, in order to make the series as complete 
as possible, several duets taken from the larger choral works are 
included, which, so far as we are aware, are not given in any other 
edition. Thus we find the two duets from the Hymn of Praiu. 
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the lovely duct from the 95th Psalm, "For in his own hand ; " two 
from St. Paul ("Now nre we ambassadors," and "For so hath the 
Lord commanded"), and one from the little-known "Convent 
Music" Op. 30. Those who nre curious in such matters may be 
interested to know that the duet, "On the brook's green bank' 
(No. 10 of the present collection), though alwnvs published under 
Mendelssohn's name, was written, not hy him', but by his sister, 
Fanny Hcnsel, and (like some of her songs) included by him in ttie 
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Four Books. 



Songs. Edited by E. Paier. 
Jeep voice. Augener & Co. 

These four books, containing in all eighty-two songs by Schubert, 
with an English version in addition to the German words, have all 
received due notice in these eclumns at the time of their publication in 

-the original keys. Most of the pieces are, moreover, so well known 
that it would be altogether superfluous to speak of them here. But 
the present edition, besides meeting the wants of a large class of 
vocalists, who would gladly sing these lovely melodies but that in 
many instances they lie too high for the compass of their voices, has 
another special claim to notice. We remember some time since to 
have met with a collection of Schubert's songs, "for a deep voice.'' 
in which every numlier was transposed .1 third lower than Its original 
key. The result of this Procrustean process was that many of the 
songs were so Inconveniently low as to be atmost out of the reach of 
any but what we may call "contra-heus " voices. In the present 
edition, on the contrary, the work of transposition h.is been per- 
formed with great tact. Some of the higher songs have been 
lowered a third — a few even as much as a fourth , but many 
have only been transposed one note, and a considerable number, 
which already existed as me tto- soprano or baritone .-ongs, have 
not been touched at all. The n-sult of this judicious process is that 
we believe there Is hardly one number in the four books which is not 
within the compass of an average singer. The excellent English 
version of the words we liehcve bv Mr. Henry Stevens, though his 
name does not appear on the title-page- is the same ;is that pub- 



L>i Ballerina, Sicilienne pour Piano; Angelus Bills, Musical 
Sketch for the Piano ; Fall of Eve, Idyl for the Piano : Dora, 
Valsc Britlante : L'Etisirc d' A more, Ernani, II Elauto 
Magi \ Euryanlht, Oheron, TannM&uscr, Ijshengrin. l.a 
Gotta Ladra, Prtciosa, Robert I J Di.iHe, Fantasias for llano. 
By EDOl'ARD Dork. Augener* Co. 

We have so often expressed our opinion about Herr Dorn's music 
as to render it by no means easy to say anything new on the subject. 
We are inclined to consider him, from a musical point of view, a 
real benefactor of his 9]>cciej ; for he always writes what is not only 
worth playing, but improving to the mechanism of the pupil. A 
good teacher will always be careful to give nothing to young pl.ivcrs 
which would have a tendency to vitiate their taste, and with Herr 
Dora s pieces he may always consider himself safe. Of course, 
when any one publishes so much in one particular style it is almost 
impossible that he should not sometimes repeat himself ; and it 
would not be difficult to find certain passages and figures of accom- 
paniment which recur several times in these pieces. I"his, however, 
is under the circumstances no disparagement to their ment, espe- 
cially as the passages arc (as already mentioned} excellent for 
practice. The four original pieces which stand first on our list arc 
all very pleasing ; the " Fall of Eve " (which we at first, imagined to 
have some relation to Paradise Lest f) is a companion piece to the 
same composer's "Break of Morn." which it is likely to rival in 
popularity. The operatic fantasias are, without exception, excellent 
teaching-pieces, while none of them are beyond the reach of average 



A nnu (Aennchen). Rondo on an Air from/Vr Frcisrhatt, for the 
l*iano. Divertissement for the Piano, on two Valses by Franz 
BCHUnF.RT. Composed by E. Paler. Augener & Co. 

HERR PAUER edits and arranges so much music that we should 
imagine it can leave him but little time for original composition. 
This is certainly to lie regretted, if we may judge of the quality of 
his workmanship from the two excellent specimens now before us. 
We intentionally speak of them as "original" compositions, though 
the one is founded on subjects by Weber, and the other by Schu- 
bert. The term can be applied to them In the same way in which 
we should call Heller's " La Truitc" an original work. They are 
both constructed after somewhat classical models, and are pieces 
which good players, whether professional or amateur, will be likely 
1 * • to appreciate. In a word, they are very far superior to 



the average of their 
extreme difficulty, 
justice to them. 



We should add that, 



though not of 
playing 



to do 



Oitrturt to * Tht Flying Dutchman," by RICHARD WAGNER, 
transcribed for the Piano by E. Paler (Augener & Co.). is a very 
effective arrangement of a work which, though not so well known as 
the overture to Tannh&user, is, from a merely musical |>oiiit of 
view, perhaps superior to it. Those who arc familiar with the rich- 
ness and fulness of Wagner's orchestration, will be aware of the 
impossibility of fully realising its effect with two hands ; but Herr 
lViuer has done all that could be done with it, and the | 
forms an intetesting and valuable addition to his 1 
for the piano. 

Spinning Song from " Dtr Fliegtnd* Hollander," transcribed for 
the Piano by F. Lisxt (Augener^ ft Co.), is • most brilliant and 

Wagner's opera. Like most of Lisrt's 
reach of any but 
it cannot fail to 




Duo Conrtrtantt. for Piano and Violoncello, by Frederick 
Westi.ake (Offenbach : J. Andrei, contains less than one would 
have been inclined to expect from tht title. We opened it expect- 
ing to find a long piece — probably a sonata under another name. 
The duo is in fact only a single movement— an allegro gratioso in 
classical form, which, if not particularly striking in its themes, has 
the merit of being clearly and effectively written for both instru- 
ments. 

Suite de Pieces, Four Pianoforte Duets, by Bcrtiiold Tovrs 
(Cliappell ft Co.). arc also misleading in their title. A "Suite de 
Pieces '' generally is understood to mean, not merely a " set of 
pieces, " but a set written in the antique form adopted by Bach and 
Handel. We Were, therefore, somewhat surprised to find, Instead of 
a gavotte, bourree, gigue, &c. four modern drawing-room pieces. 
We have no fault to find with these pieces, except that we think them 
niisnomcrcd. On the contrary, we consider them among the best 
and most successful teaching-piece* that Mr. Tours has written. 
No. a. " Lc Cortege." and No. 3. "La File Charnpttre." are parti- 
cularly good ; the latter is especially elegant. Teachers will find 
the whole series useful. They arc by no means difficult. 



They are by 

Scherto from Beethcitn's String Quartet! in G, and 
from Beethoven's String Quartttt in A major, transcribed for the 
Pianoforte by BERTHOLD Tours (Ctiappcll ft Co), are two move- 
ments which in their present form go well on the piano. The 
arrangements are both effective and by no means difficult, and we 
can recommend them as well done and faithful to the original. 

II hy should I wtf t Duet, by Frank d'Alqien (Cramer ft 
Co.), is a well-written and somewhat melancholy duet We think 
we have seen pieces by the same composer that we prefer to this one, 
but we have nothing to say against it. 

So tht children say. Song, by Berthold Tours (Chappell ft 
Co.). is a very pleasing little ballad. We have a suspicion that the 
words and title were suggested by another song, called "So the 
story goes." We arc bound, however, to add that there is no re- 
semblance in the music. Both melody and accompaniment of 
Mr. Tours's song are excellent, and if well sung it cannot fail to 
please. 



You love, tut, oh/ leave me. Song, by George Carter 
is rather a pleasing 

ingly sentimental words. 



(Novello, Ewer, St Co.), is 



ng melody, set to 



The Sailor t Heme, Song, by Henry Watson (Mancl 
H. Watson & Co.), is not by any means a first-rate song. 



harmony would be occasionally susceptible of Improvement, and 
there is a singular uncertainty about the rhythm in the symphonies, 
which produces a most unsatisfactory 



Moonrise, Sacred Song, by B. LI'tgen (Augener ft Co.), is a 
very pleasing little song for a mcuo- soprano voice, distinguished by 
its avoidance of what is commonplace. 

Elementary and Progressive Scales, and Daily Exercises for the 
Violin, by Hilaire Lf tr.v.K (Augener ft Co.), is a concise collec- 
tion of studies for the violin on the passages in most common use. 
Being provided with marks of liowing and fingering, and well 
arranged, they will be useful to pupils. 

Chorus of Angels, for the Organ, by Scotson CI.ARK (Augener 
ft Co. ), is a pleasing little piece in the light style of the late l>tebure- 
Wtfly, 



MUSIC RECEIVED FOR REVIEW. 

Aldcrson. "Willow Song." (Ashdown. \—Fran:. 
(Berlin: Furstner.)-Op. it. ta, 13. 14, 17, 18, 20 ; " 
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Concert Aria ; 3 Songs for Four Voice*. (Offenbach : Andr&)— 
Davit. Communion Service. (Novello.) — Offertory Anthem. 

Gibb.)— Gladstone. Benedicite ; Theme with Varia- 
nt/. Uazclle Galop. (Selby, Wood. & Co.)— 
Berceuse. (Weekes & Co.)— Oross. Melodic. 
(Cramer & Co.)— Stein/orth. "Thourt all the world." (DreaperA 
Sons.) — Stuh!. Capricious Moment, Festive Seasons. Follette. 
Liebeszauber, Chansonetlc (Czemy.)-A'. Wagner. DieMeister 
singeT von NUrobcrg, Das Rhcingold, Die Walkurc, 
(SchottftCo.) 



(Murray and Gibb.J— G/a, 
tions. (Novella)— Lung. 
Alitor. The Violet. Berce 



Conrert*, Set. 



CRYSTAL PALACE. 

THE fourteenth concert of the winter series falling on the day 
" e anniversary of Schubert's birth -Jan. 3T. 1797-the 
as chiefly made up of works by Schubert, several of 
1 had not been heard before In England. The most important 
of them was a symphony in b flat— the fifth of Schubert s nine 
symphonies— composed in 18 16. In the interesting account of his 
visit to Vienna, in 1867, appended to Mr. A. L). Coleridge's trans- 
lation of Kreissle von Hellbom* " Life of Schubert," Mr, George 
Grove of the Crystal Palace speaks of having seen a copy of the 
parts of this symphony, made by Schubert's brother Ferdinand, in 
the possession of Heir Hcrbeck. but adds that he coukl hear 
nothing of the original score. Several attempts to discover it were 
subsequently made, but In vain ; until at length, last spring, the 
symphony suddenly appeared in the well-known " Peters' Edition,'' 
arranged for four hands. This was sufficient to prove that the 
score or a copy of it was in the hands of that enterprising firm. 
After some correspondence, Mr. Grove tells us in the programme of 
the day, a loan of it was obtained through the kind offices of Mr. 
Augener, and on undoing the parcel on its arrival, great was his 
delight to find the original manuscript. It is written for a small 
orchestra, without either clarinets, trumpets, trombones, or drums. 
In common with but one other (the eighth) of Schubert's nine 
symphonies, it has no Introduction, but starts at once with an allegro 
(b flat), followed by an andante con moto (k flat), a minuetto and 
trio (g minor and major), and an allegro vivace finale (11 Hat). It is 
clear and concise in design, and extremely pleasing in effect. Though 
the influence of Haydn and Mozart is often apparent in its g.neral 
style, there is much about it, especially in its instrumental treatment, 
which at once stamps it as genuine Schubert ("harming though it 
be, it is, however, certainly the least striking of the four symphonies 
by Schubert (Nos. 4, 6, 8, and 9) which had already been heard 
here. The other works by Schubert heard here for the first time 
were part songs for male voices— via., " Night in the Forest," with 
chorus and accompaniment of four horns ; "The Gondolier," with 
pianoforte accompaniment (Mr. Parker) ; and a hymn, "O Lord 
our God !" with chorus and accompaniment for full wind band ; in 
each the soli parts were undertaken by Messrs. H. Grey. Howell, 
Wadmore, and I'opc. Each was charming in its effect, but of a 
sombre hue, due perhaps to the absence of the female element. The 
remaining works by Schubert were the more familiar, but no less 
welcome, overture to Rosamunde, and the romance, ' ' Der Vollmond 
strahlt" (Mme. Lemmcns-Sherrington). from the same drama. No 
less interesting than this Schubert selection was Hcnsclt s pianoforte 
concerto, which had only been heard in England on one previous 
occasion, when it was played by Herr Klindworth. at a concert of 
the New Philharmonic Society, given In Exeter Hall, July ath, 185^ 
at which date it had not been previously attempted in public except 
by Iiszt and Mme. ! 'level. Liszt ha* stated it to be the most difficult 
concerto in existence,' and it is probably owing to its extreme 
difficulty alone that it has so seldom been brought to a hearing. 
As a composition it is as interesting on account of its ingenious con- 
• 1 as it is pleasingly effective. Its performance in the present 
by Mr. Oscar Bcrringer was masterly and effective in the 
extreme. 

The fifteenth concert was devoted to a performance of Schumann's 
Paradise and the Peri. This remarkable and interesting work, 
composed about 1841, owes its existence to Schumann's desire to 
produce a choral work of a serious and earnest character on an 
extended scale, and to his conviction that all the Biblical materials 
for an oratorio had already been exhausted, as well perhaps to the 
reeling thai * text of a romantic nature would admit of a wider 
scope for musical display than one strictly sacred. It was heard for 
the first time in England at a concert of the Philharmonic Society, 
on June 23rd, 1856, when, like I-es Huguenots, it owed its first hear- 
ing here to a royal command, as well as to the fact, which was 



its production a condition of her appearance at the Philharmonic 
Society's concerts during that season. It has since been once repeated 
by that society, and was performed at a concert at the Crystal Palace 
in March, 1867. Those who are familiar with the work from having 
heard it well done in Germany, have doubtless formed a far higher 
opinion of its worth than could be gained from the impression made 
by either of the performances which as yet have been given in 
England. These have taken place at rare intervals, and at not one 
of them can it lie said that full justice was done to the work. Owing 
to Schumann's free method of vocal part writing, which is as strange 
to ourchoralists — wedded to Handel and Mendelssohn -as is that of 
Bach, a due presentation of the work is beset with difficulties. Mr. 
Manns has done well to bring it forward again, and we trust it will 
not be long before he repeats it. for it is only after an adequate per- 
formance—which can only take place when, by increased familiarity, 
the act of performance has become a work of love with the choir- 
that its manifold beauties can be fully revealed. A host of principal 
vocalists took part in It— vis., Miss Blanche Cole, Miss Katharine 
Poyntz, Miss Annie Butterworth. Miss Lewis, Mrs. Jacobs, Miss 
Julia Elton, Mr. W. H. Cummlngs. Mr. Dudley Thomas and 
Signer Foil, Especial credit is due to Miss Cole and Miss Elton 
for the ready manner in which, at very short notice, they came 
forward to replace Mme. Lemmens-Sherrington and Mme. Patey, 
whom sudden illness prevented from appearing. Mr. ( ummings 
strove most artistically and conscientiously with a part which 
exceeds the compass of any but a very exceptional voice. A 1 
grateful part fell to Signer Foli. and was sustained by I 
effect. 

The chief items of Interest at the sixteenth concert were Herr 
Joachim's wondrous performance of Mendelssohn's violin concerto, 
and the production of Bnihms's " Serenade " In i> (Op. 11) for full 
orchestra. In both works the band played its very best, inspired. 
In the one case, it seemed, by admiration for the solo executant, 
and in the other by sympathy for the composition, and a desire to 
do the fullest justice to its author, who, though for the last few years 
he seems to have been slowly but furelv making his way in England, 
may still be said to be upon his trial. This serenade— which Brahms 
has followed up by a second, written, strangely enough, for an 
orchestra without violins— was composed in 1858, and is his first 
published orchestral work. Its form Is that of a symphony, but 
with the addition of two scherzos and two minuets. For its extent, 
for the richness and ingenious treatment of the ideas it contains, for 
its matured style of instrumentation, and the abundant promise of 
still better things to come, it may fairly be said to hold lis own by 
the side of the first published orchestral work of any composer that 
could be named. In spite of its great length— requiring fifty 
minutes for performance— it was listened to to the end with the 
greatest attention, and, notwithstanding sundry reminiscences and 
too frequent repetition of the same sentiment, seemed to meet the 
approval, not only of musicians, but of the audience generally. 
The overtures to Abm Hassan (Weber) and Masamitto (Auber) 
completed the instrumental selection. Mile. Rlsarelli, who has 
gained rccog 
rather as an 

the vocalists. 

An overture, composed expressly for these concerts by Mr. Henry 
Oadsby, was heard for the first time on the sand ult. It is entitled 
"Andromeda," and may therefore be supposed to rest upon a 
poetical basis. How far Mr. Gadsby has intended It as an illus- 
tration of the classical old legend of Perseus and Andromeda, or 
how far he has succeeded In musically depicting its incidents, it is 
in vain to attempt to determine after but a single liearing. As 
absolute music, his new work is bright, flawing, and tunefully 
pleasing, and, being certainly an advance upon his two symphonic 
movements previously heard here, is highly creditable to him. The 
other orchestral works were Beethoven's symphony in r, No. 6 
(Pastorale), superbly played ; the scherzo from Mendelssohn's 
Ottetto, as instrumented by him for interpolation into his symphony 
in c minor, No. 1, on the first occasion of this work being played 
at a concert of the Philharmonic Society, in 1829 ; and the overture 
to Rossini's Gugtietmo Tell. The vocalists were Mile. Risaretli. 
Herr Franz Dicner, and Signor F08, Mile. Risarclli, who has a 
disagreeable tendency to sing sharp, sang an insipid barcarole by 
Signor Fiori, conductor of the St.. George's Hall Italian Opera, ana 
the cavatlrta, " Rcquava net silenzio, ' from Donizetti's Lucia. 
Herr Diener, accompanied on the pianoforte by Mr. E. Dannreuthcr, 
gave a true German reading of Beethoven's Adelaide, enunciating 
the text with remarkable distinctness, and also the Liebeslicd from 
Dit Watkure (Wagner). Signor Foli sang the aria. "Sorgcte, e 
in si be! giomo," from Rossini's Alaometto II., with good effect, 
and was compelled to repeat Dr. Boycc's stirring naval song, 
••Hearts of Oak." 



gnition at the St George's Hall Italian Opera, but 
actress than a vocalist, and Mr. Edward Lloyd, wete 
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MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. 

Mmk. Schumann made her first appearance for the season on the 
loth ulL, when she was greeted with the utmost enthusiasm. 
Though she had been put down for Beethoven's "Sonata Charac- 
teristique, " she came forward with that in o minor. Op. 39, No. 3. 
As the one is probably as familiar to her as the other, we are at a 
loss to account for the change, especially as the sonata she made 
choice of had been played quite recently at one of these concerts by 
Mr. Charles HalU. For this reason the audience would probably 
have preferred hearing that originally announced for her. Much as 
we admire Mme. Schumann, and willing as we are to support her 
claims as the greatest living pianistc, we feel bound to say that, 
impressed perhaps by the warmth of the reception accorded to her, 
she seemed flurried, and played the first two movements at a more 
rapid pace than that at which they are the most effective. On the 
other hand, her reading of the last movement (allegretto) was much 
more measured than that at which Mr. Halle' is wont to take it, and 
more in accordance with the composer's evident design. After two 
recalls, Mme. Schumann returned to the pianoforte, and played the 
Romanic in D minor, from Schumann's Op. 32, with the greatest 
effect. It is in her rendering of her late husband's music that Mme. 
Schumann is most admirable, and it is therefore to be regretted that 
she does not confine herself more to this and to such works as have 
not been already made familiar by our resident pianists, both native 
and foreign. It seems absurd, as has more than once happened of 
late years, to import a distinguished German Kapellmeister to play 
a concerto by Mosul or Mendelssohn. In Schumann's interesting 
trio in D minor, .Mme. Schumann (with Mme. Norman- Neruda 
and Signor Piatti) was heard to the best advantage. The string 
quartern were Mozart's in B flat. No. 3, and Haydn's in E flat. Op. 
76, No. 6. Mile. Nila Gactano was the vocalist. 

At the following concert 11 err Joachim was as warmly welcomed 
as Mme. Schumann had been at the previous one. He played no 
solo, but the absence of one was fully made up by the admirable 
manner in which (with Messrs. Ries, Zerbini, and Piatti) he led 
Mendelssohn's quartet t in B minor, Op. 44, No. 3, and (with the 
two last-named artists) Beethoven's trio in c major. Op. 9. No. 1, 
In Herr Joachim's quartett-playing, it is not only his individual 
supereminent skill and artistic reading which is remarkable, but, like a 
first-rate conductor, he seems to possess in the highest degree a 
singular faculty for inspiring his co-executants to unwonted exertions. 
Such quartet t-tuaying has not been heard at any previous concert 
this season. Herr Pauer was the pianist, and made choice of 
Weber's sonata in c major, Op. 24, which he executed with brilliancy 
and effect Miss Mary Crawford, a scholar of the Royal Academy 
of Music, was the vocalist. She possesses an agreeable voice, but 



This society was < 



ROYAL ALBERT HALL CHORAL SOCIETY. 

lished last year for the purpose of giving, 
r the direction of M. Gounod, performances of choral music, 
but without instrumental accompaniment, except so far as might oc- 
casionally be obtained from the organ. Since the appointment of 
Mr. Joseph I lam by, in the place of M. Gounod, as conductor, quite 
a different policy has been adopted. Instead of confining their 
operations as hitherto to the performance of works mainly com- 
posed or arranged by M . Gounod, the future aim of the society will 
be the production of oratorios by a band and chorus of i.aoo per- 
formers. The first of a series of six oratorio concerts was given on 
the 1 2th ult . when Bach's Paisfou (St. Matthew) attracted an enor- 
mous audience. Though on many grounds the work is un suited 
for concert use, especially in so wide an arena as that of the Royal 
Albert Hall, the performance was on the whole a very fine one, and 
conclusively proved Mr. Barnby's remarkable skill as a choirmaster. 
The principal vocalists were Mme. Florence Lancia, Miss Julia 
Elton, Mr. Cummings. Signor Foli, and Mr. Thurley Beak. Mr. 
Randegger did good service at the pianoforte in accompanying the 
recitatives, and occasionally filling up a chord in other places. Dr. 
Staincr officiated at the organ, but from his position could not have 
been aware of the effect of the force he was exerting at the opposite 
end of the hall, and which at times completely drowned both 
voices and orchestra. This was most painfully noticeable in the 
latter part of the chorus, " Have lightnings and thunders,'' and was 
made the more so by the frantic* manner in which a drum of mon- 
strous dimensions was handled by the percussionist. The interpo- 
lation of a drum in this chorus is due to Robert Franz, and is a very 
judicious one, but the exaggerated manner in which it was em- 
ployed on this occasion would certainly not have been sanctioned 
by him. Regardless of Bach's manifest intention and directions 
to the contrary, the chorales were sung without accompaniment. 
Treated in this way, as unaccompanied part songs the morebeauti- 
thty ate sung the more they lose of their 



original dignity and vigour of effect, 
often called to account for such unj 
chorales, that 
sist in it. 
chorus, "O 
whole work. 



Mr. Bamby has been so 
of the 



at it is the more surprising that he should still pcr- 
Scarcely less to be regretted was the omission of the 
1 man, thy heavy sin lament V one of the finest in the 



MUSICAL EVENINGS. 

The series of five performances of chamber music given at St. 
George's Hall by Mr. Henry Holmes, in company with Messrs. F. 
Folkes. Burnett, Hann. and Pezxe, -was brought to a successful 
termination on the 5th ult. Throughout the scries Mr. Holmes has 
shown admirable tact and judgment in his selection of the works 
brought forward. In some points the concluding concert was the 
most interesting of the five. A hearing of Beethoven's beautiful but 
seldom-played quartet! in E flat. Op. 137, was a rare treat The 
excellent manner In which this extremely difficult work was pre- 
sented by Mr. Holmes and his associates was strong testimony of 
their skill, no less than of their artistic ardour and earnestness. A 
quartet! in B minor. Op. a, for pianoforte, violin, viola, and 
violoncello, by Mr. C. E. Stephens, composed and published 
eighleen years ago, was heard for the second time in public, the 
composer presiding at the pianoforte. It is unquestionably a more 
than usually meritorious work, and one would have thought that its 
bright pleasingly tuneful, and occasionally brilliant character, would 
have secured for it a more frequent hearing ; but, more than any 
other workers, composers, especially English, seem compelled to 
abide by their lot—" to learn to labour and to wait." A couple of 
songs were contributed by Miss Crawford, and a selection from Sir 
W. Sterndale Benneit's " Suite de Pieces," Op. 24. was neatly 
played by Mr. Walter Macfarren. Mendelssohn's quartet! in A 
major. Op. 18, which sounded far better with five instruments than 
on a late occasion with fifty, agreeably terminated the "evening." 

MADAME ARABELLA GODDARD. 

A " faki.w r.LL '' concert was given at St. James's Hall on the nth 
ult. by this estimable and in some respects unrivalled artiste, 
who has astonished the whole musical world by the announce- 
ment of her resolve never to appear again in England as a public 
performer. To make a position in England has generally been 
the highest aim and ambition of nearly every foreign artist. For 
many years past Madame Arabella tioddard has occupied the 
highest position ever attained by any English pianisle ; that she 
should so suddenly throw it up, white still a! the height of 
her powers and of her popularity, is quite inexplicable ; but so it is. 
She shortly departs on a journey to America and Australia. We 
cannot allow her to leave us without expn 
her departure, our best wishes not only 
hemisphere, but that she may be led to 
the promise of a hearty welcome on her 1 




WAGNER SOCIETY. 

This society was formed rather more than a year ago, with the 
view to aid the three special performances of Richard Wagner's 
festival stage play, Dtr Ring dtt NiMungtn, which are to take 
place during the summer of 1874. under his own direction, at Bay- 
reuth (Bavaria), in a theatre specially designed for the 1 
now in course of construction. It may be explained t£ 
work consists of an introductory drama. Dai Rkeingold, followed by 
three others— vix., Dit WaJktre, Siegfried, and Gftterddmmemnf. 
Four evenings are therefore required for a complete representation 
of the entire work. There are to be three such representations. 
The only tickets of admission issued at head-quarters are " Patro- 
natscheinc," admitting the purchaser to the whole series of twelve 
performances, at a cost of £*5- A certain number of these have 
therefore been purchased by the society for distribution among those 
of its members who wish to attend but one complete performance 
of the entire work, ranging over four evenings, at a cost of £15, 
Further, it is the aim of the society to assist Wagner's magnani- 
mous scheme, which not only includes the production of his Ring 
dti KiMungtn, but also the provision of a permanent theatre to 
be used exclusively for similar national festival performances, by 
instituting concerts in London, the proceeds of which are to be 
transmitted to the committee of 
Theatre at Bayreuth. Similar societies have I 
the large towns of Germany, and it is fol" 
one has now been established in London. 

The first concert of (he London Wagner Society, given, under 
he direction of Mr. Edward Dannreuther, at the Hanover Square 
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ficenl orchestra of eighty performers, largely recruited 
Crystal Palace band, was engaged. The plan of rehearsing the 
band in departments, strongly advocated by Lisrt and Wagner, was 
adopted. There was a rehearsal for the ' ' strings," a rehearsal for the 
" wind , " and a rehearsal for all together. By this mode of procedure 
individual member of the band was already tolerably familiar 
his part when tie came to the general rehearsal, and there was 
: left for the conductor to do but to impart his directions as to the 
"go" of the works in hand. The gain was immense, and 
I in a performance at the concert more nearly approaching 
1 than any first performance of so long a list of difficult and 
■ works thatwe can call to mind. Much of this unwonted 
success was doubtless due to Mr. Oannrcuthcr, who, if not a con- 
ductor '" to the manner born," from apparently knowing his scores 
by heart, and thus being able fully to realise the composer* s inten- 
tions, certainly seemed endowed with a remarkable power of im- 
parting his wishes to the forces under him ; at the same time 

" >f the 
fully 
i task 

entrusted to them. 

The instrumental portion of the programme — which included the 
overture to Tannhdmter, a selection from Lohengrin (consisting of 
the introductory prelude, Lohengrin's song to Elsa, the Bridal 
Procession, and the introduction to the third act), the overture to 
Die Ma. in Ungtr, with the introduction to the third act, and the 
-formed, as it were, a short epitome of Wagner's 
ranging from 184510 1871. which served to illustrate 
: great change which his musical mode of expression lias under- 

~iow how much both matter and 



much was unquestionably due to the skill and good-will of 
instrumentalists engaged, who seemed on their metal and f 
determined to do the fullest justice in their power to the 1 



gone during that period, and to show 
manner have been concentrated and intensified. Herr Franz Diener, 
who has been selected by Wagner to undertake the important part 
of Siegfried at the forthcoming performances at Bayreuth. was 
brought over from Cologne expressly for this concert. His songs 
were the prayer from e?ienxi—the earliest of Wagner's operas which 
still keeps the stage— Lohengrin's song to Elsa. and Siegmund's 
•• Liebeslied - from DU Wathikre-iht latest of Wagners operas 
that has come to a hearing. He has a superb tenor voice, which 
he will do well to cultivate. Formerly a member of Herr Bilsc's 
celebrated orchestra, it is only latterly that he has devoted himself 
to singing, and having not yet gone through a thorough course of 
vocalisation, be can hardly be accounted a vocalist of the first class ; 
it must, however, be conceded that what he lacks in finished vocal- 
isation he makes up for by his enthusiasm and innate musical 
feeling. This first Wagner Concert, which was attended by a very 
numerous and critical audience, who seemed thoroughly to enjoy 
all that was set before them, it is to be hoped will tend to remove 
much silly prejudice and misunderstanding with regard to Wagner's 
idiosyncrasies. The announcement made by Mr. Dannreuther that 
it will be repeated on March 6th at Sl James's Hall, with the same 
gramme, and at popular prices of admission, was received with 



Mr. H. Weist Hit t. has been appointed conductor of the music 
at the Alexandra Palace, which is to be opened in May next. 

A vf.ry successful performance of Handel's Judas Maccahaut 
was given on the aoth ult. by the Leek Atnateut Musical Society, 
under the direction of Mr. J. w. Powell. 

A GRAND musical festival took place at Nottingham on the 6th 
ult., when Sir M. Costa's oratorio \aaman was performed, under 
the direction of the composer. In the evening of the same day a 
miscellaneous vocal and instrumental concert was given. 

The first concert of the Cork Musical Society for this season took 
place on Wednesday evening. 39th January, in the Athenaeum, before 
a large and fashionable audience. The first part consisted of a 
selection from the Messiah, and the second was miscellaneous. The 
choruses were given with great precision, the sopranos and basses 
Ixang particularly good. The band was ably led by Mr. Coghlan, and 
I.-^r* \ 1 »TT"k $ coo "dueled ihrou^hou l wri a ecu %x o m cd ftljiltty* 



At a concert on Feb. 5th, the Belfast Musical Society gave the 
greater part of Haydn's Seasons, assisted by Mr. De long's band, 
Mile. Pauline Rita. Mr. Selwyn Graham, and Mr. Brandon— the 
performers numbering 300. The new conductor, Mr. James Thomp- 
son, composer of the "Hymn of Hope, "Sc., proved himself worthy 
of his post and speedily gained the confidence of the orchestra, as 
lad already gained that of the chorus— the result being a per- 



attention to light and shade were combined. We hope that this is 
but the beginning of a new era for music in the north of Ireland. 

Mr. Henr y H ucir Pi erson, a composer less known in this country 
than his merits would warrant, died at l^iprig on the 28th January, 
at the age of fifty-seven. In our next number we hope to give a 
short biography of him, from the pen of a gentleman who knew 
hira intimately. 

We have received some notices and programmes of the Pcabody 
Academy of Music, nt Baltimore, directed by Herr Asgcr Hainerik. 
The class of musk performed is far above the average of American 
concert-pieces, and we heartily recognise the efforts to promote a 
love for the highest kind of classical music Among the specialties 
of the performances arc classical works written by Kuhlau and 
others for that somewhat unduly neglected instrument, the flute. 

A most interesting catalogue has recently been issued of all the 
important works produced nt the Crystal Palace Saturday Concerts 
from 1855 to 1872. Some Idea of what tl>e united efforts of Mr. 
Manns and Mr. Grove have done for the art may be formed, when 
we say that the list comprises sixty-six works by English composers, 
and no less than 143 by living writers of all nationalities. The 
directors of these concerts may point with justifiable pride to such a 
record as this. 

The annual '"Reid Concert" at Edinburgh took place on the 
13th inst Mr. Charles Hallo" s band from Manchester was engaged, 
and a most admirable programme was provided, including Beeth- 
oven's symphony in B flat, the overtures to Oieron, Melussna, and 
King Stephen, two movements from Chopin's concerto in E minor 
(played by Mr. Halle), and Bach's concerto for two violins (Mmc. 
Norman-Neruda and Herr Strauss). The vocalists were Mile. 
Nita Gaetano and Mr. Castle. 

We would call the attention of our readers to two ably written 
articles in the Numbers of the Churchman's Shilling Magazine for 
January and February, from the pen of its editor, Mr. Charles 
Machcson. The subjects of the articles are respectively 1 Con- 
gregational Cacophony," and "Musical Education at th 
day. 



Organ Appointment. — M r. Joseph J. Stephens, of St. 
City Road, has been appointed (after competition) o 
choirmaster of St John s the Evangelist, Clapham Rise. 



TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

X. Y. Z.— 1. It would be unbecoming for us to 
special teacher, a. You had better submit your 
some publisher. Their 
depend on the quality of the 1 

Amateur.— The best possible course for you will be. as you 
surmise, to practise your scales slowly, and with firm pressure. 
Then apply the same kind of touch to your pieces, playing them at 




to th* Editor, and must tx accompanied bp the 
of th* writer, as a guarantee 0/ good faith. 

The Editor cannot undertake to return Rejected 
lions. 

Business letters should U addressed to the Publishers. 
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MR. DANNREUTHER ON RICHARD WAGNER. 
The series of interesting papers which appeared see 
time since in these columns on the theories and tendencies 
of the most distinguished of living German musicians has 
been re-published in the form of a pamphlet, with consi- 
derable additional matter. We have reason to know that 
the articles on their first publication excited considerable 
attention ; and we feel sure that their re-issue in a more 
complete form will be welcome to all who take an interest 
in the artistic problems which Wagner has mooted, and 
which in Germany are occupying so large a portion of the 
attention of the musical public We propose in the pre- 
sent article to glance at a few of the conclusions at which 
Mr. Dannreuther arrives, adding such remarks of our own 
as may help to further elucidation of the subject. 

In the first section of his pamphlet, Mr. Dannreuther 
propounds the problems which Wagner has set himself to 
solve. His writing is already so concise as to render 
further compression a task of great difficulty ; while the 
quotation of detached sentences, or even paragraphs, 
where all are so closely connected, gives but an inade- 
quate idea of the whole. In this respect, indeed, our 
author's writings are not unlike Wagner's music. There 
is a logical sequence of ideas which renders the detaching 
of a separate fragment not unlike the procedure of the 
simpleton of old who carried a brick about as the sample 
of a house. We musL however, venture on a few extracts, 
and refer our readers for fuller explanations to the pam- 
phlet itself. 

Speaking of the aims which Wagner proposes to him- 
self, Mr. Dannreuther says — 

"His sanguine hopes for the artistic future of Europe are based, 
on the one side, upon a universal social regeneration, and, on the 
other, upon the extraordinary and altogether unprecedented deve- 
lopment mu tic— which as we understand it was entirely unknown to 
the Greeks — has made in the last three centuries. It is the wonder- 
ful and apparently limitless capacities for emotional expression 
Beethoven has given to the art, that have opened to Wagner vistas 
of dramatic possibilities such as the ancient world can have had 
no conception of. 

" His great problem then, or rather the problem of tire art-work of 
the future, as he calls it. somewhat like the social problem of Comte, 
is this : How can the scattered elements of modern existence gene- 
rally, and of modern art in particular, be united and interfused in 
such wise that their rays, issuing from all and every side, shall be 
concentrated into one luminous focus so as to form an adequate ex- 
pression of the vast whole, with its eager impulse and enhanced 
aspirations, its violent convulsions and paroxysms of pain, its love, 
joy, and humanitarian faith? This is the first instance. And 
secondly : What hope of a reaction in favour of nobler, richer, and 
higher forms ofwcial and mdmdual life than our present wretchedly 

rakeT an hoidouT?* 0 " tecrcallonan accc P« ancc 0 suc ■ 

"Wagner, standing upon Beethoven's supreme achievement, is, 
from the musician's starting-point, trying to do that for the drama 
which neither Goethe nor Schiller succeeded in, though their ideal 
tendency certainly culminated in that direction — i.t., to make it in- 
dependent of all purely intellectual motives and elements, and to 
construct it so that it shall appeal and speak at once direct to the 
feelings of all men of poetical perception, without standing in need 
of an elaborate mental preparation. It need hardly be added that 
it is only with the aid of musk — that is to say, music in its full 
maturity, and with its almost superhuman powers of emotional 
expression, as Beethoven represents it — that such a thing can be 
accomplished ; and it is this feat of leading the full stream of Beet- 
hoven's music into a dramatic channel, so that it shall fulfil and 

28 



complete the poetical intentions of a ( 
principal act of Wagner's genius. 

The Incalculable importance of an artistic form, such as is here 
" »wed forth, would of course consist in the fact that, being free 
the restraint of narrow nationality, it might become universally 
Igible. As regards literature, the attainment of this quality Is 
out of the question by reason of the diversity of European languages; 
but in music, the language understood by all men, wc possess the 
requisite equalising power which, resolving the language of intellec- 
tual perception into that of feeling, makes a universal communica- 
tion of the innermost artistic intuitions possible ; more especially if 
such communication could, by means of the plastic expression of a 
dramatic performance, be raised to that distinctness which the art 
of painting has hitherto claimed as its exclusive privilege." 

The second section of the pamphlet contains an in- 
teresting historical sketch of the development of the opera, 
as traced by Wagner in his work " Opcr und Drama." 
After noticing the various reforms introduced by Gluck 
and his successors, by Moiart and Weber, and the melodic 
element so freely developed by Rossini and other Italian 
composers at the expense of dramatic truth, the following 
conclusion is arrivca at : — 



" And we are constrained to admit the incapacity of 
aided by other arts to construct the drama out of its own means, 
and to assert for the future that music must forego part of its pre- 
tensions, and in case of dramatic necessity, merge its individuality 
in the great end of all the arts combined-thc drama." 

The following chapter is devoted to a demonstration of 
the fact that the drama alone, unaided by music, must be 
to a certain extent imperfect, and that, as our author 
expresses it, " Dramatic poetry may hope to find its salva- 
tion in a close union with music." Mr. Dannreuther 
traces the career of Goethe and Schiller as dramatic 
writers, and points out how the two principal " factors " 
(to use his own word) of post-renaissance plays— the 
romantic legend or more modern novel, and the Greek 
drama of Aristotle, that is, as defined in his "Poetics" 
—arc both in certain respects incomplete and inade- 
quate. He aptly reminds us that " the dramatic 
works of our noblest poets— take Browning as an 
instance— arc certainly not fit to be acted ; and our 
acting plays, though wc may accredit them with all 
manner of virtues, are as certainly not poetical." He 
points out, moreover, that " the opera has not only 
absorbed the interest due to the spoken drama, but has 
actually exercised the most deteriorating influence on 
the character of theatrical performances generally." He 
concludes this part of the subject thus : — 

" Let the admirers of the spoken drama say what they will it is 
undeniable that it has been outstripped in public favour by the 
opera, and it is more than probable that the opera is destined to 
furnish the seed from which a veritable ideal drama will spring up. 
The noble music of a great master lends to the performance of 
operatic singers of small natural gifts an indefinable charm, such as 
even the greatest actor cannot hope to exercise in the spoken drama. 
On the other hand, a genuinely gifted dramatic performer can en- 
noble very poor music to such a degree, that we get an impression 
stronger than any which the same gifted performer could by any 
chance produce without the aid of music. The mysterious might 
of the divine art lifts whatever it touches into a sublime sphere. 

"If. then, the main object of the poetical career of Goethe and 
Schiller can be characterised as an attempt to discover the ideal 
subject-matter and an ideal form for the modern drama ; and if, as 
Schiller in a very curious confession records it, with him the begin- 
ning of all poetical production was tint mmtikalischt GtmMhftim- 
wtwtg (a musical slate of mind), which only after a time brought 
forth the poetical idea— pictures and words— if it is a fact sufficiently 
proved, best of nil in a recent pamphlet by IWcssor NicUschc, that 
the drama of yEschylos took its origin from the union of the older 
didactic hymns of the Hellenic priests with the newer Dionysian 
dithyrambos — that is to say, with poetry conceived and executed 
in the orgiastic spirit of musical sound— we may by analogy confi- 
dently conclude and expect that from out of the spirit of Beclhovcnian 
music, and of the manifold branches of Teutonic mythos, which 
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Wagner conceives to be the true subject-matter for the supreme work 
of art he has in view, an ideal dramatic form will emanate which will 
stand in relation to the spirit of modem existence at the drama of 
ytschylos stood in relation to the national spirit of Greece.* 

In the fourth section of his treatise Mr. Dannrcuther 
defines with great clearness the salient points of the 
Wagner opera, as regards its musical form, verse, melody, 
and orchestration. He points out that " his drama has 
nothing whatever to do with the supposed reform of in- 
strumental music, which has been dubbed ' the music of 
the future.'" Neither is it a reformation of the opera ; 
as our author pithily puts it, " it is no.morc a reformed 
opera than man is a reformed monkey." It is in fact a 
thing sui generis, and must be judged, not by the ordinary 
canons of musical or dramatic criticism, but by the 
actual effect which in performance it will produce upon 
the audience. 

To the last two chapters of this pamphlet wc can only 
allude. They contain some general remarks on Wagners 
theories, and a sketch of his life— both full of interesting 
matter, but which we pass over to consider the question 
which has doubtless been present to the minds of many 
of our readers— How far, as a matter of fact, are these 
new theories, revolutionary as in many respects they arc, 
tenable ? 

To this question it is by no means easy to give a direct 
categorical answer. In the words of a homely proverb, 
" The proof of the pudding is in the eating." As a matter 
of fact, the knowledge of Wagner's theories and of his 
music are mutually indispensable to a full understanding 
of either. 

While, on the one hand, there is much in his writings, 
and in Mr. Dannreuther's able abstract of them, which 
only becomes fully comprehensible when the music of 
his later operas lies before us, and we are able to sec 
how he has actually reduced his own theories to practice, 
a knowledge of these theories, on the other hand, is 
hardly less necessary to render intelligible many parts of 
his music which otherwise would seem purposeless and 
altogether obscure. It is in his "Nibclungcn" dramas 
that the composer's matured views receive their fullest 
development, and we advise those musicians who take an 
interest in these art questions to procure one at least, but, 
better still, all of these works, and see how this regenera- 
tion of dramatic music is to be carried out. Even with 
the aid of these scores the reader's imagination must still 
be considerably drawn upon. Let it be remembered that 
Wagner's musical dramas— we use the word advisedly in 
preference to "operas"— have absolutely nothing in com- 
mon with other operas beyond the fact that the words are 
sung and not spoken. Instead of being a collection of 
airs, duos, and concerted pieces, strung together on any 
thread of a libretto which may present itself, they arc 
well-considered works in which music, drama, and stage 
action mutually assist, instead of (to quote a recent Ger- 
man writer) " mutually incommoding " one another. Wc 
believe that Wagner's music has a great future before it, 
and that the time will come, though we can hardly venture 
to hope that it is yet near, when even in this country we 
may have the opportunity of testing for ourselves, by the 
performance of some of his later works, the value of his 
theories concerning dramatic music. 

In conclusion wc must express our best thanks to Mr. 
Dannreuther for his able and lucid exposition of a by no 
means easy subject. His pamphlet, though we certainly 
cannot call it " light reading," is remarkably clear ; and 
the musical public of this country is indebted to him for 
the best if not the only thorough explanation of the views 
of one of the ablest and boldest thinkers of the present 
day. 



NOTES ON THE TEXT OF BEETHOVEN. 
BY EDWARD DANNRKUTHEk. 
(continued.) 

Hallkaxar. Note thil before my note!. 
There's not a note of mine that's worth the noting. 

Don PtJrv, Whr, these are very crotchet! that he spoaks ; 
Note, nous, forsooth, and luting! — Twelfth Night, iL 3. 

Sonata, Op. no, a flat. Fuga. After all the details 
given concerning the "Ikbung" in the preceding 
Number, it can be hardly necessary to call attention 
to the divinely expressive bars in the "L'istesso tempo 
di Arioso" (ia-i6), which forms the intermezzo to the 
fugue, unless it be to furnish additional proof for our 
assertion that the first note of the " Bcbung " should, and 
docs always, stand in the position of a syncopation. The 
suggestion that, in bar 23 of the succeeding " L'istesso 
tempo dc la fuga," the third quaver beat in the second 
part should be A flat, has been made more than once, 
rirst, by the late Ignaz Moscheles, who gave it to me, but 
has not inserted it in his editions ; and, latterly by Von 
Bulow, who suggests it in a note with which I entirely 
concur. The tonality ensuing directly after, c minor, is 
thereby rendered much more distinct. The sonata, Op. 
1 10, like Op. 101, is remarkable for the use of minute 
designations of tempo and expression in German by the 
side of Italian directions of similar import ; and this fact 
throws strong light upon the extreme carefulness Beet- 
hoven gave proof of in his later days, as regards recording 
the correct and indisputable reading of his works. 

It is true, that in some cases the Italian and German 
designations are absolutely identical in meaning ; but in 
others again they illustrate one anothcr ? opening endless 
vistas, like a series of mirrors. Foreign terms in any 
language are apt in course of time to lose their significa- 
tion, and to sink down to the level of mere convention- 
alities ; which conventionalities, again, may change from 
generation to generation like fashions of dress. Beet- 
hoven's delicate intuition on this point was and is shared by 
Schumann and Wagner ; and it appears well worth while 
to sacrifice conventional terms, be they Italian or any 
thing else, for the precise indication of a composer's in- 
tention delivered in his mother tongue. 

Sonata, Op. in, c minor. In the Leipzig edition this 
sonata is remarkably free from errors. If there be anything 
to indicate about it, it is to warn against the correction of 
supposed errors, such as I have designated under letter c 
of the second division of possible editorial stupidities :— 
" To take account of the older rules of musical grammar, 
and to be careful not to mistake such matter as is written 
with a view to the observance of these rules for mis- 
prints." 

Hcrr Tappcrt, in one of the scries of highly interesting 
articles on the Sonatas of Beethoven, already quoted, 
(" Musikalischcs VVochenblatt," No. 27 for 1871), hints 
at various supposed emendations of the sort, which, if the 
principle they arc based upon were adopted, would put 
an end to all sound criticism. He suggests, that accord- 
ing to the motivo (1) bar 24 of "Allegro con brio ed 
appassionato," the following 25th bar, that Beethoven 
would in our day have refused to trouble his mind about 
the forbidden tritonus D* and A (which the strict sequence 
demands) and would not have written as the text really 
stands (2), and similarly, that in bars 58 and 59 counting 
from the end, Beethoven would not have altered the passage 
so as to avoid the rather unpleasant fifths, which, if the 
sequence were preserved, would be inevitable, but the 
composer has here and in many similar instances not so 
much been misled by a superstitious regard for old 
rules of musical grammar, as by his desire to avoid empty 
cacophony. There arc plentiful cases in the later works 
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— say the final fugue of Op. 106 or the quartett fugue— in 
which he rides rough shod over the dicta of theatrical 
wiseacres. 



HENRY HUGH PIERSON. 
This great musical genius was born at Oxford, on the 12th 
of April, 1816, his father, the Rev. H. N. Picrson (after- 
wards Dean of Salisburyand Chaplain to George IV.) being 
connected with St. John's College there. Of Pierson's 
early life but little is at present known, a want which his 
biography will doubtless supply. It is certain that he 
studied at Harrow, and at Trinity College, Cambridge, 
with the idea of taking medical degrees ; his musical 
genius, however, appeared so conspicuously in six songs, 
written and published before he was eighteen, entitled 
"Thoughts of Melody," that he was placed under Dr. 
Attwood, at that time organist of St. Paul's Cathedral. 

He pursued his musical studies afterwards under Dr. 
Rink, Reissiger, and others of the most eminent musicians 
of Germany. The first great event of Pierson's musical 
career was the production of his fine oratorio Jerusalem 
at the Norwich Musical Festival of 1852. This work was 
received, by all those competent to judge of such a concep- 
tion, with the greatest enthusiasm, but was very unfavour- 
ably reviewed by a portion of the London press, to whom 
Picrson, as an artist of original thought, did not choose to 
bend. Jerusalem was also performed at Exeter Hall in 
May, 1853, and although received by the public, as at 
Norwich, with surprise and enthusiasm, the same portion 
of the critics condemned it ; this injustice, acting upon a 
mind of extreme sensibility, had the effect of virtually 
expatriating Picrson, and was the primary cause of Eng- 
land's greatest composer passing the best part of his life in 
Germany, where he met with due appreciation on all hands. 
This is a subject which must cause regret in England, 
and yet we have the legacy of his works, in their peculiar 
walk unrivalled. 

Picrson in this respect only shared the usual fate of 
genius; he says (in a letter to Mr. Theodore S. Hill), 
' Time is the great umpire, against whose decision there 
is no appeal. If a work has the principle of life in it, the 
real vital power, no opposition can destroy it, or cause it 
to be forgotten ; and in the same way, if it docs tiot con- 
tain that power, no efforts can prolong its existence beyond 
a certain period." 

It should be mentioned that on the occasion of the first 
performance of Jerusalem, St. Andrew's Hall, Norwich, 
was crowded with an immense audience, whose attention 
was riveted throughout, whilst at the beautiful and touch- 
ing number, "What are these" and "God shall wipe 
away " many persons were moved to tears. At the con- 
clusion Picrson was loudly called for, and received an 

The music to the second part of Goethe's Faust was 
produced at Hamburg in 1854, and established for Picr- 
son a lasting reputation in Germany ; this work contains 
some of the most charming fair)' music ever written, and 
the wonderful chorus "Sound, immortal harp." A selection 
from the work was given at the Norwich Festival of 1857. 
Writing to Mr. J. F. Hill (the chorus-master and conductor 
at Norwich) respecting the performance, Picrson says, 
" Tell the ladies of the chorus (to whom my best compli- 
ments) to consider themselves real downright fairies 
in the first chorus, and undoubted angels in the two 
last !" 

In 1865 Pierson was in London during the Handel 
Festival and an energetic effort was made at this time by 
sundry eminent musicians to retain his genius for England, 
but 44 Time was still out of joint" This visit, however, was 



not wholly without result, as many musical gems were 
brought over by Picrson to enrich the collections of his 
admirers ; amongst which may be mentioned a fine setting 
of " Not a drum was heard," a work which, although 
dedicated to the British army, yet remains in MS. ! 
Were such a singer as Sims Reeves to perform this scena 
in public, accompanied by a fine orchestra, it wuuld pro- 
duce a sensation seldom seen, such is the depth and 
power of this emanation of genius ! .. — • 

Speaking of the oft-repeated charge of his "want of 
melody," Picrson says, "at Wiirzburg the soprano in the 
duet from Jerusalem, ' Sons of Strangers,' was so affected 
by what she called the ' tenderness of the music,' that her 
voice failed her at bar 8, and I was obliged to play that 
and the next bar on the harmonium, along with the clarinet. 
A Protestant clergyman at Hamburg, sent his wife and 
daughters to the theatre to hear that chorus of mine 
in Faust, 4 Blossoms of amaranth,' that they might get an 
idea, as he said, of how angels sing (of courso without 
melody 1) But I am ashamed of all th is \ what 1 can 
least forgive my detractors is, that they force me to men- 
tion such facts, and to defend myself where there ought 
surely to be no call for self-defence." His letters abound 
with allusions to England and his exile from her, passages 
occurring which, in his biography, will one day cause sur- 
prise, grief, and indignation ! 

In 1869 Pierson was in Norwich superintending the 
performance at the Festival of a selection from a new 
oratorio, Hezekiah, a work also received by the public and 
real artists with enthusiasm, but written against by the 
same portion of the London critics : it is to be regretted 
that the work remains unfinished. 

His most stirring and vigorous National Chorus, "Ye 
Mariners of England" was performed at the same Festival. 
This is a work so thoroughly English that it will be con- 
sidered one of our greatest songs of heroism ; it has a 
breadth, simplicity, and "go" that carry all before it. The 
exquisite chorus, "Sound, immortal harp," from Faust, 
was also given. 

Pierson's last great work was the opera " Contarini," 
performed at Hamburg in April, 1872, with great success, 
Pierson being called before the curtain, anal saluted with 
a fanfare of trumpets, whilst some one threw him a 
magnificent laurel-wreath, which, he says, in his hu- 
morous way, " I was not altogether sorry to pick up I " The 
musicians at Hamburg seem to have entered most heartily 
into the spirit of the opera, being much attached to Pier- 
son for his Faust music. Picrson relates an amusing 
incident that occurred at oneof the rehearsals. He says, "I 
wrote two overtures to the opera, in C and in » . The 
band (always specially interested about the overture, when 
there is one — which is their manor) got hold of both 
scores, and soon got into a mild contention about which of 
them should be given first ; some preferred the one in C, 
others the one in » . at last they were getting up the steam 
rather too strong, when I happened to come in. So says 
I, 'Gentlemen, you seem at variance about something ; can 
1 be of any use in deciding the point ?' Says the leader, ' I 
and a good many more of us want to play the overture in 
c, at the first performance, because we think it will make 
a greater impression on the general public' 4 All very 
well,' says Cello 1 mo, and Tromba imo, 4 but we ain't 
general public, and there are more of us who prefer the 
overture in & .' 4 Best thanks for the honour you do me,' 
says 1, 4 but as there are two parties here, suppose we 
wait till both overtures have been fairly rehearsed, and 
then we can settle the point by taking votes.' Some of 
them murmured a bit, and proposed playing both overtures 
the first evening, viz., the second one as entr'acte. Possibly 
it may come to that after all as with Fidelia." By way 
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of recreation (as he says) Pierson has composed a set of 
"Thirty Hymn Tunes/a second series of " Thirty-six do" 
a "Te Deum in r," and in W, and an " Office for Holy 
Communion," which contain many gems, and are rapidly 
growing popular ; they are published by Simpktn, Mar- 
shall, and Co. 

Pierson married a German lady, and leaves three sons, 
the eldest of whom, Reginald, writes from Leipzig that 
his father " was taken away softly and peacefully." The 
funeral took place at Leipzig, on January 31st, but his 
remains were brought to England, and buried in the 
family vault at Sonning, on February 6th. 

A Leipzig journal, referring to Pierson's death, speaks 
of him as " an artist who, far from following the beaten 
track of common-place life, strove unswervingly to pursue 
xhnely^ lofty path towards the goal which he proposed for 

In the Graphic, illustrated journal, of March 8th, appears 
a good likeness of our composer, and a short memoir. 
Faust is to be given at Leipzig about the 15th inst. 

It is as well to add to the foregoing, that Pierson has 
written a large number of songs (with orchestral as well 
as pianoforte accompaniments), a branch of composition 
in which he will probably stand at least as nigh as 
Schubert. Of these Medora's song, "True Love," " Love's 
Vigil," " Those Evening Bells," " Mein Gluck," and/' The 
Churchyard," may be noted as good specimens of his 
style. 

Leopold I., the late King of the Belgians, to whom 
Pierson's Faust (Zweiter Theil) is dedicated, awarded 
him the Gold Medal of Art and Science in recognition of 
the remarkable originality and grasp of thought displayed 
in that work. 

At a performance of " Ye Mariners of England ■ at 
Osborne some years ago, on the conclusion of the piece 
the Queen immediately commanded a da capo. 

Theodore S. Hill. 

[We regret to say that we have not seen enough of Pierson's music 
to corroborate our contributor's remarks from personal knowledge. 
We have, however, examined his Jerusalem, and were much struck 
with Its originality. We certainly do not consider it open to the 
charge of '• want of melody," but are rather inclined to think that 
Its weak point is disregard of musical form. The impression it pro- 
duced on us was that it was in many pans very fine, and sometimes 
also very incoherent. As our acquaintance with Pierson's music is 
confined to this single work, we think it best to give Mr. Hill the 
freest opportunity for expressing his own views. 
Whether or not Pierson deserves the title of " England's greatest 

r .-Ed. M.M.R.1 



OVERTURE TO "DER FLIEGENDE HOL- 
LANDER" 



As this remarkable work will shortly come to a hearing, 
not only at the next concert of the Wagner Society, but 
also at one of the Philharmonic Society, as well as at the 
Royal Albert Hall, it will perhaps be interesting to many 
of our readers to see Hcrr Wagner's own account of the 
poetical purport of the work, so far as it can be rendered 
into English. Wc purpose following it up by translations 
of his other " Programmatische Erlauterungen" (explana- 
tory programmes) of the " Eroica " symphony, the over- 
ture to Coriolanus, the overture to Tannhauser, and the 
prelude to Lohengrin. 

Wagner has thus explained the poetical purport of the 
overture to Der Fliegende Hollander : — 

Driven along by the fury of the gale, the terrible ship 
of the " Flying Dutchman " approaches the shore, and 
reaches the land, where its captain has been promised he 
shall one day find salvation and deliverance ; we hear the 
tones of this saving promise, which affect 



as like prayers and lamentations. Gloomy in appearance 
and bereft of hope, the doomed man is listening to them 
also ; weary, and longing for death, he paces the strand ; 
while his crew, worn out and tired of life, are silently em- 
ployed in " making all taut " on board. How often has 
he, ill-fated, already gone through the same scene ! How 
often has he steered his ship o'er ocean's billows to the 
inhabited shores, on which, at each seven years' truce, he 
has been permitted to land ! How many times has he 
fancied that he has reached the limit of his torments, 
and, alas ! how repeatedly has he, terribly undeceived, 
been obliged to betake himself again to his wild wan- 
derings at sea ! In order that he may secure release 
by death, he has made common cause in his anguish 
with the floods and tempests against himself ; his 
ship he has driven into the gaping gulf of the billows, 
yet the gulf has not swallowed it up ; through the surf 
of the breakers he has steered it upon the rocks, yet the 
rocks have not broken it in pieces. All the terrible 
dangers of the sea, at which he once laughed in his wild 
eagerness for energetic action, now mock at him. They do 
him no injury ; under a curse he is doomed to wander o'er 
ocean's wastes, for ever in quest of treasures which fail 
to re-animate him, and without finding that which alone 
can redeem him 1 Swiftly a smart-looking ship sails by 
him ; he hears the jovial familiar song of its crew, as, 
returning from a voyage, they make jolly on their ncaring 
home. Enraged at their merry humour, he gives chase, 
and coming up with them in the gale, so scares and terri- 
fies them, that they become mute in their fright, and take 
to flight. From the depth of his terrible misery he shrieks 
out for redemption ; in his horrible banishment from 
mankind it is a woman that alone can bring him salvation. 
Where and in what country tarries his deliverer? Where 
is there a feeling heart to sympathise with his woes? 
Where is she who will not turn away from him in horror 
and fright, like those cowardly fellows who in their terror 
hold up the cross at his approach ! A lurid light now 
breaks through the darkness ; like lightning it pierces his 
tortured soul. It vanishes, and again beams forth ; keep- 
ing his eye upon this guiding star, the sailor steers towards 
it, o'er waves and floods. What is it that so powerfully 
attracts him, but the gaze of a woman, which, full of 
sublime sadness and divine sympathy, is drawn towards 
him ! A heart has opened its lowest depths to the awful 
sorrows of this ill-fated one ; it cannot but sacrifice itself 
for his sake, and breaking in sympathy for him, annihilate 
itself in his woes. The unhappy one is overwhelmed at 
this divine appearance ; his ship is broken in pieces and 
swallowed up in the gulf of the billows ; but he, saved 
and exalted, emerges from the waves, with his victorious 
deliverer at his side, and ascends to heaven, led by the 
rescuing hand of sublimest love. 



jrotrijjtt C/Oiifsponofiirf. 

MUSIC IN NORTH GERMANY. 

(FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.) 

Leipzig, March, 1873. 
We are approaching the end of our concert season, and 
propose to-day to review in a concise manner the concert 
performances of the last four weeks. Many novelties, 
much that was good, has been offered to us, but we cannot 
point out anything very prominent. If this remark refers 
to the concerts at the Gewandhaus, we suppose our readers 
will not accuse us of the sin of omission if this time wc 
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leave without mention the opera, of whose repertoire only 
a single performance, that of Les deux Journe'ej, stands 
out prominently, and all the many smaller Leipzig musical 
societies, with their numerous but not very important 
concerts. 

The seventeenth subscription concert at the Gcwand- 
haus opened with Mozart's Symphony in three movements, 
in D major (No. 1 of Breitkopf and Hartel's Score Edition). 
This wonderful work was brought to hearing in an excel- 
lent, faultless manner, and has again delighted us in the 
highest degree. It was followed by the concert air by 
Mozart, *' Wehe rair, ach wo bin ich," which also ranks 
amongst the best of its kind. A young singer, till now 
unknown to us, Frl. Lioba Clemens, from the Royal 
Theatre at Casscl, introduced herself, through the per- 
formance of this air, to the greatest advantage. Voice, 
school, and execution have pleased us much, and earned 
warm acclamations for the singer. Frl. Clemens sang 
afterwards three other songs, the first of which, " Die 
Thrane," by Rubinstein, excels through deep expression 
and beautiful feeling ; the two other songs, compositions 
by Rciss and Esser, do not rise above the level of ordinary 
drawing-room compositions. 

Very excellently were also executed the overtures to the 
Midsummer Night's Dream, by Mendelssohn, and to 
Konig Manfred, by Rcineckc. The instrumental soli of 
the evening were in the hands of Herr Concertmcistcr 
Richard Barth, from Miinster, who played the "Dramatic 
Concerto" of Spohr, Schumann's "Abcndlicd," and "Un- 
gariscbe Tanze," by Brahms (the two last numbers in 
Joachim's arrangement), very welL For curiosity's sake 
we mention here that Herr Barth carries the bow in the 
left hand, and masters the strings of the violin with the 
fingers of the right hand. In his playing this abnormity 
is not at all to be heard ; and only an accidental glance at 
the performer informed us of this extraordinary manage- 
ment of the violin, which, as far as we know, stands as an 
example quite by itself. 

On the 28U1 of February the concert for the benefit of 
the Orchestra Pension Funds took place, with a very long, 
abundant, but also somewhat varied programme. Wc 
point before all to the opening number, "Serenade for 
stringed orchestra " (No. 2, in f major), by Robert Volk- 
mann. This work of the known master, although it does 
not belong to his most important compositions, interests 
nevertheless in iu four short movements through the well 
sounding harmony, as well as many charming inventions 
and telling modulations. As regards its nature, the little 
work is perhaps more suitable for a chamber-music per- 
formance. The rendering of the work, under the direction 
of Concertmcistcr David, was very nice and clearly 
shaded ; only it seemed to us as if the time of the last 
movement had been taken a little too fast. 

New were also two entr'actes to a drama unknown to 
us, by Lindner, Friedrick Wilhelm der A'urprins, which 
Carl Rcineckc has composed lately. Both pieces are 
constructed with skill and experience ; the second, a very 
lively gavotte, met with much applause. 

With the greatest, most unlimited praise, we have also 
to mention the performance in this concert of the Dresden 
Concertmeister, Lauterbach, and particularly of the render- 
ing of the Adagio from Spohrs D minor Concerto. Over 
this performance there pervaded a nobility and an inner 
feeling such as only an artist "by the grace of God" is 
able to produce. 

Our home artists, Frau Peschka-Leutner and Herr 
Gura, gave again in their usual style very excellent vocal 
pieces. A very important interest was further attached 
to the concert through the performances of Frau Sofie 
Mcnter, from Vienna. Considering the great repute this 



lady enjoys, we may perhaps enter a little more closely 
into her performances, both at this concert and also at a 
later chamber-music entertainment (on the 1st of March). 
Frl. Menter we met first about six years ago. She was 
then a young girl of about eighteen or nineteen years. 
Her performances at that time testified already to a bril- 
liant technic, but it was wanting in the real artistic under- 
standing, the true inner conception of the task. We were 
naturally all the more anxious in our expectations, six 
years being on the one hand a long time for the develop- 
ment of a striving artist-nature, while on the other hand 
reports from abroad spoke of Frau Menter as an artist 
of the highest standing. We must now, be it openly con- 
fessed, not deny that Frau Menter has not come up to 
our expectations in every respect. If we look at the 
different performances separately, we do not hesitate to 
pronounce the rendering of Beethoven's k flat major con- 
certo as having been technically absolutely faultless ; but 
we could not help the impression (particularly in the first 
movement) that there were only well-trained fingers at 
work, which mastered all the different passages conscien- 
tiously and with beautiful certainty, without, however, any 
inner working of the soul having seized the grand mate- 
rial. But, on the other hand, Frau Menter played at the 
close of the evening Liszt's Fantasia on Don Giovanni 
with a most astonishing certainty and perfection, even 
with a charming verve. 

In the above-mentioned chamber-music concert, Frau 
Mcnter played Beethoven's C minor Trio (Op. I, No. 3), 
together with David and Hegar. We cannot help fancy- 
ing that on this evening Frau Menter wds influenced by 
the state of her health. Otherwise wc could not explain 
her indifferent treatment of this trio, which often was void 
of natural taste. Through the carelessness of the lady 
player the last movement got into serious danger. An 
interruption of the movement was only avoided through 
the presence of the leaf-turner sitting by the side of Mme. 
Menter. In the five solo pieces which Mme. Menter 
played afterwards, she showed herself again as possessing 
an excellent technic ; but neither the choice of the pieces 
nor the style of performance proved her an artist of high 
standing as regards intellect. At all events, as far as we 
are concerned, we cannot see either the necessity or find 
any beauty in this manner of forcibly pressing out the 
melody in Liszt's transcription of Schubert's song, " Mar- 
garet at the Spinning-wheel." The choice of Tausig's 
arrangement of Weber's " Invitation a la Valsc," we can 
also not admire. The charming natural character of this 
composition is altogether altered, and not to advantage, 
through the bombastic style in which Tausig has trans- 
formed the piece for a bravoura performance of the greatest 
difficulty. 

At this chamber-music concert we heard for the first 
time Haydn's String Quartett (Op. 54, No. 2) in c major, 
a work which, on account m( its grand and excellent con- 
tents, wc can highly recommend to all quartett players. 
David further produced his tasteful arrangement of 
Mozart's Sonata in D major (for two pianofortes), together 
with Concertmeister Roentgen. With this work of David 
wc will mention another arrangement of the same master, 
which, according to our opinion, is of even greater im- 
portance, and which he brought forth at the nineteenth 
subscription concert. Everybody knows Bach's D minor 
concerto for pianoforte, but very few may be aware that 
this concerto was originally composed for the violin, but 
that the manuscript has been lost. David has now through 
his arrangement earned the merit of having regained the 
concerto for the instrument for which it was really in- 
tended, and we do not doubt but that the work in its 
present form will be a welcome addition to the repertoire 
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of every earnest violin virtuoso. The worthy master has 
played it again very excellently. 

The evening was opened with Haydn's sublime n flat 
major Symphony (No. 12 in Breitkopf and Hiirtel's 
Edition), wonderfully executed ; after which Herr Gura 
Bang the air, " Bcdaucrnswcrthcs Loos,"* from Handel's 
Samson, exceedingly fine, and full of expression. The 
same success this artist obtained with three songs by 
Robert Fran/, which he gave in the second part of the 
concert. Tins part commenced with Robert Schumann's 
" Festival Overture, with chorus on the Kheinwcinlied." 
The work, evidently written as an occasional piece, we 
have not hcaul for ten years, and now again it has only 
given us very moderate enjoyment. We cannot attribute 
any higher importance to it. Herr Gura joined the 
1'aulincr Male Chorus in the performance of Bruch's 
" Normaneniug" in this concert. We count this short 
work among the best productions of Bruch. 

We now come to the principal event of the last four 
weeks. It was the first performance of the " Triumpf- 
lied " for an eight-part chorus and orchestra, by Brahms. 
Before we express our critical opinion, we declare that wc 
consider this work as one of the most important produc- 
tions of the present time, of which we can only speak with 
the highest esteem and even admiration. If, neverthe- 
less, the composition failed to make upon us a really telling 
and overpowering impression, the fault lies neither with 
the text — taken from the Revelation of St. John— nor with 
the manner in which it was performed at the eighteenth 
Gewandhaus concert. Wc would rather look for the 
reason in a certain lack of unity of the Itylc, which now 
and then seems to amount to want of style. The work is 
divided into three movements, of which the first is the 
most imposing and most effective. The two other move- 
ments grow weaker by degrees, and influence considerably 
the total impression, although they contain many great, 
beautiful, and deeply felt points. What appears to us to 
disturb the whole we will frankly and plainly express, in 
saying that Brahms endeavours in the first two movements 
to step in Handel's cothurnus. In this he succeeds, how- 
ever, only externally, in a very clever and well-studied 
manner, it is true ; but the inner necessity which caused the 
genius of Handel to give in his style the most elevated ex- 
pression of the feeling of his time, is wanting. Amongst 
the endeavours to move freely on the polyphonic waves of 
Handel's style, at times movements appear of a totally dif- 
ferent and more modern feeling. These too arc fine in 
Brahms' work ; but they disturb the uniformity of the 
whole. Wc arc not inclined to assert that Handel's 
armour gets now and then too heavy for Herr Urahms. 
Wc only draw this conclusion : that the feeling of our 
present time forcibly breaks away with Brahms, although 
he starts with the intention of singing in Handel's manner. 
It appears to us unreal when Brahms endeavours to repeat 
in the second half of the nineteenth century the expression 
of the highest song of praise as it is to be found in Handel's 
music. Our feelinjr, or rather the manner of giving it ex- 
pression, is to-day quite different to what it was in 
Handel's time ; and our great heroes— Beethoven, Mozart, 
Haydn, Chcrubmi, our shining master of the present age, 
Mendelssohn, have in their church-music, with all the 
knowledge and admiration for the works of Handel and 
Bach, never copied cither form or style of these two 
masters. It is on the contrary characteristic of every- one 
of them that they have taken in the good and splendid 
compositions of preceding masters, and, according to 
their time and their own individuality, have created other 
works which, it is true, wc cannot fancy without these 

• " Thy glorious deeds." 



preceding works ; but nowhere do wc find a trace of their 
intention of working in the style of the older masters. 
Mendelssohn, although not the greatest of the above- 
named men, offers, because he is the latest, the best proof 
of our assertion. We doubt if before him anybody ever 
had such a thorough knowledge of the works of Bach and 
Handel as he possessed. But after everything he obtained 
from these sources became his flesh and blood, he created 
the two most important oratorios of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. They arc, however, true children of Mendelssohn's 
intellect, and owe thtir unexampled quick and lasting 
popularity to the fact that they speak to us according to 
the expression of feeling of our time. 

Esteem and admire wc can and must Brahms' "Tii- 
umpllied," on account of the earnestness and the great- 
ness of what he endeavours. Specially as musicians the 
abundance of knowledge wc meet interests us ; but the 
work cannot warm or charm us, cannot carry us away. 

This eighteenth concert brought also the Fourth Sym- 
phony, by Mendelssohn, and the u minor (also, the fourth) 
Symphony, by Schumann, the last executed with high 
finish, whilst the first named was not quite free from un- 
evenness at its present performance. Besides, Gade's Fruh- 
lings-Fantasia for soli pianoforte and orchestra came to 
hearing in very good style. The work has paused for a 
long time, and we cannot conceal that notwithstanding 
the charm and loveliness it possesses, the impression it 
made upon us this time was by far less deep than that 
we received from it about twenty years ago. 

To-morrow (on the 14th of March) Riedel's Society 
brings amongst other works also the German Requiem by 
Brahms, about which if wc remember rightly we reported 
already when it was first performed at the Gewandhaus. 
Since both the works ("Triumpflicd" and " Requiem") have 
appeared w'ith English words, we wish and hope that our 
readers may have an opportunity to become better ac- 
quainted with these two important compositions by a per- 
formance in London than it is possible to get through our 
critique. The contents of a musical composition cannot 
be expressed in words, the language scarcely offers the 
means approximately to express the impression which a 
piece makes on the listener. 



MUSIC IN VIENNA. 

(FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.) 

Vienna, March 12///, 1S73. 
Thf. second extra concert of the Musicvcrcin was a 
glorious one. The performance of Handel's Saul, a work 
so full of dramatic life— and never heard in Vienna ! — 
caused a sensation. By producing that gigantic oratorio, 
studied with infinite care, the conductor of these concerts, 
Johannes Brahms, showed again his great respect for the 
art in general, and for the great spirits in the domain of 
music. Bach and Handel — particularly with their great 
vocal compositions, till now only seldom and at long in- 
tervals heard in our capital — have to look forward to 
a scries of brilliant days. Saul was performed according 
to the score of the German Handel Society, the libretto 
translated by G. G. Gcrvinus. The omissions, inevitable 
from the length of the work, were chosen in the right 
way ; the soli showed a number of our best present ora- 
torio singers in tow n, the orchestra was that of the Opera, 
and the chorus that of the Singvercin. Never was the 
audience more electrified by a Handel performance in 
Vienna ; the plaudits began with the first number, and 
were as great at the List piece. The arias in their short 
structure were appreciated throughout ; also the orchestra 
in the sinfonias, and the wonderful Dead March. But 
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what shall I say of the sublimity of the choruses, the 
glory of the work ! The majesty and imposing vigour was 
gigantic ; the mighty " Hallelujah ;" the introductory 
chorus of the second part, " Envy ! eldest born of hell," 
with its ever-rolling scale in the basses ; the following, 
"O fatal consequence of rage;" the chorus, '•.Mourn, 
Israel, mourn, thy beauty lost," the expression of the 
deepest grief ; the two last choruses, " () fatal day," and 
"Gird on thy sword,"- -each number created the greatest 
sensation. We need only add the names of those who 
contributed to the exquisite performance. The soli were 
sung by Frau Dustmann (Michal), Gomperz-Bettelheim 
(David), Herrcn Walter (Jonathan), Pirk (Abner and, 
curiously enough, the part of the witch), Maas (Samuel 
and Amalekite), and Scaria (Saul). At the head of the 
violins stood Hellmcsbergcr ; the organ was in the expe- 
rienced hands of H. Bibl of the Hofcapelle ; some parts of 
the recitatives were accompanied on the piano by 
Schenner, professor of the Conservatoire. 

The seventh Philharmonic concert brought forward 
the symphony in B flat, No. 4, by Gade, and one by 
Haydn in c major, played last year at the Crystal 
Palace; Schubert's Funeral March, scored by Liszt, and 
an interesting capricio by the talented H. Gardener, son 
of the worthy professor in Hamburg. The Manncrgc- 
sang-verein, which, I hope, will be admired in some 
productions during the Exhibition— gave a second con- 
cert with Schubert (23rd psalm), Schumann (" Dcr 
Eidgcnossen Nachtwachc," and "Die Rose stand im 
Thau "), Weinwurm (Toscanischc Licdcr), and some 
other well-known songs for male voices. 

Hellmesbcrgcr.concertmeisteranddirectorof the Conser- 
vatoire, gave his two-hundredth quartett soirtfe, which was 
celebrated in every way by his friends and admirers. It 
is enough to say that he has performed forty-six composi- 
tions by Beethoven, and particularly the last difficult quar- 
ters which became familiar to the town first by the same 
"Jubelgreis," fortunately still a man of some forty years. 
Hcllmcsberger began in the year 1849, when he gave his 
first soire"e on the 4th November, his coadjutors being the 
members of the Hofcapelle, Herren Durst, Heissler, and 
Schlesinger. This time, on the 27th February, 1873, they 
were Jos. Hellmcsbergcr, his son, Bachrich, and Rover. 
The concert by the Liedersangerin Helene Magnus, and 
the pianist Epstein, I mentioned in my last report, was 
so well received that it was not a risk to give a repeti- 
tion. A MS. piano quartetto by the blind Lackner, 
pleased by its freshness ; Haydn's variations in F minor 
were performed here for the first time, and heard with 
great interest — the delicate, fine-feeling style of playing 
by the much-cstccmed pianist was just the right one for 
that composition ; some songs by Robert Franz, who is 
now much spoken of, pleased ; Schumann's " Dichter- 
licbe," every true Liedersringcr knows. There were 
again three piano concerts: Mme. Gabriele Joel began 
with Bach's concerto, r> major, and finished with Liszt ; 
Emil Smietanski began with Beethoven, Sonata Op. 106, 
and finished likewise with Liszt ; Hermann Riedcl, who 
visited London last year as accompanist of the tenor 
Walter, also began with Beethoven, Sonata Op. 1 10, and 
finished with a composition of his own. Likewise Mdllc. 
Ehnn and Hcrr Walter from the Opera sang some songs of 
the concert-giver, all of which were, as it is said, emi- 
nently well received. On the same evening. Dr. Ambros, 
the author of the scientific " Geschichtc dcr Musik," of 
which three volumes have been published till now. gave 
his first reading upon the development of dramatic music, 
particularly in Venice. The success of that lecture was 
so great that it is easy to predict a splendid future 
for that kind of instructive prelections. For the coming 



time quite every evening has its tormentor, and the tor- 
ture probably increases the nearer the monstrous Exhi- 
bition approaches. 

Before I enter into the news of the opera, let me inform 
you of the death of some deserving men in music. There 
is the or>;an and harmonium manufacturer, Peter TiU, 
who died the 6th February, aged fifty years. 

Dr. Leopold Edlcr von Sonnlcithncr, advocate, and an 
excellent musical amateur, a member of the Gescllschaft 
der Musikfrcunde since its foundation in the year 1813, 
died on the 3rd of March, in the seventy-sixth year of his 
age. He was a patron to Schubert, whose compositions 
he first brought forward publicly by procuring the means 
for their bcingprinted. Being a living dictionary, by collect- 
ing the day's news in music, he was ever ready to give in- 
formation wherever he thought it worth. Also Otto Jahn 
mentions his name in the Mozart biography with great 
praise. Mr. Ella knew him well, and I am sure will be 
sorry to hear of the loss. Another intelligent man, Pyll- 
mann, professor in music, died 7th of March, but thirty-one 
years old, and much regretted by all who knew him per- 
sonally. He has written the weekly Vienna reports in 
the Leipsic Alleem. Musikal. Zeilung, under the cipher 
" F. P." 

Iphigenia auf Taunt, the great dramatic work by 
Gluck, four or five times announced, and as many times 
countermanded, was at last brought forward on the and 
of March, its first representation in the new house. In 
Vienna the opera was first produced on the 23rd of Oc- 
tober, 1781, Mdmc.] Bernasconi performing Iphigenia 
(in December the same year Alceste with the same 
singer followed). The production was a careful one ; all 
the performers did their best, the wise en iclne was 
appropriate, and the audience seemed to appreciate the 
depth of the work, which has outlasted quite a century. 
Frau Dustmann (Iphigenia), Labatt and Walter (Orest 
and Pylades), received much applause, and orchestra 
and chorus, under the conductorship of Hcrr Otto Dcssoff, 
were likewise praiseworthy. 

The basso, Hcrr E. Scaria, gave, as Hans Stadinger in 
the Wafftnschmied, by Lortzing, another proof of his 
versatility. Mendelssohn's Midsummer Night's Dream is 
now in rehearsal as a festival representation on the occasion 
of the nuptials of the Archduchess Gisela, the actors 
being members of the Burgthcatcr. Sudden indisposi- 
tions have caused many changes in the programme, not 
always contemplated by the direction. The opera Hamlet 
is stilt in suspense for want of an Ophelia ; if you know 
one, send the good daughter instantly, she will be well 
received. The programme of the operas, given since 
the 1 2th of February till to-day is as follows .—Faust, 
Iu>hengrin, Postillion, Stumme von Portia, Lustige 
Weiber von Windsor, Romeo (twice), Don Sebastian 
(twice), Tannhauscr, Freischiits, Fidelio, Troubadour, 
Norma, Iphigenia auf Tauris, Afrikanerin, Lucresia 
Borgia, Schwarse Domino, Rienzt, Waffenschmied von 
Worms. 



To the Editor 0/ the Monthly MtttfCAL Rfxobd. 
A SOUVENIR FROM THE WAGNER CONCERT. 
Sir,— I was silting by the side of a young lady, very enthusiastic 
about Wagner, and who spoke to her father— next to her — in very 
high terms of the musical knowledge required to understand and 
npprei.i.ite Wagner's music. The worthy father showed at first 
signs of high intelligence, for after e%ery piece his applause was 

"ZSS&i« smoothly enough till the - Bridal Procession - 
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from Lohengrin was encored and repeated. My young neighbour, 
perfectly unconscious of the piece being played over again, followed 
the programme, and read the introduction to the third act, "ce 
mouvement vif. respirant un air de fete et de noble rejouissance,'" 
as Ijsit says. 

the orchestra proceeded to perform this piece, she 
I to it, whilst following the overture to the Meiitersinger in the 
; programme, and actually had the check (if I may say so) 
to point out several times to her father the different passages of the 
overture, printed in type in the programme, as referring to the piece 
just being played. 

The father- a genuine musical hippopotamus it appears — looked 
delighted, and seemed highly proud of the musical knowledge dis- 
played by his daughter, and her keen appreciation of Wagner's 

I am, Sir, yours truly, 

J. C. 



Pianoforte 



Von Richakd Wagner. FuU 
Schott & Co. 
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We doubt whether in the course of our experience in reviewing we 
have ever had a task of such difficulty— perhaps, we may also add, 
of such importance— as the just appreciation of an opera of Wagner's. 
The difficulties in the way of the critic are manifold. In the first 
place, it is probable that no music was ever written which loses so 
much by separation from the stage as that of this composer. And 
as we have never been fortunate enough to hear one of his works 
performed in Germany — the only country, we may add, in which we 
think full justice can be rendered to it — we are forced, in forming 
pur opinion of this work, and of other of our author's operas which 
have been sent us for review, and which wc propose to notice in 
succeeding numbers of this paper, to draw largely upon our Imagina- 
tion. In order to realise, even imperfectly, the effect of much of this 
opera, it is absolutely necessary not merely to read the music most 
carefully, but also to be perfectly familiar with the libretto, and 
to follow with the mind's eye all the stage-directions, just as with 
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the mind's ear we conceive the 
h h considerable mental effort 
But our difficulties are still further augmented by the fact that the 
J of the pianoforte score, ably done though it is. conveys but 
1 imperfect idea of the work ; and that the full orchestral score 
is one of the very hardest to decipher which, in a somewhat extensive 
experience of score reading, we have ever met with. This aiises 
not so much from its fulness as from its polyphony. And yet so 
much of the special effect of the work depends on its masterly 
orchestral combination*, that it is only by the diligent study of the 
full score that the opera can be fairly judged. 

Wc should not be doing our duty towards our readers did we 
shirk the work before us. and wc therefore confess that during the 
past month wc have spent no inconsiderable portion of our time in 
reading, marking, learning, and inwardly digesting Die Ateistir- 
singer ivn Nurnterg; and wc shall now record some of the results 
of our investigations. 

We are so accustomed to look upon Wagner as a composer of the 
"romantic school"— his principal works {Flifftnde f/oil&nder, 
Tannhduscr. Lohengrin, Tristan and MJe) nil dealing mere or 
less with the legendary or supernatural- that the idea of his writing 
a homely comic opera strikes one at first siyht with a feeling of in- 
congruity. It is the very last thing that wc should suspect him of 
doing. And j et Die Afrislersinger is to all intents and purposes a 
comic opera, and. wc will add, one cf the very best comic operas of 
modern times. We will first give nn outline, as brief as may be, of 
the libretto, and then say something about the way in which it is set 
to music. 

Most of our readers will lie aware that Wagner invariably writes 
his own libretti. He is above and before all a poet ; and such 
books as those ol the Tannhatuer, the Tristan, and. best of all, the 
JViMnngen tetralogy, are indeed rare in operatic literature. The 
advantage, moreover, of the words and music proceeding from 
the same pen is obvious, especially where, instead of the words being 
subordinate to the music, the reverse is so frequently the case. In 
Um Miistersinger Wagner has given us a carefully developed plot of 
such interest that the poem. quite apart from the music, is worth 
reading for its own sake. 

The period of the action is the middle of the sixteenth century, and 
on the rising of the curtain for the first act w c see the interior of St. 

it Nuremberg ; in front is the choir of the church, 



time is the afternoon of the eve of St John's feast, and we hear 
sung by the assembled congregation the last verse of a hymn to the 
Baptist, with which the service concludes. During the singing of the 
hymn a quiet flirtation Is going on between Eva Pogncr. the daughter 
of Veil Pogner, a rich goldsmith, and one of the guild of " Master- 
singers," who with her attendant, Magdalena, is in the last row of 
•cats, and Walther von Stolzing, a young knight from Francooia. 
It is a case of love at first sight ; and the young lady is by no means 
indisposed to the advances of her admirer. After the congregation 
has dispersed, Walther enters into conversation with her, and asks 
her if she is married. Her maid explains that she is to be on the 
morrow, though she docs not yet know who will be her husband. 
It appears that there is to be a singing contest, and that Pogncr 
intends to give his daughter as a wife to the successful competitor. 
Walther expresses bis intention to enter the lists. While they are 
talking, the apprentices of the Mastersingers come to place seats for 
them, as they are about to hold what we may call a committee — a 
"Freiung,"" for conferring the freedom of the guild on deserving 
candidates — in the church. Among the apprentices is David, Mag- 
dalena's lover, who is articled to Hans Sachs, the shoemaker and 
poet ; and to him Magdalena refers Walther, to be "coached up" 
(to use the technical phrase) for his examination by the Master- 
singers. After the two women have left the church, David begins 
his instructions, and gives a ludicrous description of the various 
technicalities required to produce a correct " Mastersong." The 
Mastersingers next enter, and it should be explained here that the 
title is given to a guild, consisting chiefly of tradesmen and artisans, 
who have made a study of music. The first to ester are Pogncr. 
Eva's father, and Beckmesser. a widower, who is a suitor for Eva's 
hand. Walther recognises Pogner as an old acquaintance, and ex- 
presses his desire to become a member of the guild. The Masters 
being all assembled, Pogner expresses to them his intention of giving 
his daughter as the pritc to the victor on the morrow, an announce- 
ment which is received with much applause. He brings forward 
Walther as a candidate for mastership, and the latter is requested 
to furnish a proof of his skill In a song of which both words and 
music are his own. According to the rules of the guild he is allowed 
seven mistakes. If he makes more, he is declared to have " versun- 
gen und verthan " ("mis-sung and failed"). Beckmesser. as the 
oldest of the Masters, has the office of "marker," to keep account 
of the faults, aad he is naturally but ill disposed towards a young 
and handsome rival. Walther, moreover, being a self-taught poet, 
is quite unacquainted with the details required by the rules ; and the 
result may be foreseen. Beckmesser declares that he never heard 
such a disgraceful exhibition— that there were positively more faults 
than he could keep account of , and in spite of the vigorous protest 
of Hans Sachs, who maintains that, though not according to their 
rules, Walthers song was truly poetical, he is declared to have 



in a street, in which we see two ! 
Pogner' s and Sachs*. Night is drawing on, 
are putting up the shutters, singing and "chaf- 
fing " one another and David, Pogner and Eva enter, as returning 
from a walk, and in the conversation that ensues the former dis- 
covers the state of his daughter's affections. Eva learns of her 
lover's failure ; he meets her in the street, and proposes an immediate 
elopement, to which she consents, vowing to have no one but him. 
Sachs, however, from his shop-door has overheard much of their 
conversation ; and. having other plans for compassing their happi- 
ness, resolves to thwart their scheme, and therefore turns his lantern 
full on where they are standing. They retreat Into the shadow, and 
as they are about to retire down another street, Beckmesser comes 
down with a lute to serenade his lady-love. Their retreat is now 
cut off. But Sachs is by no means favourable to Beckmesser s pre- 
tensions, as he is far too old to be a suitable match for Eva. As 

his lute, Sachs strikes 
on his last, 
lop; he declares that he must 
work, as ha ha* to get some shoes done by the morning. As a last 
resource the unfortunate serenader asks him to listen and criticise 
the song, to which Sachs consents ; and then follows a most comical 
scene. Parodying Beckmesser as the "marker ''in the first act, 
Sachs listens, marking all mistakes by a blow with the hammer on 
the last. These blows come fast and furious, and Beckmesser in 
his rage sings louder and louder, till at last the neighbours, 
by the noise; come out to put a stop to it ; and a genera 



tensions, as ne is tar too oia to DC a sunaoi 
soon therefore as Beckmesser liegins to tune 
up a song at the top of his voice, accompanj 
In s ain does Beckmesser beg him to stop ; hi 



ensues, in the course of which the unlucky Beckmesser it 
handled. In the midst of the confusion. Sachs come* out of 
house, seise* Walther by the arm, and takes him In with bint, 
send* Eva to her own house. The crowd disperses on the 
a nee of a watchman, and the curtain falls. 

The third act shows the interior of Sachs' shop. We must pass 
hastily over many details j and will therefore simply say that it 
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is now the eventful morning. Sachs instructs Walther how to 
arrange a song which he composes as a ' Mastersong." and while 
Walther is singing, the shoemaker takes notes of the poem. They 
then (cave the room, to dress for the festival ; when Beckmesser 
comes by. looks in at the door, and seeing the room empty, enters. 
His eye catches the paper which Sachs had left on the tabic, and 
seeing that it is a poem, concludes that Sachs is the author, and is a 
rival with him for Era's hand. Hearing steps approaching, be 
hastily pockets the paper, and on Sachs entering accuses him of 
rivalry and treachery. When Sachs denies the charges, he pulls out 
the paper to support them. Sachs says that as he has got the 
paper he shall receive it as a present from himself, lest it should be 
said that he stole it. Beckmesser, knowing Sachs' fame as a poet, 
is overjoyed, thinking himself now sure of success, and tells 
Sachs that the events of the night before had driven his own 
poem quite out of his head, and asks if he may use the new one. 
"Certainly,'" says Sachs; "but be careful how you study it, for 
it is not easy." "And you will promise never to say that it is 
yours? 1- "Willingly." Exit Beckmesser— for the time being a 



The scene changes to a meadow in which the contest is to lake 
place. Various guilds with their banners arrive ; last of all the 
Mastersingers. Among these is Beckmesser. in the last depth of 
despair. Do what he will he cannot learn the new song ; he is 
perfectly certain no one will understand it. but he relies on Sachs' 
popularity. The contest begins, and as the senior candidate, he 
comes forward hrst. But whether Sachs' writing was indistinct, or 
his own brain was muddled — probably both— he makes such out- 
rageous nonsense of the words that at last every one bursts into a 
roar of laughter. Beckmesser turns furiously to Sachs, and declares 
that the song is his. This Sachs of course denies, saying that Beck- 
messer best knows Itow he came by it, and that the song was a very 
good one if properly sung. He asks if any one in the assembly 
knows the song, and can sing it correctly. Walther comes forward, 
sings it, and by popular acclamation is awarded the crown, and 
with it Eva's hand. 
Such is an outline of this interesting libretto. Our notice of the 
must necessarily be somewhat brief ; for there are so many 
s of almost equal importance that if we once entered on a dc- 
1 analysis we should far exceed the limits of our space. True 
to his theories. Wagner gives us here no separate songs or detached 
movements ; but one piece leads into another from the beginning to 
the end of an act. How far the music gains by this is, we think, an 
open question. Wagner objects to the detached aria as unnatural. 
But it must be remembered that the opera itself is also, from a 
matter-of-fact point of view, unnatural— or perhaps, to speak more 
'. artificial. Into this discussion, however, we must not 



here. 

Although, however, there are no detached songs in this work, 
there is an abundance of charming melodies. Foremost in beauty 
we are inclined to place Walther 's solo in the first act. "Am stillen 
Herd. " a most exquisite melody, which, by a little judicious arrange- 
ment, might be detached from its context and used as a concert- 
piece. Excellent also arc Pogner's solo, " Das schdne Fest," parts 
of the duct in the second act between Eva and Walther. Walther' s 
prise-song in the third act " Morgenlich leuchtend im rosigen 
Schesn." and the quintett in the same act. " Sdig wie die Sonne." 
Not less interesting, in a lighter style, are the choruses of appren- 
tices in the first and second acts ; while, as examples of thoroughly 
good comic music, we may instance Hans Sachs' solo, ' ' Als Eva 
aus dent Parodies." the reading of the "Leges Tabulaturac" (the 
Mastersingers' Regulations) in the first act. and Beckmesser s sere- 
nade, with Sachs' hammer accompaniment, in the second act. On 
the other hand, we must confess that there are parts of the work 
which appear to us dry and laboured, when studied apart from the 
stage. How far this impression would be removed at the representa- 
tion we are unable to say. It must not be forgotten, however, that the 



MeisUrtinger is pre-eminently a work which must be judged of 
a whole, and not from separate portions. Wc are inclined to 



r it one of us 

works. 

We must, in conclusion, say a word or two about the orchestra- 
tion. There Is a very prevalent impression that Wagner is one of 
the noisiest of modern composers. Our readers will therefore pro- 
bably be surprised to learn that one great feature In the score of this 
work is the moderation and discretion of its accomiiammcnis. The 
instrumentation is always rich, often sonorous, very seldom noisy. 
For example, in the first hundred pages of the first act the full or- 
chestra is only used twice — each time for a few bars ; and similar 
reticence Is the characteristic of the whole work. The ingenuity and 
novelty of the treatment of the wind instruments are above all praise ; 
and the score is one of the finest studies of instrumentation to be met 
within 



HANDEL'S L Allegro. II Pemsiereto ed 11 Moderate, with additional 
Accompaniments by Rodrrt Franz. Full score. 

Bach's Magniftat, with additional Accompaniments by Robert 
Franz. Full score. Leipzig : F. E, C. Leuckart. 

ALL students of the works of Bach and Handel are aware lliat ihe 
original scwrcs are in a very imperfect condition. It was the custom 
of that day to write merely a figured bass for the organ or harpsi- 
chord, the performer on those instruments being assumed to lie a 
sufficiently good musician to till up the harmony from the figures in 
accordance with the original plan of the work. At the first perform- 
ance of the music, the parts in question were usually played by the 
composer himself ; and of course in Mich a case the designed effect 
would be fully realised. But in the process of time the tradition of 
the proper method of filling up the accomiianimenls was lost, and it 
became necessary to provide some substitute. We have, indeed, 
heard the music given in its incomplete state as not long since at 
one of the Crystal Palace concerts, when the song " Sweet Bird." 
from L Allegro, one of the very works now before us. was sung 
without any filling up of the harmonics, the ducts between flute 
and basses, or between voice and Kisses, sounding meagre in the 
extreme ; but in general additional accompaniment?, more or less 
good, have been introduced. Among those who have thus touched 
up (or patched up, as the case may be), wc may mention the late Mr. 
George Perry, Mr. Vincent Novcllo. Sir Michael Costa, Mr. Arthur 
Sullivan, and (last, not least) Mendelssohn, in his organ part to the 
edition of Israel in Egypt, published by the London Handel Society. 
Among the most successful of the attempts to complete these old 
scores are those of Robert Franz. In an interesting pamphlet, pub- 
llshed some little time since, and noticed in our number for last 
December, Franz gives an account of the reasons which induced 
him to undertake the task, and the methods which he thought it 
advisable to adopt. Some of the results of his labours now lie 
before us ; and alter a careful examination, we arc bound to say that 
they appear to us admirably done. 

The chief point that strikes us in connection with these scores is the 
admirable fidelity with which the spirit of the original is preserved. 
In some movements- for example, in the air "Suoct Bird" above 
referred to — the additions consist almost entirely of a few chords for 
the wind instruments, to fill up the harmony ; in other cases, as for 
instance in several movements of Bach's " Magnificat," much poly- 
phonic imitation is introduced; but in both coses Ihe scrupulous re- 
verence with which the style of the author is adhered to can hardly 
be too highly commended. It would be very interesting, did space 
permit, to compare Franx's scores with ihe originals, movement by 
movement, and to point out what he has done in each case. For 
this, however, we must refer the student to the works themselves, 
and will only, in conclusion, cordially recommend both works in this 
form to the directors of our choral societies. Bach's " Magnificat" 
in particular would be worth the attention of Mr. Barnby. 



Songs for one voice, with Piano Accompaniment, by J. H. Franz. 
Ops. 11. 13, 13, 17. 18. 

Ave Maria, Agnus Dei, two Quintetts in Canon, with Accompani- 
ment of Organ, or llanofortc, by ditto. Op. 14. 

Tkrtt Four-Part Songs. By ditto. 

Polonaise Bnllante four Pianoforte. By ditto. Op. SO. 
iVacAtgesauf, for two voices with orchestra. By ditto. 
Concert-aria, "Barbara ! fenki fuggit" for soprano, solo, and 

orchestra. By ditto. Offenbach : J. Andre. 
Three Two-Part S^ngs, with Piano Accompaniments. By ditto. 

Op. 19. Berlin : A FUrstncr. 

Ok the composer of these pieces wc are unable to give our readers 
any information. We believe he is a young man, though, from the 
fluency displayed in his writings, evidently not an inexperienced one. 
Of all the works before us, the songs with piano please us the licst. 
HerrJ. H. Frant (whom, it is almost superfluous to say, our readers 
must not confound with Robert Franz,) has a copious flow of 
natural and pleasing melody. His songs are always clear in form, 
and intelligible ; many of them, moreover, arc very interesting. We 
fail, however, to discover traces of absolute genius in any of them, 
and are inclined to rank the composer among the large class of 
writers who possess great talent, but in whose music the " divine 
spark," as Beethoven termed it, is wanting. In saying this wc in- 
tend no disparagement to Hcrr Franx ; his music is far superior to a 
very large proportion of what is produced nowadays ; but w e sec no 
indications of his possessing the special gifts w hich place a musician 
among the great tone-poets. The two quintetts in canon are very 
clever, and give evidence of the writer's mastery of teclinical form. 
The concert-aria, widi orchestral accompaniment, is, in our opinion, 
not so successful as some of the less ambitious pieces. It is 
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orchestration is effective and well-considered, without being distin- 
guished by any special originality. On the whole we may ay that 
these worts do much credit to Herr Franz's musicianship, and that, 
though not a great genius, he may claim a very respectable position 

as a 



Favourite Movements from the Pianoforte Sonatas of MOZART. 

Edited by K. Pai'ER. Right numbers. 
Faxvurite Atoxeuunts from the Pianoforte Sonatas of BEETHOVEN. 

Edited bv E. Pave*. Twenty-nine numbers. Augener A 

Co. 

Most teachers who desire to give their pupils good music, espe- 
cially the works of the great classical composers for the piano, have 
no doubt been met by the difficulty that in many cases entire sonatas 
are too long for their purpose. A work of twenty pages, or even 
more, is sometimes apt to dishearten the student, —to say nothing of 
the fact that while certain simple movements may be suitable to her 
capacity, others may be altogether beyond her reach. We have 
ourselves, in talking on this subject to a well-known professor re- 
ccivol the reply. "It's no use; girls will not learn those long 
sonatas." The idea therefore of publishing separate movements for 
purposes is a very good one ; and the selection has been 
I (we presume by Herr 



of Mozart, we 

(not "and Polonaise," as, by a printers error, it is given on the 
title), from the sonata in D, the charming variations, and the " Rondo 
alia Turca " from that in A ; and the slow movements from the two 
greater sonatas in r. Of Beethoven, again, we have most of the slow 
movements, and many of the stherxi in his earlier sonatas — the later 
OHM being, from their greater difficulty, of less use for teaching pur- 
poses — besides such pieces as the Prestissimo from the sonata In r 
minor, Op. a. No. t, and the celebrated variations from the sonata 
in A flat, Op. 36. The entire series has the advantage of the editor's 
I to the more difficult passages. 



vs. Six Sketches for the Pianoforte; A Capricious 
A/omen/, Capri met to for the Pianoforte ; A Postman's Knoek, 
Scherzino for the Pianoforte . Liekestauier, ClavierstfUh ; La 
Follette, Aforxeau earacteristique four Vialon, avec Aeeompague- 
mentde Piano; Chan ton till four ditto. By HEINRtcil 
London : W. Ciemy. 

There is a very curious inequality of merit between these various 
pieces from the same pen. To speak first of those which fail to 
impress us as particularly good— we confess to not caring for the two 
pieces for the violin. They arc well written enough ; but not very 
striking in their subjects. The same remark will also apply to the 
•' Liclieszauber." On the other hand, the three pieces which stand 
first on our list are as good of their kind as they can be. The 
little sketches entitled '* Festive Pieces " are without exception, 
cellent. There is a freshness of idea about them which in these days 
of commonplace is quite pleasing to meet with. Being both easy 
and melodious, teachers will find them useful for young pupils who 
are just getting beyond the rudiments of music "A Capricious 
Moment." is also a very interesting little piece; and we must signal 
out the "Postman's Knock" for special praise, because the well- 
known rhythm of the ' ' rat-tat " offers a temptation to musical vul- 
garity which Herr Stiehl has most skilfully avoided. The subject is 
well treated, and the piece is likely to be very popular. 



Piano Studies, by Louts KOhlee, edited by F. Pauer, Books 
to 4 (Augener ft Co.), are a selection of some of the most useful 
from among the almost endless number of studies which Herr 
K ohler has published. Of the four hooks now before us, the first 
is a series of tolerably simple exercises, intermediate in difficulty 
between Czcrnys » Hundred and One - and his "Etude de Velo- 
city" The second is a collection of scale exercises in all the major 
and minor keys ; while the object of the third and fourth books, 
entitled "New School of Velocity, " will be seen from their name. 
Herr Kohler's skill in his particular department is so well known as 
to render recommendation of these studies superfluous. 

Aftlodit pour Piano, /tor F. Orosz (Cramer ft Co. ), is neither easy 
to play nor to listen to. 
Dtttx Valtes Brillantes, by Stephen Heller. Op. as and 43. 
& Co.), arc distinguished by the graceful play of fancy, 
marks most of this elegant composer's writings. In spirit 
they remind us of the valses of Chopin ; but the ideas a 
original. Both arc somewhat difficult to play well ; but 



ed players are sure to be charmed with 
The GaulU Galop, by 



Wood ft Co.). is a lair enough piece, of no great originality, but of 
average merit. 

Tktmt with Variation! for the Organ, by FRANCIS Edward 
Gladstone (Novella Ewer ft Co.). is a well-written piece on a 
pleasing subject. Organists will find it worthy of their attention. 

Benedieite omnia opera, set to music for voices in unison, with 
varied Accompaniments for the Organ, by F. E. GLADSTONE 
Novello, Ewer ft Co.), is a simple and useful setting of the canticle, 
well adapted for those choirs where the singing is unisonous. 

A Communion Service, by the Rev. F. W. Davis (Novello, Ewer 
ft Co.), is easy and simple, and therefore adapted to the capacity of 
choirs of even the smallest pretensions. 

The same remarks will applv to the same writer's settings of the 
ResjKMiscs and the Offertory Anthem "Whatsoever ye would" 
Edinburgh : Murray ft Gibb). 

Benedictns, pointed and arranged to a new and simple Chant, with 
varied Harmonies, by the same (Novello, Ewer ft Co.), is very well 
done, and deserves to be popular. 

The Songs of Wales, edited by John Thomas, Part 1 (Cramer 
ft Co.). is the commencement of what promises to be a most interest- 
ing publication. The Welsh melodies, with a few exceptions, are 
not so well known as they deserve to be, and the present collection 
has some features of special value. In many cases more than one 
version of the same air ii given, lite harmonists in the present 
number being Haydn, Kozeluch, C. H. Purday. John Parry, and 
the editor. Twelve songs are given for the ridiculously low price of 
one shilling, and the quality is as good as the quantity. 



Mil 



happy Bate) , Four-Part Song, by the Rev. Walter 
:Co. ), shows good feeling for mu 
modulates too frequently and abruptly for such 
piece. 

The Violet, Song, by the Rev. Walter Miller ( Weekes 4 Co.). 
U a simple setting of an English version of Goethe's poem " Ein 
Veilchen auf der Wiesc stand." Mr. Miller is 
that the same words have been set by Mozart. 

Thou rt all the world to me, Canzonet, by RavmondSteinporth 
(Liverpool, Drenper ft Sons), is a very fair specimen of the senti- 
mental ballad. 

The Queen of the Year. Song, by Charles Henry Shepherd 
(Augener ft Co.). is a very pretty little song, which we can recom- 
mend. 

The Willow Song, by F. ALBION ALDERSON (Ashdown ft Parry), 
is somewhat commonplace in melody. The same cannot be said of 
the harmony, which is occasionally startling. 

MUSIC RECEIVED FOR REVIEW. 

Ait. " Only to meet." (Cramer.)— Ardili. •' Forosetta." (Cramer.) 
—Barri. " Mizpah I " (Cramer.)— Budih. Bruder Lustig Galop. 
{Hammond.)— Darn/on. "Lift up your heads." (Hall.)— Deransarf. 
"The Lilac." 'M'Dowell.)— Pessaux. •• Bucephale." (M'Dowefl.r— 
P.dgar. Dr. Watts's " 146th Hymn." (Pitman.)— Fischer. "Lajolie 
Hongroise." (M'Dowell.)- tram. " Uebesklage. So halt ich 
endlich." (Andre".)— Frost. •' Like as Christ." (Novello.)— Gaul. 
Crusaders' March. Tarantella. (Augem-r.) divert. School Har- 
mony. (Novello.)— Gung'l. Lcipziger Ix?rchen, Dahcim. Copen- 
hagen Waltzes. (Hammond.)— Horner. " Sir Roland." (Chappell.) 
—Kiler-Bela. Friedens Palmen Waltzes. IH.immond.r-Ww. 
Carlsbad. ( Leduc \— I. u x . Op. 39, qa. 33 ; Op 5*. Marche 
ceJebrc. for organ. (Schott.)— Afaas. Hunting strain. (Cramer.) 
—Afey. "A leaf from the spray." (Cramer.)— MUhaelis. Berlin 
galop. (Hammond.)— Xeustadt. Souv. de Marie Theresc. (Ham- 
mond.)— Ogjrnkach. " The Dove and the Maiden." (Cramer.)— 
Raima. " The Sailor's Bridge." (Cramer.)— Rupts. Sc tu m'amassi, 
" Think then of roe." (M'Dowell.)— Strauss. \* gnichc caste 
Quadrille. ( Leduc. \— Sullivan. « Oh ! bella mia." (Cramer.)— 
Wheeler. Magnificat and nunc dimittis: (Cramer.) 



Concerts., &r. 



CRYSTAL PALACE 

We have arrived at that season of the year when, especially in the 
case of serial concerts, it becomes utterly impossible to keep 
anything like a complete record of current musical events ; our 
remarks must therefore be restricted to their most salient points, 
and to these only so far as concerns the production of new or un- 
familiar works, and the more remarkable performances of individual 
executants. Schumann's Concert -stuck, for pianoforte and orchestra 
(Op 93), satisfies both these conditions, for not only was it I 
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for Ihe first lima but its performance by Mmc. Schumann— and 
it may be added by the band as well -was in every way a remark- 
able one. This pleating work, composed in 1849. consist* of an 
introductory adagio and an allegro, which, however, owing to the 
prominence in the introduction of a theme subsequently elaborated 
in the allegro, as well as to a somewhat unusual succession of keys, 
arc more correctly to lie regarded as constituting an organic whole, 
than as two distinct movements. Though it commences and close* in 
G major, the prevailing key is K minor. At such irregularity, and the 
unexpected order of modulation thereby induced, purists no doubt 
will carp ; the fact, however, of Schumann's astuteness in avoiding at 
much as possible in the body of the work so colourless a key as that 
of G, should perhaps not be overlooked. We can only recall one 
former occasion of hearing this work — at a concert of the I'hilhar- 
monic Society, in 1868. That a work by Schumann, so affcctingly 
melodious, so brightly scored for orchestra, and so effectively 
written for the pianoforte, should not long ago have found its way 
to the Crystal Palace is somewhat surprising. Hcrr Joachim s 
violin concerto (n minor), "in the Hungarian style," Op. II, is as 
remarkable as a composition as its composer's performance of it is 
astonishing and pleasing. Though written in 1858, and soon 
afterwards remodelled. It had only been heard in England on 
three previous occasions— vis., at a concert of the Musical Society 
of London in 1863, at the Philharmonic in 187a and again last year 
at the Crystal Palace. This truly national work, as .sir. Macfarren 
has aptly designated it, owes its title to the frequent employment of 
the minor scale, consisting of the following succession : t>. E. r, G 
sharp ; a, 11 flat, c sharp, d, peculiar to Hungary, its rhythmus alia 
t0pf,t, and its rondo finale alia tingjra. Whether it lie from its 
unusual tonality or its general enfriestness and profundity, like 
the overture to Dtr Stciittriingtr, it requires to be heard 
several times before it can be thoroughly appreciated. Having 
heard it now some dozen times, we have no hesitation in 
stating our conviction that it is to be ranked among the 
grandest conceptions of modern times. As its difficulties are 
such as can only be mastered by Joachim, it is not a work likely 
to be very often heard. That it was played on this occasion as 
he alone can play it will readily be believed. Among the re- 
markable performances of individual executants during the past 
month, Mr. Franklin Taylor's admirable rendering of Beethoven's 
concerto in G major, No. 4, fairly claims recognition. Of the 
strangers who have visited us for the first time, it is due to note the 
favourable impression made by a young lady violinist. Mile. Friese, 
a very promising pupil of Herr Ferdinand David, of Lcipitig, the 



success as a vocali.t gained by a Russian lady, 
Mme. l-avrowska. during her sojourn among us, which was as 
welcome as it was brief and unexpected, as well as that of the 
German prima donna. Mme. Otto Alvsleben, who still remains 
here. Of the actual novelties which claim attention it must suffice 
to mention Hrrr Julius Rietz's " Lustspiel " overture in n flat, a 
bright and effective composition, and Dr. Ferdinand Hitler's 
dramatic fantasia, composed for the opening of a new theatre at 
Cologne last autumn. This latest of Ur. HiTler's works (Op. 157) 
consists of five short movements, of which the first four are in- 
tended to illustrate Tragedy, Comedy, the Modern Drama, and the 
Ballet respectively, while the fifth is an overture built upon the 
principal subjects of the foregoing movements. So ingenious and 
individual a work is not to be summarily dismissed after a single 
hearing. That Mr. Manns will accord a repetition of it on the 
first opportunity is strongly to be advocated. 

MR. HENRY LESLIE'S CHOIR. 

Tuts still unrivalled choir, which now numbers some 300 members, 
mustered in full force at the opening concert of the eighteenth 
season, which took place at St. James s Hall, Feb. 37th— too late 
for notice in our last month's issue. The programme of music 
presented was methodically drawn up ; the first part being devoted 
|o Italian, the second to English composers. It consisted of no 
less than twenly-nme detached pieces. Under the first head were 
Included admirable specimens of the madrigalian school by Luca 
Marcnsio. G. Convert©, Giovanni Croce, Giovanni Ferretli. C. 
l'csta. an aria and canzonet ta by Salvator Rosa (Mr. W. G. 
Cummings). an arietta by Giordani (Mme. Fatey), an aria by 
Pergoleai (Mile. Nila Gaetanok a duo by F. Blangini (Mme 
Parley and Mr. Cummings), violin solos by Corelli and Tartini 
(Mr. Henry Holmes, accompanied on the pianoforte by Mr. W. H. 
Holmes), and a serenade part-song by C. Finsuti. In the second 

rr!cueU for**. d~ubLTeSoir. W "fn ea^tTls^^r^!^ 

trio, "O memory," part-songs by Mr. Waller Macfarren and Sir 

W. Sterndale Bennett, songs by Messrs. Cummings, Hullah, and 
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generally, and indeed of all concerned, was of Ihe highest excel- 
lence, and. judging from the number of encores, which seemed 
the rule rather than the exception, conduced much to the 
pleasure of a numerous audience. To those, however, accustomed 
to the continuous interest of oratorio, symphonic or concerted 
classical chamber concerts, so fragmentary an entertainment— at 
which Wesley's glorious motett was the only work of extended 
interest presented — could not prove otherwise than wearisome. 
Nevertheless, it provided matter for reflection, and suggested the 
question, whether Mr. Leslie is nght in treating madrigals, which 
were assuredly composed rather for the delectation of those who 
take part in performing them, than for the pleasure of those who 
listen to them, in the arbitrary manner he does. Handed down to 
us by their conqxisers. like the instrumental works of the same 
period, without any marks of expression, is it right, for the sake of 
gaining sharp contrasts of forte and piano, to treat them by rule of 
thumb, and impart to them an expression other than that both 
music and text spontaneously demand? In his zeal Mr. Leslie 
seems to us to have gone beyond the mark in this matter ; admirable 
practice as this overloading of his scores with marks of exprcs 
be for his choir, in effect it is uncalled for and irritating. 



MR. .WALTER BACHES CONCERT. 

Ma. Waltk.k Bache s ninth annual concert, given at St. James's 
Hall, Feb. a8th. with a band of 83 performers and a chorus of 130 
voices, was on a grander scale and more comprehensive in its 
interest than those of preceding years. All along it has been Mr. 
Bache's principal aim to advance the claims of his former master 
Liszt, in the hope of inducing the more influential of our concert- 
giving societies to bring forward his works. In England, unfor- 
tunately, concert-giving and the advancement of musical art are far 
from being synonymous. It is not to he wondered at, thervfore, 
that Mr. Bache s efforts in this direction have not been altogether 
crowned with success to the extent they deserve ; nevertheless, we 
at least owe it to him that Liszt's pianoforte concerto wits probably 
heard at the Crystal Palace at a much earlier date than it other- 
wise would have been, and that one of his "Symphonische 
Dichtungen." Tasso, is included in the scheme put forth for the 
ensuing season by the Philharmonic Society. In the present 
instance, Beethoven and three of the greatest of the composers 
that have followed him were adequately represented. Beethoven, 
by the choral march, "Twine ye the garlands, ' from the Ruini 0/ 
Athens; Schumann, by his pianoforte concerto in a minor (Op. 54) ; 
Uszt, by the chorus of Reapers, from his music to Herder's 
I'rvmctlttui, and by his setting of the 13th psalm, for tenor, sola 
chorus, and orchestra; and Wagner, by his "Huldigungs Marsch." 
Schumann's beautiful concerto, which in spite of its difficulties has at 
length become a favourite with the most advanced pianists, and has 
therefore been made tolerably familiar, was rendered by Mr. Bache 
in most masterly fashion, and admirably accompanied by the band 
under the able direction of Mr. Manns. That a pianist of such 
remarkable attainments, who certainly ranks among the first two or 
three of our resident pianists, either native or foreign, has not been 
heard elsewhere than at his own converts, seems inexplicable, 
except upon the grounds of his own exclusiveness and independence, 
and is as much to 'be regretted as the fact that his concert only 
takes place once a year. Tins last regret was the more paf- 

rble in the case of Liszt's psalm ; for one could not but feel that 
seemed almost a waste of time, energy, and money to expend 
trouble, as it must have cost, upon bringing lo a single 
vithout the prospect of an early repetition, a work of so 
a character, and one which but very few could appreciate 
without a previous acquaintance gained by conscientious study of 
the score. Liszt's treatment of this psalm is emotional and 
dramatic ; his own account that he has rendered the first part of it 
iff fllflMSlfall'li I (in the spirit of the Old Testament), and the 
latter part tuu-ttstamtntariuh (in the spirit of the New Testament), 
is the best due to a right understanding of it. As Mr. Dannreuther 
aptly expresses it in his explanatory programme of the work, the 
picture of the Psalmist at the head of his congregation rises before 
us with dramatic vividness ; his passionate appeals and com- 
plaints, his trust and hope, his final conviction teat be has been 
heard, and will find help, are presented with a dramatist's clearness 
and intensity, the chorus repeating the Psalmist's supplications, and 
the orchestra strengthening and enforcing them. 

The performance of this remarkable work, in which the arduous 
tenor solo was admirably sustained by Mr. Henry Guy. was highly 
creditable to all concerned. That Mr. Bache, if no one else, may 
be induced to rapeal it is much to be desired. No less acceptable and 
more to tie " understanded of by the people " was the charmingly 
melodious chorus from Herder's Pronulktmt; this was unanimously 
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Marsch." heard for the first time in England, and to which, as it is 
to be included in the next concert of the Wagner Society, we may 
revert, was by no means the least interesting item in Mr. Baches 
admirable programme. As ■ relief to the more substantial fare 
of the evening's entertainment, songs were contributed by Miss 
Maudslev. Miss Sophie Ferrari, and Mr. Henry Guy ; but these, 
with the exception of one. entitled "A Chain " — one of a set of 
six by C. Dcichmnnn, lately reviewed in these columns, and by no 
means of a common order -'-were of no special 



WAGNER SOCIETY. 

The second concert, which took place at St. James's Hall, on the 
Cth ult., was even more successful than the first. Some of those 
who were present at the first concert expressed their surprise that 
Wagner's music should be so wrirmly received, but accounted for 
the fact by assuming that the audience was a picked one of indi- 
viduals already more or less familiar with his music, adding that the 
true criterion of the attractiveness of his music for the general public 
would only be made apparent at the concert, given at popular 
prices of admission, at St. James's Hall, The result of this was 
most conclusive and convincing. The instrumental portion of the 
programme was the same as on the first occasion, of which we 
spoke in our last month's issue. The hall was crowded, the 
applause enthusiastic, but at the same time discriminative. The 
overture to TannkHustr. superbly played, was so loudly applauded 
tliat it might fairly have been repeated ; Mr. Oannreuther, how- 
ever, passed on to tlic Lohengrin selection. Here the " Uridal" 
music and the introduction to the }rd Act were so loudly applauded 
that it was impossible to resist a repetition of t*>th. The overture 
to the Aid stersi tiger was less warmly applauded, but this was not 
to be wondered at, for though of all Wagner's instrumental works 
it is the one most highly esteemed by those most (Jeeply read in 
Wagner, it is only to be thoroughly appreciated after repeated 
hearings and study. On the first occasion of its performance in 
Paris, at one of M. Pnsdcloup's concerts, it was actually hissed. 
M. Pasdeloup addressed the audience, saying he was not surprised 
at their not liking it. as it was far beyond their comprehension, and 
consequently it should be repeatrd at the following concert. Mr. 
Dannrcuther had no occasion to do the like, but it will be well to 
repeat it on an early occasion. Hcrr Diencr having returned to 
Cologne, the vocal music (the least satisfactory part of the evening's 
entertainment) was undertaken by Mile. Girardi and Signor 
Garcia. The lady sang " Eliiabcth's Prayer," from T-innhduser, 
and Etsa's song, '• Euch LUftcn." from Lolungrin; and the gentleman 
gave (In English) Wolfram's song, from Tannh&user, "Odumein 
holder Alicndstern." and a couple of French songs, " Attente " and 
" Dors, raon Enfant," which belong to Wagner's early time in Paris, 
but which have lately been republished in Germany. A* before, the 
Kaiser Marsch concluded the programme. 

What is likely to prove of more importance than the success of 
this particular concert is the fact, which we have been authorised to 
stale, that the day following it a sum of ,£1.200 was subscribed by 
_! t of the audience, as a guarantee fund towards a scries of ten 
to be given next season. These will be on a more 
vc scale, and with a chorus specially organised for the 

We are enabled to add that the programme of the third ' ' Wagner " 
concert, to be given at St. James's Hall on the 25th instant, will in- 
clude the overture to I)er Fliegendt Hollander, the " Huldigungs 
Marsch,"tbe introduction. Isolde's "Licbcslied."and the finale from 
Tristan ; and, in deference to the wlslies of those who experienced so 
much pleasure at the late concerts, a repetition of the overture to 
Tannhiiuser and the selection from Lohengrin. 

The plan adopted at these concerts of keeping the doors closed 
during the performance of each piece has l>ccn attended with the 
happiest results, and, where practicable, is one strongly to be 



PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 

Though Sir Michael Costa, by making it one of the conditions of 
their engagement in the orchestra of Her Majesty's Opera. Drury 
Lane, that they shall not play at the Philharmonic Society's concerts, 
lias deprived the society of the services of some twenty of its late 
members, the band brought forward at the first concert of Uie sixty- 
first season seemed in no wav inferior to that of last year ; indeed, 
»f are so well off for skilled instrumentalists in London, that ir Sir 
M. Costa had induced the whole liand to revolt, there would have 
Iieen no great difficulty in forming another equally good. The pro- 
gressive policy maintained by Mr. W. G. Cusins during the six years 
of his conductorship was never more apparent than at present. During 
the season in addition to the usual round of works by Beethoven, 

ir, Bennett, &c.j C. P. E. Bach s 



symphony in D. Usxt's poeme symphonique, "Tasso," and Brahms's 
" ' Requiem " w ill be heard for the first time in this country ; and for the 
first time at these concerts G. A. Macfarren's violin concerto (MS.) and 
overture to St. John the Baptist (MS. ). Schumann's overture to Man- 
fred. Wagner's overture to Dtr Flitgtnde Holfindtr. Berlioz's "Le 
Carnaval Romain." Gluck soi enure to tfhigenia in . t ulit 1 > .;h Wag- 
ner's ending), &c. Unlike our operatic managers, the directors of the 
Philharmonic Society do not promise more than they are able and 
intend to perform. It is probably owing to this fact, as well as to 
their liberal promises, and more than usually advanced tendencies, 
that the subscription list for the ensuing season is the largest on 
record. The programme of this first concert was a rich one, and 
the performance by die bond on the whole highly satisfactory. 
Schumann's '•Overture, Schcrio, and Finale," Op. 52, though not so 
designated by him, might fairly rank as a symphony ; and, though 
not up to the mark of either of his four symphonies, is a remarkably 
pleasing and agreeable work. It was composed in 1841, and there- 
fore belongs to the same period as his first symphony in B flat, the 
symphony in l> minor (No. 4). and the pianoforte concerto, but 
both of w hich w ere subsequently remodelled. Mendelssohn's piano- 
forte concerto (No. 1) in 0 minor was played by Signor Alfonso 
Rendano. but in a scrambling and by no means satisfactory manner. 
Beethoven's overture in c, " Die Weihe des Hauses," Op. 124, written 
for the opening of a theatre, but more suitable for the consecration 
of a cathedral, was a rare treat. To our thinking, it is only second, 
if indent it is so, to the great *' I^eonorc, No. 3 ; " but this is a 
point upon which, perhaps on account of its serious character, critics 
do not agree. The remaining instrumental works were Beethoven's 
symphony in B flat (No. 4), and Gounod's overture to /> MlJtein 
malgri Lai. The vocalists were Mile. Olivia Girardi and Mr. 
Edward Lloyd. The lady comes to us from America, with a great 
reputation as an opera singer, with a repertoire of thirty operas at her 
command. As a concert singer site is far from agreeable. Her 
songs were the sccna and aria " Berenice, ovc sei,' 1 from Gluck's 
Lucio Vera, scored for orchestra by Mr. W. G. Cusins, and the 
romanza " Ei dee venir," from Halevys L'F.irta. or La fuivt, as 
it is better known— an opera first played in Paris in 1835. and which, 
as Mr. Macfarren relates in the programme of the evening, was most 
successfully produced at Drury Lane Theatre in the autumn of the 
same year, in English, tint with the emission of almost all the musit, 
adding that it was less attractive when given in Italian at Covent 
Garden, in 1B51. Mr. Lloyd sang but once ; his song was the aria, 
" Dalla sua pace," from Mozart's // Don Giovanni. Me sang it 
neatly, but would have been beard to better advantage if the accom- 
paniment had been more subdued. 

The next concert, on the and inst., will be principally choral, the 
programme including Brahms's Requiem, Op. 45. and Mendelssohn's 
H'alfnrgis Xighl. 

MADAME SCHUMANN'S RECITALS. 

The first of two recitals of pianoforte music, given by Mme. Schu- 
mann, at St. James's Hall on the 51b ult.. proved so attractive that 
the announcement of two more was at once put forth. On no 
former occasion has this unrivalled pianiste been playing more finely 
than on her present visit, and never has she been more widely and 
thoroughly appreciated. Though but the well-deserved reward of 
her perseverance, for which the musical.'public cannot be too grateful, 
it must be a real satisfaction to her to contrast the numerous and 
enthusiastic audiences of to-day with the scanty but perhaps 
faithful band of admirers which used to meet at the Hanover Square 
Rooms on the occasion of her earlier visits to England. No less 
satisfactory must it be to her to mark the altered tone of the public 
criticism of to-day as compared with that of the former period, so 
cruelly deprecialive of her playing and her husband's music. The 
selections of music she has brought forward have been varied and 
well chosen. She has given us a fair amount of Schumann's music, 
but certainly not too much. The list included his enormously 
difficult and clever " guides en forme de Variations," Op. 13. a 
couple of the " Phantasies! tlcke," Op. la— viz.. " Aufschwung " "and 
•• Warum.'the " Schcrrino" from Op. 26, No. 1 of the ' •Nachtstiicke," 
the romanza in v sharp, Op. 28, the canon In b minor, from Op. 
56, and selections from the "Carnaval Scenes" and the " Davids- 
bllndler." All seemed to be thoroughly appreciated, and several 
were re-demanded. Schubert was represented by his sonata in B 
flat (posthumous), the fantasia in c. Op. 78, and the two " Moments 
Musicals." in c sharp minor and F minor. On no previous occasion 
has the remarkable beauty of these sonatas been brought before 
us in so strong a light. The impressive and yet unexaggerated 
manner in which they were rendered was nothing less than a res-ela- 
tion. In Mendelssohn's variations in B flat. Op. 82, and capriccio 
in £ major, Op. 33. in Chopin's Noctumo in o minor, as well as 

carlatU, as represented by f 
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an andante and presto of the Utter, Mroe. Schumann 
_ equally at home. At the first of these recitals a young 
lady violinist. Mile. Friese. was heard for the first lima, and made 
a very favourable impression by her performance of the adagio from 
Spohr's; Ninth Concerto. Songs, chiefly by Schubert, Schumann, 
and Mendelssohn, were contributed at each recital successively by 

, and Otto Alvsleben. 



MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. 

Mmk. Schumann and Hot Joachim, who have been "guesting 
it " among us (if we may so anglicise the German equivalent), have 
been the principal source of attraction at these concerts during the 
last month. It is due to their influence that several new or seldom 
heard works have been brought forward. The only living com- 
poser whose claims both these great artists seem most anxious to 
assert is Herr Brahms. That he holds a high place, if not the 
highest, among those composers of the present day who still 
adhere to established forms is unquestionable. The works by this 
composer, who now seems fairly to be making his way in England, 
brought forward by Mme, Schumann were the two "Ballads," 
in i) major and B minor, Nos. a and 3 of four pieces. Op. 10. 
Though tbey belong to an early period of his career, their pleasing 
character and striking originality at once arrest attention, and 
stamp them as the works of a composer of no common order of 
mind. At Herr Joachim's instigation, Brahms's sextett in B flat. 
Op. 18. for strings, which had only been heard here on one previous 
ome years ago. was again introduced. The enthusiasm 
on the present occasion, as contrasted with the cold 
ition accorded to it on its first hearing at these concerts, may 
fairly be adduced as a proof of the growth of the appreciative 
powers of Mr. Chappcll's audience. So well did it please, that 
it should be followed at an early date by the same composer's 
similar work in c Op. 36. which on its late introduction at one 
of Mr. Henry Holmes's " Musical Evenings" made a very favour- 
able impression, and in some points is the more interesting work of 
the two. To Herr Joachim we are also indebted for a hearing 
of Beethoven's quartet t in c sharp minor. Op. 13a. Mr. Chappell 
has often been urged to bring Beethoven's posthumous qttartetts 
to a hearing, and as often has it been retorted. " What's the 
good? no one will understand them." Understood or not, a 
hearing of this remarkable and seldom played work was a rare 
treat to musicians, and seemed equally pleasurable to the audience 
generally. Besides Brahm's " Ballads," among the most im- 
portant of Mme. Schumann's solos, have been Beethoven's famous 
"Waldstein " sonata (Op. S3). »«<1 Bach's prelude and fugue in 
E minor (for organ), a transcription of which by E. BUckshaw. is 
published by Augener & Co. I ler spirited playing — in company with 
MM. Joachim, Ries, Straus, and Ptatti — in Schumann's quintett in F. 
flat, Op. 44, the most popular of all Schumann's works for the cham* 
ber, and which of late years has become as attractive a one as any 
jn the "Monday Popular" repertoire, should not be passed over 
Without recognition. Herr Joachim, who always seems to think 
less of himself than of the music in hand, has not been heard as 
a soloist so often as he might have been. Nothing could exceed 
the perfection of his rendering of Bach's "Chaconne," and the 
adagio from Spohr's concerto in c minor, Op. 38. On each occa- 
sion he was loudly recalled, and appropriately substituted, in the 
one instance, a prelude by Rich, and in the other a barcarolle by 
Spohr. On one evening Miss Agnes Zimmermann was the pianist. 
Her choice of a mitt de fiitts (in (i minor), by Handel, for her 
solo was not an unwelcome variety from the regulation sonata. 
She was heard also to advantage, with MM. Joachim and Piatti. 
in Mendelssohn's trio in n minor, Op. 49. Among the vocalists 
there have been Mme. Lavrowska. Mr. E. Lloyd, and Mr. Santlev. 



septett. Mr. Carrodus played Spohr's SMM C.in4.\*te, Molique's 
concerto in A, and (with Mr. Burnett) Mozart's double concerto 
for violin and viola. The principal vocalists were Mmcs. Edith 
Wynne, Carola. I^ncia. I'atey. Knriquez. and Julia Elton, Messrs. 
Vemon Rigby. Cummings. Lloyd. G. Perren, Foli. I>ewis Thomas, 
and Santley. The conductors were Mr. F. Kingsbury and Mr. 
Kuhe. 

The last of the present scries of Mr. Ridley Prentice's excellent 
concerts at Brixton took place on the 1 ith ult. ' 
performed were Mr. G. A Macfarrcn's quintett i 
and strings, Weber's sonata in c, played by Mr. Prentice, who was 
deservedly recalled, Marcello's violoncello sonata in G minor (Signer 
Pezze). and Haydn's quartett in F, Op. 77. No. a. We are glad to 
learn that these concerts have been pecuniarily successful, and wish 
Mr. Prentice all encouragement in hu efforts for the diffusion of good 
music. 

Mr. Aptommas, the eminent harpist, gave a "harp recital" at the 
Beethoven Rooms on the 5U1 ult. ; this being his first appearance in 
I-ondon since his return from Germany. By bis masterly execution 
of his solos, especially in a grand fantasia by Alvars, and his own 
transcriptions of national airs, the concert-giver proved that the 
universally enthusiastic tone of the foreign press on the occasion of 
his recent foreign tour was not unwarranted. Wc doubt, however, 
the expediency of playing Beethoven's " Moonlight Sonata" on the 
harp, while freely admitting that Mr. Aptommas does all that can be 
done with it under the circumstances. 

Madame Eugene Oswald gave a concert at St. George's Hall 
on the aoth ult., assisted in the instrumental department by Messrs. 
H. Holmes, Daubcrt, and T. H. Wright. Mme. Oswald's excellent 
playing was heard to advantage in Beethoven's trio in C minor, 
Chopin's polonaise in c (with violoncello), Schubert's fantasia in 
c. Op. 15. and l.iszt's transcription of the "Spinncrlied," from 
the J'litgtudt AMftMdSflK The gentlemen associated with her also 
gave solos on their respective instruments. The vocal music was of 
inferior quality. 

At Herr l'ieczonka's second recital at the Victoria Hall, on March 
7th. that gentleman performed Beethoven's sonata " Appassionata," 
Weber's " Moto Continuo,"a jwrtion of Hummel's septett (a 
panied on a second piano), and various short solos. 
Sauerbrcy and Baum were the vocalists. 
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Mr. Kuhe's annual festival at Brighton took place during the month 
of February. Owing to a misunderstanding, our report did not 
arrive till our last number had gone to press. The principal works 
performed were the following: — Oraltrios, Cam/alas. &c: Elijah, 
Maccat<rui, Tkt Latt JuJgmtnt, Costa's Eli, Bennett's 
naria, Sullivan's T tmptst music (the last three works 
\ by their respective composers*, and Miss Gabriel's cantata, 
" Evangeline." written expressly for the festival. Orcktstral Works: 
Beethoven's symphony in D. Mozart's in K flat, Haydn's in G (letter 
V), Spohr's Pvuttr of Sound, Mendelssohn's Scotch symphony, 
Benedict's scherzo, A Tale 0/ Fairyland (conducted by the com- 
poser), the overtures to Fidttio, Obtron, Figart, Ruy Bias, and 
/n:,if ' tt and the entr'acte to Lcktngrin. Mr. Kuhe played 
Mendelssohn's concerto in D minor. Mozart's in C Moschclcs' in G 
I I arrangement of Weber's polacca in % an 



Thf. second of two excellent chamber concerts was given at 
Bradford, by Herr Wolff, on the 6th ult., at which HcrT Joachim, 
Herr Kummcr, and Signor I'iatti assisted. The principal features 
of the programme were Beethoven's quartett in K flat. Op. 16. a 
part of the same composer's surenadc-trio, Op. 8. and Schumann's 
seldom heard, trio in P, Op. 80. 

Mr. Septimus Parkf.r. the resident professor »f music at 
Epsom, is giving a subscription series of classical concerts in that 
town. The first two took place 011 the morning and evening of the 
aoth ult.. when the chief works given were Beethoven's quartett in G, 
Op. 18. No. 2, Dussek's sonata in B flat for piano and violin, 
Mendelssohn's trio in C minor, Haydn's quartett in n. Op. 64, 
No. 5, Beethoven's sonata in A, Op. 69, for piano and violoncello, 
and Mozart's piano quartett in G minor. The string quartetts 
were excellently played by Messrs. T. Watson, A. Reynolds, K. 
Dcane, and R. Reed (all members of the Crystal Palace Band); the 
pianist was Mr. E. Prout, nnd the vocalist Mr. W. Winn. 

A VERY interesting performance of clmmbcf music took place at 
Birmingham on the atst ult. The dav being the 188th anniversary 
of the birth of Scb. Bach, the programme was entirety selected from 
that composer's works, and comprised his concertos for three jvianos 
in D minor and c major, the concerto in l> for piano, flute and violin, 
a sonata for piano and violin, a suite for violin solo, another for 
violoncello, and solos for piano. 'l"h? performers were Me 
Ludwig, Jung. Priestley. Vieuxtemps, Morcton, Stui 
Heap, A. Trickett. and S. S. St ration. 

Hkkk E. Pauer gave the first of three lectures on the "History of 
the Oratorio," at the Exeter Halt, on the 19th ult. We hope 111 our 
next Number to present our readers With some account of the 
lectures, the pressure on our sjKtce this month necessitating its 
postponement. 

IN noticing the annual " Reid Concert," at Edinburgh, in our 
last issue, wc should have added that it was followed by two others. 
Hie omission was due to the fact that the programme ol 1 
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Oakeiey, the annual " Reid " Concert seems to have grown Into a 
festival, and that an orchestral one. The idea of instituting 
orchestral festival* is one heartily to be applauded ; it is saddening 
to see the splendid orchestras brought together at the Birmingham 
and our other festivals, set down to play only accompaniments. 
May the managers of these take a lesson from Professor Oakeiey I 

We are glad to see from the Edinburgh papers that Professor 
Oakeiey is sufficiently recovered from his serious accident of last 
year to go on with his organ recitals. The Daily Rev iew of the 
14th ult. says : Yesterday afternoon Professor Oakeiey performed 
on the organ in the music class-room, in the presence of a large 
audience of the students and their friends, when he displayed all 
his wonted power. The programme was as follows :— 

Ami .nl 

Ai 

Adag 

Andante- Orgar 



iidantc Maestoso, Allegro— Organ Concerto, No. ») ., . , 

ir-" Angel., ever bright and fair" (Theodora) J USMMW. 

dagio Cantabile, Menuctto e Trio — Septett Bectkini 

ndantc — Organ Fantasia 
Adagio— Symphony, Op. 
Marche Funebre— P. F. ! 



Garotte—" IphigraU 
Andante— Allegro Ma 



Sonata, Op. at (edited by Lint) 

~ (by request) 

P»n) 



Marrialc— (for organ 



Ar/auren. 
Mtrktl. 

t'Uytt. 

Cluck 

F. E Btub. 

Mr. Thomas Ol.lPllANr, for many years connected with the 
Madrigal Society, first as Secretary and subsequently as President, 
died on the 9th ult., in the 74th year of Itis age. 

As neither of the opera houses promises the production of Lcken- 
frin this year, it will be satisfactory to the many who take an 
interest in Wagner's music to hear that Dr. Wylde intends giving 
a concert performance of the entire opera at St. James's Half 
Though much will necessarily be lost from the absence of the stage 
accessories, the work in question will suffer far less from a merely 
musical recital than the composer's late operas, such, for instance, 
as tic Mcislcrsingtr, or any of the " Nibelungen " dramas. 

The recent concerts of the Wagner Society have created great 
enthusiasm in many of the members of the orchestra. As an amus- 
ing illustration of this, we may mention that one of our best and 
best-known instrumentalists having had a son bom to him on the day 
of the rehearsal for the concert, has commemorated the event by 
naming the child "Edward Dannrcuther Wagner P ." 

Miss S. F. Heilbkos, the well-known and talented young pianist, 
is about to make a Continental tour, and intends giving a farewell 
concert previous to her departure. 

Mk. Fkitz Haktvigson has been officially appointed pianist to 
II.R.H. the Princess of Wales. 

Organ Appointment. — Mr. R. B. Bateman, of the Parish 
Church, Penrith, to be organist and choirmaster of the Parish 
Church, Aylesbury. Bucks, and choirmaster of the Vale of Aylesbury 
Church Choral Association. 
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HANDEL'S "PASSION MUSIC." 
BY EBENEZER PROUT, B.A. 
(CtHtdttJtJ frvm /. 18.) 

To the superb chorus referred to at the close of the last 
article succeed a recitative and air for Peter, " Let me 
follow Jesus sadly ,* flowing and thoroughly Handelian in 
character, but of no very special merit. A long recitative, 
narrating the leading away of Jesus to Caiaphas, and his 
examination by the high priest, leads to an air for the 
" Daughter of Zion," The claws of bears and lions 
savage," one of the least interesting songs in the work. 
The composer, however, subsequently introduced it into 
Deborah as "To joy he brightens my despair." In the 
performances of this oratorio the movement is judiciously 
omitted. 

Next follows the scene of Peter's denial and 
The author of the libretto has brought the a^ 
actually employing what may be mildly termed " forcible 
language" in the song, " In hell's abyss may I be hurled," 
and in order to give those of my readers who understand 
German a fair idea of Herr Brockcs' poetry, I subjoin the 
original words of this air:— 

" Ich will veninken nod vmreho. 

Mich .inn' des Welter's Bliu und Strahl 

Wo ich audi nur tin cinrig waX 

Hier diescn Mcnscaen tout geseh'o." 

Such lines as these would surely be enough to check 
the inspiration of most composers ; but Handel has 
nevertheless set them to forcible and dramatic music. 

The apostle's repentance is depicted in two songs, in 
the first of which he bewails his sin, while in the second he 
prays for pardon. Both arc of great beauty ; the former, 
■ Wail thou who mankind defilest," has a charming obbli- 
gato for the oboe, most expressively written, the solo 
instrument alternately responding to and accompanying 
the vocal phrases. The following air, " Saviour, see my 
deep repentance," is of a tender and pathetic feeling. 
Handel afterwards introduced it into Deborah (transposing 
it a third lower for a contralto voice), as Barak's song in 
the second part, "Impious mortal, cease to brave us." 
The music, however, seems much better adapted to its 
present situation than to the warlike defiance of Sisera 
uttered by the Jewish leader. 

At the close of this scene we meet for the second time 
with a "Choral of the Christian Church." The melody 
here introduced is the appropriate penitential hymn— 

" Ach Cott und Heir, 
Wve, 



In the present choral, as in the large majority of those 
to be met with in Bach's sacred music, the instruments 
play in unison with the voices. 

The progress of the sacred narrative is then resumed, 
and another long recitative, ending with the question of 
Caiaphas to the council, "What think ye?" (cads to a 
short and dramatic chorus, only four bars in length, " Be 
he to death condemned." A somewhat dull and common- 
place song, " Oh I think, ye savage viper brood," succeeds 
but a short recitative introduces a song which 
certainly be pronounced one of the gems of the 



O Lord my God, 
How great my loa 
Ofun.andpaWo 



29 



This is the soprano air for the "Daughter of Zion," " My 
offences 'tis that chain him." The solo oboe, to which 
Handel in this oratorio shows himself especially partial, 
is employed here with most charming effect. The com- 
poser no doubt felt that this song was too good to lie 
buried in this place, and he subsequently used it in Esther, 
as the air of the queen, before going into the presence of 
Ahasuerus, "Tears assist me, pity moving." 

We next come to a recitative and air for Judas, who is 
just about to hang himself. The original words of this 
air are so grotesquely horrible, that I cannot refrain from 
giving my readers one more specimen of Herr Brockes' 
muse :— 

" Laut dine That nicht ungerochen' 
Zerrciut mem Fleuch, rerqueucht die Koochen, 
Ihr I-arven jener Martcrh Jlile \ 
Strait mil rlammen, Pech und Schwefet, 
Mcincn Krevel, Seek 
Ewig quillc." 

The music of this song is dramatic and forcible, rather 
than pleasing ; and another recitative follows it, in which 
the traitor, in the last extremity of desperation, addresses 
himself as "vcrdammtcr Mordcr" (damned murderer). 
The coarseness of language employed in various parts of 
this work — sacred music, be it remembered —throws a 
curious light on the condition of public taste a century 
and a half ago. 

After Judas has departed, we meet with another most 
exquisite song for soprano, " Ye to whom God's grace 
extendeth." Apart altogether from the beauty of the ideas, 
thrs song merits notice for the richness and fulness of its 
accompaniments. In addition to the complete string 
quartett, and a solo oboe, the score contains parts for two 
bassoons ; and these instruments are hot used, as most 
frequently with Handel, cither to double or alternate with 
the basses, but have independent parts, filling up and 
enriching the harmony. Like most of the best move- 
ments of the present work, this song was used afterwards 
by the composer, who transferred it without alteration to 
Deborah, as "In Jehovah's awful sight." 

A short recitative leads us next to the chorus, " Con- 
demn this malefactor," another of the short dramatic 
movements, several of which are to be found in this 
setting of the Passion. On the whole they are scarcely 
equal in marked character to those of Handel's earlier 
treatment of the same subject ; and, though vigorous and 
concise, have a strong family likeness. Of the following 
song, " Speakcst thou not when accused ?" the only thing 
worthy of notice is that the composer subsequently intro- 
duced it into Deborah, as " While you boast the wondrous 
story." 

The conversation between Pilate and the Jews is then 
given in alternate recitatives and short choruses. To the 
last of these, " Let him be crucified !" succeeds a fine 
recitative, " Bethink thyself, O Pilate!" The last part 
of the words of this piece afford another striking instance 
of the refined taste of the poetaster ! Literally translated 
they run thus : " 1 wonder, thou offspring of the dragon, 
that thy tongue does not blacken and stiffen in thy cursed 
throat !" It is almost needless to add that the adapter of 
the English words has paraphrased somewhat freely ! 

Passing over the next two or three movements, as being 
of no special interest, we find an air for the " Daughter of 
Zion," a beautiful alia Siciliana, in D minor, "A crown of 
thorns," full of tenderness and grace. Two more soprano 
songs follow, the second of which, " Jesus, thou art pour- 
ing ever," with an accompaniment for two oboes and 
basses, is of great beauty. So far as my memory serves 
me, norfe of these airs were subsequently used elsewhere 
by the, 
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In the following chorus of the mocking lews, " To thee 
let every soul be subject," wc find for the first time in this 
work a movement borrowed from an earlier composition of 
our author, unless indeed any of the preceding numbers 
are to be found in his earlier Italian operas, with which I 
am unacquainted. The chorus in question is taken from 
tbe liirthday Ode to Queen Anne, where it is, if my 
memory serves me, the chorus, " The day that gave great 
Anna birth." The subject and most of the details were 
subsequently employed by Handel in the superb opening 
chorus of Deborah, " Immortal Lord,'" at the words "O 
grant a leader to our host." 

After another somewhat uninteresting song, we come to 
another fine air, " Lord and Christ ! thou suffcrcst sadly," 
the music of which seems, however, somewhat too cheer- 
ful for the feeling of the words, and much better adapted 
to the text to which the composer adapted it later, 
" Choirs of angels all around thee," in Deborah. 

The following solo and chorus, " Haste, ye souls by sin 
embarrassed," is interesting from the fact that the text is 
that of one of the few passages from Brockes' poem which 
Bach introduced into his Johanna-Passion. The Ger- 
man words, "Eilt, ihr angefochtcn Scclen,''are nearly the 
same in both works, Bach having made some few but 
advantageous changes. There is moreover considerable 
similarity in the treatment of the subject by the two 
masters, both movements being in the same key of u 
minor. Space forbids, however, a closer comparison. 
Those who arc interested in the matter can easily refer 
to the scores ; it is sufficient here to call attention to 
the resemblance. 

The short and pathetic duct which succeeds was used 
later in Esther, as " Who calls my parting soul from 
death ?" After two more good but not remarkable songs, 
another choral is introduced, " O human child by sin 
beguiled." The German words of tins choral arc the 
third verse of the old hymn, " O Traurigkeit," and the 
melody itself has also been used by Graun in his oratorio, 
Der Tod Jesu. 

A short recitative next leads to a fine chorus, " Ha ! 
if thou be in truth the Son of God, come down from the 
cross," full of fire and dramatic force, though perhaps 
almost too lively for the situation. The following song, 
" What wonder sun and moon their light," is one of the 
most charming solos in the work. It contains a beautiful 
acco npaniment for two bassoons, which mostly double 
the violins in the octave below. The chief themes of this 
air supplied Handel with the material for the exquisite, 
though little known, tenor song in Esther, " O beauteous 
queen, unclose thine eyes ;" but the later version has 
many beautiful touches of grace and tenderness not to be 
found in the earlier draft of the air. 

After another short and not very interesting arioso, we 
come to a " Trio of Believers," " 0 awful word," which 
furnished the composer with the subject for the chorus, 
" Mourn, all ye muses," in Ads and Galatea. Indeed, the 
opening bars of the two pieces are almost identical 

On the remainder of this work there is but little to 
say. There arc still some three or four songs, but none of 
any great merit. Instead of ending the work (as in the 
earlier Passion) with a chorus, Handel concludes with a 
choral, two verses of which, separated by a somewhat 
old-fashioned soprano song, are sung. The two verses 
arc from the hymn, " Wcnn mein Stiindlein vorhanden 
ist " (When my hour is come), and the melody is one very 
frequently used by Bach in his Kirchen-Cantaten. 

As will be seen from this article, so much of the Passion 
of Christ was used by Handel in his later works that a 
performance of it, if given, would be to a hearer well 
acquainted with the oratorios a series of surprises ; he 



would be constantly meeting old friends with new faces. 
No less than twenty movements arc to be found in other 
works of the composer, mostly in Esther and Deborah— 
a conclusive proof of the value he set upon it That 
as a whole it is bv no means unworthy of his fame, will 
I think, sufficiently appear from this incomplete and 
imperfect analysis. 



BACHIANA.— III. 

Bach's creative and inventive power is most remarkable. 
In his compositions there is scarcely a single passage, 
a single part which has not its meaning, its office to per- 
form, and whose omission would not materially affect the 
completeness and unity of the whole. In some music wc 
occasionally find insignificant passages, evidently intro- 
duced to fill up gaps arising from the poorness of invention 
in the composer. Such instances best illustrate the real 
difference between a first and a second-rate composer. 
In Bach we find no passages which might be dispensed 
with without injuring the equilibrium or general beauty of 
the piece. Everything tends to heighten the effect and to 
consolidate the whole. The single parts of Bach's pieces 
seem like so many independent melodious threads, which, 
nevertheless, are interwoven in the most natural way to 
form a perfect falmc. It is as in such an ideal republic 
as Sir Thomas More imagined in his Utopia, " where all 
the citizens enjoy the same importance and independence, 
yet each submits readily to the common will, and con- 
tributes towards the common good ;" 

" Where none are for a party. 
Where all are for the lUte. 

Logical, systematic, and comprehensible, Bach's music 
impresses us by its simplicity, precision, and natural flow. 

Formerly the German music was almost wholly eccle- 
siastical. After some time, however, the composers felt that 
such ascetic treatment is not the only one of which the art 
is capable, and that an enlargement of such narrow 
views was urgently required. But the German mind, prone 
to speculate on theories and to lose itself in mere pro- 
blematical possibilities, failed in this, as in other instances, 
to find the practical and essential means of supplying 
the want. No art can flourish except on a foundation of 
science ; but it is going too far to assert that high art can 
be evolved and built up from scientific knowledge alone, 
however deep and broad that knowledge may be. This 
bigoted doctrine the German composers before and imme- 
diately after Bach preached, and out of their dogma re- 
sulted no end of dry, stiff music, destitute alike of charm, 
melody, animation, and feeling. 

The dreadful Thirty Years' War had mercilessly de- 
stroyed the early blossoms of German art. It was not 
astonishing that after the restoration of peace, when 
quieter times returned, the organ was almost the only 
exponent of musical ideas. Thus compositions for the 
organ greatly predominated. This instrument, with all 
its advantages for combinations, has a comparatively 
limited sphere of action, which restricts and cramps 
the composer's fancy, and produces a decided monotony. 
The reaction was sure to come, and — it came. Italian 
music soon after reigned supreme in Germany. But it is 
just here that wc get an insight into the greatness of 
Bach. Sebastian Bach, in the full consciousness of his 
superiority over all contrapuntal and other scientific 
rules, might well have disdained to do homage to the 
Italian music, a music which owed its existence to the 
voice of the people, and treated the science merely as an 
accessory. But Bach did the very reverse. With endless 
trouble he procured copies of the best works of his Italian 
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and French contemporaries, and studied them carefully 
and with complete impartiality. Bach was not in these 
things a mere imitator ; he did not copy the form, 
but he penetrated into the intellectual part of the com- 
position, and at last, impressed with its spirit, he presented 
the world with those unsurpassably beautiful suites, par- 
titas, preludes, fugues, concertos, sonatas, which now, a 
hundred and twenty years after his death, exercise the 
same charm as when the venerable cantor put them on 
paper. Bach combines the thoroughness and solidity of 
the German style with the clearness of the Italian art and 
the elegance of the French. He applied all the different 
elements in an equal manner ; it is this genuine artistic 
beauty which renders his works imperishable ; their 
plastic beauty is as intact to-day as is the simplicity and 
the charm of his melodies. There is a universality in his 
genius, the most intricate combinations of his harmonies 
sound to us as natural and as complete as if they were 
written only twenty years ago ; if anything strikes us as 
peculiar in Bach's music, it is a delicious quaintness, 
which some people have wrongly designated as " rococo." 
The name " rococo " implies something antiquated or out 
of fashion. However, as the music of Sebastian Bach is 
fortunately not antiquated, and has never been in what is 
generally called fashion, it cannot be said to have gone 
out. 

Almost every form of music, and more particularly of 
instrumental music, was improved by Bach. All the old 
French, English, German, and Italian dances— the cou- 
rante, sarabande, gaillarde, passcpied, passacaille, 
bourree, gavotte, chaconnc, giguc, musette, rigaudon, 
burlesca, minuet— each and all were treated by Bach in a 
much more artistic way than by any other composer, if we 
except Handel and Rameau. To give an idea of Bach's 
fertility as a composer, I may mention that he wrote two 
hundred and twenty-six complete cantatas for solo voices, 
chorus, and orchestra ; three complete " Passions," or 
sacred oratorios, of which the greatest, that of St. Mat- 
thew, has at last found a recognition in England ; seven 
masses, amongst them that stupendous, glorious work, 
" the High Mass," in B minor; twenty-one snorter church- 
services, with Latin words ; eighteen cantatas for various 
occasions ; four great funeral services ; thirty-nine distinct 
long works for the organ ; twenty-nine shorter organ 
pieces ; forty-eight preludes and fugues for the clavecin ; 
six French, six English suites ; six partitas ; fifteen inven- 
tiones and fifteen symphonies ; sixty or seventy minor 
pieces, sonatas for the clavecin and violin, for the clave- 
cin and flute, and a multitude of others. 

In fertility Sebastian Bach has only been approached 
by Handel, Haydn, Morart, Rossini, and Schubert. 

To understand Bach well and to appreciate his pecu- 
liarities is not very difficult, and on this subject I would 
offer some suggestions. Formerly a collection of Bach's 
works could not be made except with some difficulty, and 
at a rather heavy cost ; but in our days of commercial en- 
terprise and activity, Bach's clavecin and other pieces have 
been published in such a thoroughly readable form and at 
such moderate prices, that it becomes almost a duty of 
every lover of music to procure them for his library. 
Bach's works for the clavecin might be called the porch 
leading to the dome that encloses his most sublime crea- 
tions. I would advise all students to begin with the six 
small preludes, and afterwards to take the inventiones for 
two parts. When the mechanical difficulties of these 
delicious little ducts have been conquered, the fifteen 
symphonies for three parts may be attempted. The six 
French suites would come next, and after these the six 
duet sonatas for clavecin and violin, or those for clavecin 
and flute, may be taken. Next, I should 



six great English suites, and the charming partitas, the 
Italian concerto, the different toccatas. 

Only after such preparations should the student begin 
the forty -eight preludes and fugues, called " The Well- 
tempered Clavecin." But great enjoyment can also be 
derived from playing the organ works in the form of a 
duct for two perfonners on one instalment. The study of 
all these works will lead to a real and thorough understand- 
ing of his music ; moreover, the player will acquire not 
only a sincere love for the great composer, but also gain 
experience and a valuable mastery of the instrument 

In Sebastian Bach's works we find the glorification of 
Protestantism. Never was the praise of the Almighty 
and his mercy sung with greater fervour, purity, or sin- 
cerity. That Bach well understood the importance of the 
Reformation, that he well knew the benefits the world 
owes to that gigantic movement, is shown by his com- 
posing that splendid motett on Luther's hymn, Eine feste 
Burg ist unser Gott. He wrote this sublime work for the 
bicentenary celebration of that event. 

As regards our instrument, Bach will always be con- 
sidered the main source from which real musical art, till 
then uncouth, rough, and devoid of intellectual life, de- 
rives its culture, its laws, and its chief development. As 
is often the case with great men, Bach was but little 
and imperfectly understood during his lifetime. Once, 
when Mozart came to Leipzig, Doles, then cantor of the 
St. Thomas School, showed him one of Bach's motetts, 
more as an object of local interest than claiming for it the 
rank of an important piece. The enthusiasm and delight 
of Moiart can hardly be described ; this work acted like a 
revelation upon him. And amongst the many great merits 
Mendelssohn possessed, one of the greatest was that of 
unearthing Bach's St. Matthew Passion, which had been 
slumbering for one hundred years, by performing it in 
Berlin. At the present moment this noble specimen of 
Christian art is performed regularly in Germany, and 
enjoys a popularity similar to that of Handel's Messiah in 
England, and the enthusiastic reception it met here during 
the last weeks warrants the assertion that this glorious 
monument of Christian musical art will soon be as popular 
in England as it is in the native country of its immortal 
composer. ■ E. Pauer. 



BEETHOVEN'S "EROICA" SYMPHONY. 

TRANSLATED FROM R. WAGNER'S " r-ROGRAMMATISCHE 
ERLaUTERUNO.EN." 

This extremely important tone-poem— the master's third 
symphony, and the work in which he first completely 
asserted his individuality— in many respects is not so easy 
to understand as might be anticipated from its title, because 
it is precisely this title which unintentionally leads one to 
look for a succession of heroic achievements, represented 
by tone-pictures in a certain historically dramatic sense. 
He who relies upon such expectations for a proper under- 
standing of this work will certainly feci perplexed, and 
though at last he may arrive at the truth, it will be with- 
out having derived full enjoyment from it. If, therefore, 
I have undertaken the task of explaining as briefly as 
possible the views I have formed of this musical creation 
from its poetical intent, I have done so in perfect good 
faith, and with the view of imparting to future listeners to 
the work such a knowledge of it as otherwise they would 
not of themselves be able to attain, except after having 
repeatedly heard it played in the most perfect manner. 



In the first place its appellation of 
taken in its broadest sense, and by no 
simply to a military hero. If by " ' 



1 heroic " is to be 
eans as referring 
" is generally to 
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be understood the full, perfect man, who is capable of ex- 
periencing in their highest degree and intensity all the 
purely human sensations of love, of pain, and power, we 
shall then be able correctly to grasp the drift of the sub- 
ject which the artist has sought to impart to us through 
the powerfully impressive tones of his work. It is the 
artistic aim of this work to deal with all the manifold and 
forcibly convincing sentiments of a strong and fully de- 
veloped individuality, to which nothing human is strange, 
but which comprises in itself everything that is really 
human, and in this way asserts, after the sincerest mani- 
festation of every noble passion, that it has arrived at a 
definition of its nature which unites the most feeling ten- 
derness with the most energetic power. It is the heroic 
aim of this work of art to portray the advance towards 
this conclusion. 

The first movement comprises, as it were in a glowing 
focus, all the most ambitious, youthful, and active emo- 
tions of a richly endowed human character. Bliss and 
woe, pleasure and pain, cheerfulness and sadness, think- 
ing and longing, languishing and revelling, boldness, de- 
fiance, and an indomitable self-reliance alternate and 
assert themselves so fully and so directly that, while we 



them can perceptibly be detached from the others, but 
that our interest must be centred in the man who reveals 
himself as susceptible to them all. Nevertheless, all these 
emotions proceed from one main faculty, and this is 
energetic power. This power, infinitely enhanced by all 
emotional impressions, and forced to an utterance of the 
super-abundance of its nature, is the mainspring of this 
musical picture ; it masses itself — towards the middle of 
the movement — into an annihilating force, and asserts 
itself so defiantly that we seem to see before us a world- 
destroyer, a Titan fighting with gods. 

This crushing power, which at the same time fills us 
with feelings of rapture and dread, presses on towards a 
tragical catastrophe, the serious importance of which 
manifests itself to our feelings in the second movement. 
This manifestation is presented by the tone-poet in the 
garb of a funeral march. The sensation imparted to us 
by its keenly expressive musical speech is one of over- 
whelming grief and solemn mourning ; it seems to portray 
the progress of an earnest manly sadness from mournful 
complaining to tender emotion, to remembrance, to tears 
of love, to heartfelt elevation, to inspired exclaiming. 
From feelings of pain there springs up a new power, 
which warms and elevates our feelings ; to sustain this 
power we recur again to pain ; we yield ourselves up to it 
till it dies away in sighs ; but at this very moment we 
gather up again our full strength ; we will not succumb, 
but endure ; we repress not our mourning, but cherish it 
with a manly and courageous heart. Who is there that 
can paint in words the endlessly manifold, but at the 
same time inexpressible, emotions which make themselves 
so delicately felt in their progress from pain to highest 
exaltation, and from exaltation to tenderest sadness, 
until their last dissolution in unsatisfied musing ? The 
tone-poet alone could effect this in this wondrous piece of 
music 

The third movement, by its excessive brightness, shows 
us man's power divested of its destructive daring by the 
severe pain by which it has been curbed. Its wild im- 
petuosity has taken the form of fresh and lively activity ; 
we have now before us the lovable, cheerful man, who in 
health and happiness passes through Nature's plains, 
smiling at her flowery fields, and making the forest heights 
resound with his merry hunting-horn ; his present feelings 



which musically express the hero's gay and blithesome 
humour, but which at the same time is full of tender 
feeling. In this third movement the tone-poet shows us 
the man of sensibility, but from an opposite point of 1 
to that in which he has presented him to us in the sec 
movement ; there the severely but bravely suffer 
the glad and vigorously active man. 

These two sides of his nature the master now brings 
together in the fourth and last movement, in order at 
length to show us the complete and harmoniously consti- 
tuted man in that condition of feeling in which the mere 
thought of pain has instigated him to deeds of noble 
activity. This final movement is therefore the consequent 
clear and explanatory antitype of the first movement. As 
in that we have seen all the human emotions at one time 
making themselves felt by their infinitely varied utter- 
ances, at another repelling each other by their violent 
dissimilarity, so in this their various points of difference 
unite towards one conclusion, which by its harmonious 
comprehension of all these emotions presents itself to us 
in a goodly and plastic figure. This figure the master has 
restricted to a remarkably simple theme, which presents 
itself to us as something fixed and definite, and is capable 



are sensible of all these emotions, we feel that not one of of infinite development, from the most delicate fineness to 



extreme vigour. This theme, which may be regarded as 
representing a firm manly individuality, is surrounded by, 
and from the beginning of the movement yields itself to, 
all the softer and tenderer emotions, which develop them- 
selves into a declaration of the purely feminine element, 
which at last manifests itself in the manly principal theme 
— as it strides energetically through the whole movement 
— with continually increasing and varied interest as the 
overwhelming power of Love. This power breaks forth 
with all its fulness upon the heart towards the end of the 
movement. The restless motion ceases, and in noble and 
affecting repose love declares itself, at first gently and 
tenderly, then by degrees growing to ravishing enthu- 
siasm, and at last taking possession of the entire manly 
heart, even to its lowest depths. Here once - 



heart gives utterance to the thought of life's pains ; yet 
the breast, overflowing with love, swells— the breast which 
in its joy comprehends also its pain, just as if joy and woe 
in their effect upon mankind were one and the same thing. 
Once more the heart palpitates, and makes the tears of 
noble manliness to flow ; yet from the charm of sadness 
breaks forth the triumphing shout of power — that power 
which has allied itself to love, and in which the full and 
perfect man now rejoicingly calls out to us for an acknow- 
ledgment of his godhead. 

But the unspeakable, which with the greatest embar- 
rassment I have here attempted to hint at in words, 
could only be fully revealed by the 
guage. 

BACH'S " PASSION ■ AT ST. PAUL'S 
CATHEDRAL. 
Following the excellent example set for the first 
two years since at Westminster Abbey, the authorities of 
St. Paul's Cathedral held a special sen-ice on the 8th ult 
(being the Tuesday of Passion week), the principal feature 
of which was the performance of a large portion of Bach's 
Passion according to Matthew, with full orchestral accom- 
paniment. Though the frequent recent performances of 
this work have to a considerable extent rendered it familiar 
to our London choristers, it need hardly be said that its 
production was attended by far greater difficulties than 
were presented at a previous special service in the cathe- 



the master imparts to us in this bright and vigorous tone- dral, when a selection from Mendelssohn's St. Paul was 
picture, and what these are he finally tells us by those horns | brought forward. An absolutely perfect rendering 
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therefore scarcely to be expected ; but, though slight 
blemishes were occasionally apparent, the performance as 
a whole was one that reflected the greatest credit on all 
concerned, and especially on Dr. Stainer, the organist of 
the cathedral, who conducted 

Detailed criticism of what was much more a religious 
service than a musical performance would be out of place ; 
we shall therefore merely notice one or two points of 
special interest Wisely bearing in mind the length of 
the " Passion music," those upon whom the arrangements 
devolved substituted for the " Order for Evening Prayer" 
a shorter special service, consisting merely of the " Mise- 
rere " and a few prayers and responses. The effect of the 
penitential psalm, sung by the whole choir without accom- 
paniment to an ancient chant, was deeply impressive ; but 
to our mind the grandest portions of the whole service 
were the magnificent chorals, sung, we are happy to say, 
as Bach intended them, with full instrumental accompani- 
ment, and joined in (at least, in our immediate neighbour- 
hood) by a considerable portion of the congregation. One 
more point must be mentioned. The recitatives were ac- 
companied on a piano— the first time, probably, that the 
sound of that instrument was ever heard within the walls 
of a cathedral. The bold experiment was, however, fully 
justified by the result. The effect was not by any means 
secular, as some may perhaps anticipate; on the contrary, 
the tones of the piano furnished a charming contrast to the 
more sustained sounds of the organ and orchestra, and 
were an immense improvement on the conventional 
method of accompanying recitatives with a violoncello and 
double-bass. 

The dean and chapter of the cathedral deserve the 
warmest thanks of those interested in the cause of church 
music for their efforts to " acclimatise," if we may use the 
expression, the orchestra in our churches ; and we trust 
that the example they have set may be followed not only 
in other cathedrals, but in all churches where the resources 
are available. The service at St. Paul's furnished the 
most complete answer to those who object that the intro- 
duction of instruments tends to turn the church into a 
concert-room. Nothing could have been more decorous or 
reverent than the behaviour of the vast congregation as- 
sembled beneath the dome. At the end of the " Passion 
music " the service concluded with a collect and the bene- 
diction. 



JForrign Corrrtpontornrr. 

MUSIC IN NORTH GERMANY. 

(FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.) 

Leipzig, April, 1873. 
The proper concert season with us has come to an end. 
The last concerts were such as to make us take leave of the 
Gewandhaus with a heavy heart. The twentieth subscrip- 
tion concert brought only two works, Mozart's c major 
symphony with the fugue, known as the Jupiter symphony, 
and the ninth of Beethoven. This combination of tne two 
last symphonies of the two masters, in one programme, 
we consider a very happy one. Important as the impres- 
sion of Moiart's work is, pure and sublime as this tone- 
pjctnre appears, its whole character is totally different from 
Beethoven's symphonic Swan's Song ; so that after the 
hearing of Mozart's work, we are able to turn to the ninth 
symphony with fresh spirit. We do not intend to speak 
to-day about these two works, they are too well known, 
and are likely to remain for some time to come the most 

The execution of 



Mozart's symphony at the twentieth subscription concert 
was of almost ideal perfection, the performance of the 
ninth always offers some difficulties, which, if all those who 
take part — orchestra, chorus, and soli — are not of equal 
strength and excellence, make a faultless rendering almost 
impossible. The present performance does not rank 
among the very best we have heard, but, taken as a 
whole, it left little to be wished for, and formed at all 
events a highly creditable conclusion to the Gewandhaus 
concerts. 

On the 1 6th of March the eighth and last chamber- 
music soiree took place at the Gewandhaus. One of the 
finest and most charming creations of Mozart in the field 
of chamber-music, thequintctt "clear as the sun," for clarinet 
and string instruments opened the evening, while Schubert's 
greatest chamber composition, which as regards richness 
of ideas may be called grand, the quart ett in D minor, 
formed the conclusion. There are certain works which 
always make the same impression upon us, however often 
we may have heard them, and however intimately we may 
be acquainted with them. They are as a matter of course 
always masterpieces of the first water, but for all this we 
must draw a distinct line here. Doubtless we always 
listen to an important masterwork with lively interest ; even 
if we heard it ever so often, we shall always admire its 
beauties, although we may know them to the smallest 
details, but we are not likely to be again and again brought 
into thaw imaginative rapture which the first hearing of 
the work has created in us. We hail them always as old 
and dear friends, which become dearer to us at every 
meeting, whose excellent qualities we always love, and 
even learn to esteem higher, but the fervour of the ecstacy 
they once called up does not appear again. Different is 
it with other works, which always place us again in the 
same delightful rapture, at whose first sound a feeling of 
inexplicable, mysterious delight, causes the fibres of our 
innermost soul to vibrate. To those works which electrify 
us so mysteriously, belongs Schubert's D minor quartett. 
Rich and blooming as the invention of this piece is, great 
and ingenious as is the construction of the different move- 
ments, their inner connection, the uniformity of the whole, 
the charm of the sound, and all the other undeniable 
excellences of this work, we find all these qualities also 
in works by other masters, perhaps these also in a higher 
degree, and we are noways blind enough to consider 
Schubert's i> minor quartctt to be the greatest masterwork 
in this genre. The reason of the magic effect of this work 
upon us must be looked for somewhere else. We believe 
we have found it, if we take it for granted that always only 
those works have made upon us the same charming im- 
pression, in which the whole individuality of the creating 
artist in its originality is manifested most clearly and 
perfectly. The greater and more sublime the genius is, 
the more of such works there will be found, and it will be 
manifested in a greater variety of works of different 
descriptions. 

This may account for Mozart having created in the 
serious and comic opera, in chamber and orchestra music, 
in simple song and church music, works which will last 
for all time, blooming and full of life, and will give to 
coming generations the delights which they have given to 
our fathers. If Beethoven chiefly gives in the symphony, 
the sonata, and the chamber-music expression of his 
gigantic mind, we also find in his opera, in his church 
music, and his simple song the richest and most charming 
revelations of his genius. With Schubert we find this 
expression of inner individuality with exception of a count- 
less number of wonderful songs, only in three works. 
These we believe to be the two quartetts in A minor 
and D minor, and the c major symphony. Little as we 
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undervalue the many other mostly highly interesting, 
always characteristic creations of Schubert in other 
branches of his art, we do not think that any other work 
of Schubert comes up to the above-named ones. And 
these three works arc those which always have the same 
charm for us, and always put us again in the greatest 
rapture. 

But also with masters, whom we cannot place at the 
side of the heroes of the highest standing, we find such 
works whose effect upon us always remains the same. 
And again, they arc those works in which their innermost 
nature is manifested, in which they have given themselves 
as they arc. Amongst all the numerous, fine, and perfect 
masterworks of Mendelssohn, Schumann, Spohr, and 
Weber, we can scarcely hesitate for a moment to point 
to the music of the Midsummer Night's Dream, Manfred, 
Jessonda, and Freyschiits, as forming the crowns of all 
artistic works of the masters named, and these arc just 
the works, which in their mighty and deep effect upon us 
never decrease, and in all probability will leave to coining 
generations in future times a testimonial, speaking 
deeply to the feelings, of the artistic powers of these 
masters. 

The Leipzig opera brought only one single performance 
of importance ; it was Cluck's Iphigenia in Tauris, with a 
very good cast. Unfortunately a serious illness prevented 
us from attending this performance, which is said to have 
been faultless. The remainder of the opera repertoire 
served exclusively for performances of our visitor, the 
famous tenor Wacluc), and consisted of the well-known 
operas Postilion, /hum- />/<///< Ar.&c, in which the renowned 
singer has performed everywhere for the last twenty 
years. 

The Florentine quartett of Herrcn Jean Becker, Masi, 
Chiostri, and Hilpert gave a concert here, and brought 
Mozart's C, major quartett, the C minor quartett (Op. 18) 
by Beethoven, and Schumann's A minor quartett in their 
known masterly style, to hearing. The last-named work 
made the best impression upon us, whilst as regards con- 
ception and tempo of several movements of the two other 
works, we cannot say that we have been always of the 
same mind with these gentlemen. The uniformity of 
their ensemble and the beauty of tone was, however, 
throughout of extraordinary charm. 

Of special interest to us was this time also the first 
public examination concert of the pupils of the Conserva- 
toire. At the same we met with the first public appear- 
ance of two prominent talents. They were Miss Georgiana 
Harris, from Auburndale, near Boston, and Herr Johannes 
Kruger, from Bremen. The first-named young lady 
rendered Beethoven's c minor concerto (first. movement, 
with cadence by Reinecke) — notwithstanding a little ner- 
vousness which could be noticed at the beginning, and 
which is easily explained through a first appearance before 
the public— in a way so expressive, musically and artis- 
tically finished, that we can prognosticate her further 
development most favourably. As regards technic, we 
obseived the advantages of thoroughly beautiful touch, 
and great clearness in the passages. Hcrr Kruger played 
Beethoven's G major concerto (1st movement, with 



MUSIC IN VIENNA. 

(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 

Vienna, April t2/A, 1873. 
We are living in the height of our season, which is eve 
more active than usual, as the coming Exhibition is throw- 
ing its shadow in advance. To snow our best forces 
united, we shall have next month, the 4th and 1 ith of May, 
a Schubert and Beethoven concert, executed by the com- 
bined Philharmonic, the Gescllschaft dcr Musikfrcunde 
Sing and Orchester Verein, and the Wiener M&nnergesang- 
verein ; some other great concerts will follow, and the 
foreigners will, I am sure, regard Vienna as a truly musical 
town. Whoever has heard the two last concerts of the 
Musikverein, must confirm that judgment. The most 
important numbers have been two cantatas by Bach, and 
the requiem in c minor, by Cherubim. The performance 
is indeed an honour to the Singvcrein and the present 
director, Johannes Brahms. The ■ Cantate am Oster- 
festc," one of the Kirchcncantaten in the first volume of 
the Bach edition, is written to the words of Luther. After 
an imposing introduction, follows the first chorus, " Christ 
lag in Todesbanden." Each bar seems to be cut in mar- 
ble ; the following verses are distributed alternately to 
soprano, alto, tenor, and bass ; and an imposing choral, 
which forms the foundation of each verse, concludes a 
work which in its majesty will outlive centuries. The 
second cantata, " Liebstcr Gott, wann wcrd' ich sterben ? * 
in I major, is shorter, but no less difficult and valuable 
than the former. Neither composition has ever been 
heard in Vienna ; the requiem was performed, I think, only 
one year ago, at the then existing "Concerts Spirituels." 
It made a deep impression, and was repeated, together 
with the second cantata, and at popular prices, two days 
after. Likewise we heard in one of these concerts the first 
of the English symphonies by Haydn ; two charming 
Volkslicdcr a capclla, harmonised by Brahms (" In stiller 
Nacht" and " bort in dcr Wcidcn ") ; Ellen's second 
song by Schubert ( " Huntsman, rest 1 thy chase is done "), 
arranged by Brahms for solo, female chorus, and cors de 
chasse, and a chorus from the Fcstspicl " Uic Weihe des 
Hauscs," composed by Beethoven for the rc-opening of 
the Josephstadt Theatre (3rd of October, 1822). It is 
written in a popular style, and shows Beethoven in his 
dressing-gown, but it is the negligt* of a Titan, and must be 
regarded therefore with veneration. The eighth and last 
Philharmonic concert was opened with the Jessonda over- 
ture. Mendelssohn's serenade, which followed, was per- 
formed by L. Brcitncr ; Herr Walter, from the Opera, sang 
Beethoven's " Liedcr-kreis ; " and then we heard Liszt's 
" Mephisto-Waltzer," which caused immense applause 
and disgust at the same time, and was followed by the 
" eighth " of Beethoven, concluding for this time the pro- 
duction of one of our best orchestral institutes. The 
co-operation of Mmc. Adelina Patti in a concert for the 
benefit of the " Concordia- Vcrcin," assembled a most 
splendid audience in the great Musikvcrein-SaaL The 
great artist sang with infinite grace the Jewel air from 
Faust, the Echo song by Eckert, and joined in the quar- 
tctto from Martha. The plaudits were frantic ; of the 
cadence by Jadassohn) in very excellent style, and proved j other performances by Signora Barbara Marchisio, Signori 
himself, in ov ercoming the extraordinary difficulties which Naudin, Graziani, Vidal, and August .Wilhclmj, only the 



the cadence otTcrs,to bea pianist of great execution. Among 
the violin performances was the one by Herr Emil Metz- 

Ser, from Zurich, of Spohr"s Dramatic Concerto, the most 
nished and best. 

To-morrow, Good Friday, the regular performance of 
Bach's .V/. Matthew Passion takes place at the Thomas- 
kirchc. With it our musical winter enjoyments come to 
an end. 



latter, the great violinist, had a similar reception. It was 
his first performance in Vienna, and he astonished imme- 
diately by tone and execution. 

The Swedish sing-quartetto, the four ladies from the 
Conservatoire in Stockholm, arc quite enraptured by their 
splendid reception in Vienna. They have given in a short 
time six concerts, and earned honour and money, and if 
ever they visit London, the result will probably be the 
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same. It is indeed an infinite pleasure to hear the simple 
Swedish melodies executed in such a pure delicate style. 
The ensemble is astonishing ; the piano and pianissimo 
and intonation cannot be surpassed. The Brollop-marsh, 
their hobby-horse, has become popular, and will be so 
wherever it will be heard. The violin virtuoso, Wilhelmj, 
gave his own concert in the great Musicvereins-Saal, and 
performed Raff's concerto, and some smaller compositions 
arranged for the violin. He gained enthusiastic applause, 
if also the programme as a whole was not to the taste of 
the connoisseurs. The concert room was not filled, the 

Sublic being overburdened with music ; also the pianist, 
Ime. Marie Wieck, who gave her first concert in Vienna, 
suffered under that influence, and Frau Auspitz-Koldr, who 
had announced three trio soirees with very interesting 
programmes, was obliged to give up the third for the same 
reason. The Haydn-Verein (your Royal Society of 
Musicians) which since its foundation (1772) had the sole 
right to perform oratorios in Passion-week and Christmas- 
time, has entered into an arrangement with the Pensions- 
fond of the Hof Opera, according to which the concerts 
arc held now in the great opera-house. The first per- 
formance took place on Palm Sunday and the following 
Monday, the Director Herbeck himself being the con- 
ductor. He again showed his great talent in directing an 
orchestra, and rendering the compositions in their best 
form. The first day, Gluck's Orpheus, as a concert, was 
performed ; the soloists being Frau Bettclheim (Orpheus), 
Wilt (Eurydicc), and Friiulcin Dillner (Amor). The second 
concert was miscellaneous. Three numbers from Schu- 
bert's opera Fierabras, Paganini-conccrt, D major, air by 
Bach, performed by the said Professor Wilhelmj ; aria 
from Winter's opera Das ttnterbrochene Opftrfest, sung by 
Scaria ; the Reformation Symphony and Schubert's march 
in B minor, instrumented by Liszt. Three great concerts 
arc announced for next week ; a miscellaneous concert 
for the benefit of the poor, with M me. Adelina Patti ; a 
great performance, concert and operetta, in the Opera- 
house, for the benefit of the widows and orphans of the offi- 
cers of the army; the prices being for that time so exorbitant 
as never before ; and lastly a festival representation, on 
the occasion of the marriage of the Archduchess Gisela, 
and naturally also a Hof concert. The programme is very 
miscellaneous, and avoiding Mozart and Beethoven ! In 
Passion-week we heard in different churches the " Pas- 
sion" by Schicht, " Stabat mater ■ by Jos. Haydn and 
Pergolese, and the)ordinary Lamentationes. The third con- 
cert of the Singacademic had a very fine programme : 
Psalm xcv. by Mendelssohn ; Schubert's Op. 52 (seven 
songs from Scott's " Lady of the Lake ") ; " Tcncbne facta; 
sunt "by M. Haydn; " Miserere" by Grcgorio Allegri ; 
and as instrumental pieces, Beethoven's sonata, Op. 111, 
and a violin sonata by Handel. 

To pass over to the opera, I must begin this time with 
the Theater an dcr Wicn, where Mcrclli's company with 
Mine. Adelina Patti is at present the irresistible magnet. 
Mmc. Patti is great in every role— Violctta, Leonora, 
Amina, Elvira, and Gilda, were alike most interesting. 
Of the other singers, there is only Signor Graziani who 
can satisfy perfectly ; the well-known Nicolini and 
Naudin arc much applauded ; a younger tenor, Signor 
Marini, has a good voice, which, however, wants technical 
perfection ; his execution being therefore very unequal. 
The basso, Signor Vidal, is tolerably good ; the voice of 
Signora Barbara Marchisio is on its decline, but as an 
intelligent singer, Signora Marchisio knows how to make 
the best of what remains. The conductor is, of course, 
Signor Arditi, and his task, regarding orchestra and chorus, 
is not an easy one. The new operetta, Carneval in Rom, 
the music by Job. Strauss, was at last performed for the 



first time ; the libretto is bad as all the present similar 

works, and the music does not show a progress in Strauss' 
new theatrical career ; the best is the splendid mise-tn- 

SCtHf. 

The great Opera-house has lost Mdlle. Minnie Hauck, 
who sang for the last time as Angela ; she leaves Vienna, 
and will come back again, in autumn, as member of the 
newly-cstablishcd Comic Opera. Frau Wilt (for years en- 
gaged as Signora Vilda in Covent Garden) is again engaged 
by Mr. Gyc for the next four seasons. She has made 
great progress since, though the domain of passion and 
grace is not her forte, but nevertheless her departure is a 
great loss for our opera. Friiulcin Rabatinsky, the fioritura- 
singer, has left the stage and married. An Ophelia to 
Thomas's Ham i> I is found at last in Mme. Schroder from 
Stuttgart ; the opera will be represented for the first time 
in May. The new ballet, hilt nor, by Taglioni, is rich in 
decorations and mise-en-schte, the argument as bad as 
possible. The operas represented from 1 2th of March 
ull the 6th April (beginning of Passion-week), have been 
as follows:— Mignon, Prophet, Faust (twice), Lustietn 
Writer von Windsor, Postilion von Lonjumeau, Ent- 
fithrung aits dem Sera:'!, Tell, A /at Hassan, und Hdnsliche 
Krieg, ntvorilin, Hochstitdes Figaro, Si hoarse Domino, 
Dom Sebastian, A/rikanerin, Tunisia liotgia, Norma. 



THE SCHUMANN FESTIVAL AT BONN. 

(FROM A.N OCCASIONAL CORRESPONOKNT.) 

Bonn, April, 1873. 
ON the 17th, iSth, IQth, and 20th of August this year, a 
Brest musical festival in honour of the memory of Robert 
.Schumann, will take place in our town, in whose church- 
yard he found his last resting-place. The direction of 
this festival, which, both as regards its extent and the 
excellence of the performers, will be similar to the Beet- 
hoven festival which was held here last year, will be in 
the hands of Joseph Joachim and our resident Musik- 
director, J. von Wasielewski. The following artists will 
take soli parts : Hcrr and Frau Joachim, Frau Clara 
Schumann, Hcrr Stockhausen, the bass professor. A. 
Schulzc, from Berlin, and others of high standing whose 
names are not yet known. Johannes Brahms, whose 
" Requiem " will be performed on the first day, will also 
be here ; also Concertmeister L. Strauss, from London ; 
Violoncellist Miiller, from Berlin ; as well as the best 
artists of the Rhincland. On the second day Paradise 
and the Peri will be performed ; on the third the overture 
to A/an/red, the pianoforte concerto in A minor, the c 
major symphony, and the third part of the Faust music. 
On the last day a chamber-music matinee will take place, 
in which the following works will be brought to hearing :— 
the string quartctt, Op. 41, No. 3 ; andante and variations 
for two pianofortes, Op. 46 ; and the quintctt, Op. 44- 
The vocal soli which will be introduced have not yet been 
decided upon. The object of this festival is to obtain 
funds to erect a monument worthy of the famous tone- 
poet. Raro. 

Comspoirtifnrf. 

HENRY HL'GH PIERSON. 
To tht Editor o/tkt MOKTHLT MUSICAL RECORD. 
Sir. — Whilst thanking you for the ceneral fairness of the remarks 
in your foot-note to my article on Kcrson, 1 will, with your per- 
mission, make a few final observations on this subject. In the first 
place, it should be known that in 1868 Pierson completed an 
elaborate revision of Jtrwlcm, and also considerably shortened 
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the work, which, in its original form, was somewhat too lengthy for 
public performance : these emendations have been executed with a 
masterly hand, and in the very prime of artistic experience. The 
work onght now to be reissued in a cheap form, and I believe nego- 
tiations are being entered into for the purchase of the original 
copyright for that purpose ; this is a project thai should enlist the 
hearty support of all lovers of English art, as the oratorio in its 
present form, a perfect whole, will doubtless become very popular, 
and last as long as music. 

You say that "time alone can decide whether Pierson deserves 
the title of England's greatest composer ;" to that arbitrament 
Pierson distinctly submits himself, in a passage quoted in my 
article : meanwhile, it is an easy matter for any one to look through 
Faust carefully (it is published by Messrs. Schott & Co., Maim and 
Regent Street) and then say if any English composer has ever pro- 
duced a work of such magnitude, and containing such wealth of 
melody, originality, and grandeur. Many of the greatest composers 
of Germany have tried their hands on the second part of Goethe's 
Faust, and failed ; whilst Picrson's work holds firm possession of 
the lyric stage, and is repeatedly given on anniversaries of the 
poet's birth. 

1 think that the treatment of English composers in this country is 
very reprehensible. Contrast the .treatment of the composer of 
" The Watch on the Rhine " (who has written nothing else) with the 
treatment of Henry Hugh Pierson ; Pierson never received a penny 
for his " Ye Mariners of England, " a composition that could, if 
necessary, rouse our country to heroic deeds ; whereas the composer 
of " The Watch on the Rhine," besides numerous presents from the 
Emperor of Germany and others of the nobility, receives a pension 
of A«S° a-year from the collective " Licdertafel I" I trust that all 
" jenerally. and English art in particular, will unite to 
in his proper position, by performing his works on 
: occasion, and thus making his music a household 
possession amongst us. — I am, yours truly, 

TiiEODoitK S. Hill. 
[We cannot admit Schumann's music to the second part of 
Faust to be a failure.— Ed. M. M. R.] 



Vocal Score. London : 



Das Rktingold. By Richard Wagner. 
Schott * Co. 

We have here the first portion of the great " N'ibclungcn " drama, 
in which Wagner has most completely carried out his art-theories, 
and the production of which at Bayrcuth next vear is anticipated 
by musicians with so much interest. Unfortunately the full score 
of the work is not yet published, though we understand that it is in 
; but the pianoforte arrangement by Carl Klindworth is 
„sterly, and evidently gives us as far as possible a faithful 
representation of the original work. 

The idea of writing a series of dramas which, while each is complete 
in itself, shall form one connected whole, though new (we believe) 
in music, is not without precedent in poetry. Classical students 
will at once recall the well-known "Trilogy " of .lEschylus ; while for 
a parallel in English literature we may point to Shakespeare's two 
parts of King Henry lot Fourth, and the three parts of King Henry 
tkt Sixth. In the case of Wagner's musical dramas, however, the 
connection is even closer than in those we have referred to ; since 
not only do the same dramatis fersenee (or at least some of them) 
appear in all the works, but from the very nature of the composer's 
method of thematic treatment, we find the same themes recurring at 
intervals, when suggested by the text, through all the series. It 
thus becomes necessary for the full appreciation of any one of the 
works to study them all ; and the wisdom of Wagner's intention to 
perform them on successive evenings is at once apparent. 

Before proceeding to analyse the plot of the Rkeingold, a few 
words must be said about the music. It was said of Motart's 
operas that he had placed the pedestal on the stage and the statue 
in the orchestra, 'the same remark might with much more truth 
be made of Wagner's later works, for in these the instrumental 
part is frequently of so much more importance than the vocal, that 
" ter can be omitted with very little damage to the purely 
I effect ; though at the same time a knowledge of the words 
is requisite to render the music fully intelligible. Perhaps we shall 
more clearly express our meaning by saying that if the words were 
spoken instead of sung (as in a melodrama), the effect would in 
many cases be nearly as complete. 

With regard to the form of the music, it will not be expected by 
those familiar with Wagner's views that there should be any detached 



movements in this work ; and, in. fact, there is scarcely one passage 
in the score which would bear separating from the context and using 
as a concert-piece. But there are several themes, some of them of 
exquisite beauty, which recur from time to time, giving an impres- 
sion of unity to the whole which could not be obtained by any other 
method. On the other hand, there is much in the work which on 
mere reading seems altogether dry and uninteresting, with respect 
to which we would suspend final judgment till we have the oppor- 
tunity of hearing it in its proper place, and with suitable acces- 
sories. 

The full title of the Rktingold is — " Preliminary Evening to the 
Festival-Drama 'The Ring of the Nibelungen.'" The pre- 
sent piece is not. like the dramas which follow it divided into 
acts ; it comprises four scenes, which follow one another 
ruptedly. The orchestral prelude is one of the most 
things in music As the first scene shows us the subaqueous grottos 
of the Rhine, this prelude represents the monotonous flow of the 
waters, and consists simply of the chord of e flat, varied with all 
kinds of arpeggios and changes of position for one hundred and 
thirty-six tars t And. although it is evidently impossible to realise 
anything like the effect of this remarkable passage without the full 
score before us, yet so great is the skill of the composer that even 
on the piano, and without the orchestral colouring which Wagner, 
perhaps better than any living musician, knows so well how to im- 
part, this introduction, though designedly monotonous, never 
becomes tedious. The curtain rises, and we see the bed of the 
Rhine. Above flow its waters ; below ragged rocks show themselves 
through the mist which appears to underlie the water, and the 
ground beneath is intersected by dark chasms. The three Rhine- 
daughters. Woglinde, Wellgunde, and Klosshilde, are sporting in 
the waters, springing from rock to rock ; and the figure of accom- 
paniment in the orchestra to their song is curiously identical with 
the first subject of Mendelssohn's Afelusina overture. Coincidences 
of this sort are so rare in Wagner that we are inclined to wonder 
whether this one is accidental, or whether rather our composer did 
not intentionally suggest a reminiscence of the lovely water-legend 
of his great contemporary. 

While the Rhine-daughters arc thus sporting, a hairy hump- 
backed dwarf is seen to emerge from one of the darkest of the 
chasms below. This is Alberich, the Nibelung. Here it must be 
explained that the " Nibelungen " are a race of 
Wagner, in his sketch " Der Nibctungen-Mythus," 
"From the bosom of Night and of Death developed a race which 
dwells in Nibclheim (A'rf^/hcim)— />.. in subterranean dark clefts 
and caves ; they are called AiMnngen ; in constant restless activity 
they burrow through (like worms in a dead body) the entrails of the 
earth ; they melt, refine, and forge the hard metals." Alberich 
watches the maidens at play, and begins " making love " to them. 
They one and all laugh at him, and challenge him to catch them if 
he wants them, which he in vain tries to do. Suddenly from one 
of the crags a bright golden gleam appears. It is the magic 
" Rhine-gold." Alberich sees it, and asks the sisters what it if. 
They inform him of its wonderful power, and how he who should 
make a ring from the Rhine-gold would possess boundless might. 
Flosshilde, more cautious than her sisters, says. "Silence, you 
chatterers! Father warned us to guard the treasure, lest a thief 
should carry it off." Her sisters remind her that the gold will 
only profit him who forswears love, and that as Alberich is so bunt- 
ing with love that. " like a firebrand thrown into the water, he is 
actually hissing," they are certainly in no danger from him. 
Alberich overhears their conversation, looks at the gold — "Shall I 
really by this obtain power over the earth ? Thus, then, I forswear 
love ! " and suddenly seizing the gold he disappears hastily with it 
in the chasm. Darkness comes over the scene ; only the lamenta- 
tions cf the Rhine-daughters are heard, while from below resounds 
Alberich s yell of mocking laughter. A thick mist envelops the 
stage. 

Gradually the atmosphere clears, and we find that the scene has 
changed. We see a mountain landscape, at first indistinctly, for it 
is night ; but as day breaks the sunbeams throw their light upon a 
castle with glittering pinnacles, which surmounts a rock in the back- 
ground. Between this rock and the front of the stage is a deep 
valley, through which the Rhine is seen to flow. At the side, on the 
grass, are seen lying asleep Wotan and Fricka his wife. (Wotan, it 
may be mentioned, is the same divinity familiar to us under the 
name of Woden, or Odin.) The music accompanying the opening 
of this scene if one of the most beautiful subjects to be found in the 
whole work. It is one of the leading themes, and will be met with 
again several times, whenever reference is made to the castle. It 
must always be borne in mind, nevertheless, that it is not by any 
isolated fragments, however fine they may be, that we. can judge of 
one of these operas. Our own experience, which goes to confirm 
the soundness of Wagner's theories, is that the larger portion of bis 
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works we read or play (ontinnouily, the greater the effect invariably 
is. We have frequently sat down to a page or two of this music, 
and experienced little or no emotion from it ; we have never gone 
through an entire act without being deeply impressed. 

To return, however, to the second scene of the Hktingold. Fricka 
is the first to wake ; her eye falls on the castle ; she starts with 
fright, and awakens her husband. Wotan also sees the castle, but 
instead of alarm he evinces satisfaction. Fricka reminds him that it 
has to be paid for ; it had been built by two giants for Wotan, who 
had in return promised them Freia, the beautiful sister of his wife. 
Wotan replies that he never seriously intended to give her up. 
At this moment the goddess herself enters hastily, calling on her 
sister and brother-in-law to protect her from the giants who are in 
pursuit of her. Wotan asks her if she has seen Loge, a crafty young 
god, who had persuaded him to make the bargain with the giants, 
and promised to find him a way out of it. Freia calls for her 
brothers Donner (Thor) and Froh to help her, and the two giants. 
Faaolt and Fafner, armed with huge dubs, appear on the scene. 
Wotan endeavours to temporise ; asks them to name some •ther 
reward, but they are obstinate, and insist on having Freia. 
Donner and Froh are for using force, but Wotan interposes, and 
Loge at length appears. To him Wotan appeals, reminding him 
of his promise. Loge rejoins that he promised to try to find a 
substitute, but that if none is to be found, how could he bring one ? 
He had been all over the world to procure a substitute for Freia. 
but in vain ; for he bad everywhere found that nothing was so much 
prized as woman. The gods overwhelm him with abuse, and accuse 
him of treachery ; and he goes on to say that he had only found ont 
who abjured the love of woman for the sake of gold, and relates the 
particulars of the theft of the Rhine-gold by Alberich, with which 
the first scene has made us familiar. The giants hear the conver- 
sation, and. after consulting together, come to the conclusion that 
the magic gold will be of even more service to them than Freia. 
They therefore come forward, and say that instead of the goddess 
they will accept the Nibelung's gold in payment. Wotan asks how 
he can give them what is not in his possession. They answer that 
he must get it, and meanwhile they will lake Freia as a surety. 
They will return in the evening, and if then the treasure is not given 
to them, they carry her off for ever. Dragging the unfortunate 
goddess with them, they stride away over the mountains. 

No sooner is Freia gone than a pale mist comes over the scene ; 
the gods appear languid and aged ; general consternation seizes 
them ; when Loge explains the reason. Freia had fed them daily 
with the golden apples, which renewed their youth and strength ; 
now she Is gone, they must grow old, grey, and feeble. Wotan 
orders I«oge to accompany him to Nibelheim to get the gold from 
Albtrich, and they disappear through a chasm in the ground. 

Scene the third shows the subterranean cavern of Nibelheim. 
1"he sound of the anvils of the Nibelungen is heard ; and Alberich. 
who by means of the gold has obtained power over all his kin, 
enters, dragging in by the ear his brother Mime, whom he has com- 
pelled to work lor him. and rating him soundly for his remissness. 
Mime protests that the work is finished, and at length, in fright, 
lets fall a helmet which be had been hiding with the intention of 
keeping it for himself. This is the famous " Tamhelm, " or helmet 
of darkness, which gave its possessor the power to assume any shape 
at will, or even to render himself invisible. Alberich puts it on, and 
changes into a column of mist. "Dost thou see me, brother?" 
"No; where art thou?" "Then feel me, lazy rascal!" and he 
chastises the unfortunate Mime mercilessly. He then goes into the 
inner caves, and we hear the sound of his whip, and the howls of the 
flogged Nibelungen. Wotan and Loge now enter the cavern, and 
after a conversation between them and Mime, Alberich reappears, 
recognises his guests, and exults over them in the power which the 
possession of the Rhine-gold gives him. He tells Loge that though 
he may consider himself so wily, yet he fears him not ; for that he 
has the power of changing his shape by means of the Tarnhelm, and 
so of eluding pursuit. Loge replies that he will not believe him 
without seeing for himself. Alberich, apparently proud of his new 
treasure, asks what shape he shalfcassumc. " Whatever thou wilt." 
amy* Loge; "only make me dumb with amazement." Alberich 
then changes into an enormous serpent, and Loge pretends to be 
terribly frightened. When Alberich has resumed his natural shape, 
he asks if the gods are convinced now. " It is comparatively easy," 
says Loge, "to make such a change as that ; it would be much 
more wonderful to make thyself small." "How small T says 
Alberich. "Small enough to creep into a crevice in the rock." 
The dwarf then changes into a toad, when Wotan puts his foot 
upon him. and Loge snatches at the Tarnhelm. Alberich. again in 
his natural shape, is seen struggling beneath Wotan ■ feet ; the gods 
bind him securely with cords, and carry him off prisoner. 

The fourth and last scene shows us again the 
pf the second scene. Wotan az 



and demand as his ransom the hoard of the Nibelungen. Touch- 
ing with his lips the magic ring which is on his finger. Alberich 
summons his kinsmen, who appear bringing in the treasure, which 
is piled up on the stage. This, however, is not sufficient, and 
Wotan insists on the ring also. " My life," says Alberich. "but not 
the ring 1 " Resistance, however, is vain, and the ring is snatched 
by force from his finger, They then unfasten his bonds and tell 
htm to go. He turns round and solemnly curses the ring. ' ' May 
its charm bring death to its wearer ! may care consume its pos>es-*or. 
and envy gnaw him who has it not I Thus the Nibelung blesses 
his hoard. Keep it. guard it well ; my curse thou canst not escape." 
The giants now appear with Freia ; they plant their clubs in the 
ground, and put her between them ; and the treasure must be piled 
up till she is completely hidden by it. All the treasure is heaped in 
front of her ; but between the crevices she is still visible. They 
demand the Tarnhelm. which, with some reluctance, Wotan sur- 
renders. • But the giants are insatiable, and seeing the ring on 
Wotan's finger, demand that also. This, however, he resolutely 
refuses to give up, and the negotiations arc on the point of being 
broken off, when the stage grows dark, and from a cleft in the rock 
at the side a pale blue light is seen, in which appears the goddess 
Erda. the mother of the "Nomen." or Fates, who through them 
knows the past, present, and future. She warns Wotan to yield ; 
for a curse is attached to the ring, and his keeping it is fraught with 
the greatest danger. He gives way, the ring is thrown on to the 
heap, and the giants release Freia. But the curse that is upon the 
treasure begins to work immediately : for the giants quarrel over the 
partition of the spoil, and Fafner strikes Kasolt dead with his club. 
The gods arc horror-struck ; but Fafner brutally piles the treasure 
and his brother's corpse into a great sack, and goes off. The gods 



then pass over the valley by a rainbow bridge, 
rucla for them, into the 
Walhalla.- 



to be known as the 



Thus ends this remarkable " Prologue. " As a drama it will be 
seen to possess no ordinary merit. Of the music we have said but 
little, simply because it is absolutely impossible to give any adequate 
idea of it in words. It is everywhere wonderfully appropriate to 
the situation, but much of it cannot be appreciated apart from the 
stage. The study of the work throws most interesting light on 
Wagner's idea of so connecting the music with the drama as to 
make them one inseparable whole ; and, so far as we can judge 
without hearing a performance, we should say that the Kkttngold, 
though not an opera in the ordinary acceptation of the term, is in 
the highest sense an " art-work." 



Serenade in Four Canons. For Orchestra. By S. JADASSOHN. 

Op. 4a. Full Score. Ijeipzig : C F. Peters. 
Among living German musicians, the composer of this interesting 
and remarkably ingenious work holds an honourable place. Of the 
difficulty of the task which Herr Jadassohn has imposed on himself 
in undertaking to write a long piece in four movements, which from 
the beginning to the end shall be a continuous canon in the octave, 
few except those who have studied composition will have any idea. 
Of course, the mere mechanical putting together of a canon is a 
matter of no great difficulty to the practised student ; but when 
musical and artistic effect have also to be considered, it becomes a 
totally different matter. Of the skill with which the composer has 
combined the strictest counterpoint with the most flowing melody, 
it is difficult to speak too highly. 

The work opens with a short introduction in G minor, and the 
canon, at the distance of only one crotchet, begins in the very first 
bar. A half-dose brings us to the Allegretto : Mania giocoso, 
in G major, a very elegant and pleasing movement, the canon still 
being worked at one crotchet's distance. In the trio in c which 
forms the middle portion, the imitation is at the half-bar. A very 
pretty minuet and trio in b minor and major follow. The opening 
subject recalls the minuet in Schulicrt's great fantasia-sonata in c. 
The canon is now conducted (still in the octave) at a bar's interval. 
A very graceful Adagietto in g (canon at two bars' distance) 
leads into an htttrnuao in t: major (canon again at the half- 
bar) ; and a vigorous and spirited finale, Aiolto allegro e con 
brio," in which the canon is worked throughout at a bar's distance, 
brings the serenade to a most effective conclusion. Wc have seldom 
met with a work in which the an celart arttm is better exemplified, 
and recommend it to musicians as one of the best specimens of 
modern German music which has for 
notice. 



Thirty Songs uritk Pianoforte Aeeompaniment. 
Mozart. Edited by E. Pauer. Augencr & Co. 



By W. A. 

It is a matter of some surprise that while the songs of Mendelssohn 
and Schubert, and to a less extent of Beethoven, are so well known 
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in this country, those of Mozart, one of the most melodious of all 
composers, should be almost completely overlooked. The present 
collection, which is. we believe, the first complete edition published 
in England, will be heartily appreciated bv all musicians. 
Many of these charming little songs remind us in an unmistakable 
manner of the Don Juan and Figure. We do not mc.ni that there 
are the same vocal phrases, but that the style of the music reveals 
the author at once. Space will not permit us to go in detail 
through the contents of the volume ; we must, however, specify a 
few of the numbers. " The Violet " (No. 4), one of the better- 
known songs, is in its way a perfect model of unaffected grace • and 
"The Opening Spring * (Na i6» is no less excellent. No's, ao 
and ay ("Peace and Content" and "The Journey of Life") 
remind us strongly of the o|>cras, and are both extremely beautiful. 
.41 a, ' mira . ble - 1o ,°. nr c some of the lighter, comic song*, such as 
Ine Old Lady" (No. 9), which is indicated as "to be song 
HCWJ J he "?"" ."Warning- (No. t 4 ). and "The Spinning 
tjirl (,\o. ao). are also capital examples of Mozart's lighter style. 
The work of adapting the English text .has been done, with even 
1 his usual felicity, by Mr. Henry Stevens, who has been 



-.0 than ... 
especially successful in those 
humorous element. 



a touch of the 



Fautaisit dt Couetrt sur " O Sanetissima , " Morctau de Conctri 
'.* r ^ U , Prilrt 4 * " Freischi.it ;* Romance de l" Optra 
Castlda ; Marehe dt la 1" Suite de V. Lachner. arrangte 
*£* ' if mttrt Variational fur die Orgcl ubtr tin 

Thema (" rhc Harmonious Blacksmith") von Handel Bt 
r rhu. Kir Ll'X. Schott & Co. 

GOOD concert pieces written expressly for the organ are so rare, 
that we believe all organists will be glad to make the acquaintance 
of these compositions of M. Lux. We remember hearing the 
fantasia on " O Sanetissima " played some two years ago at the 
.■uocrt Hall by one of the foreign organists (M. Mailly, if our 
memory serves us right), who came ov.t to ,ierform during the 
International Exhibition. The favourable impression produced on 
mm the performance is not weakened on examining the work 
itself. I he piece is not only cleverly constructed and interesting 
in itself, but shows an intimate acquaintance with the resources of 
the organ. The same may be said of the variations on the Prayer 
in the Freisehtttt, and the "Harmonious Blacksmith." The 
romance from the opera Cast Ida, composed by the Duke of 
^xc-Coburg pleases us less, not because it is not well arranged, 
but because the music itself strikes us as weak. The transcription 
of the march from Latimer's suite is very good, and likely to be 
popular. Fhe whole of these pieces, without being excessively 
difficult, require careful and finished playing ; but competent 
organists will find them interesting additions to their repertoire. 

HERR ANDRfhi NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
We have received a large and interesting parcel for review from the 
well-known house at Offenbach ; and regret that, owing to the large 
number of works sent us this month for notice, we must be even 
briefer than usual in our remarks. Foremost in interest we consider 
the republication of Mozart's own " Cadenzas " to his pianoforte 
concertos. These are thirty-flve in number, and belong in all to twelve 
works, two or three cadenzas being sometimes given for the same 
movement. Though of no very high musical value per se, they arc 
worthy of notice as giving the composer s ideas of the cadenzas for 
his own works. Technical execution has so advanced since Mozart's 
day, that the " show.passages " would now appear comparatively 
very simple. Two Concertinos for the Mute, bv A. B. FI'rstenau 
(Ops. 77 and too), are good show-pieces for the solo instrument 
but display no great originality of idea. The same ma* be said of 
?.£ oncer,0 J br . ,he v,olin b >' I'fir-DRicit Hkgar. Op. 3. A 
p£ !. neS T ,?£ J OT . Piano ' Violin - ;U,,J Violoncello, by Hugo 
Ebehhard (Op. 8). being remarkably easy, and withal pretty and 
tuneful .will I be found useful by amateur tno players. '• Englein in 
Blumenkelchcn. ' Melodic pour Piano, par Albert J vngmann, is 
a pleasing little drawing-room piece : as are also two tittle fantasias 
by Gi-stav La.ngf, " Wie schon bist du " and " Im Rosend.ift " 
" I T onb,ld , cr - von A ' Lotsf HHORN (Op. 106). are Interesting, 
and above the average of originality. "Favourite Overtures," 
easily arranged for four small hands, by Bern hard Hk mimic are 
simple enough for very young players ; but we strongly object to 
the editors carrying his love of simplification so far as to transpose 
the overtures to Figaro and Zam/a into the key of c. " Mond- 
schein, Song for Bass, with violoncello obbligato, by J. a Andrc, 
■.225*! .f 1 ' 11 A J 11 *! °?Y ■ ^ admirably written. Lastly. 

lich urafangen "by J H 
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DR. WaTTSS 146M Hymn, for Organ or Harmonium, by E. 

Edgar (London : F. Pitman), has given us mote amusement than 
anything we have seen for some ume. It is almost • refreshing 
variety, in the midst of so much mediocrity, to come across some- 
thing which is positively and outrageously bad. Like David, this 

Eiece is indeed "fearfully and wonderfully made." A note at the 
eginning says, "The arrangement of organ stops ad tie." If it 
had also said, "The arrangement of harmonies ad lit.," it would 
have been equally true. W ith a courage worthy of a better cause, 
Mr. Edgar not only violates the laws of musical grammar with the 
utmost nonchalance, but treats his rhythm and accents in an equally 
unceremonious fashion. There is one foot-note at the bottom of 
page It the meaning of which (to us at least) is shrouded in impene- 
trable mystery. It is "Pedal notes done with head-gear.'' The 
only conclusion at which we can arrive as to the " head-gear," is 
that the pedal-notes referred to are intended to be played with the 
nose, as Mozart is said to have once played a note which v 
the reach of either hand I The piece is dedicated to 
We hope she likes it ! 

Lift u t * your heads. Anthem, by C Darnton (London : Warren 
Hall St Co.), is easy, flowing, and suitable for country "choirs and 
places where they sing." 

Likt at Christ was raised up, Easter Anthem, by CHARLES 
Joseph Frost (Novello. Ewer, ft Co.), is. we think, one of the 
best of Mr. Frost's pieces. We like it much, and can honestly 
recommend it. It is not difficult, 

MagnifUai and Nunc Dimittis, by Lizzie Wheeler (Cramer 
ft Co.), show considerable taste and feeling, but also much In- 
experience (or is it inattention ?) in the accentuation of the words. 

School Harmony, by Bennett Gilbert (Novello, Ewer, & Co.). 
is an elementary but very useful little treatise, " teaching " (to quote 
the author's preface) "just as much as is absolutely necessary for 
every amateur pianist or vocalist to know, in order to understand 
the works they intend to interpret." It is very dear and simple, 
" to its purpose. 




NEW SONGS. 

Oh .' Mia miii, by Arthur S. Sullivan (Cramer ft Co.), is a 
very pleasing and graceful romance, which is sure to be popular, 
and, we may add, deserves popularity. 

Think then of me. by GEORGES Rufes (J. McDowell ft Co.). is 
pretty, but not particularly novel in stylc^ The same may be said 

The Sailors Bride, by ALBERTO Raimo (Cramer ft Co.), is good 

Co.). is 

A Leaf from the Spray, Song- Walts, by Augusts Mky (Cramer 
ft Co.), is a fair specimen of a class of music which we confess to 
not greatly admiring. Still, those who are fond of vocal waltses 
will find this one to their taste. 

The Haunting Strain, by Th. Maas (Cramer ft Co.), is a good 
average ballad. 

Sir Ronald the Rover, by Bl'RNHAM W. HORNER (Cbappell ft 
Co.), is a capital dashing song, none the worse for being somewhat 
old-fashioned in style. It is just the thing for amateur baritones. 

Only to meet, Ballad, by Franz Abt (Cramer ft Co.). is quite 
up to its composer's average Need wc say more in its recom- 
mendation ? 

Forosetta, by Luigi Arditi (Cramer ft Co.), is a vocal tarantella, 
written for Mine. Adelina Patti. It requires good singing, but 
when weU rendered would be likely to " bring down the house." 

Mitpah, by Odoardo Barri (Cramer ft Co.), is a 1 



The Lilat, by E. Deransart (J. McDowell ft Co.). is 
• vocal waltz." and of its kind a*ery pretty one. 

The Songs of Wales, Part a (Cramer ft Co ). As we noticed the 
first number of this publication in our last issue. It Is needless to say 
more than that the second part is in interest fully equal to the first. 
The various arrangements of the lovely air known as "Margaret's 
Daughter " are alone worth the whole price of the 1 



NEW PIANO MUSIC. 

The fifth and sixth books of Louis KOhler's Piano Studies. 
revised by E. Paler (Augener ft Co.), contain his Twelve Special 



Studies 



various 



difficulties, such as octaves, broken 
ftc. They are fully equal in merit to 
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the earlier books. Part I. of Mechanical and Tetknical Exercises. 
by William Press (same publishers), consists entirely of exercises 
on not more than five notes. In these of course novelty is not to be 
looked for. We must await the appearance of subsequent parts 
before we can pass any judgment on (he work. 

Stephen Heller's Voltes, Nos. 3 to 6. revised by E. Pacer 
(same publishers), need no praise from us. Though less known than 
some of his shorter pieces, they arc in their way not less beautiful. 
We most heartily welcome the republication of his charming Fantasi a 
on Halkvy's •' Charles IV.." an early work, of which themes and 
treatment are alike captivating. While sufficiently showy to be 
as a concert solo, it is not too difficult to be used as 



Five Transcriptions from Wagners - Flying Dutchman,' by F. 
Spindler. revised by E. Pac er, are. we think, even superior to 



the same writer's arrangements from 
in our columns. White somewhat 
selected are more popular in character. 

Buciphale Galop, by I -Of is Dessau. v. (J. McDowell & Co.). is 
so much like other galops as to render it very difficult to say any- 
thing fresh about it. The same may be said of Ijs Jolie Hongroite, 
Valse, par EMtLR Fischer (same publishers). Another valse. 
Carlsbad, by Alphosse Leduc (same publishers), is fresher and 
better altogether. A Sonvenir de Marie-Thtrise, Gavotte, pour 
Piano, par Ch. Neustedt (A. Hammond 4 Co.). is a very good 
example of the old dance, though from internal evidence we much 
doubt the correctness of the date (1663) affixed to it. 

The Crusaders March, for Piano, and Tarantelle, by ALFRED 
R. Gaul (Augener & Co.). arc two good teaching -pieces. 

Lastly, we have before us a number of pieces of dance music 
which, of course, demand no detailed notice ; and which we shall, 
therefore, simply catalogue with the remark that they are one and 
all very good of their kind, and to be recommended to those in 
search of new dances. Their names are— J. Strauss's La Cruche 
Casiit, Quadrille (J. McDowell), and the following pieces (all 
— 1 by A. Hammond * Co.) :— GlTNGL's Leiptiger Lerchen, 



Daheim, and Copenhagen Waltzes , the Friedens Palmen Waltus. 
by Kela Brla ; the Snider Lustig Galop, by Franz Budik ; and 
the Berlin Galop, by Gustav MicitAELls. 



MUSIC RECEIVED FOR REVIEW. 

Pach's life, by Kay - Shuttleworth. (Houlston.) — Bainei. 
Meeting and Parting. (Cramer.)— Barri. Murmuring Streamlets. 
(Cramer.)— Bertram. Guy Fawkes Quadrilles. (Cramer.) — Briiiac. 
Spinning Song. (Cramer.) — Doorly. By the Fire. (Bo wen & 
Sons.) — E hrtnfuhter. Liedcr ohne Worte. (Brewer. )~Heap. 
" It is not always May ; " " Abide with me. " (Adams & Bcresford. ) — 
Horslty. ' ' Lord, in Youth's eager years." (Cramer. ) —Kontski, De. 
Le Jaguar. (Cramer. ) — /J/uenle. FonLiine ; Bon Retour, 
L'Etoilc Rouge. (Cramer.) — Leonard. Music in the Western 
Church. (Pitman.)— Maai. Hunting Strain. (Cramer.)— Mariott. 
Linda. (Cramer.) — Metcalfe. "Q let me dream that dream 
(Cnmct.) — Paladilhe. Bianca ; Chant des Fcuillcs. 



had.' 



it. ramer.) — 



again 
(Cran 

Exilj. (Cramer.) — Simp 
Smith. Impromptu. (Cr 

(Cramer.)— Tours. •• Oh come again." (Lambom Cock.) Thoughts 
of Heaven. (Duff 4 Stewart.)- Wigan. Eastern Lovc-Song ; 
Lay of the Lost Doll. (Lambom Cock.) 



Aquarium Galop. 
Impromptu. (Cramer.)— Talletman, Waratah Waltz. 



Concerts, *t. 

CRYSTAL PALACE. 

The winter series of Saturday concerts was brought to a worthy 
termination on the 19th ult. by a performance of Beethoven s 
Choral Symphony, which in many respects was one of the best that 
have been given here. Though wc could not but feel that the pace 
of the adagio movement was hardly slow enough ; though we are of 
opinion that there should be no slackening of time in the instru- 
mental recitative, but that it should be played as directed by Beet- 
hoven, in tempo, which is clearly presto,- anil though we could not 
but regret the substitution of a very inferior player for that excellent 
first oboist, M. Dubrucq. the generally accurate and spirited play- 
ing of the band left little to he desired. Tb-- vocal solo parts were 
sale in the hands of M me. Otto-Alveslcbcn. Miss Julia Elton. Mr. 
W. G. Cummings. and Mr. Lewis Thomas ; Indeed, we have seldom 



heard the difficult vocal cadenza more finely rendered ; and thi 
efforts of the chorus were more than ordinarily successful. 

At the head of several novelties of importance brought to a hear- 
ing during the past month, fairly suinds Mr. Crowther Alwyn'l 
Mass, in F. As the work of a young composer, who but very lately 
was a student of the Royal Academy of Music, it does its author 
the highest credit ; but at the same time must be regarded rather as 
one of promise than of fulfilment. Though it lacks originality— a 
quality to be acquired rather than innate, as the greatest composers 
have proved— Mr. Alwyn has conclusively shown therein that he 
ssasses ideas as well as the power to turn them to good account, 
bat he has studied perscveringly and conscientiously in the best 
school is apparent from his skilful eight-part writing ; if his instru- 
mentation at times sounds overloaded, this is but the natural result 
of the few opportunities accorded to young English composers of 
hearing their works adequately played ; but is one easily to be 
mended in future. A single hearing of onc"s own work is of more 
service to a young composer than any number of lessons at the desk 
from the best of masters. What pleases us most about Mr. Alwyn's 
Mass is the ea-sy and natural flow of his melody, his sober good taste 
in abstaining from sensationalism, and his ability to write pleasantly 
without yielding to meretricious vulgarity for the sake of tickling the 
ear of the simple. The principal vocalists were Miss E. Wynne, Miss 
Marian Severn. Mr. E. Lloyd, and Mr. Lewis Thomas, with Mr. W. 
S. Hoytc at live organ. It was to be regretted that a want of finish 
and refinement on the part of both band and chorus detracted much 
from the satisfaction of the general result. Another novelty by a 
young composer was Mr. F. H. Cowen's symphony, in F, No. a. The 
composition of a symphony is the aim of nearly every musician who 
takes up the study of composition in serious earnest ; but few get 
beyond No. t. It is therefore very creditable to Mr. Cowcn that he 
should have come forward with a second ; but wc cannot by any 
means say that it is an advance upon his first symphony, which 
created so hopeful an impression on its production here three 
years ago. As was the case with his ' ' Festival " overture produced 
at the last Norwich festival, and subsequently played here, so with 
his new symphony, there is a theatrical smack about it which but ill 
of what a symphony should be. Taking 
Mr. Cowen's close connection with Her Majesty^ 
Opera, the atmosphere of which must be anything but conducive 
to symphonic writing, this was hardly jierhaps to be avoided, but 
none the less to be deplored. Though his new symphony lacks 
ideas, it is cleverly constructed, and contains good writing, espe- 
cially in the earlier portions ; but is often theatrically noisy in its 
instrumentation, and seems to have been finished off in a hurry. 
A scherzo for orchestra, entitled " The Vision," by H. Stiehl, a 
composer new to us, showed forth its author as a master of modern 
orchestration, but with little to say on his own account. A violon- 
cello concerto in I minor (Op. 34), by A. Undner, though not a 
work of striking interest, admirably served to display the executive 
skill of M. Cros St. Ange, a youthful player of undoubted talent 
and promise. As solo instrumentalis: Mr- Colyns, a violinist of 
remarkable attainments, was heard to advantage (for the first time 
here) in the first movement from R ode's 8th concerto ; Signor 
Alphonso Rendano, in Mendelssohn's pianoforte concerto in D 
minor, No. a (Op. 40) ; and Mr. C. Hall*, in Beethoven's concerto 
in C minor, No. I In addition to the vocalists already named. 
Mile. Carola, Mile. Sophie Lowe, Miss Agnes Palmer, and 
Signor Mongini have appeared. Among the overtures of the last 
monlh were Spohr's Alchemist, which, being one of the finest 
and the least querulous of his orchestral works, was aptly selected 
in celebration of his birthday, April eth. 1754 : Mendelssohn's 
Midiummer S'ighfs Dream. Paul, and Athatie ; Mozart's /do- 
menco ; Beethoven's Leonora, No. 3 ; and Schumann's Genoveva. 
Sir Julius Benedict's long-promised symphony not being forth- 
coming, Schumann's symphony in n minor. No. 4, welcome at 
any time, proved a welcome substitute. 

ROYAL ALBERT HAUL 

Owing to the parsimony of Her Majesty's Commissioners in adver- 
tising the London International Exhibition, it does not seem to be so 
generally known as it should l>e that musk- forms a special feature of 
this )ear"s Exhibition. The purveying of music has been undertaken 
by Messrs Novcllo. Ewer, and Co., much in the same way as the 
purveying of refreshments has been entrusted to Messrs. Spiers and 
Pond. Organ recitals arc given daily at noon in the Royal Albert 
Hall bv Mr. Best or Dr. Stainer, and orchestral and vocal concerts, 
with a band of fifty performers, led by Herr Carl Deichmann, and 
conducted by Mr. Joseph Barnby. every afternoon at four o'clock. 
These daily performances commenced on Easter Monday, and are 
to be continued till the close of the Exhibition at the end of 
The scheme put forth is a very comprehensive one ; as a 
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rule, each programme will consist of a symphony or concerto, two 
overtures, and a selection of vocal music ; the works of acknowledged 
masters from Bach to Schumann will be largely drawn upon, due 
attention being also paid to living composers — Brahms, Gade, 
IJsxt. Wagner, &c. With a special view to the encouragement of 
musical composition in thiscountry, prominence will be given to the 
works of English composers, who are invited to submit their works 
for examination, and public performance, if approved. Further, it 
is intended to bring forward at these concerts young English artists, 
both vocal and instrumental, whose ability may entitle them to the 
privilege of a public appearance ; and in order to make them instruc- 
tive in their results, each programme will contain historical and 
analytical details of the works to be performed, nccompanied by 
illustrations in music type, the supply of which has been under- 
taken by Mr. Joseph Bennett 

A scheme so bold and earnest, so comprehensive in its aims, and so 
well calculated to advance the cause of music in England, is one highly 
to be commended, and only seems to require co-operation and support 
on the part of the public to ensure its complete success. When this 
is secured, an enlargement of the band may be looked for. At 
present a band of filty performers seems but a mere handful in so 
spacious an arena. Aided by erected In its rear, which 

acts as a sounding-board, the volume of tone emitted is really sur- 
prising, and for all purposes sufficiently loud ; but to gain a more 
perfect balance of power between "wind" and "strings," a few- 
more "strings" should at once be added. Already several works 
out of the usual run — t.g., a seleetion from LohtHgrin, an organ con- 
certo by Handel (Mr. Best), the march and cortege from />» Rtmt 
di Sata (Gounod). &c. in addition to symphonies, overtures, tc, 
by Haydn. Nfozart, Beethoven, and Mendelssohn— have been given. 
As a specimen programme of these daily concerts, allusion may be 
made to one at which we heard the overture to Dtr Flitgendt 
HotlAttdtr (Wagner). Auber's " Exhibition " overture, the Dance of 
Nymphs and Reapers from Sullivan's music to the Ttm/est. Beetho- 
ven's symphony in c minor, and a couple of songs contributed by 
Miss Done*, to wit : "There is a green hill * (Gounod), and " It is 
finished," from Bach's Piusum (St. John), an agreeable feature of 
the Utter being M. Pettifl masterly handling of the otoligat, ac- 
companiment for viola da gamba. 



MUSICAL UNION MATIN'fiES. 

For the earlier matinees of the aoth season— the first of which look 
place on the sand ult. — Professor Ella has secured the sen-ices of 
an excellent quartet! party, consisting of MM. Vieuxtemps, 
Wiener, Van Waefelghcm, and Lasserc, with M. Alfonsc Duvcrnoy 
as pianist. The two quartetts brought forward at the firit matinee, 
both carefully and effectively rendered, were Schubert's in U minor, 
and Haydn's in r. No. 8a ; the concerted pianoforte work was 
Beethoven's trio in n. Op. 70. In the last-named work it may fairly 
be said that the lion's share falls to the pianist. M. Duvcrnoy, who 
apparently owes his engagement to the satisfaction he gave to Pro- 
fessor Ella's patrons last year, excels greatly in power and brilliancy 
of execution, but tacks refinement and self-restraint. His reading of 
this fine work, though vigorous and expressive, often overpowered 
his coadjutors. We remember, on hearing Hcrr A Rubinstein 
play this same work a few years back, that he took the precaution 
to close the lid of his instrument. It would have been well if M. 
Duvcrnoy had done the like. Of his solos, consisting of a serenade 
of his own — a commonplace affair— an ft tide by Chopin, and Men- 
delssohn's caprice, Op. 16, we were most favourably impressed by 
hi s rendering of Chopin's Aude, a fine piece of finger-playing, admit- 
ting of no thumping. This was rendered to perfection. 



PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 

THE second concert was remarkable for the performance, for the 
first time in England, of an important work by Johannes Brahms, a 
composer who, now that his two pianoforte quartetts, in G minor 
and A major, his two scxtetts, in H flat and G major, his serenade 
for orchestra, in n, and several pianoforte works, including a con- 
certo, have been heard respectively at Mr. Coenen's concerts of 
"Modern Music," at Mr. Henry Holmes's "Musical Evenings," 
at the Crystal Palace, at the Philharmonic Society's Concerts, and 
at the Monday Popular Concerts, seems fairly to be making his 
tray in England. The work in question, entitled I- tit Dtvtsthet 
Rtquitm, is certainly the most important tliat Brahms has yet pro- 
duced. It is not a setting of the " Mass for the Dead," or of any 
authorised form of service, but may best t>e described as an anthem 
or cantata, consisting of texts appropriately compiled from the 
Bible. It was composed by Brahms shortly after the death of his 
mother, in 1867. as a tribute to her memory, and was heard for the 



first time in public on Good Friday of the following year, at a 
church in Bremen. It has since been given in almost every large 
town in Germany, but probably on no occasion with such perti- 
nence and effect as on the close of the late war, when, under the 
direction of Herr Gemsheim, it was performed at Cologne in the 
Gurrenich — not in the Cathedral, as a contemporary has fondly 
imagined, and expatiated thereon— in memory of those who fell in 
battle, and for the benefit of the sufferers by the war. A hearing of 
the work enables us in a great measure conscientiously to endorse the 
enthusiasm expressed, in our April Number of 1871. by our corre- 
spondent in Vienna, on the first occasion of its performance there. 
The full account of the work given in the succeeding Number by our 
reviewer, with whose opinion that to some extent it suffers from unne- 
cessary diffuscness we fully agree, absolves us from any further de- 
criplion of it. It may be added that its chief characteristics are 
striking originality, abundance of ideas, deep devotional feeling, ap- 
propriateness of the musk to the words, together with harmonic and 
contrapuntal treatment of amazing skill, combined with the richest 
instrumentation. One cannot, however, speak of the work without 
pointing (1) to the quiet beauty and consolatory character of the 
opening chorus. "Selig sind die da Leid tragen (Blessed are they 
that mourn), to which a singularly sombre tone is imparted by the 
absence of violins from the score, and dividing the violas and 
violoncellos, and relief by its beautiful episode, " Die mit Thranen 
saen" (They that sow in tears), in which the harp is most effectively 
employed ; (a) to the funeral march in triple time ; {3) to the 
extremely solemn baritone solo, " Herr, lehre doch mien" (Lord, 
make me to know mine end), with choral accompaniment, which, 
after brightening up at the words " Ich hoff auf dich" (My hope is 
in thee), leads to a double fugue, built upon a pedal-point extending 
through thirty-six bars of four minims to the bar. of overpowering 
effect ; (4) to the very melodious chorus, " Wie liebbch sind deine 
Wohningen" (How lovely are thy dwellings) ; (5) to the beautiful 
soprano solo with chorus, " Ihr habt nun Traurigkeit" (Now 
ye have sorrow), rather Mendelssohnian in feeling ; (6) to the bold 
conception descriptive of the sounding of the last trump and 
the terrors of death ; and (7) to a triple fugue of masterly concep- 

Though the performance of sacred music does not come within 
the general scope of the Philharmonic Society's operations, the pro- 
duction by them in limes past of Beethoven's Mass in o, Spohr's 
l~ait Judgmtnt, Mendelssohn's Lohgtsang. forms an ample precedent 
for departure from their general custom, when a new work of un- 
questionable importance cocoes to hand, which has not been taken 
up by those who make it their sole business to perform sacred 
music In his history of the Philharmonic Society. Mr. George 
Hogarth tells us that the effect upon the audience of Beethoven's 
Mass in D, on its first performance, was not commensurate with 
the pains and labour bestowed upon it ; for, independently of the 
depth and novelty of its construction and style, it is one of those 
works which cannot be heard to advantage unless in a cathedral, or 
other locality where its vast proportions can be fully developed. 
And again, speaking of the first performance by this society of 
Mendelssohn's Letgtiang. in 1841, he says it had not then been 
discovered by experience, as it has been since, that choral perfor- 

Be that as it may. to judge from the far from cordial reception 
accorded to Brahms's Rtquitm, this seems still to be the case. To 
account for this is not altogether easy, but in part it may no doubt 
be put down to the fact that many now abstain on principle from 
applauding sacred music, that nearly every movement was taken at 
a slower pace— necessitated perhaps by the clumsiness of the 
English translation— than that indicated by the composer, as well 
us to the difficulty of discerning merit in so profound and elaborate 
a work without previous preparation, and familiarity with the com- 
poser's style. I "hat the society should have gone to the extra 
expense of engaging a chorus, which was small but efficient, for the 
purpose of bringing this remarkable work to a hearing, is very 
much to their credit, and testifies strongly to their artistic earnest- 
ness. They cannot do better than repeat it on the earliest oppor- 
tunity. 

Brahms's Rffuirm was followed by a performance by Mme. 
Norman-NeVuda of the adagio and rondo from Vituxttmpt 
concerto in E ; the second part of the concert being devoted to 
Mendelssohn's music to Goethe's First Walfmrgis Sight, in 
which the solos were sustained by Miss Mary Crawford, Mr. E. 
Lloyd, and Mr. Santley. 

In Miss M. E. von Glehn's translation of Dr. Karl Mendelssohn- 
Bartholdy's lecture upon Goethe and Mendelssohn (i8ai — 31)— an 
episode of Weimar's golden days, in which we see old age and 
fame band in hand with youth in its aspiring efforts, the aged poet 
fondling the curls of the little musician, and calling to him in 
playful and endearing accents to make a httle noise for him. and 
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1 the winged spirits that haw so long lain slumbering— the 
Walpurgis Night is thus spoken of :— 

" Felix had long cherished the idea of composing Goethe's 
Walpurgisnacht ; on leaving Vienna, in 1831 (hit 33rd rear), he 
had begun to work at it, and managed to finish it during his Italian 
journey, in spite of the difficulty of the subject. Goethe ex- 
pressed his approbation and pleasure on hearing that his young 
mend had undertaken what Zelter had attempted in vain, and in 
the following words sketched out for him the fundamental ideas of 



the poem:— 'The principles an which this poem is based are 
symbolic in the highest sense of the word. For in the history of 
the world it must continually recur that an ancient, tried, esta- 
blished, and tranquitlising order of things will be forced aside, 
displaced, thwarted, and, if not annihilated, at least pent up 
within the narrowest possible limits by rising innovations. The in- 
termediate period, when the opposition of hatred is still possible 
and practicable, is forcibly represented in this poem, and the flames 
of a joyful and undisturbed enthusiasm once more blare high in 
brilliant light.'" 

We have so often puzzled over Mr. Bartholomew's translation of 
Goethe's note explanatory of the purport of his poem, prefixed to 
Novel io. Ewer, and Co.'s English edition of the work, that we are 
glad of the opportunity of reproducing the above as the best and 
clearest rendering that we have met with of a by no means easy 
passage. 

It is due to the Philharmonic Society to add that it was by 
their agency that the First Walpurgi, Night was heard for the 
first time in this country, July 8th. 1844. 

HERR CARL DEICHMANNS CONCERT. 

Given at the Hanover Square Rooms, on the tst ult. with a band 
of fifty performers from the Crystal Palace, under the direction of 
Mr. Manns, Herr C. Dcichmann's concert was one of unusual 
interest. It was well attended, but. taking place unfortunately on 
the opening night of the Royal Italian Opera, Coven t Garden, has 
not been so widely noticed by the press as, under other circum- 



, it doubtless would have been. The programme, which was 
evidently drawn up with a view to display the concert-giver both as 
an executant And a composer, was for its own sake one of the 
highest excellence. It commenced with Bach's suite for orchestra, 
in D, which is seldom played but always welcome, and was judiciously 
selected on account of the important obbligato solo violin part, which 
was skilfully rendered by Herr Deichmann. Especial thanks are 
due to Herr Deichmann for bringing forward on this occasion 
a violin concerto by Mozart, in E flat (Op. 76). which, ntirabite 
diet*, hod not to our knowledge been previously heard in England. 
That a work by this favourite master, so taking, so brilliant, and so 
generally effective, should have hitherto been overlooked by violinists, 
whose repertoire of concertos is far from being unlimited, seems 
very surprising, and can only be accounted for by the fact that the 
work is not published in score. It is due to Herr Dcichmann's 
industry and research that, by making a score of it from the pub- 
lished parts, he has rendered it avaifablc for performance. With 
Herr Dcichmann's compositions, consisting of an overture, entitled 
" Solitude," a concert-stuck for violin and orchestra, and a couple 
of songs, we were most favourably impressed. His overture, in 
which prominence is given to the English horn (exquisitely played 
by M. Dubrucqi, is a Highly poetical work, depicting solitude in its 
various aspects. Though the MS. score bears for its motto " It 
is not good for a man to be alone," it is not always the disagreeable 
side of solitude that Herr Deichmann has portrayed ; if his work be 
due to irksome and solitary hours, so pleasing a result is certainly not 
to be regretted. It is long since we have heard a new work of the same 
kind which has so much taken our fancy. That it will not be long 
before we hear it again is much to be wished. The concert-stuck, 
though brilliant and effective, seemed to us to suffer from cUffuseness. 
Two songs (MS.) to words by R. Reinick, smoothly sung by Herr 
Bemhard Elmenhorst, were both charming. As is the case with 
most of the best German songs, a good deal of their merit lies in 
the accompaniment. 
Walter Bache, that one 
play. Mme. TeUefsen 

o," from Moxart's Lt X. :« de Figaro, and some Swedish songs, 
i of which. " Aus Dalacarlien"— an old favourite of Jenny land's 
-1 loudly re-demanded and repeated. A spirited performance of 
oven's overture, Leonora. No. 3. concluded this capital concert 



HERR PAUER'S LECTURES. 

Herr Ernst Paier, the distinguished pianist and composer, has 
been delivering in Exeter Hall order the auspices of the Sacred 
nonic Society, a sen 



and perfection of oratorio. Few existing cultivated amateurs, and 
indeed, it may be added, few existing cultivated musicians, are 
better provided with the materials for such lectures than Herr 
Paner, or better able to single out examples, from the earliest to 
the latest times, by which the growth of " oratorio " may be fitly 
and appropriately illustrated. That the lectures have created more 
than ordinary interest in musical circles is not surprising ; Herr 
Pauer is not only a practical musician of high rank, but a thorough 
master of the literature of his art. which some lime since was abun- 
dantly shown by the annotations prepared for his " Historical Re- 
citals of pianoforte music. The first of bis lectures, just concluded, 
as might have been anticipated, discussed the early origin of 
oratorio, as instituted by St. Philip Neri, down to the present time, 
when, as in the instances of Mendelssohn's St. Paul and Elijah 
1 Handel having set the example in Judas Matcabttns, Samson. 
Salomon, Sc.), it has assumed the form and proportions of a sacred 
drama, constructed upon events to be found either in the Old or 
the New Testament. In his first lecture Herr Pauer referred in an 
instructive manner to the early songs of pilgrims, &c, proceeding 
gradually to the sacred cantata, as exemplified in the works of the 
Italian musician, Carissimi— 10 two of the most important of which, 
Jephtka and Jonah, the English public were introduced respectively 
by Mr. John Hullah and Mr. Henry Leslie. In his second lecture 
(" transitional") Herr Pauer began by further references to the pro- 
gress of oratorio, in Italy especially, dwelling upon those eminent 
composers, Stradella and Alessandro Scarlatti ; practical illustra- 
tions being given from the former, whose sad career is well known to 
those acquainted with the history of the musical art. and whose 
John the Baptist was the most noted oratorio of its day. Thence 
to the Passion music, which, although coming originally from 
Italy — as may be said, in fact, of almost all forms of music except 
the orchestral symphony — was an easy step ; thence to Martin 
Luther and the people's " choral song,' a still easier step. Tunes 
by Heinrich Isaac and Hosier, who flourished respectively in the 
earlier period of the sixteenth and seven t tenth centuries, were 
given— first as originally conceived, then in the shape of harmonised 
"chorals," as they are known to the present generation, and, 
indeed, have long been familiar. About Heinrich Schutz, the 
"father of German music," as Herr Pauer pronounces him (born 
near the close of the sixteenth century), a good deal was said, but 
not a word too mu.h ; and the excerpts produced from his Passion 
oratorios must have created a general desire to know more. Nor 
was a selection from the Passion of Richard Reiser less welcome, 
or a madrigal by Scarlatti, in five vocal parts (for women's voices). 
That at the third and concluding lecture we should come to John 
Sebastian Bach and Handel, to Carl Philip Emmanuel Bach (why 
not also Friedemann, Bach's eldest and most gifted son ?), Graun, 
Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, Schneider, and Spohr. down to Men- 
delssohn, in whose Elijah Herr Pauer says with truth that the 
technical element in the musical art has reached its highest degree 
of perfection, was, of course, to be counted on. A chorus from 
Mendelssohn's unfinished oratorio, Christus—" There shall a star 
arise"— was put down in the programme as the final illustration. 
Into further particulars it is needless to enter. Enough that Herr 
Pauer 1 "lectures on the History of Oratorio'' have been a 
genuine success, and should encourage the Sacred Harmonic Society 
in affording their patrons an opportunity of hearing something 
more of the kind. Herr Pauer had competent solo singers, chorus, 
and organist (Mr. Willing), to support him ; and he himself being 
pianoforte accompanist, there was little or nothing to desire. — Tht 
Times, oth April 1873. 



MR. E. DANNREUTHERS LECTURES. 

The first of a course of three lectures on "The Development of 
Modern Music in Connection with the Drama," was delivered by 
Mr. Edward Dannreuther at the Royal Institution of Great Britain 
on the sand ult. The matter treated included : The creed of the 
so-called Musicians of the Future, and the solution presented by 
Richard Wagner of various cesthetical problems — Music the modem 
art, par excellence ; the only adequate expression of the eager im- 
pulse of modern life— The three revolutions in music since the dawn 
of Christianity— The first revolution a protest in the name of poetry 
against contrapunctal complexities— The second headed by Gluck 
(eighteenth century) in the name of dramatic propriety against the 
tyranny of operatic conventionalities— The third inaugurated by 
Wagner (about 1849) in favour of a complete union of poetry, mi- 
metics, and music— Musicians of the present day remarkable for 
their critical efforts — An outline sketch of the historical development 
of music — Its intimate connection with the national life of ancient 
Greece — Its relation to Greek poetry and mi melics— Stray waifs of 
Greek music traceable in the hymns and psalms of the early chris- 

of ritualistic mi" 
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pendent parts, i.t., counterpoint — The polyphonous church music 
of the early Netherlander*, and of Palest rina — The people's song of 
the later middle ages — The attempted revival of Greek plays and 
Greek music about 1600, which resulted in the opera — Composers 
henceforward under the influence of the drama - Recitative and aria 
developed— The demand for intensity of expression, brought about 
by dramatic situations, widens the scope of musical art— 1 he dra- 
matic element in instrumental music - The special designations and 
programmes applied by the Germans to their instrumental music — 
The dramatic principle of paramount importance in the instru- 
mental work of Schumann, Berlioz, and laszt— The natural and 
organic development of the unlimited powers of music for emo- 
tional expression —The dramatic spirit of Beethoven's great instru- 
mental works has led the art towards that complete union with 
dramatic poetry and numerics which Wagner has attained in his 
musical dramas. 

The lecturer insisted that all the greatest instrumental works 
composed since the time of Beethoven rest upon a poetical basis. 
In illustration thereof he played in a masterly manner upon the 
pianoforte Bach's capriccio, Sefra la Lcmlantnta dtl Fratrt diltt- 
tistimt (1815), as the earliest instance on record of a piece of " pro- 
gramme " music; two movements from Schumann's "Faschlng- 
schwank a us Wien," Carnival Scenes, as expressive of ■'regret " 
and "jealousy;" and Chopin's polonaise in a flat, as typical of 
pageant music. 

The following is the syllabus of his two following lectures, of the 
39th ult. and the 6th inst. ;— 

Lecture II. 

The opera has fulfilled its destiny of acting as a connecting link 
between the older contrapunctal art and the musical drama of the 
future— The operatic forms of recitative sccco, aria, and ballet tunc 
have acted as insuperable bars to the realisation of high dramatic in- 
tentions — The transition during the later Renaissance from the 
contrapunctal to the dramatic style — Parallel between the spirit of 
the Middle Ages and contrapunctal music on the one hand, and 
Beethovenian music and the modern spirit on the other -The origin of 
the opera at Florence towards the end of the 16th century — Its de- 
velopment by Italians and Frenchmen— It is transplanted to England 
and Germany- Contrast between the spoken drama, invariably arising 
and flourishing among the people, and the opera, the amusement of 
luxurious courts— Operatic dramatis persona: mere typical person- 
ages, their individuality depending on the theatrical tailor — The 
drama sacrificed to tunes — The dramatic poet the humble servant of 
every little musical conventionality — Gluck's reform in favour of 
dramatic propriety — Gluck's position as a dramatist— His successors 
and the "dramatic musical ensemble"' — Mozart — Beethoven — Weber 
and the romantic school of German poets— His melodious diction in 
many respects the precursor of Wagner's— The false position he took 
up as regards the dramatic poets he worked with— The decay of 
the opera from Rossini through Bellini, Donizetti, to Verdi— French 
Grand opera— Meyerbeer— The decay of French comic opera from 



Lecture III. 

The dramatic principle, the funttum tali,n< of the best modern 
instrumental music— The dramatic significance of Beethoven's sym- 
phonies — Men's imagination adds to the indefinite and picturelcss 
speech of music a concrete scheme, an example as it were to some 
general idea— From out of the spirit of Beethovenian music the 
drama of the future will spring —The spirit of music defined— 
Wagner s musical dramas examined in detatl-The poetical subject- 
matter— Mythos— The absence of conventional operatic forms— The 
division of scenes— Sequence of emotional pluses and their develop- 
ment from one another— Verse— Reasons why Wagner prefers 
alliterative to rhymed verse— The metamorphosis of musical themes 
advancing simultaneously with the action on the stage— Wagner's 
use of melodious phrases on a sort of mnemonic system — Character 
of Wagner's vocal melody — Impression produced by a correct 
performance of Wagner's dramas— Difficulties of attaining correct 
' r of music to merge itself in "the drama. ' 



iHuatral #ot*g. 



We are requested to state that the object of Herr and 
Wagner's intended visit to Kngland is strictly of a private nature, 
and that the rumours current concerning the master * intention of 
giving concerts in London have no foundation in fact. 
• The first of Mr. W. H. Monk's excellent concerts at Stoke 
Newington (Summer Series) took place on the sand ult. The in- 



strumental works performed were Beethoven's sonata in r for piano 
and violin, Boccherini's sonata in A for violoncello, Weber's 
Rondo Brillant in B fiat, and Hummel's piano trio m K flat, Op. 
13. The instrumental performers were Mme. Kate Roberts, Mr. 
Henry Holmes, and Eignor Pezze : the vocalists (whose selection 
of music was above the average) were Miss Abbie Whincry and 
Mr. W. H. Hillier. 

^The ^Brixton Choral Society gave its ^tlurd concert on the 21st 

feWE have to announce the death of Mr. Augustus Harris, for 
twenty-seven years stage-manager at the Royal Italian Opera. 
Covent Garden. 

The arrangements for the second of the annual National Music 
Meetings at the Crystal Palace are now approaching completion. 
We understand that (as might be anticipated) the number of entries 
shows a considerable advance on that of last year. The 
of juries is fixed for the 31st inst.. and the 1 
in the early part of July. The principal 
arranged to bring intending competitors to London at 
duccd fares. 

The last concert for the present season of the Edgbaston 
Amateur Musical Union took place on the 7th of April, under the 
direction of the conductor, Mr. C. J, Duchcmin. 1 he programme 
was an excellent one, comprising Beethoven's symphony in D, the 
overtures to Fra Diavole, Agntu (Pacr), and Figaro, besides vocal 
and instrumental solos. The local papers speak of the performance 
in very favourable terms. 

The second morning concert of Mr. Septimus Parker's Subscrip- 
tion Series took place on the 17th ult. The programme included 
Schubert's string quart ctt in A minor, Beethoven s trio in D, Op. 
70. No. 1. and E. Proui's piano quintctt in G. besides solos for the 
piano and violoncello. The instrumentalists were the same as at 
the previous concerts. Miss I-cnna was the vocalist. 



On Easter Eve Professor Oakek-y gave his last organ recital for 
the present ; the programme, which was chosen with special regard 
to the season, containing some features of peculiar interest. Among 
these we have only space to name the overture to Haydn's Pauiout 
(or " Sewn 1-ast Words ''). and Bach's arrangement of the chorals 
" Christ lag in Todcsbanden " and " Jcsu. dcinc Passion." 

A vekv successful performance of Schubert's Mass in f was 
given on the 8th ult., at Glasgow, by the St. Vincent Street Church 
Choir, under the direction of ^fr. H. McNabb. 

Dr. Hans von Bulow. who as a pianist is regarded in Germany 
as the legitimate successor of the AbtxS Liszt, was to make his first 
appearance in England at the third concert of the Philharmonic 
Society, but which occurred loo late in the month for notice in our 
present issue. 

We are glad to learn that towards the end of the month a visit 
may be expected from Miss Anna Mchlig, whose pianoforte playing 
here four years ago, it will be remembered, was so favourably re- 
ceived. We hear that for some time past Miss Mchlig has been 
"touring it" with great success in the l.'nitcd States, in company 
with Herr Thomas's band, playing concertos and giving recitals on 
her own account. 

Organ Appointment.— Mr. Matthew Arnold (of Harrogate), 
to the parish church, Parsonstown, King's County. Ir ' 



TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

G. W. Traill.— The themes you have sent us are those of 
Mozart's trio in G for piano, violin, and violoncello (No. 4 of 
Andrc> edition. No. S of Brcitkopf's). It is not published for 
piano and violin only. 

P.J. W. -Thanks for your letter. The matter lia 
exposed in other papers. The work in question is a 1 
coction from two of Beethoven's genuine pieces. It is, 
likely that others will be as little deceived by it as \ 
therefore it is needless to show it up in detail, 

A.N AMERICAN READER.- For your first question we must refer 
you to Messrs. Broodwood. The second you will find answered in 
our Number for last December, at more length than we could s 
bete. The third we do not know. 

F.— The paper you inquire about is published by Br 
Paris. The subscription price for this country is 34L per i 
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THE ORCHESTRA IN THE CHURCH. 

The recent attempts to establish orchestral music as an 
integral part of our church services on special occasions — 
an attempt, too (be it remarked in passing), which has not 
been confined to our cathedrals — has naturally directed 
much public attention towards the important question how 
far the use of the orchestra is justifiable or desirable in 
Divine worship. We propose, in the present article, to 
make a few remarks on the subject. 

One of the most common objections urged against the 
use of instruments in the service is, that it is turning the 
church into a concert-room. That this may, under certain 
circumstances, be the case, is indisputable ; but the abuse 
of a thing not bad in itself is no valid argument against 
its use ; and we believe it possible to join quite as devoutly 
in a musical service, accompanied by an orchestra, as in 
one in which the organ is the only instrument employed. 
At the recent performance of Bach's Passion in St. Paul's 
Cathedral, nothing impressed us more than the thoroughly 
devout and religious character of the whole service ; and 
when the congregation around us joined heartily in the 
chorales (accompanied, it must be remembered, by the 
orchestra), we very much doubt whether any present felt 
as if they were taking part in a concert. 

But it is said, again, that the use of a band in church is a 
step in the direction of Rome. The simple answer to this 
objection is, that the same was said by the Puritans with 
respect to organs ; and that, in our days, many conscien- 
tious dissenters entertain the same scruples with respect 
to the use of a Liturgy. Rowland Hill is said to have 
justified the introduction of secular melodies into the sing- 
ing of his congregation by saying that "he did not see 
why the devil should have all the best tunes ;" and, with- 
out going as far as the reverend gentleman, we arc certainly 
unable to perceive why the Roman Catholics should have 
all the best music. We believe that it is a duty to make 
the musical part of our services as perfect as means will 
admit ; and if we arc able to obtain a good orchestra, we see 
no reason why it should not be employed, if the worship 
will thereby be improved. In the old Temple service of 
Jerusalem a gorgeous orchestra was provided, including 
no less than 120 trumpets ; and, though we have no desire 
to hear such a " brass band " within the walls of even our 
largest cathedral, we think that the fact is conclusive as 
to the lawfulness of the use of instruments in the worship 
of God. 

It may be said, however, " Dancing, as well as instru- 
mental music, was in use among the Jews in Divine service ; 
if you would restore the one, why not also the other?" 
To this we reply, because dancing is exclusively associated 
with secular pursuits, in a manner in which music is not, 
and never has been. In introducing the orchestra, we arc 
merely developing to its utmost perfection a most important 
part of our already existing form of worship. If it could 
be shown that the dance would in any way add to the 
religious clement of our services, we should be ready to 
welcome it, provided it could be freed from worldly asso- 
ciations ; but the cases, though presenting a superficial 
analogy, are in reality quite distinct. 

The whole question seems to us to be one of expediency. 
No one would desire the restoration of the old orchestra 
which in many of our village churches preceded the organ, 
and which some of us are old enough to remember. The 
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"quacking" clarinet and the " grunting " bass-viol have 
passed away, let us hope for ever. Possibly they may yet 
linger in remote nooks and corners, but the race is almost 
if not quite extinct. We should not, under any circum- 
stances, advocate the use of a band in small country 
churches or chapels. A reasonably complete orchestra 
would be unattainable, and one that was inadequate would 
be worse than none. A discordant band of incompetent 
performers would certainly not be conducive to devotion. 
But, on the other hand, we not only see no objection to a 
good orchestra for the festival services of our cathedrals 
and larger places of worship, but think it a positive 
benefit 

There are one or two incidental advantages which we 
think would accrue from the use of instruments in our 
churches, which we have left till the close of our article as 
bearing less immediately on the question under considera- 
tion. There is first the undoubted fact that, where efficient, 
it would make the services more attractive. We admit 
that this is a low motive ; but it is of no use to ignore it, 
for it is unquestionable that many people do attend our 
churches drawn thither chiefly by the music ; and we 
think it certainly better that they should come for this 
reason than that they should stop away altogether. 
Moreover, the cause of music itself is likely to derive 
benefit from the innovation. At present there exist but 
very few pieces with orchestral accompaniment suitable 
for an ordinary church service. But let the church 
orchestra itself become a recognised institution, and the 
demand will doubtless create the supply. The setting of 
the Canticles and other portions of the Liturgy would 
afford ample scope for the talents of our native composers ; 
and many would doubtless avail themselves of the 
opportunity of trying their capabilities in this field of art, 
if there were but a reasonable chance of obtaining a 
hearing. 

In conclusion we wish every success to this new move- 
ment in church music, and hope ere long to see the time 
when at all special festivals the orchestra in church will be 
as much the rule as it is now the exception. 



THE NEW "COTTA" EDITION OF THE PIANO 
FORTE CLASSICS. 

FIRST ARTICLE. 

To all students of German literature, the name of the cele- 
brated publisher J. G. Cotta, of Stuttgart, will be familiar 
as a household word. The firm occupies in Germany a 
somewhat analogous (though perhaps even higher) position, 
in the literary world, to that of the house of Longmans or 
John Murray in this country. Cotta was the publisher for 
Goethe and Schiller, in whose letters frequent references 
will be found which show that the relations between 
author and publisher were of a friendly as well as of a com- 
mercial nature. So high indeed docs the house stand in 
public estimation, that it is a common saying in Germany, 
of a work bearing Cotta'i name on the title-page, that 
" cs tragi den Stempel der Unsterblichkcit "—it bears the 
stamp of immortality. 

To the large collection of classical literature issued by 
this celebrated firm, has now been added a collection of 
the masterpieces of classical music. Were this simply 
an ordinary edition, differing from others merely in the 
style of engraving, or perhaps in some slight variations of 
the text, we should dismiss it in a few sentences, with a 
passing word of commendation ; but it is so different in 
plan from any other edition, and in many respects so 
unique, as to deserve a far more extended notice than we 
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could find space for in our review colums. It is, therefore, 
oar intention m a series of papers to direct the notice of 
our readers to this remarkable publication. 

Wc shall perhaps give the best general idea of the 
work as a whole by s.v. in;.; that it is. in the strictest 
sense of the word, an annotated edition. It will be to 
many of us among the recollections of our school-boy 
days, how often, in preparing a Latin or Greek lesson, we 
have been brought to a complete standstill by some knotty 
passage, the meaning of which we have vainly endeavoured 
to decipher, till, tinning to the " Notes" at the end of our 
Virgil or Horace, we have found what -though perhaps 
only two or three words— has thrown a flood of light over 
the whole passage, and removed our difficulties, as if by 
magic. It is somewhat singular that it should not long 
ago have occurred to some clever musician to do for the 
"classics" of Haydn, Mozart, or Beethoven, what so 
many have done for the ancient authors ; yet, so far as wc 
arc aware, this has not been previously done— or at least 
not to more than a very limited extent. Dr. Hans von 
Biilow, in his edition of the six sonatas of Philip Emanuel 
Bach, published some years since by Peters in Leipzig, has 
attempted something of the same nature, though on a less 
complete scale than the present, and with proportionately 
smaller results. 

The works issued in this series up to the present time 
are— a selection from the sonatas and miscellaneous piano- 
forte pieces of Haydn, edited by S. Lebert, assisted by 
Imm. Faisst and lgnaz Lachner (two volumes) ; a similar 
selection from Mozart, edited by the same (three volumes, 
two of solo pieces and one of duets) ; the complete piano- 
forte works of Beethoven, excepting a few of the smaller 
variations, &c. (in five volumes), the earlier works, as far 
as Op. 51, edited by Lebert and Faisst, and the last two 
volumes (from Op. 53 to Op. 129) by Hans von Biilow; 
Weber's sonatas, and a selection from his miscellaneous 
pieces, edited by Liszt (two volumes) ; and, lastly, a selec- 
tion from Schubert's pianoforte works, also edited by- 
Liszt. 

Before proceeding to notice in detail the different 
volumes of this edition— which, we ought to mention, is 
appropriately entitled "Instructive Edition of Classical 
Pianoforte Works'— it will be well if, to give our readers 
a thorough insight into the scope and aim of the publica- 
tion, wc translate a portion of the interesting preface 
to the first volume. Herr Lebert, the responsible editor 
of the whole series, says :— 

"The 'Instructive Edition of Classical Pianoforte Works," the 
publication of which we herewith brain, is in no way designed 
merely to add to the various editions of such works, uhi.v '.mice, 
in the general diffusion of ilie classics we by n<> means depute, yet 
another which shall rival them in cheapness or lieautv of engr.ninf*, 
perhaps also in correct and faithful reproduction of the- originals. 
The present has rather, as its name declares, a specialty instrn>tnt 
aim. It will present the masterpieces of the classical composers 
for the piano in I form which shall give to all who concern them- 
selves with piano-playing, in the most various degrees of proficiency, 
whether as pupils or teachers, the greatest possible Jtrtttivn arid 
auistanu for an artistically correct performance of the text, as well 
as for a right intellectual appreciation, and a suitable performance. 

"For this purpose the original text has been carefully revised 
and fixed from the best editions. . . Herewith also the cloicst 
attention has been especially given to the embellishments ( I'erxirr- 
mgen). These- especially with the older composers, in whose 
works, as is known, they play a very important part-are frequently 
presented, both in writing and in print, so inaccurately, irregularly, 
and unsyMenKitically. that even the soundest musicians will often 
be uncertain about them. Wc, on the contrary, give them every- 
where in such a manner that no doubt can arise ns to the way in 
which, in our opinion, they tire to be performed. To attain this, 
we write the embellishment s partly in the text itself, in Urge notes— 
especially the many appogiaturas (lamgtn I'crukliigt) in the old 
masters, the original method of writing which, in small notes, is 



now somewhat antiquated— but far the most part wc keep the small 
notes, ftc , in tho original text, but explain- \f by giving the nwtcod 

of performance in smaller text above, or in 5 foot-note." 



rrt this important feature 
have taught Haydn's or 



It is unnecessary to 1 
of the edition. Few masters, < 

Mozart's sonatas to their pupils, have not experienced the 
difficulty of making the young players perform the em- 
bellishments correctly, to say nothing of the doubt they 
have sometimes themselves felt as to the accurate inter- 
pretation of the signs employed. The way in which this 
promise of the preface is carried out in the text is worthy 
of all praise. Wc can bear out the editor in his statement 
that in no single instance (so far as our examination of the 
volumes has gone) is a passage to be found, the manner of 
executing which is not as clear as it is possible for notes to 
make it. 

Herr Lebert next speaks of the new indications of 
Phrasing as one of the special features of this edition. On 
this point he says : — 

" In this matter, again, the works of the older composers more 
e.speciaflv offer a rich field for more accurate fixing and regulating. 
In them by preference so much is left to the discretion of the player, 
and where there are indications of legato and staccato, these are so 
dubious, irregular, and without agreement in analogous passages, 
that it is not only almost impossible for the pupil, but it also often 
costs the teacher and player of experience and good taste much com • 
parison and many experiments, to hit upon the right reading. But 
even more recent composers, whose met hod of marking these and 
similar points is altogether far more accurate; often leave consider- 
able room for more careful indications, w hich, at least to the more 
unpractised and lest gifted, cannot be otherwise than profitable." 

The editor then proceeds to explain the system he has 
adopted, and, with becoming modesty, expressly states 
that he lays no claim to having given the absolutely right 
reading ; for there arc many cases in which different 
methods of performance may possibly be equally good ; all 
I he professes to give is a version consistent with itself, and 
in keeping with the artistic character of the music. 

After touching on the dynamic marks of expression, 
the metronomic indications, and the carefully and fully 
marked fingering, Herr Lebert continues: — 

"Through the system of editing which has been thus explained, 
which presents everything serviceable for practical performance as 
far as i>os.sil)le in the commonly understood musical «,ijjns and ex- 
pressions, and therefore does not merely consist of circumstantial 
explanations in exceptional cases, we hope to add to the works of 
the classical writers for the piano a fraetUal fommtnf.irj. which cn 
the one hand for the self-teaching, who must dispense w ith t h A 
■wr instruction, gives information in writing as to the requisites and 
means of a good performance ; anil which, on the other hand, w ill 
save the teacher a large amount of time and trouble, which he must 
' otherwise spend in narking, fintrerinfi, explaining marks of cxpres- 
\ sion, Ac. and which he can now profitably employ in other ways. 

Our readers will now be prepared to follow us in our 
subsequent papers through this series, and to see in what 
way the promises of the preface arc carried out. We 
have only, in concluding this article, to give expression 
to a regret in which many will doubtless sympathise with 
us. It is that so valuable a scheme should have been 
adopted only in a German edition. For the full apprecia- 
| tion and understanding of the instiuctions given, a know - 
ledge of the German language is indispensable. Still, 
the want of this knowledge should not prevent students 
from obtaining these volumes, since even to those un- 
acquainted with that tongue the series will be of great 
service. The fingering will of course be intelligible, as 
also the directions for the performance of the embellish- 
ments. This is above and before all a student's edition, 
and to students in the general sense of the term, and not 
in the limited acceptation of learners, we recommend it. 
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A PRIZE-DAY AT 
THE PARIS CONSERVATOIRE. 

{TRANSLATED FROM HECTOR BERLIOZ'S "AUTOBIOGRAPHY.") 

{CeatmufJ from /, jr.) 

[TuAXSLATOt's Noti, — In a previous number of this paper, Berlioi'i 
account was given of the general conditions tinder which prim are awarded it 
the Pari* Conaervatoirs. The present eatract from hit entertaining memoirs 
refer* to the occasion on which he was himself llie successful competitor 1 

Two months later, the distribution of prizes and the 
performance with full orchestra of the successful cantata 
took place as usual at the Institute. This ceremony still 
goes on in the same fashion. Every year the same musi- 
cians perform scores which also are always nearly the same, 
and the prizes, given with the same discernment, arc dis- 
tributed with the same solemnity. Every year, the same 
day, at the same hour, standing on the same step of the 
same platform of the Institute, the same academician 
repeats the same phrase to the laureate who has just been 
crowned. The day is the first Saturday in October ; the 
hour, four in the afternoon ; the step of the platform, the 
third ; the academician, every one knows ; the phrase, as 
follows :— 

"Well, young man, mad* animo; you are about to 
make a fine journey ... the classic land of the fine 
arts ... the country of Pcrgolesi, of Piccini . . . 
a sky that gives inspiration. . . You will return to us 
with some magnificent score. . . You have a fine pro- 
spect" 

For this glorious day the academicians don their tine 
robes embroidered with green ; they are radiant ; they 
are dazzling. They arc going to crown in pomp a painter, 
a sculptor, an architect, an engraver, and a musician. 
Great is the joy within the Muses' Hall. 

What have I been writing there ? That is like a verse ! 
The fact is that I was already far away from the Academy, 
and was thinking (I really don't know apropos of what) 
of this verse of Victor Hugo :— 

" Aigle qu'ils deraitnt suivre. aigle de uotre armee, 
Dont la plume sanglante en cent lieux est semee. 
Doot le tonnerre, un toir, s'c'teignit dans lei Hots, 
Toi f que le* as couves dans I aire raatcrnclle, 
Regarde et son contente. et cue, et bats de t'aile. 
Mere, tet aiglons sont eclos." 

Let us return to our laureates, several of whom arc some- 
what like owls, those "little pouting monsters" of whom 
La Fontaine speaks, rather than eagles, but who equally 
share, nevertheless, the affections of the Academy. 

It is, then, on the first Saturday in October that the 
radiant mother " flaps her wings,'' and that the cantata 
which has been crowned is at last performed seriously. 
For this occasion is assembled a complete orchestra ; 
nothing is wanting. The strings are there ; we see the 
two flutes, the two oboes, the two clarinets. — (I ought, 
however, in truth to say that this precious part of the 
orchestra has only recently been made complete. When 
the morning of the prize-day dawned for me, there was only 
a clarinet and a half; the old man entrusted from time 
immemorial with the first clarinet part, having only one tooth 
left, could only bring out of his asthmatical instrument 
half the notes at most.) There were the four horns, the 
three trombones, and even cornets, modern instruments ! 
This was * doing the grand ! * Well, nothing is more 
true. The Academy for this day does not know herself ; 
she commits follies, real extravagancies ; " she is content, 
and cries, and flaps her wings ; her owls (her 'i eaglets," 
1 mean) are hatched." Every one is at his post. The 
conductor, bow in hand, gives the signal. 

The sun rises : violoncello solo— slight crescendo. 

The little birds awake : flute solo, shakes on the violins. 

The little brooks murmur : solo for violas. 



The little lambs bleat : oboe solo. 

And the crescendo continuing, we find, when the little 
birds, the little brooks, and the little lambs have been 
successively heard, that the sun is at the zenith, and it it 
midday at least. The recitative begins— 

" LVja le jour naitaaol," &t. 

Then follow the first air, the second recitative, the 
second air, the third recitative and the third air, when 
the personage generally expires, but the singer and the 
audience respire. The perpetual secretary pronounces in 
a loud and intelligible voice the Christian name and sur- 
name of the author, holding in one hand the crown of 
artificial laurel which is to encircle the temples of the 
victor, and in the other a medal of real gold, which wiB 
serve to pay his expenses before his departure for Rome. 
It is worth a hundred and sixty francs, I am certain. 
The laureate rises : 

" Son front nouveau tondu, symbole de candeur, 
Rougit, en approcliant, d une hotWte pudeur " 

He embraces the perpetual secretary. Slight applause 
A few paces from the tribune of the perpetual secretary 
is the illustrious master of the pupil who is crowned ; the 
pupil embraces his illustrious master ; quite right ! 
Slight applause again. On a bench in front, behind the 
academicians, the parents of the laureate are silently 
shedding tears of joy ; he, jumping over the benches of 
the amphitheatre, treading on one person's toes, stepping 
on another's dress, throws himself into the arms of his 
father and mother, who now sob aloud— nothing more 
natural ! But there is no more applause ; the public 
begins to laugh. On the right of the scene of tears, a 
young lady is making signs to the hero of the festival. 
He needs no. entreaty, and, tearing on his passage the 
gauze dress of a lady, knocking out of shape the bat of a 
dandy, he at last reaches his cousin. He embraces his 
cousin. Sometimes he even embraces his cousin's neigh- 
bour. Great laughter. Another woman, sitting in a 
corner dark and difficult of access, gives some marks of 
sympathy that the happy victor takes care to notice. He 
flies to embrace also his mistress, his intended, his be- 
trothed, her who is to share his glory. But in his hurry 
and his indifference for other women, he overturns one 
with a kick, catches his foot against a bench, falls heavily, 
and without going any further, giving up all thought of 
the least embrace for the poor young girl, regains his 
place, perspiring and confused This time tremendous 
applause, peals of laughter ; it is happiness ; it is deli- 
rium ; it is the best moment of the academic stance; and 
I know a good number of merry souls who only go there 
for this. I am not speaking thus from any spite against 
the laughers, because for my part I had, when my turn 
came, neither father, nor mother, nor cousin, nor master, 
nor mistress to embrace. My master was ill, my parents 
absent and displeased ; as for my mistress . . . And 
so 1 only embraced the perpetual secretary, and doubt 
whether as I approached him a blush could be remarked 
on my forehead ; for instead of being "newly shorn," it 
was buried beneath a forest of long red hair, which, with 
other characteristic features, would contribute not a little 
to make me rank in the class of owls. 

I was, besides, on that day not at all in an embracing 
humour ; I even think that I was never in a more horrible 
rage in all my life. This is why : the subject of the can- 
tata was " The Last Night of Sardanapalus." The poem 
finished at the moment when the conquered Sardana- 
palus calls his most beautiful slaves and mounts with 
them on the funeral pile. The idea occurred to me at 
first to write a sort of symphony descriptive of the confla 
gration, the cries of the ill-resigned women, the proud 
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accents of the brave voluptuary, defying death in the 
midst of the progress of the flame, and the crash of the 
falling palace. But when I came to think of the means 
to employ to render perceptible with the orchestra alone 
the principal features of a picture of this nature, I stopped. 
The musical section of the Academy would have con- 
without a doubt, my whole score at the mere 
n of this instrumental finale ; besides, as nothing 
be more unintelligible when reduced for pcrfor- 
! on the piano, it became at least useless to write it. 
So I waited. When subsequently the prixe had been 
awarded me, sure then of not being able to lose it, and 
besides of its being performed with full orchestra, I wrote 
my conflagration. This movement, at the full rehearsal, 
produced such an effect that several of the academicians, 
taken by surprise, came themselves to compliment mc 
on it, without reservation, and without bitterness for the 
trap in which I had just caught their musical religion. 

The hall of the public meetings of the Institute was full 
of artists and amateurs, curious to hear this cantata, the 
author of which had already established a proud reputa- 
tion for extravagance. The larger number, as they went 
out, expressed the astonishment that the " conflagration " 
had caused them, and by the account they gave of this 
strange piece of symphonic music, the curiosity and 
attention of the audience "of the morrow, who had not 
been at the rehearsal, were naturally excited to no ordi- 
nary degree. 

At the beginning of the meeting, having some little 
doubts of the capability of Grasset, the cx-conductor of 
the TMatre Italien, who was directing the music, 1 placed 
myself at his side, my manuscript in my hand. Mme. 
Malibran, attracted also by the reports of the previous 
day, and who had not been able to find a place in the 
hall, was seated on a stool near me, between two double- 
basses. I saw her that day for the last time. 

My decrtscendo begins. 

(As the cantata commenced with the line " Dcja la 
nuit a voile* la nature," 1 had to depict a sunset instead of 
the customary sunrise. 1 seem condemned never to do 
anything like other people— to take life and the Academy 

The cantata goes on without an accident. Sardana- 
palus learns his defeat, resolves to die, calls his wives ; 
the fire is lit, all listen ; those who have been initiated at 
the rehearsal say to their neighbours, " Now you will hear 
this crash ; it is strange, it is prodigious '. " 

Five hundred thousand curses on musicians who do 
not count their rests ! ! ! A horn part gave in my score the 
cue to the drums, the drums gave it to the cvmbals, these 
to the big drum, and the first stroke on the big drum 

brought on the final explosion ! My d horn never 

sounds its note ; the drums, not hearing it, take care not 
to come in ; consequently the cymbals and big drum are 
silent also ; nothing comes in ! nothing ! ! ! the violins 
and basses continue by themselves their impotent tre- 
molo ; no explosion ! A conflagration which goes out 
without having blazed up, a ridiculous effect instead of 
the crash so much spoken of; ridkulns tnus .' . . . 
It is only a composer that has undergone such a trial 
who can conceive the fur)' with which 1 was transported. 
A cry of horror escaped from my heaving breast ; I 
hurled my score across the orchestra ; I upset two desks ; 
Mme. Malibran jumped up as if a mine had suddenly ex- 
ploded under her feet ; all was in an uproar, the orchestra, 
and the scandalised academicians, and the mystified 
audience, and the indignant friends of the composer. It 
was one more musical catastrophe, and more cruel than 
any 1 had previously experienced. . . If it had only 
been my last ! 



HANS VON BOLOW. 

When an artist of such repute as Dr. Harts von Billow 
comes among us for the first time, something more seems 
due to him, as well as to our readers, than a mere record 
of what he has played, and the impression made both 
upon ourselves and his hearers generally. 

Hans von Biilow was born at Dresden on the 8th of 
January, 1830. His father, Edouard von Billow, was a 
well-known author, and friend of the celebrated Ludwig 
Tieck. Up to his ninth year he evinced not the 
slightest turn for music, but after a dang crous brain fever 
this so rapidly developed itself, that at eleven years of age 
he was able to play Beethoven's trio in c minor. Without 
any view to adopting music as a profession, he received his 
first instruction in pianoforte playing from A. Hansel, then 
from Fraulein Schmiedel, and on this lady marrying Herr 
C. Ebcrwein, in harmony and counterpoint from him. In 
1 845 he was placed under Friedrich Wieck, the father and 
instructor of Mme. Schumann, and subsequently, for a 
short time, under Herr Litolff, at this time resident in 
Dresden. At this period Mmes. Schroder- Dcvricnt and 
Johanna Wagner, and MM. Tichatschek and Mitter- 
wurzer, were at the height of their career ; Wagner directed 
the opera, bringing out the masterworks of Cluck, Weber, 
Beethoven, &c, as well as the earlier of his own works — 
Riensi, Der Fliegendt Hclldnder, and Tannhduser. This 
happy and healthy condition of musical affairs he was 
soon obliged to relinquish, in consequence of his father's 
removal to Stuttgart. Here he became a pupil of the 
Gymnasium, and in due course entered the University of 
Leipzig with a view, in accordance with his parents' wish, 
to studying law. In Leipzig he rcsidro with Professor 
Frcge, husband of the celebrated singer Livia Gerhard, 
the friend of Mendelssohn and Schumann, whose house 
was the head-quarters of the chief musical celebrities of 
the day. Here he made acquaintance with Mendelssohn 
and Schumann, and received instruction in counterpoint 
from Moritz Hauptmann. Thence, however, he proceeded 
to Berlin to continue his legal studies. During a visit to 
Weimar, in 1850, he had the good luck to hear Lohengrin, 
under Liszt's direction. This made such an impression 
upon him that he at once gave up all idea of the law as a 
profession, and determined to devote himself to music. 
He betook himself at once to Wagner, then residing at 
Zurich, who procured for him the post of musical director 
of the theatre there, and initiated him in the art of 
conducting. After awhile, at Wagner's advice, he removed 
to Weimar, and put hinwelf under Liszt's tuition, with 
a view to perfecting himself in pianoforte playing. 
Under Liszt's guidance hemade extraordinary progress, and 
having qualified himself for appearance in public, started 
on an artistic tour in the spring of 1853, and gave concerts 
with the greatest success in Vienna, Pcsth, Dresden, Carls- 
ruhc, Bremen, Hamburg, and Berlin. After a short stay 
in Dresden, where he also occupied himself in literary 
work, writing articles for the Neue Zcitsckrift fur Afusi/t, 
&c, and after fulfilling an engagement as pianoforte teacher 
in a private family in Posen, he took up his abode in 
Berlin, when he at once received the appointment of 
principal professor of the pianoforte in the music school 
founded by A. B. Marx and Julius Stern, a post which he 
held from 1855 till 1864. During his residence here he 
instituted concerts both for chamber and orchestral music, 
and from time to time made tours through the most im- 
portant cities of Germany, France, Belgium, Holland, and 
Russia, appearing both as an executant and as a conductor. 
It was, however, during his residence in Munich — from 
1864 to 1869— that his artistic activity was most apparent. 
Here he not only filled the part of principal of the Con- 
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servatorium, but that also of conductor of the opera, bring- 
ing out Tristan und Isolde (1865), Die Meistersinger 
(1868), five other new operas, and twelve newly-revived 
ones. In 1869 overwork and failing health led him to 
seek a release from his duties, and since that time he has 
made Florence his head-quarters, working hard here, and 
successfully, to foster a taste for German music, but 
taking occasional artistic journeys, the most important of 
which in its results was that of last autumn, when he 
revisited Munich for the purpose of reviving Tristan und 
Isolde. 

As a composer, Von Biilow cannot be said to have been 
prolific, his published works as yet not having gone beyond 
Op. 23. Earnestness and originality, however, largely 
characterise them all. Among the most important arc his 



so-called " SymphonischesStimmungsbild," Ninuana(Op. 
20), " Des Sanger* Fluch," a ballad for orchestra (Op. 16), 
an overture and music to Shakespeare's Julius Casar 
(Op. 10), and four " Character-Stiicke " for orchestra 
(Op. 23). Besides songs, both for solo voices and chorus, 
he has published nine books of pianoforte music. But 
his critical and instructive editions of the works of standard 
authors, his arrangements and transcriptions, far out 
number his own compositions. Here we find he has 
busied himself with Gluck, Ph. E. Bach, S. Bach, Hande 
Scarlatti, Beethoven, Weber, &c, perhaps the most note- 
worthy among them being his critical and instructive 
edition of Beethoven's pianoforte works from Op. 53 to 
Op. 1 29. Further he is the author of the pianoforte score 
of Wagner's Tristan und Isolde, and of Cluck's ipkigeme 
in Aulis, as rcscored by Wagner, as well as of arrange- 
ments and transcriptions of a vast number of orchestral 
works by Wagner, Berlioz, and Liszt . 

As an executant Von Biilow is unrivalled. Every 
quality that a pianist should possess, he possesses in the 
highest degree. Most conspicuous among his character- 
istics arc his perfect mastery over the key-board, his un- 
failing memory, his thorough intimacy with every school 
of pianoforte music, from Bach to the present day, the 
individuality of his reading of classical works, and an 
entire absence of conventionality. The strength of wrist 
and finger, which enables him to extract from his instru- 
ment the utmost volume of sound of which it is capable, 
the most delicate pianissimo, and every gradation of tone 
which lies between these extremes, must be prodigious. 
With apparently , m unlimited amount of reserve force at his 
command, the most intensely difficult passages seem to be 
overcome with perfect ease. The pure vocal tone he brings 
forth in cantabile passages is truly astonishing. The full 
importance of every phrase, every note of each piece that 
he plays, 
but 

and intellectual conception 
artistry his playing reminds us of nothing so 
Jenny Lind's singing, which some who were inclined to 
be hypercritical were wontjto underrate, on account of its 
artistic ultra-perfection. In short, Von Biilow seems to 
have brought the art of pianoforte playing to its extreme 
limits. Of the various occasions on which he h 
wc have spoken in another column. 



>lays, seems to have been duly weighed beforehand, 
without detracting from its spontaneity or its poetical 
intellectual conception as a whole. In its finished 



OVERTURE TO " TANNHAUSER." 

TRANSLATED FROM WAGNER'S " PROGRAMMATISCHE ERLA.U- 
TKRUNGEK." 

At the commencement the orchestra represents the song 
of pilgrims, which, as it approaches, grows louder and 
louder, and at length recedes. It is twilight ; the last 



strain of the pilgrims' song is heard. As night comes on, 
magical phenomena present themselves ; a roseate-hued 
and fragrant mist arises, wafting voluptuous shouts of joy 
to our ears ; we are made aware of the dizzy motion of a 
horribly wanton dance. These are the seductive magic 
spells of the " Vcnusberg," which at the hour of night re- 
veal themselves to those whose breasts are inflamed with 
unholy desire. Attracted by these enticing phenomena, a 
tall and manly figure approaches ; it is Tannhauser, the 
Minnesinger. Proudly exulting, he trolls forth his jubilant 
love-song, as if to challenge the wanton magic crew to 
turn their attention to himself. Wild shouts respond to 
his call ; the roseate cloud surrounds him more closely ; 
its enrapturing fragrance overwhelms him and intoxicates 
his brain. Endowed now with supernatural powers of 
vision, he perceives, in the dim seductive light spread out 
before him, an unspeakably lovely female figure ; he hears 
a voice which, with its tremulous sweetness, sounds like 
the call of sirens, promising to the brave the fulfilment of 
his wildest wishes. It is Venus herself whom he sees 
before him. Heart and soul he burns with desire ; hot 
consuming longing inflames the blood in his veins ; by 
an irresistible power he is drawn into the presence of the 
goddess, and with the highest rapture raises his song in 
her praise. As if in response to his magic call, the won- 
der of the h Venusberg " is revealed to him in its fullest 
brightness ; boisterous shouts of wild delight re-echo on 
every side ; Bacchantes rush hither and thither* in their 
drunken revels ; and dragging Tannhauser into their 
giddy dance, deliver him over to the low-warm arms of 
the goddess, who, passionately embracing him, carries 
him off, drunken with joy, to the unapproachable depths 
of her invisible kingdom. The wild throng then disperses 
and their commotion ceases. A voluptuous plaintive 
whirring alone now stirs the air, and a horrible murmur 
pervades the spot where the enrapturing profane magic 
spell had shown itself, and which now again is over- 
shadowed by darkness. Day at length begins to dawn, 
and the song of the returning pilgrims is heard in the 
distance. As their song draws nearer, and day succeeds 
to night, that whirring and murmuring in the air, which 
but just now sounded to us like the horrible wail of the 
damned, gives way to more joyful strains, till at last, 
when the sun has risen in all its splendour, and the 
pilgrims' song with mighty inspiration proclaims to the 
world and to all that is and lives salvation won, its 
surging sound swells into a rapturous torrent of sublime 
ccstacy. This divine song represents to us the shout of 
joy at his release from the curse of the unholiness of the 
" Venusberg." Thus all the pulses of life palpitate and 
leap for joy in this song of deliverance ; and the two 
divided elements, spirit and mind, God and nature, em- 
brace each other in the holy uniting lass of Lov». 



jTorfijjn Corrffqpoitiitiur. 

MUSIC IN NORTH GERMANY. 

(FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.) 

Leipzig, May, 1873. 
Winter, and with it the concerts, are gone. During 
summer now and then musical entertainments, mostly for 
charitable purposes, take place ; but they offer so little of 
interest or importance that we do not feel called upon to 
speak about them. In many such cases the quantity in 
the programmes must compensate the listener for the 
quality and the execution of the music contributed ; and 
an audience ready to be victimised is at times compelled 
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to accept performances, which could only dare to show 
themselves in public under the cover of Christian charity, 
and which the critic is bound to treat with particular con- 
sideration on account of the good purpose. Such concerts 
arc mostly without orchestral performances, orchestral 
players not being easily brought together without payment. 
On the other hand, the programmes become all the more 
diversified in colour, since the well-meaning concert-givers, 
in order to attract the largest possible audience, arc often 
less influenced by icsthctic considerations in selecting and 
combining the separate numbers of the programme, than 
by the principle, "Wer vicles bringt, wird jedem Etwas 
bringen."* 

But if such artists as Mcrr and Frau Joachim. Ctrl 
Reinccke, Gura, Hegar, and others of the highest stand- 
ing join together tor a concert to be gi\en towards a 
testimonial for the composer Robert Franz, who unlet lu- 
nately has now almost totally lost his hearing, and if they 
only bring forward compositions by Robert Franz and Joh. 
Scb. Bach, we can look forward to both the pecuniary and 
artistic success of this concert with the most favourable 
expectations. This concert is to take place shortly here 
at the Gewandhaus Hall, and will doubtless be an in- 
teresting interruption of our musical summer rest 

Wc almost fear that the name of this unfortunate com- 
poser is not so generally known as should be the case, 
judging from the worth of his numerous compositions. 
Perhaps this is accounted for by the ,'ccntre of gravity of 
the artistic activity of Robert I-ranz being the Lied— the 
Lied, which, through the words of the poet, is confined to 
one country, a zone as far as the language reaches, and 
which can only pass into other countries if fitting words 
in foreign languages have been found for the melodies of 
the composer. We do not know whether the songs by 
Robert Franz are known in England and sung to English 
words, but we do know that of the 250 German poems 
which Robert Franz has set to music, by far the greatest 
number deserve to be sung in every' country. This, how- 
ever, is not likely to be the case soon ; even in its own 
mother country, the music by Robert Franz is at present 
only appreciated to its full extent in a rather small, limited 
circle, and we can scarcely think that the songs by Robert 
Franz, these lowers of a pure and innermost fee'ling, are 
ever likely to enjoy a large and general popularity. 
Their expression does not speak to the public in general, 
and for this reason they are not favourite pieces ol 
touring tenors or starring prima-donnas. It is true these 
songs are mostly not appropriate for perfoimance at 
public concerts. It is the true "household music." But 
wherever proper interpreters of Franz's songs arc to be 
found, this true German lyric cannot fail to be appre- 
ciated. 

From the programme of the second public examination 
concert of the Conservatoire, we can point out two young 
Englishmen as having enjoyed a highly creditable success. 
They were Messrs. John Jeftery,from Ph mouth, and George 
Frederick Hatton, from London. Mr. Jeffery has been lor 
some time in Leipzig, and proved, by the performance 01 
the two last movements of Beethoven's E flat major con- 
certo, that he has become a very excellent pianist. Mr. 
George Frederick Hatton has only come to our institute 
some seven months ago, and this school has only a small 
share, in proportion, in his excellent musical education. 
The gifted young man is the son of the famous English 
composer J. L. Hatton, who is also most favourably known 
in Germany. Provided, through his father's profound in- 
structions with an excellent knowledge, the highly-gifted 
youth came to us, and showed, in his performance of the 

' "Who bring* truch will bring tooicthing far everybody." 



first movement of Beethoven's G major concerto, that he 
knew how to make use of the short time he has been here. 
For both these young artists we can make the most 
favourable prognostication for the future. 

As competitors (or the " Moschclcs scholarship," the 
two ladies, Miss Dora Schirmacher, (rom Liverpool, and 
Fraulein Franziska Schlesinger, from Bcinburg, appeared 
at this concert. The ladies played the concerto in G minor 
by Moscheles, Fraulein Schirmacher the first and Fraulein 
Schlesinger the second and third movements, with good 
technique, but not so that we could declare them to have 
quite finished their artistic education. 



MUSIC I N V I E N N A.| 

(FROM Ol-R SPtCIAL COKRESFuN DENT. ) 

Vienna, .May \2tf1, 1873. 
The Great Exhibition is openeel ! There is another 
conceit now, performed by all the people on earth. In 
comparison to the opening of the London Exhibition, 
music had little share in our festival Save the national 
hymn, it was only the chorus, " See the conquering hero 
comes," with specially adapted words, which preceded 
the usual speeches ;the " Hallelujah " Irom the Messiah 
was proposed, btit laid aside). The series of concerts, 
which in other years closed at Easter-time, prolonged its 
farewell this year, and could not yet find the exit of the 
season. Alter a concert for the benefit of the poor of 
Vienna, given with the co-operation of Mme. Patti, we 
had a miscellaneous perfoimance in the Opera House, for 
the benefit of the widows and orphans of the officers of 
the army (the price of the stalls being at the height of 
a hundred florins each) ; and the other evenings were 
followed by a state concert, and a festival representation 
of Shakespeare's Midsummer Aigf.t's Dream with the 
music of Mendelssohn, given in the Opera House on the 
occasion of the marriage of the Archduchess Giscla. 1 he 
last days in April, some artists on the piano, organ, violin, 
and clarinet had the courage to risk each a concert of 
doubtful success. A private concert, for the benefit of the 
surviving relatives of a deserving musician, was interest- 
ing from the co-operation of some members of the aristo- 
cracy, particulaily the Countess Wickcnburg-Almdsy, a 
singer of fine taste and good method. The receipt of 
about three thousand florins was therefore remarkable, as 
the concert-room was but a Mtiall one, and the lovers of 
music in general were aheady tired of the prolonged 
season. 'I he third and last production of the pupils of 
the Conservatoire offered only theatrical representations 
of opera scenes. It must be confessed that the capacities 
of the pupils, on the stage and in the orchestra, were like 
wise an honour to Mine. Marchesi, the professor of the 
singing-class, and to Heir HeDmcsberger, the Director of 
the Institute and conductor of the perfoimance. Such 
singers as Frl. Elise Wiedermann, Clementine Prohaska 
(Proska), Louise Proch, Hcrr Staudigl, wih become in a 
short t;mc a valuable assistance to the opera and the 
concert. The four ladies of the Conservatoire in Stock- 
holm, the Swedish sing-quartet to, have finished their 
visit with the tenth cmccrt. Ten appearances in so 
short a time, and ever)- one so v eil visited, speaks fcr 
itself. Tluugh the extent of their programme was very 
small, the audience never became tired. At intervals the 
ladies visited also Pesth, Graz, Briinn. Going next to 
Munich, the quartett intends, after a visit to Sweden, to 
make a tour through America, new the Holy Land for so 
many artists. Two so-called festival concerts, on the 
occasion of the opening of the Exhibition, were arranged 
by the Gesellschaft der Musikfreundc. Both were given 
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by the united forces of the Singverein, the Philharmonic, 
and the Wiener- M inner- Gesangverein. Regarding the 
Schubert concert, it was again evident that it is a failure 
to fill the programme with works of the same composer. 
The audience seemed, indeed, a little tired, though the 
orchestral and choral productions and solo songs were so 
well performed. With Beethoven it was another thing ; 
the vigour and variety of the compositions are sufficient 
in themselves even to raise the attention number by 
number. The Lconorc overture, No. 3, in the beginning, 
and the " Ninth '* at the end of the programme, held the 
rest between them like iron cramps. 

Mme. Adelina Patti and the Italian opera have van- 
ished from the Theater an der Wien on the 2nd of May. 
There were seventeen performances, the last a miscel- 
laneous one. Eight operas showed the versatility of the 
celebrated Diva, and as many more operas could not be 
represented for want of a basso-buffo. We heard La Tra- 
viatajl Trovatore, La Sonnambula, I Puritani, Rigoletto, 
Lucia, Martha, and Dinorak, and the last opera created 
the same enthusiasm as the first, regarding Mme. Patti. 
Compared to such an eminent singer, the other members 
of the company, such as Signora Marchisio, Signore 
Graziani. Nicolini, Naudin, Marini, and Vidal, can only 
claim a secondary interest. The operettas given in the 
same theatre, in the Leopoldstadt, and in the Strampfer 
theatre, arc for the most part those of Offenbach, 
Lecocq, Supp<5, and Strauss. The composer, Emilc 
Jonas, whose Canard <} /rot's beet and Javotte have 
attained a certain popularity, is again here, to produce a 
new operetta in the Strampfer theatre ; the same Mr. 
Strampfer has got the licence to build a new theatre in 
the suburb Mariahilf (on the way to Schonbrunn). 

The Imperial Opera House has been upon the point of 
losing its director, the highly esteemed Herrjohann (now 
" Rittcr von ") Hcrbcck, who was seized for the second 
time by a dangerous inflammation of the lungs. The per- 
formances represent now, too, a sort of exhibition of 
guests ; one or two every second evening replace the 
regular members, save one guest, who is indeed a help 
in need, namely a fioritura singer, a part lately repre- 
sented by Frl. v. Rabatinsky. It is Frau Schroedcr- 
Hanfstangl, from the Hoftheater in Stuttgart, whose 
Gastspiel is particularly arranged with the view of her 
singing Ophelia in Hamlet ; meanwhile she per- 
formed Philine, Isabella, and Gilda. She has much skill 
in concert passages, and an excellent shake ; but the 
voice is too thin for our Opera House. Till now, perhaps 
on account of a temporary indisposition, she was not 
very fortunate. None of her roles could satisfy. Frl. 
Lowe, from Prague, has performed Elsa, Lconorc 
{Fidelia), and Scnta. Her voice has some sympathetic 
chords, but is not technically schooled enough, and the 
higher notes arc a little harsh. Frl. Lowe is, however, a 
conscientious singer and acts well, and her appearance 
is very favourable for the stage. Hcrr Dcgcrle, from 
Dresden, who performed Wolfram, Telramund, and 
Valentin, is an intelligent singer, who certainly will not 
spoil his role. The basso, Hcrr Scaria, till now announced 
as a guest, though he is actually engaged, deserves much 
praise. It is a pity that his vocalisation is so very un- 
equal, and the declamation sometimes too broad. The 
operas arc now much visited by the Imperial court and its 
interesting guests, among whom arc the Prince of Wales, 
Prince Arthur, the German Crown Prince, the Princes of 
Denmark and Saxe, the Dukes of Brunswick and Nassau, 
and many other members of first rank, who all seem to 
be enraptured with the beauty of the decorations of the 
great Opera House, From the 13th of April (Easter 
Sunday) till the t2th of May, the operas 



have been as follows .—Freischutg, Don "Juan, Judin, 
Lucrezia, Tannhauser, Dom Sebastian, Romeo una Julie, 
Faust, Afrikanerin, Waffenschmied, Lohengrin, Mixtion, 
Fidelio, Robert, Piofet, Fliegende Hollander, Rigoletto, 

Ham Heiling. 



INAUGURATION' OF THE GRAND ORGAN AT THE 
TOWN HALL, BOMBAY. 

(Times cf Mia, April yolk. 1873.) 

Tiik grand Town Hall organ- the noble gift to Bombay of Sir 
Albert Sassoon. in commemoration of the Duke of Edinburgh ! 
visit to this city in 1870— was inaugurated on Tuesday, April 39th, 
with a brilliant concert, of which, as a matter of course, the instru- 
mental portion was the leading feature. The Large hall was not 
more than half filled ; but considering the advanced condition of 
the season, and the fact (hat everybody who can get away has left 
the steaming city for the cool breezes and health-restoring glades of 
Mahableshwur and Mathcran. a larger audience could hardly have 
been expected. Those, however, who had the good fortune to be 
present enjoyed a delicious intellectual treat, which would piwtnc 
them, at all events for the moment, from envying those perhaps 
still mure fortunate ones who about the same time might be sup- 
posed to be listening to the song of the bulbul on the distant 
breeiy hills. Additional interest was lent to the concert by the fact 
that Mr. Charles Frye. the organist of St. Paul's Cathedral, Cal- 
cutta— an accomplished performer on the organ— had been specially 
invited to assist on the occasion ; while Mr. Bishop, the son of the 
builder of the organ, and Mr. Cope, the honorary organist of 
St. Thomas's Cathedral, made up a trio which, for talent and 
ability, could not easily be surpassed. The vocalists— Mr. Constable. 
Mr. Punnett, and Mr i>cvas.topulo— are popular favourites among 
the music-loving public here ; in short, it may safely 1* said that 
the organ was inaugurated with the best^vocal ^and 

a cultivated taste, was aTfol™ 

Org iii Solo. " Oflertoir* " in G . . H'tly ... Mr. Bishop. 

Do. "AnJjuite" Baiutt Mr. Fry* 

Biu Solo.. " Pro peceatis " Rmini ... Mr. Puiinett. 

Ors>n Solo. Kntr ott*. " Rosa- 
mund " StktAtrt Mr. Cop«. 

Do " If with all your 

hearts' MtmUUiek* ... . Mr. Frye. 

Tenor Solo " Comfort ye " anJ 

"Every valley".. HamJti Mr. ( 

Organ Solo. "Andante" from 
the Violin Con- 



certo 

Do. " Marche aua Flam- 

beau*" Sctturn CUrk 

R«« Solo StnMlU 

Organ Solo. Wedding March . . MttuttlucKn . . 



Mr. 



Mr. Cope 
Mr Sevai 
Mr. Frye. 



Mr. Bishop played the opening piece with much ability. Batiste's 
Andantt, which followed, abundantly fulfilled all expectations that 
had been formed of Mr. Frye's power over the instrument. His 
rendering was masterly, and the peculiar merit of the selection en- 
abled him to display to perfection the solo stops. Mr. Pun act t 
then sang the " Pro peccatis" of Rossini, in the vigorous style with 
which we are all so well acquainted, and which won for him well- 
merited applause. The manner in which Mr. Cope played the 
tntr'acU 110m Rosamunde," one of the most lightsome of Schu- 
bert's compositions, was much admired, and tended to show that 
the Cathedral organ is at present in most capable hands. Mr. Frye 
then played the exquisite solo, " If with all your hearts " 
delssohn's " Elijah." Mr. Constable, who followed wil 
ye" and " Every valley,'' needs no praise from us. He 1 
a splendid tenor voice, and .sings with the precision and confidence 
of a trained musician ; but the forest of digs v.ith which the roof 
of the hall was decorated prevented his notes from ringing so 
clearly through the building as they would otherwise have done. 
At the conclusion of his solo he was cheered to the echo. The An- 
dantt from Mendelssohn's Violin Concerto w as skilfully rendered by 
Mr. Bishop ; and then Mr. Cope thoroughly roused the audience 
with his splendid playing of the " Marche aux Flambeaux. " H«- 
showed the immense volume of tone which the organ can send 
forth, and on behalf of the hall let it be said that not the faintest 
echo was experienced. Mr. Sevastopulo's solo was sery good, but 
would have sounded much better bad the afore-mentioned Bags been 
out of the way. Mr. Frye brought the concert to a close with 
Mendelssohn's " Wedding March," which was finely played, and 
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fellow-ciluens. How many hundreds of persons will be constantly 
brought together to hear this superb organ !— of bow much com- 
munity of sentiment and good-fellowship it may become the parent ! 

npletely knit suul to soul than the associated 



t can more coni[ 
enjoyment of the sublimest music? 

The Indian Statesman says : " Sir Albert lays us under deep obli- 
gation by this munificent gift. The presentation was suggested, if 
we remember rightly, by our fellow-townsman. Mr. H. Mull, of the 
Timet of India." 



Die Walkikrt. Von Kichakd Wagner. 
Valkyr. By Richard Wagner. 
don : Schott & Co. 



Clavier aussng (The 
e). • Lon- 



In our last number we gave some account of the Rkeingold. the 
introduction to Wagner's great " Nibelungcn " trilogy. It is now 
our duty to notice the first portion of the work itself. Before, 
however, we give an account of the plot and music it may be well 
to explain the meaning of the title, as it is probable that a large 
number of our readers have not the faintest idea of what a ' ' Walkurc" 
is. The name is derived from two old German words -«w/, those 
slain ih battle, and hire*, to select— and the " WalkUren " are nine 
sisters, the daughters of Wotan, whose duty it is to bring the w-ar- 
riors slain in battle into the Walhalla. " the castle which, it will 
be remembered, the giants had built for Wotan ; and upon the 
transactions connected with which the action of the Rkeingold 
mostly turns. The chief of the nine WalkUren is Brunnhildc ; she 
is "The Valkyr '' far excellent*, who gives her name to the present 
piece, and is also the principal heroine of the two following dramas, 
Siegfried and GotterdAmmerung. This explanation being given, 
we can now proceed to notice the plot of the work. At first sight 
it will appear but slightly connected with that of the Rheingold. but 
when we come to the Siegfried the relation between the previous 
pieces will be much more apparent. 

So far as at present developed, the "Nibelungcn " drama has 
dealt entirely with the mythical and supernatural. In the first act 
of Die WaltUre human interest is introduced for the first time. 
We are dealing, it is true, with people of the old heroic age, not 
with nineteenth-century ladies and gentlemen, and. as we shall sec. 
the romantic and supernatural is not altogether left in the back- 
ground. Still, after all, we have here men and women of like 
passions with ourselves, and the interest of the drama is thereby 
considerably enhanced. It is a striking thing, too, that precisely in 
those parts of the drama in which Wagner treats the ordinary 
human passions of love. hate. Ac, is he the most powerful and 
impressive. 

The instrumental prelude to Die WalVkre, like that of the Rhein- 
gold, is one of those pieces of which it is impossible to form an 
adequate idea from the pianoforte arrangement. It is mainly con- 
structed upon a simple subject of two bars repeated and varied in 
every conceivable way, and depicting in a masterly manner the 
rising of a storm and its gradual subsidence. The tempest in the 
orchestra dies away, and with its last notes the curtain rises. We 
see the interior of a singularly constructed house. In the middle of 
the room stands the trunk of a mighty ash ; we see its enormous 
roots losing themselves in the ground ; to the trunk a rough roof is 
fixed, through openings in which we sec the spreading branches of 
the tree above ; the walls are of roughly-hewn wood ; on one 
side of the stage is the hearth, on which a fire is burning ; at the 
back the entrance-door, and on the left are steps leading to an inner 
room. The time is evening ; night is fast closing in. The door 
open* and a man, evidently in a state of extreme exhaustion, enters 
and_ throws himself down in front of the fire, with the words. 
" Whoscver house this is, here I must rest I" and faints away. The 
mistress of the house, Sicglinde. comes from the inner room, thinking 
it is her husband, and is surprised to find a stranger in the house. 
After she has given him some drink, she tells him. in reply to his 
inquiries, that she is the wife of Hunding, the owner of the house. 
Feeling refreshed, he rises to go. ' • Why go alrcady-who pursues 
thee r she asks. "Misfortune pursues roe wherever I go." he 
replies ; H I would keep it far from thee. lady." "Stay here, then," 
she says ; " thou canst not bring un happiness into the house where 
it always dwells." Hunding enters, and his wife tells him what has 
occurred. From this point the plot of the drama becomes execed- 
ngly difficult to condense. In many places nearly every speech has 
a direct bearing on what follows. We must confine ourselves to a 
mere outline, and for fuller details refer our readers to the work 
itself. Hunding asks the stranger who he is. and receives for 
answer bat he is a ••Wolfing." the son of ^ 



into the world with a twin sister. His father was at feud with the race 
of the Neidings ; these had burnt down his house, killed his wife, 
and carried off his daughter. He, with his son (the 1 . 
into the forest ; in a battle with the Neidings the latter was 9 
from his father, and had never seen him since. Misfortune pursues 
him everywhere, therefore he is called Wehwalt — the 1 1 woe-stricken." 
In reply to Hunding's inquiry how he had lest his weapons, he re- 
lates how it was in aiding a maiden who appealed to him for 
help against her relations, who were going to marry her by force (o 
a man whom she did not love. In the fight the maiden was kdled, 
and he, overpowered by numbers, lost his arms, was wounded , and 
put to flight. Hunding announces that he is one of the kindred of 
those with whom his guest had been fighting, and challenges him to 
single combat on the morrow. He and his wife then retire for the 
night to the inner chamber, leaving the stranger alone. 

It is now night ; the room is dark but for the dull glow of the 
expiring fire on the hearth. I>efl to himself, the stranger remembers 
how his father had promised him a sword in his deepest need, and 
reflects also on the evident unhappincss of his fair hostess. A 
sudden gleam of firelight falls on a spot of the ash trunk, in which 
the handle of a sword is 



the fire goes out 
altogether, and there is total darkness. The door of the inner room 
opens gently, and Sicglinde comes out. She lias drugged her hus- 
band's drink, to have the opportunity of saving her guest She 
points to the sword in the trunk, and tells him how, at her wedding 
feast when she was married by force to Hunding, an old man clothed 
in grey, a large hat covering one eye, came into the hall, holding a 
sword in his hand. This sword he thrust up to the hilt into the tree, 
declaring that it was intended for him alone who could draw it out 
All the guests tried, but no one could move it "Then I knew," 
says Sicglinde, "who it was that had placed the sword there, and 
for whom it was designed. Oh, could I but find him now I I should 
be sweetly revenged for all my past suffering and shame ! Would 
my hero but come to me, my arm should embrace him I" The 
stranger announces himself as her deliverer ; mutual explanations 
follow, and he declares himself her twin brother Sicgmund, the 
" Willsung " (the son of Walsc). and. with a mighty wrend 
the sword out of the stem. He names it " Nothung "— th. 
peller"— and offers it as a tridal gift to Sicglinde. who. at his words, 
" Bride and sister art thou to thy brother ; so flourish the race of 
the Walsungen ! " sinks on his breast, and the curtain falls. 

From this incestuous union it will be readily imagined that only 
misery could result ; and the second act shows us the consequences 
that follow. The scene represents a wild mountain country, and 
we see Wotan, as the god of battles, in full armour, and BrUnn- 
hilde the Walkure, his daughter, also m full armour, in attendance 
upon him. Wotan, whose notions of morality (like those of the 
Roman Jupiter) woukl appear to have been of the laxest description, 
orders Brunnhilde to award the victory to Sicgmund in the forth- 
coming combat between him and Hunding. Fricka approaches in a 
chariot drawn by two rams. As the protectress of the marriage tie, 
she has been appealed to by Hunding, and she comes to invoke 
summary vengeance on Siegmund and Sicglinde. Wotan takes 
their part declaring that he considers a loveless marriage an un- 
holy one. Fricka rates him soundly for his many conjugal infidelities. 
He replies that from the very union of which she complains deliver- 
ance will come to the gods : for "a hero is needed who, unprotected 
by the gods, shall be free from their authority ; he only can do what, 
though the gods need it, they themselves are unable to accomplish." 
Fricka's urgency, however, at last prevails, and she obtains from her 
spouse a reluctant oath to withdraw his protection from the offending 
pair. 

Fricka departs, and Brunnhildc approaches. To her Wotan tells 
his trouble. And here the connection of the present with the pre- 
vious drama becomes apparent Albcrich, the Nibclung, designs to 
overthrow the gods. \V otan has learnt from Krda, the mother of 
the Fates, that if Albcrich should obtain possession of the mighty 
ring, Walhalla is lost. Our readers will remember that the ring had 
not been restored to the Rhine-daughters, but given, with the rest 
of the treasure, to the giants. Fafncr, having killed his brother, is 
now guarding the hoard. But against the race of giants Wolan 
himself is powerless, for he is allied with them by tnatics. Only • 
a hero, acting entirely without influence from the gods, can obtain 
the ring. Where is he to be found ? 

Horror-struck. Brunnhilde receives from Wotan the order to award 
the victory to Hunding. Vain arc her efforts to reverse the decision. 
Siegmund and Sicglinde now approach - the latter overwhelmed with 
despair and remorse. Brunnhilde appears and announces to Sicg- 
mund his approaching end. A most touching and beautiful scene 
ensues, which, did our space permit, we would gladly quote entire. 
Siegmund inquires whether he will meet Sicglinde in Walhalla. 
Brunnhildc replies that she must still breathe the air of earth. 



Then I follow thee not to Walhalla I" says 
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hast seen the Walkure ; thou must follow her !" "I trust to my 
sword r "He who gave it thee now takes its virtue from it.' 
' ' Shame on him who gave it me in mockery I" Brttnnhikle asks him 
to confide Sieglinde to her protection, but he declares that he will kill 
her rather than leave her behind, and draws his sword. BrQnnhilde, 
deeply moved, promises him victory. Hunding approaches, and in the 
ensuing fight BrUnnhilde covers Siegmund with her shield. Wotan 
appears from a cloud above, holding his spear towards Siegmund, 
whose sword breaks in half, and Hunding pierces him to the heart. 
BrUnnhilde seizes the fainting Sieglinde and carries her off on her 
horse. Wotan makes a scornful gesture to Hunding, who falls 
dead on the ground at his words, ' 1 Go, slave 1 kneel before Fricka ; 
tell her that Wotan's spear has avenged her wrongs. Go ! " His 
wrath is then turned against the disobedient Walktire. 

The third act shows us the summit of a mountain. A storm is 
raging, and by the flashes of lightning we see the eight WalkUrcn. 
on horseback and in full armour, resting on their way to Walhalla. 
with slain warriors hanging over their saddles. To them BrUnn- 
hilde enters hastily, bearing Sieglinde on her horse. Wotan is pur- 
suing her, and she appeals to her sisters in turn for a horse, to save 
the poor woman. In vain ; none dare to disobey Wotan. Sieglinde 
implores BrUnnhilde to kill her ; but the lattertells her to live for the 
sake of the child that she is to bear. The maternal instinct awakes, 
and she cries, " Save me. and save my child ! " There is but one 
place of safety, a place which Wotan always avoids -the forest 
where Fafner guards the Rhine-gold and the ring. Thither they 
direct her, and BrUnnhilde comforts her with the assurance that she 
bears in her womb the noblest hero of the world, t he gives her the 
broken pieces of the sword Nothung : "He who repairs the sword 
and wields it shall receive his name from me — Siegfried. " 

Sieglinde departs : in a terrific thunderstorm Wotan draws near. 
He casts off his disobedient daughter ; no longer shall she be his 
••Wunschmadchen." to fulfil bis will ; no longer a WalkUre ; she 
shall become a mere woman—" I banish thee from the mountain, 
I cast thee into a defenceless sleep, and the man that finds and 
wakes thee shall have thee I " The other WalkUren fly in horror. 
BrUnnhilde begs one favour of her father — to surround her with fire, 
that none but a brave hero may dare to wake her. Wotan relents 
so far , with a kiss on her eyes he brings sleep on her. lays her on 
a moss bank, closes her helmet, and covers her with her shield ; then, 
turning the point of his spear towards a large rock, he calls the fire- 
god, Loge, to come forth ; flames surround BrUnnhilde, and with 
the words, " Let him who dreads the point of my spear never pass 
through this fire I " he departs. 

Of the music which Wagner has fitted to this magnificent drama 
we are almost afraid to speak as we feel, lest we should be suspected 
of exaggeration. Our own impression is that, as a whole, it far 
surpasses anything else the composer has yet written. Like most 
of its author's works, it is in places very unequal ; for example, 
the whole scene between Wotan and Fricka, in the second act, though 
undoubtedly truthful in expression, is, when merely read or played 
on the piano, unmistakably dry. As we have before had occasion 
to remark, however, it is not fair to judge of such music as (his apart 
from its actual effect on the stage. On the other hand, there are 
portions of the work which we think fully equal to anything in the 
range of dramatic music. Wc know nothing more deeply impres- 
sive than the whole of the first act. On first making acquaintance 
with it. it haunted us for days, though it was merely the mental 
efeet it had produced, and we could not recall a single phrase of the 
melody. But this is in strict accordance with Wagner's theory of 
composition. The duet between Siegmund and Sieglinde. which 
occupies the latter half of this act, may, for dramatic power and 
beauty, compare with the celebrated scene in the fourth act of the 
Huguenots, though Wagner wilt, perhaps, not feel much flattered 
by the comparison. Scarcely, if at all, inferior, is the exquisite scene 
near the close of the second act, between BrUnnhilde and Siegm una. 
These portions of the work have, moreover, the advantage of 
" coming out " tolerably well on the piano ; it is at least possible to 
get a fair idea of their effects. It is otherwise with the great 
scene of the " Walkttren-Kitt," at the opening of the third act, and 
\» ith the final scene of the opera. Here even the masterly pianoforte 
arrangement of Herr Klind worth can give but a most inadequate 
idea of the original, and as the full score of the opera is as yet 
unpublished, wc seem to get but a glimpse of the effect. We can 
nevertheless see enough to pronounce DU Walkurt not merely one 
of the finest and most original of Wagner s works, but one of the 
greatest dramatic compositions as yet produced. 

The Lift of ]. Sebastian Bach. An abridged Translation from 
the German of C. H. B ITT EX. By Janet E. Kay-Shuttle- 
worth. With Preface by Sir Juuus BENEDICT. London : 
Houlston & Sons. 

Most students of German musical literature will be aware that 



Bitter's life of Bach is one of the standard works on the subject' 
The original however, in two tolerably large volumes, contains a large 
quantity of matter of little use or interest to the general reader, and no 
inconsiderable amount of " padding." Miss Kay-Shuttleworth has 
therefore, we think, done wisely in furnishing an abridged instead of 
a complete translation of the work. The present volume comprises, 
within the limits of some hundred and fifty pages, all the important 
facts in the biography of the great cantor, and a general account of 
his principal works. A complete catalogue of the whole of his known 
compositions is appended to the volume. This is translated from 
Bitter's work, but should have undergone revision at the hands of 
some one familiar with the originals, as the very mistakes are 
copied - to say nothing of such errors of translation as " clarinets " 
instead of " trumpets, ' for "clarini*' (p. 127). Bitter's book, more- 
over, was issued in 1865, since which time the new volumes of the 
Bach Society's edition have added considerably to the number cf 
published works. Should this little book reach a second edition, as 
it deserves to do, it would be worth while, for convenience of re- 
ference, to revise the catalogue. The preface, by Sir Julius Benedict, 
contains some very just remarks on the character and career of tl e 
great musician. 



Music in (He Western Church. A Lecture on the History of 
Psalmody, with Illustrations. By William A. Leonard. 
London : F. Pitman. 

This little treatise contains much interesting and instructive matter 
relative to the subject on which it treats. Especially valuable for 
comparison and examination of the various styles of church music 
which obtained in different ages, are the musical illustrations. By 
their aid a fair idea can be obtained of the gradual development of 
church music from the earliest times to our own day. Of course an 
exhaustive treatise on the subject is not to be looked for in the re- 
print of a mere lecture ; but the book is so good as to make us 
regret that it is not better. We must object to the chronological 
list of "composers for the church. Ac," showing " whose influence 
was at work at any particular time, " as singularly incomplete. Why 
on earth such names as Dibdin. Aubcr, and Sir H. Bishop should be 
inserted in the list, when such composers as Leonardo \jbq and 
Clari, among the older writers, and Michael Haydn and Schubett 
among the more modern, arc omitted, passes our comprehension. 
We must also decidedly lake exception to the following astounding 
statement on page 6, relative to the music of the ancient Greek 
tragedies :— " The style of music to which these Odes, Ac., was set, 
is well shown in Mendelssohn's eight-part chorus (?) lEdiput in 
Colonos, which, though a beautiful composition, would still be un- 
bearably monotonous if heard for one hour ; at any rate, no con- 
ductor appears willing to make the experiment." Now, in the first 
place, we very much doubt whether such a thing as an " eight-part 
chorus " was ever known to the Greeks at all ; tlvc weight of 
evidence, at all events, seems against their using harmonised music. 
But, besides this, the music to CEdifus is purely Mcndelssohnian in 
character, in spite of its antique colouring ; while, as to the statement 
that no conductor is willing to make the experiment of producing it, 
the fact is that the work has been repeatedly performed in Ix>ndon, 
both at the Crystal Palace and. if v.e mistake not. by Mr. H. 
Leslie's choir. Such an incorrect statement ought not to go without 
contradiction. 



SHEET MUSIC— PIANO MUSIC. 

Grand Military March, by Beethoven, transcribed for the 
Piano by E Pauer (Augener & Co.), is a very effective adaptation 
of the brilliant and spirited march which Beethoven composed for 
one of the Austrian military bands. It is very faithful to the 
original and makes a capital piano piece. 

" Vivat Bacchus," Kondo for the Piano, on an air by Mozart, 
composed by E. Paver (Augener & Co.), is an excellently worked 
piece, the subject of which is taken from the Drinking Song in 
Mozart's Seraglio. We can heartily recommend it to teachers. 

Quite as good in a different style is the transcription of Adolar's 
Romance in " Euryanlhc," by t. Pauer (Augener A Co.), which 
we can also honestly recommend. 

Ten Eclogues for the Piano, by W.J. Tomaschek, edited by F. 
Pauer (Augener & Co.), are very interesting specimens of the style 
of a too much neglected, if not altogether forgotten, composer. 
Tomaschek was, in the early part of the present century, a cele- 
brated pianist, and numbered among his pupils Drcyschock. 
SchulhofTf. and Kuhe. These eclogues are distinguished not only 
for their musical beauty, but for their freshness and originality, and 
pianists in want of something new will do well to turn their attention 
to them. They are of only moderate difficulty. 

Six Fantaisiu dt Salon, four Piano, far Maurice Lee 
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We have before had occasion to speak favourably 
Lee's drawing-room pieces, and ihe present series is in no 



(Augener * Co ). 

of Mr Lee's drawing-room pieces, and the prese 
way inferior to its predecessors. It is, therefore, only necessary to 
add that the subjects of these six fantasias are *• Ijl Manola,'' de 
Henrion ; " Ah. cruel parting, '* Volkslicd : • ' L'ne Nuit a Grenade," 
dc Kreutier ; "Auf Fliigeln dcs Gesanges," by Mendelssohn; 
Mendelssohn's " Midsummer Night's Dream;" and Purccll's " Come 
unto these yellow sands.'' 

We are really at a loss what to say with respect to the next two 
batches of piano pieces which lie lieforc lis, as they are from the pens 
of those prolific writers Messrs. SCOTSON Ci.akk and Edouard 
Dobn. By the former we have five pieces -"' Les Clothes du Soir" 
'• Le Pafilton." "U Ziugara," " Tht Blue Pells of Scotland." and 
"Home, tweet home:'' and by the latter three— "Sea Dreams," 
"Fauif (Spohr's). and " Fra Diaxolo" (Augener A Co.). We 
have so frequently had occasion to notice other works by the same 
writers, from which these differ, so far as we can sec, in no material 
respect, that we can only say that teachers in search of novelty will 
find them useful as light drawing-room pieces. 

" Bianca," Barcarolle, and " l.e Chant de< Feuilles." Idylle. four 
Piano, far E. PALADILHE (Cramer & Co. >. are two tittle' piece* of 
only moderate difficulty, but of more than average merit. 

" Triitt Exill," Transcription, par Henri Roskuxn (Cramer 
& Co.), is pretty, but somewhat commonplace. 

■Jeux a* En/ants." Etude varitt. four le Piano, far C. W. J. 
Becker (Augener it Co.), is constructed on a not very original 
theme, but the variations arc interesting and clever. 

" Tht /daunting Strain.' Melody, arranged for the Piano by Til. 
Maas ( Cramer& Co.), though we cannot say that it has haunted 
us. is pretty notwithstanding. But we are curious to know what 
language is 1 1 tree eordtt " (n 
the piece. 

Impromptu, for the Piano, by Alice Marv Smith (Cramer & 
Co.). is a very plrsising and well-written little piece. 

We have three pieces for the piano, by M. LAPVBM'I'I (Cramer & 
Co.). The first, " Lt Bon Petcur," Caprice, is pretty but not very 
original ; the second. " La Fontaine.'' docs not rise above the aver- 
age ; the third, " L'Etoile Rouge" Polka, is a good dancing-piece. 

Tht Spinning Song from " Der Flieecndt Hollander;' tran- 
scribed byJi/LKS Bkissac (Cramer & Co.), is a capital arrangement 
of this popular melody, and not too difficult for average players. 

■ Lt Jaguar. 1'atse four It Piano, far Chevalier uk Kontski 
(Cramer 4: Co.). is a good showy piece, the principal subject of 
which is to be found note for note in the first movement of Weber's 



OA which occurs twice in the course of 



•Lteder ohnt Worte." for Piano or Harmonium, by C. A. 
Emrenfeciiter ( Brewer & Co.). This piece, which is rather poor, 
is called "Lieder " on the cover, and •■ Lied inside. Why ? 

Lastly, wc have a number of pieces of dance music, which we 
must dismiss as briefly as possible. They are nil >cry fair of their 
kind, though none arc particularly striking. All are published by 
Cramer & Co., and the names arc " Tht Aquarium Galop," by 
James F. Simpson. ■ Tht Waratah Walts," by Teannettk 

TALLERMANN. - Tht Linda Walls. " by C. H. R. MARRIOTT (which, 
by the way, is the best of the lot), and • • The Littlt Cuy Pewits 
(Hippopotamus) Quadrilles." by J. Bertram. This last will be a 
special favourite with children, because of its illustrated title and 
should be ^purchased by all who are anxious 10 sec what the Hippo- 
- 5 docs not look like. 



SONGS. 

'• Murmuring Strtamltts,' Lullaby, bv Odoakdo Barki (Cramer 
kCo ). is a very graceful and pleasing little ballad, winch 
considerable musical feeling. 

" Mtetingand Pasting," 
& Co. ). is in no respect 

" By the Fire, Song, by M. K. DoORLV (Birbadocs : Bowen & 
Sons), is one of the most charming little songs we have met wilh for 
some time. The sentiment of the words is admirably echoed bv the 
music. 

"It" «ot always May; and '•.Hide with me; two Songs by 
Dr. C. S. Heap (Birmingham : Adams & Bcresford.) arc both good 
in very different styles ; the former is a spirited setting of Lone- 
fellow s verses, and the latter treats Lyte s well-known hymn The 
only point to which »e are inclined to take exception is the treat- 
t of the last verse of this hymn, in which modulation* are so 

te feeling of the original 



key. 

"Urd.imy^tJts 



I Prayer from Gtdton, 



by Charles E. Horslxv (Cramer & Co.), shows the skill of • 
practised musician, but is not otherwise, to our thinking, very 
striking. 

" O Itt m dream that drtam again." Song, by Willi AM MET- 
CALFE (Cramer & Co.), is somewhat original, but not particularly 
pleasing. 

■ Lay of tht Lost DM." by Cleveland Wican (Lam bom Cock 
& Co ). is a very pleasing and simple little setting of a poem fiom 
Kingslcy's " Watcr-Babtcs." 

Curiously enough, we have also another setting of the same words, 
by Alfred Plimpton (Cramer & Co ). For ourselves, we rather 
prefer Mr. Wigan's version ; but both are good, and opinions will 
probably differ on the subject . 

"Eastern Loie-Song;' by Cleveland Wigan (Lam bom Cock 
& Co.), is a charming little piece, which we think is sure to be 
popular. 

" Thoughts of Heaven;' Sacred Song, by Blrthold ToCRs(Duff 
& Stewart), and " Oh, comt again, sweet loie, in May," Duet, by 
the same (Lamborn Cock), are written with their composer's usual 
skill. The former is our favourite. 

•' Morning Dawns (" Le Rcveil " dc Victor Hugo), Song, by B. 
LCTCEN (Augener & Co. ), is a very good specimen of a French song. 
There is a piquancy both in rhythm and melody, which will be likely 
to make it popular. 

Coimrta, ftt« 

CRYSTAL PALACE. 

Mr Manks's benefit concert, which may be regarded as the bridge 
between the classical symphonic concerts of winter and the 
lighter operatic entertainments of summer, partook largely of the 
character of both, and attracted an unusually large audience. The 
directors of long series of concerts seem to have found by experience 
that it is their best policy to make them as even as possible. It has 
been found that an unusually sensational and attractive concert of a 
scries usually diminishes the attendance of the succeeding concert. 
Hence the usually level quality of the Crystal Palace and Monday 
Popular Concerts, the programmes of which generally seem to be 
draw n up under ihe idea that the introduction of some exceptionally 
attractive or unfamiliar work must he counterbalanced by works of 
an opposite character. For instance, a work by Schumann, Liszt, 
or Wagner is pretty sure to appear in company with works of ihe 
simplest and most elementary character, which those who care for the 
former least wish to hear. Whether this be a safe policy it is difficult 
to determine. If too strenuously adhered too, there is certainly 
the risk of failing to fully satisfy any one. To satisfy the tastes of 
all at a single concert attended by such large audiences as con- 
gregate at the Crystal Palace seems almost hopeless. To mix up 
ballads and operatic songs with the symphonies and overtures of 
the greatest masters, though common enough, is so incongruous, 
and it is so certain that those who care for the one do not care for 
the other, that it seems worth the consideration of the directors of 
these concerts whether it would not serve them better to divide 
them into two parts, giving the vocal music in one part and the 
insirumental in another, or 10 give alternate concerts of vocal and 
orchestral music. 

The present was an exceptional occasion, and extreme pains were 
taken to conciliate the individual taste of every class of hearers. 
Thus, for the classicists there were Schubert's unfinished symphony 
in B minor, the overture and opening chorus from Mendelssohn's 
Walpurgis Aight, and Beethoven's choral fantasia ; with Mr. C. 
Halle* at the pianoforte, and the vocal parts in the hands of Mme. 
Otto-Alvesleben, Miss Bessie Goode, Miss Annie Butterworth. 
Messrs. Henry Guy. Wadmore. H. A. Pope, and the Crystal 
Palace Choir. For those who delight in the virtuosity of a violinist 
a fantasia by Ernst was plavcd by M me. Norman-N*ruda. For 
those who find their highest rh.i;ni in tin: human voice, there was a 
varied selection of vocal music by Mmes. Otto-AIveslcben, Ostava 
Torriani, Sig. Agncsi and Mr. Sims Reeves. For those who have 
a leaning to the "future," there was the overture to Tannhduttr, 
which, whatever may be its fate in the future, has certainly established 
itself as a prime favourite of (he present. The loud appli 
which Mr. Manns was greeted on his appearance in the « 
as well as on the close of his entertainment, fully showed I 
lion in which he is held here. 

A look back at the past series of winter concerts seems to show 
that there has been no falling off either from the interest or the 
excellence of those of last year. In some respects an advance has 
la no former season has so much 
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bestowed upon the production of works by English composers. 
Among the most important of the works heard here for the first time 
may be enumerated Mr. Crowther Alwyn's Mass in F ; J. Brahms's 
serenade, in D ; Mr. Cowen's Festival overture and symphonv, 
No. a, in f; Mr. Gadsby's overture, Andromeda ; Dr. Hilled 
Dramatic fantasia ; Hcnseft's pianoforte concerto, played by Mr. 
Oscar Beringer ; Mr. Prom's organ concerto (Dr. Stainer) ; Julius 
Rietz's " I-ustspiel " overture; Rubinstein's pianoforte concerto. 
No. 4, in D minor (Mr. Fritz Hartvigson) ; Mr. Shakespeare's 
concert overture in d ; Schubert's symphony, No. 5, in k flat. 
Schumann's introduction and allegro for pianoforte, Op. oi (Mine. 
Schumann) ; Mr. Wingham's Festal overture in c ; and Wagner's 
overture to tftcnsi. Interesting and comprehensive in their scope 
as these concerts have been, we cannot but think that room might 
have been found for a more adequate presentation of works of the 
modern school, as represented by Liszt, Beriioz, Warmer. &c, both 
with advantage to the Crystal Palace Company and to the satisfaction 
of the subscribers to their concerts. 

The first of the summer scries of concerts was £i\cn in the concert- 
room, instead of, is heretofore, in the central transept. The great 
bulk of the audience was doubtless attracted by the artists from 
Her Majesty * Opera. Mdlle. Titiens, Mme. Trcbclli-Bcttini, S:g. 
Mongini. and Sig. Agnesi. For musicians the interest of the concert 
centred in Dr. Hans von Billow's playing of Beethoven's concerto, 
No. 4, in C major. Speaking of its revival by Mendelssohn at 
Leipzig, in 1836, just eighteen years aftrr it had first been played by 
Beethoven himself, Schumann writes : " This day Mendelssohn 
played tlie G major concerto of Beethoven, with a power and finish 
that transported usall. 1 received apleasurc from it such as I have 
never enjoyed, and I sat in my place without moving a muscle or 
even bieathmg-afraid of making the least noise." Schumann's 
account of Mendelssohn's rendering of the work may fairly be 
applied to Von BUlow's, with the addition that the two cadenzas 
introdi cci by him, and which were of his own composing, were 
admirably suited to display the genius of the modern " Broadwood," 
and at the same time in thorough keeping w ith the general character 
of the work. No less a treat, but one of a different kind, was 
his plating of Chopin's notturno. in D flat. Op. 37. and Liszt's 
•• Chant Polonaise vari<? et Mazurka btillante." 

*.* When speaking of the performance of the choral symphony 
in our 'ast issue, we felt constrained to express our dissatisfaction 
with the tone of Mr. Wanns's new oboist, Herr Uschmann. Though 
the justice of our remarks has been fully admitted, it has been met 
with an explanation to the effect that Hcrr Uschmann, a new- 
comer, was labouring under great disadvantages, owing to the 
pitch of the orchestra being so different to that of his instrument, 
that he was obliged to pare down his rccd and thus spoil its tone. 
Herr Uschmann comes to us with the t*»t credentials, having for 
three years filled the post of first oboist at the far-famed concerts of 
the Gcwandhaus. Leipzig. It is but due to him to stale that subse- 
quent hearings have removed the unfavourable impression he at first 
created. 



DR. HANS VON BULOWS RECITALS. 

The success which has attended Dr. von Billow's three " Recitals" 
has been one quite unprecedented within our recollection. We can 
recall no instance of a pianist so rapidly gaining the ear of the 
many. On no former occasion of an afternoon performance have 
we seen St. James's Hall so densely packed as it was at his third 
and last recital. The amount and variety of music brought forward, 
and literally recited by him from memory, is truly astonishing. 
Bach has been represented by his three preludes and fugues for 
organ, in B minor, A minor, and E minor, transcribed for pianoforte 
by Liszt : Beethoven, by his sonatas. Op. 37, No. " Moonlight, " 
Op. 33. No 3, in F. flat, Op. 81, " Les Adieux, L' Absence, ct le 
Rctour," Op. tio. in A flat, and Op. in, in c minor; Scarlatti, bv 
his "Fuga del Gatto;" Mozart, by a "Minuet ct Gigue ;" and 
Schumann, by his Carnaral a Vienne." Op. 26. The illustrations 
of Chopin, numbering at least a dozen, and therefore too numerous 
to recapitulate, were among the most welcome, as likely to tend to 
rescue this composer from the unmerited neglect which of late years 
he has met with in 1 ngland. Among the works of living composers 
there have been several by Liszt, a set of twenty-five variations 
and fugue on an air of Handel, by J. Brahms, Op. 34, an andante 
and toccata, Op. 12. by Rheinbcrger, a gavotte, by Gotthard, and 
a suite. Op. 37. by J. Raff, all of which proved more or less re- 
markable as compositions, and in Dr. von Bulow's hands were 
conducive of extreme pleasure and satisfaction. That Dr. von 
Bttlow's playing has given unqualified satisfaction to all cannot be 
said. Since there are those still to be found among musicians, who 
professedly do not admire Schubert, Schumann, or Mdnve. Schu- 
mann's playing ink is not a matter which surprises us. It is 



easily accounted for : here in England far many years past we have 
been taught to regard the school of J. B. Cramer, as it has been 
handed down to us by Cipriani Potter, Stemdalc Bennett, and 
others, as the school pjr excellence of pianoforte playing. In 
Germany a school of a warmer and more poetical temperament has 
at the same time been gradually growing up. It has occasionally 
been brought before us both by executants and composers : that we 
should readily accept it was not to be expected. It has been 
reserved for Dr. von Billow to bring it before us in its most con- 
vincing light 

Henceforth a revolution in the style of our pianoforte playing 
may be looked for. As it has often been remarked that Mime. 
Schumann's warmth of style, since her acceputi 'c licre as the greatest 
pianist that has regularly visited us of late years, has influenced that 
of several of our representative resident ptatus's, h> it may safely be 
predicted that the astonishing success Dr. \on liitow has met with 
during his late visit to us will be followed by III t- results, but in a 
more extended degree. Thai henceforth he may be looked for as 
an annual visitor is much to be wished. 



PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 

The announcement of Dr. Hans von Bulow's first appearance in 
England attracted an unusually numerous audience to the third 
concert. Though indisposed, and therefore not in his "best form" 
of playing, the touch of the master was, nevertheless, at once apparent 
in his rendering of Beethoven"-, concerto in r. flat. The audience, at 
all times more ready to recognise merit in an executant who comes 
before them for the first time, than in a composer who is stiangc to 
them, evinced their satisfaction with the utmost warmth. After 
his playing subsequently of Bach's chromatic fantasia and fugue in 
D minor, their enthusiasm far exceeded anything of the kind we have 
ever witnessed at a ITiilharmonic concert. After three recalls, he 
was compelled, notwithstanding the late hour of the evening, to 
return to the piano, and gave with striking effect the two 
" Passpieds " from Bach's " English" Suite in G minor. From this 
moment, whatever critics bound down by canons of conventionality 
might say, his success in England was fullv assured. On each 
subsequent occasion of his appearar.ee this has become the more 
apparent. Of his artistic career and characteristics as an executant 
we have spoken in another column ; and further comment we reserve 
for our notice below of his "Recitals." Itic symphonies brought 
forward were Haydn's in G (letter q), known also as the " Oxford," 
from its having been composed for the Oxford Commemoration of 
1791, and Mendelssohn's Reformation. The overtures were Sir W. 
Stcmdale Bennett's "Naiades" and Wagner's Fliegemle HMUnier. 
Both were welcome, but it was too bad to delegate so important, so 
picturesque and comparatively unfamiliar a work as that of Wagner's 
to the tail of an over-long programme. The vocalists were Mdme. 
Otto-AIvesleben. and Mdlle. Gclmina Valdi. 

The novelty of the fourth conceit was a violin-concerto, in u 
minor, composed by Mr. G. A. Macfarren expressly for Hcrr 
Ludwig Straus, by whom it was performed in masterly style- 
concise in the form, lying gratefully for the soloist, and generally 
agreeable to listen to, it is a work which does honour to its com- 
poser ; but the applause which it evoked must be put down to 
patriotism ratlicr than to the exciting quality of the work itself. 
This might have been intended for the executant, but with his usual 
modesty Herr Straus declined to accept it for himself, and it did 
not cease till the composer was led up to the orchestra to bow his 
acknowledgments It is not often in these days that a flute player 
appears as a soloist at classical concerts. On'the present occasion 
Mr. Oluf Svendsen came forward as an able exponent of the 
Andante Rondo from Molique's Flute C oncerto, Op. 69. Though, 
from a musical point of view, such wcrks arc not generally among 
the most interesting, it would lie well for our orchestras were the 
members of the wind department more frequently admitted to 
appear as soloists, for nothing lend , so much as an encouragement 
to further improvement as the chance of sometimes appearing In such a 
capacity. The symphonies w ere Morart's. in c . not the more familiar 
Jupiter, but that variously known as No. 6, and as Op. 34 in 
BreitkopIT and Hand's edition, and which Ferdinand Hillcr has 
aptly suggested might as appropriately Ik- christened the '/""■>, as 
the other (with the fugue) is known as the Jvfitcr and Beet- 
hoven's in c minor. Tbc overtures were Cherubim's Anaerton, and 
Mozart's L4 Naze di Figaro ,- the vocalists. Mdlle. Alwirva Valleria 
and Mdlle. Justine Macvitz, neither of whom, whatever may be 
the estimation in which they are held at He.- Majesty's Opera, 
appeared to make much impression upon a Philharmonic audience. 

WAGNER SOCIETY. 

The third concert given under the direction of Mr. E. Dannr- 
reuther, was quite as Interesting and as great a success as either of 
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its predecessors. It commenced with the overture to Dtr Fliegend* 
Hollander, which had already been attempted on several previous 

i/lnH Vv . I ■ nal.l f,„ « I . — . 4 _ — - a ft 2 ' — -I £ * -It 



in London, but only now for the first time received full 
justice. Like a true prophet as he is. Lisit predicted twenty years 
ago thai this overture, by reason of its contents and form and the 
difficulty of understanding its meaning, would not atiain such rapid 
popularity, and be so read iiy acccpiei! as t 1 uiri;urti • T.nnh er, 
or the prelude to Lohengrin. Nevertheless, the gloomy picture it 
presents, with its strongly marked colouring, and strangely rounded 
outline. Its dense clouds and uncertain gleams of light, its forcible 
1 of tortured feeling, is scarcelv less a masterpiece. What 
.ily affecting drama it represents to us ! The bursting and 
dashing in pieces of everything around ! The convulsions of nature 
and of a despairing heart ! Stormy waves and stormy passions ! 
Hoarse growling thunder and imprecations ! A flood stirred up. a 
soul stirred up I The hissing of a hurricane, and the furious rage of 
scorn ! It may best be regarded as a musical narration of the 
Dutchman's woes and his final redemption ; but (o enter thoroughly 
into its meaning and to appreciate it fully, one must be familiar 
with the drama to which it forms the prelude. It was followed by 
the "Procession Music, 1 ' Lisas song-" Euch Luflen," and the 
introduction to the third act from Ljshengrtn. Elizabeth's pravcr— 
"Allmicht'ge lungfrau.'* and the overture to TannhHuser, which 
had all been heard at previous concerts and were repeated in 
compliance with numerous requests. As on the former occasions, 
the audience insisted upon a repetition of the instrumental selection 
from Lohengrin, recalled Mdmc. Otto Alvcslebcn after each of her 
songs, and would have gladly heard the overture to Tannh&uier a 
second time. Mr. Dannreuther then resigned the HUon to Dr. 
Hans von Bttlow. whose method of conducting is as remarkable as 
bis skill as a pianist. Trusting to his memory, which is prodigious, 
as he docs in his pianoforte playing, he conducts even entire operas 
of Wagner without a score to refer to. First, however, he played 
Beethoven's fifteen variations in R flat, on a theme which occurs in 
the music to Prometheus, and subsequently in the finale to the 
" Eroica " symphony in a manner which excited the audience to the 
highest pitch of enthusiasm. Then followed what to those who 
have studied Wagner most deeply must have proved the most 
interesting item of the evening's entertainment, vir. : the introduc- 
tion and the finale to the third act of Tristan und /wide. With 
this stupendous work, Wagner may truly be said to have inaugu- 
rated a new era in art. Here be is heard at his grandest. As did 
the Meistersinger selection at the two previous concerts, so again 
these two excerpts from Tristan admirably served to illustrate 
the master's later manner. The " Huldigung sMarsch," a gorgeous 
1 of military music, written in homage to the King of 
1 his accession to the throne, March loth, 1864, but for 
the first hearing of which in England we are indebted to Mr. 
Walter Bachc, concluded the evening with the utmost UUt. 

MUSICAL UNION MATINEES. 
"Sicnor" Jaki.i., as Professor Ella announced him, probably on 
account of his having been born at Trieste, but who, on the ground 
of his musicianship, which is thoroughly German, should have 
been announced as " Herr," was the lion of the third matinee. 
Justly a favourite here, he has on various occasions been the means 
of introducing new works by Schumann, (Jade, Urahms, &c. At 
his suggestion. Schubert's quintett, in A maior, Op. 114, for piano- 
forte, violin, viola, violoncello and contra-basso, was played here 
for the first time. Though not one of the most striking of Schubert's 
concerted works, its generally melodious character, and the variations 
on the Lied "Die Forelle," fully justified its revival. As soloist 
Herr Jaell was heard to the fullest advantage in an impromptu in 
G sharp minor, Op. 139. by Stephen Heller, a nocturne in I flat, 
by Chopin, and in the scherzino from Schumann's " Faschings- 
schwank aus Wien," for which, on its being redemanded, he sub- 
stituted another movement from the same work. With M. Lasserre 
he was associated in Mendelssohn's "Variations Concertants," in 
I>, Op. 17, for violoncello and pianoforte, and with M. Vicuxtcmps 
in an aria and gavotte, from a suite by M. Vieuxtemps— a quaint 
and highly effective work in happy imitation of the old Italian 
school. Beethoven's quartett in c. Op. 59, No. 3, the last of the 
three dedicated to Pnncc Kasoumoffsky, was finely played by 
MM. Vieuxtemps. Wiener. Van Waefclghcm and Lasserre. Welcome 
at any time, it proved an unusual treat to Professor Ella's patrons, 
for it had not been heard at the Musieal Union during the last 
twenty years, the last occasion being in 1853. 



MR. C. HALLfiS RECITALS. 
Mr. C 



with Mdme. Norman-Nlruda, Herr Straus and Signor Piatti. As 
concerted works predominate at these entertainments, of which he 
has commenced a series of eight, they now partake more of the 
character of concerts than of "recitals" properly so called. A 
special interest attaches to them from the promise that at each, one 
or more of the concerted pieces will invariably be selected Irom 
works )>clonging to the modern German school - from Schumann 
to Brahms, Raff, &c. Already several unfamiliar works, the im- 
portance of w hich fully justified Mr. Halle in bringing them lorward, 
have been heard to the delight and insttuction of his audience. 
Among the most important may be named a trio, in 0 rr.ajcr. Op. 8, 
a quartett, in G minor, Op. 25. and a quintett, in f minor, Op. 35, by 
Brahms, and a trio, in G major, Op. tia. by J. Raft. In other 
respects Mr. HalUS's programmes have been happily varied by the 
introduction of works, both solo and concerted, by Bach, Haydn, 



ROYAL ALBERT HALL. 

With daily orchestral and vocal concerts, and frequent perfor- 
mances by the Royal Albert Hall Choral Society, under Ihe direc- 
tion of Mr. Joseph Bamby, with operatic concerts by the 
of Her Majesty's Theatre, under the direction of Mr. W. G. ' 
and other occasional entertainments, it is quite impossible to keep 
account of the musical activity manifested here of late. The late 
revival by Mr. Bamby of Handel's Belshattar, should not pass 
unnoticed, and we hope that an early repetition of it will enable 
us to revert to it. It should be added, too, that Ihe daily orches- 
tral performances, which have been varied and enterprising in cha- 
racter, have, during the last month been supplemented by concerts of 
Ihe Royal Albert Hall Choral Society on Saturday evenings, a 
speciality of which, with a view to the convenience ol those coming 
from a distance, consists in the fact of their commencing at seven 
o'clock, and terminating at nine. At the first, Athatxe, Lately, 
and other favourite works by Mendelssohn were heard ; the second, 
which took place on the Queen's birthday, was mainly devoted to 
popular ballads and part-songs, the only orchestral works being a 
"Birthday March," by C. A. Barry— the first instalment of the 
promised new works by English composers— and Weber's Jubilee 
overture, both appropriate to Ihe occasion. 



Mr. Arthur J. Barth's concert took place at St. George's Hall, 
on April 26th — just too late for notice 111 our last number. The 
principal pieces of the very excellent programme were Mendelssohn's 
liio in c minor, in which Mr. Barth was assisted by Messrs. 
Polliticr and Paquc ; Chopin's polonaise foi piano and violoncello ; 
Schubert's Rondo Brillant for piano and violin ; and BceUiovcn's 
greal .sonata. Op. 53. admirably played by Mr. Barth, a pianist of no 
mean ability, who also gave two short solos by Schumann. The 
vocal music was contriliuted by Mmc. Florence Lancia, Miss L. 
Braham. Miss Jessie Royd. and Mr. J. W. Tumcr. 

Miss Agnes /imnieimann gave her evening concert at the 
Hanover Square Rooms, on April 29th, assisted by Mmc. Norman- 
Nc'ruda and Messrs. Straus and Daubert in the instrumental depart- 
ment, and by Miss Abbic Whinery and Mmc. Anna Rcgan-Schimon 
(the latter in place of Mr. Santley, who was indisposed) as vocalists. 
Miss Zimmermann has been so frequently heard in public that il is 
sutierfluous to do more than allude to the excellence of her playing. 
We think it, however, to be regretted that she should have selected 
for her only solo so comparatively uninteresting a piece as Handel's 
overture to Ariodante, clever though her transcription for the 
piano certainly is, The concerted music comprised her own musi - 
cianly "Suite'' in five movements, for piano, violin, and violoncello. 
Brahms s interesting though far too diffuse piano quartett in g minor, 
Mendelssohn's sanations in d for piano and violoncello, and Schu- 
bert's rondo in B minor for piano and violin. 

Mr. Ridley Prentice's evening concert took place at Hanover 
Square Rooms, on the 14th ult. It commenced with a posthumous 
quartett movement in C minor, by Schubert, only recently published, 
and w hich on its first appearance was noticed in our review columns. 
It was played (we believe for the first lime in ihls country) by 
Messrs. H. Holmes. Folkcs, Hann. and I'ctlit, and, as it fully 
deserved, met with a hearty reception. Mr. Prentice played P 



boven's sonata in r minor. Op. 57, exceedingly well. Among other 
pieces performed were Weber s sonata for piano and clarinet 
(Messrs. lYentice and I-ararus), Mendelssohn's variations in D for 
piano and violoncello, and Prom's piano quintett in G, Op. 3. The 
vocalists were Miss Kalhcnnc Poynir, Mmc I^atey (who was 
encored in a very pleasing sacred song by the concert-giver), and 
Mr. W. H. Cummings. 

A series of five concerts, which, owing to the locality in which 
they were given, have not met with the notice they deserved, has 
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just been brought to a close at the Gloucester Hall, Brixton Road. 
They were given by Mr. J. B. Wade Thirlwall. who showed his 
skill both as a violinist and I singer. The pressure on our space 
will only allow us to name the chief works brought forward. These 
were a trio by Brod, for piano, oboe, and bassoon ; a trio in 
D for piano, violin, and violoncello, by Mr. Thirlwall ; I'rout's piano 
quintctt in G : Beethoven's sonata in P for piano and violin : 
Mayseder's duet in G for two violins ; and two movements of a 
quintctt by Rcicha. for flute, oboe, clarinet, bassoon, and horn. So 
much novelty is seldom to be met with in suburban concerts, 
and Mr. Thirlwall deserves great credit for his 



The Brixton Choral Society, conducted by Mr. William Lemarc. 
gave a ]>erformance of Mendelssohn's Elijah on the 26th tilt. The 
principal vocalists announced were Mmc. Florence I.ancia, Miss 
Adelaide Newton, Mr. Wilbye Cooper, and Mr. Robert Hilton. 

MLLB. Sophia Flora HKtl.BRON gave a farewell concert on 
the 7th ult. As the programme was not advertised, and the young 
lady's dress was. we conclude that this was considered of the greater 
importance, and have therefore much pleasure in stating that it was 
on view previous to the concert at a fashionable West-end milliner's I 
The advertisement suggests a curious speculation as to whether 
performers are paid to wear particular dresses, just as they art paid 
to sing royally songs ! 

The third of Mr. Parker's Subscription Concerts at Epsom, on 
the 22nd ult.. brought several interesting works to a hearing. The 
programme included Mozart's seldom-performed trio in E ; Beet- 
hoven's sonata in G, Op. 30. No. 3, for piano and violin ; Scliubeit's 
impromptu in c minor, capitally p'laycd by the conccrt-gner . Men- 
delssohn's variations in o for pmno and violoncello : Haydn's 
sparkling piano trio in <\ No. 3 ; and a new and interesting piano 
duet (MS.), by Mr. Charles li. Stephens, played by the composer 
and Sir. Proiil. The vocalist was Miss Tomsctt, a student, we 
understand, of the London Academy of Music. 

AT a recent concert (on the 20th ult.), by Mr. George Tolhurst's 
choir, al the lx>wer Norwood Institute, were introduced part songs 
by Gounod, Macfarrcn. Benedict, and Dr. Stewart ; also a selec- 
tion, including a dozen "numbers" from the conductor's much 
talked of oratorio, Ruth. The attendance, we hear, was numerous, 
and the music an undoubted success. 

A series of programmes and newspaper reportshave been sent to 
us of Mr. and Mme. Fletcher's fortnightly chamber concerts at 
Southampton. We have not s[>ace to notice them in detail ; but 
they deserve a word of hearty commendation for the excellent selec- 
tion of music. Besides the standard works of Haydn. Mozart, and 
Beethoven, we find such pieces as the quartern of Onslow, Fesca, 
Krommer, and others. 

The Glasgow Musical Festival will take place in the first week of 
November, and is to consist of six grand concerts. First concert, 
Mendelssohn's Eli/ah ; second, miscellaneous works ; third. Sir M. 
Costa's Eli; fourth, miscellaneous works; fifth, Mr. H. Smart's 
Jacob (specially composed for the festival) and other works : and 
sixth, the Mtuith. 'Pie artists already engaged are : — Mile. 
Titiens, Mile. Carols. Miss Edilh Wynne, Mmc. Trebelli-Beltini. 
Mme. Patey, Mr. Vernon Rigby, Mr. Kdward Lloyd, Mr. Sanlley, 
and Mr. Lewis Thomas. 

We are requested to announce that Mr. Berthold Tours has 
resigned his position in the orchestras of the Royal Italian Opera 
and the Sacred Harmonic Society, for the purpose of devoting the 
whole of his time to composition and tuition. 

Upon the recommendation of Sir Frederick Gore Ousclcy, Sir 
Julius Benedict, Sir George J. Klvey, and Sir John Goss. the degree 
of Doctor in Music has been conferred upon Mr. C. G. Verrinder, 
Mus. Uac. Oxon., by the Archbishop of Canterbury, 

Cherubim's and Requiem Mass in V minor, for male voices only, 
was executed for the first time in this country on Monday, the 5th 
ult, at Farm Street Church. It produced the deepest impression 
on all who heard it, especially the Dies \rx and the Agnus Dei. 

On the tst, and, and 3rd of this month, the 50th I.ower Rhenish 
Musical Festival takes place al Aix-la-Chapelle. under the direc- 
tion of Hof-Kapellmeister Dr. Julius Rietz and Musikdirector F. 
Brcunung. The following artists have promised their assistance :— 
the ladies Clara Schumann, Maria Wildt, Gompert-Beltelhcim, and 

" Joh. Lauterbach (violin}. 



Messiah, and day. " Credo " from b minor Mass by Bach ; •• Dw 
btissende David. " Cantata by Mozart ; the olh symphony by Beet- 
hoven. 3rd day, Jubilee overture by Rietz; overture, .\ft,i<ummer 
Sight's Dream. Mendelssohn ; piano concerto by Schumann : 9th 
violin concerto by Spohr ; vocal pieces by Haydn, Gluck. Weber, 
Franz, Schubert, and others. 

Wagner s Walkkrt has just been revived, with great success, at 
Munich. 

Appointment.— Mr. Charles F. Combe, choirmaster of St. 
Olave's, Southwark. and St. John's. Pancras, has been appointed 
also choirmaster to St. James s, Paddington. 

All communications respecting Contributions should be addressed 
to the Editor, and must be accompanied by the name 
of the writer, as a guarantee of good faith. 

The Editor cannot undertake to return Rejected I 
tions. 

Business letters should be addressed to the Publishers. 
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CONCERTANTE DUET, 

IN A MAJOR, 

For Harmonium and Piano, by 
EBENEZER PROUT. 

Op. 6, price I2». 
London : AUGF.NER & Co., 86, Newgate Street.' 



W. A. MOZART. 

30 Songs, 
With English and German Words. 
Edited by E. PATTER. 

(English Translations by H. Stevens.) 
8vo, net, 6s. Bound, net, 8s. 

LONDON : AUGENER & Co., 86, Newgate Street. 



F. MENDELSSOHN-BARTHOLDY'S 

VOCAL ALBUM, 

52 SONGS, 

With English and German Word*. Edited by E. PAUER. 
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Messrs. Max Hubert. Adolph Schulze, and J 
The programme will be— ist day. festival 



ROBERT SCHUMANN. 
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BRISSLER. March. Pianoforte Duet 

CRAMER, F. Potpourri. Pianoforte Solo 
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DORN, ED. Transcription for Piano Solo (Illustrated) 
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Wedding March. Piano Solo 

Wedding March. Piano Duet 
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1. Spinners' Song. " Sumni' und bruaun' du gutea Radchen.** 

2. Sailors' Chorus. " Steuermann ! Lass die Wacht " 

3. Ballad. ' ' Trait Ihr da* SehifT Im M eere an. " 

4. Duct. " Mein Hera roll Treue." 

$. Duet. " Ach ! ohne Weib und Kind." « 
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OVERTURE. Full Score 

,, Orchestra Paris net o ta o 

„ Pianoforte Duet, Transcribed by Pa v EH o 7 o 

,. Pianoforte Solo. Tranacribed by PaI'HR 040 

INTRODUCTION and CHOR , Der Norwegiachen Matroaen. 

Full Score net o 4 6 

SPINNER LIED. Arranged for OrcheUra by Rummer, Or 

chestra Part* net o 1 1 o 
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CRAMER. Potpourri, for Piano Solo 
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JOHN SEBASTIAN BACH AND GEORGE 
FREDERICK HANDEL. 

A PARALLEL.* 

IT is almost impossible to resist the temptation of 
side by side for comparison these two great 
Handel and Bach ; sons of the same country 
/t c #en of the same division of it, the electorate of 
Saxony— born in the same year, both struck with blindness 
before their death, their lives and career, their aims and 
ideas present so many analogous features that some in- 
dulgence may be claimed for dwelling on it. It was 
more than chance, this simultaneous appearance of two 
mighty geniuses destined to effect reforms in almost every 
branch of music The chief aim of both was directed 
towards a realisation of the highest and most ideal prin- 
ciples of the art ; but the means they adopted and the 
ways by which they reached their goal were quite diffe- 
rent ; and very fortunate was this difference, for we owe 
to it a double development of the art, which would other- 
wise not have been attained. For we have here, instead 
of two artists standing opposed to each other as rivals, 
two natures working together, though unconsciously, to- 
wards a higher and nobler completeness of the art they 



as if 

" SU^Sa** VllZZ Si 

inasmuch as one mind had not the capacity to conceive 
all the elements that make up the entirety of an artistic 
work of the highest class. The gifts had been divided ; 
for here we have two composers who, although their works 
show many diverging characteristic features, nevertheless 
meet at length ; for their final and highest intentions and 
aspirations are identical. 

We find Sebastian Bach diving into the very depths 
of religious feeling ; indeed, so entirely was he penetrated 
by the most pious tendencies of his time, that his genius 
was only called forth in its highest development by a 
subject deeply and immediately connected with the mys- 
teries of religion. If we except a little insignificant 
operetta, we do not find that he ever composed a lyrical 
drama, or cared to cultivate the field of secular music, 
save in his instrumental works. The bent of his genius 
was chiefly towards lyrical composition, and the true 
value of his artistic development is perhaps seen more 
fully and clearly in his instrumental than in his vocal 
compositions. The scope of Handel's activity was a wider 
arid more extended one ; and it is the dramatic feeling 
which reigns foremost in his ideas ; the opera was his 
principal school, and history was the field which yielded 
the fullest and most abundant harvests to this mighty 
toiler of the artist-world. His religious faith took fast 
hold of the entire Biblical history ; and his free and in- 
dependent mind, unfettered by any temporary religious 
fashion or sectarian bias, enabled him to recognise direct 
from revelation, and the recorded truth, the unchangeable 
and the eternal in the Divine law. He wrote few essen- 
tially sacred works for the immediate use of the Church ; 
but in his oratorios the religious is never at war with 
the secular principle. H is artistic feeling is more reveren- 
tial and appreciative, more descriptive and universal, and 
i are to be found in vocal 



An analogy with their artistic activity is to be found in 
their outward life. Bach's lot was cast in a narrower 
sphere. Little accustomed to mix with the world, and 
far more secluded than Handel, he never left Germany ; 
and during the twenty-seven years he held the appoint- 
ment as Cantor of the St. Thomas' School of Leipzig, the 
only journey he undertook was on the occasion of his 
well-known, interesting, and highly satisfactory visit to 
Frederick the Great of Prussia. But this retirement was 
due more to his individual taste than to ordinary circum- 
nces. Bach did not, like Handel, strive to assimilate, 
to speak, a generality of artistic influences with his 
a genius. Handel was influenced by three d ~ 
countries, Germany, Italy, and England, though he i 
from the two latter only so much as proved the 
sality of his mind without effacing his German nationality. 
It is a question whether foreign travel and foreign study 
would have had such an influence on Bach as they had 
on Handel. Although Bach wrote overtures in the 
French, and concertos in the Italian style, his German 
character everywhere preponderates. Again, we would 
not say that Handel became an Italian because he appre- 
ciated the models of Scarlatti or Steffani ; by such studies 
he obtained a breadth and fulness as well for his outward 
life as for his art ; whilst Bach, studying chiefly to bring 
all the specific German art-features to the highest perfec- 
tion, rather than to go beyond them, even in some degree 
kept aloof from foreign influences. Handel proved and 
matured his genius in every possible form ; he wrote 
church and chamber music. He worked his way through 
the " sound and fury " of the opera, till he gained the 
glorious calmness and clear splendour of the oratorio. 
Bach, on the other hand, sat at his beloved organ, quiet 
and serene, living his unobtrusive, idyllic, unworldly life 
in the sanctuary of the church. After his marvellous and 
incomparable works of instrumental music, he devoted his 
time to sacred works, and the fulness of Bach's intellec- 
tuality, and the strength of his religious devotion, revealed 
itself here with such wonderful power, that his works will 
endure so long as music itself snail last. 

Handel enjoyed the elastic and lively spirit of the 
Italians, and loved the noise and bustle of the London 
world. Bach's peaceful and quiet life rolled on like a 
placid stream in the quietude of an old-fashioned, steady- 
going German town. Although Bach's appointment as 
choir-master at Leipzig was a modest and unassuming 
one, it still offered to him manifold opportunities for the 
exercise of his great faculties ; and that he profited by 
these opportunities, his numerous motctts, cantatas, and 
minor sacred compositions bear witness. He had to r~- 
pose much, to conduct much, 1 
organ. Handel was best please 
tunity of employing his energetic 
pertinacity, in combating all possible obstacles. Not that 
he actually sought them ; but he certainly never attempted 
to avoid a difficulty by which he might gather experience 
and strength. First he conquered his father's opposition, 
which would have prevented his becoming a musician ; in 
Hamburg, by his industry and indomitable will he trium- 
phantly overcame the intrigues of his rivals ; he withstood 
the temptations offered by the prospect of a charming but 
luxurious and somewhat lazy life in Italy, and worked 
hard and zealously in furtherance of his art. When 
he became a bankrupt in London (through his unfortu- 
nate speculation as lessee of the Opera) he sat down 
with greater energy than ever to his desk, to compose 
oratorios. 

Through good and evil report he remained true and de- 



nuch, to play frequently on the 
pleased when he had an oppor- 
encrgetic mind, his wonderful 



with it, . 

3 1 



voted to his art, and did not seem to care for outward 
signs of distinction. He even refused to accept the 
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doctor's degree offered him by the University of 
wd retained his independence through all the 
of his life ; and this independence, a great and 
noble trait in Handel's character, did not originate in pride 
or stiffness. It was merely the natural and simple bearing 
of a man who finds in his work its exceeding great 
reward, and to whom accordingly the prizes that await the 
successful courtier, and the man of the world, arc but 
vanity and vexation of spirit. Bach, although his out- 
ward life was quiet and untroubled, had an artistic life as 
rich and fruitful as that of Handel ; an ever-active, won- 
derfully energetic enthusiasm for his art forbade him to 
rest on his laurels, or to be satisfied with what he had done, 
while yet there was more to achieve. Higher and higher 
his genius soared to reach the point that shone forth to 
his master-mind, a distant star that beckoned him ever 
and this honourable ambition is the more to be 
as the circumstances of his daily occupation, the 

al life, might well have 

E. l'AUER. 




THE NEW "COTTA" EDITION OF THE 
PIANOFORTE CLASSICS. 

SECOND ARTICLE. 

In our hut number, we gave our readers some account of 
the general purpose and scope of this new edition of the 
classics, ana showed in what important respects it differed 
from all its predecessors. It is now our intention to notice 
in some detail the volumes of which it consists, and to point 
out in what way the promises of the editor in his preface 
have been fulfilled. It is significant of the recognition 
which this attempt to furnish really practical aid to 
teachers and players has met with, that although only 
recently published, most if not all the volumes have 
already reached a second edition. We propose to begin 
with the pianoforte works of " Papa Haydn ;" not only 
because they are the earliest in point of date, but because 
they afford much material for commentary, and will enable 
us easily to see what has actually been effected in this 
edition. 

Haydn's complete published works for the piano solo 
consist of thirty-four sonatas, several sets of variations, 
and a few miscellaneous pieces. Of these about one-half 
are included in the present collection. The editors have 
undoubtedly been well advised in making merely a selec- 
tion, as many of the smaller sonatas arc weak and old- 
fashioned, and would not have been worth the labour 
expended upon them. The plan has been adopted of 
arranging the sonatas as far as possible in the order of 
difficulty — a method which will be advantageous to teachers 
who are not very familiar with the works, and who wish 
to make a selection for their pupils. Those who have 
used Haydn's sonatas to any considerable extent in teach- 
ing, will bear us out when we say that it would be difficult 
to find music alike more improving and more pleasing to 
a young player than some of the works now under notice. 

It is foreign to our purpose to pass in review the series 
of sonatas, &c, lying before us. We shall rather take up 
one or two, almost at random, and point out what the 
editors have done for them. We will choose the two 
sonatas in B flat and E flat (Nos. 10 and 14 of this 
edition.) 

In order to help the pupil in understanding the forms 
of classical music, the whole scries is provided with marks 
indicating "principal subject," "transition," "second 
subject," "development," "coda," &c. By this means 
the student can analyse for himself the work he is playing ; 



and nothing helps more to an intelligent performance than 
the knowledge of the construction of the music. 

The first two bars of the charming little sonata in B flat 
furnish examples of the care bestowed by the editors on 
both dynamic indications and fingering. It 
quote the treble part only, to save I 



In Ureitkopf and Hand's edition, the whole passage is 
simply marked /. and so it was doubtless written by the 
author. The gradations of tone here indicated would be 
almost naturally used by a good player ; but all teachers 
know the difficulty of getting pupils to put the requisite 
light and shade, of their own motion, into anything that 
they arc playing ; and while slavish adherence to printed 
of expression is liable to result in a more or less 




is liable to result in a 
rendering, it is at least better than 
colour which nine out of ten school-girls would give 
to this passage, were the crescendos and diminuendos 

omitted. 

The fingering of the first bar gives an example, familiar 
enough doubtless to good teachers, and which may yet be 
new and instructive to some of our readers, of what we 
may call " phrase-fingering." (It is almost superfluous to 
say, in passing, that it is the foreign and not the English 
fingering that we have given.) To insure the requisite 
staccato of the quaver preceding the rest, the use of the 
third and second fingers only is needfuL A good player 
could, of course, phrase the passage correctly with the 
ordinary scale fingering ; but by that here marked much 
more point and a clearer accent are obtainable. A longer 
and more extended example of the same fingering will be 
found a little further on in the movement. 




from this edition need have no difficulty in the matter. 
It is an instance of the minute care which the editors have 
taken over their work, that in every case that we have 
noticed in the two volumes the shake is written out at full 
length, either over the text or in a foot-note. One example 
will show how this is done. The following shake — 




is thus explained in a foot-note— 



3 

Yyi --. - - — ■ — - 



The pupil must either be very dull, or the teacher very 
incompetent, or both, if this does not make the path 
perfectly plain. 



A difficulty which frequently presents itself not only to 
pupils but also to teachers, in the music of the older 
masters, is caused by their unsystematic way of writing 
grace-notes and embellishments. It is impossible to lay 
down any inflexible rule as to the cases in which a small 
note is to be treated as an appoggiafura, or when it should 
be considered an acciaccatura, or simple " beat." Much 
depends on the judgment and taste of the performer ; and 
still more is this the case in respect of groups of two or 
three small notes, which sometimes take their time out of 
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the preceding, and sometimes out of the following note. 
Examples of both are to be found in the sonata in £ flat 
(No. 14 of this edition, No. 3 of Breitkopf and Hand's). 
Few musicians, we think, will be inclined to differ from 
the indications here given. Thus, in the first movement, 
thebs 



should evidently be played as directed- 



the small notes taking their time out of the c ; while in 
the first two bars of the Adagio— 




the editors are as clearly right in giving the reading as 
follows :— 



We might enlarge at much greater length on the 
special features of these volumes ; but we think we have 
said enough to show they are admirably adapted for the 
purpose for which they are designed — as aids to the 
student. We have heard the objection urged against this 
edition that " it goes so much into detail that one can 
never get pupils to play it." Undoubtedly it requires 
close attention from the learner ; but in classical music, 
of all things, we may say that whatever is worth doing at 
all is worth doing thoroughly ; and we believe that any 
one who will study one of these sonatas in this edition, 
with due care and regard to the various indications, will 
be in a position to give an artistic and finished rendering 
of it. It is, however, to teachers themselves that it will 
be found of the most service ; for even if they should not 
adopt it for their pupils, they can, by carefully studying it 
previously, fit themselves to give a much more thorough 
and profitable lesson than they would probably be able 
to do without availing themselves of its aid. We arc not, 
of course, referring to those who have Haydn, so to 
speak, at their fingers' ends, though even these will be 
likely to gain some useful hints ; but to the much larger 
number who know little or nothing of his pianoforte music, 
and to whom, if they wish to teach really good music, we 
nend these sonatas as alike improving to the 
and the taste of the 



LISZT'S " TASSO." 



Of Liszt's fourteen " Symphonischc Dichtungen " (Sym- 
phonic Poems) three only nave been heard in London, viz., 
Lts Preludes and Festildnge, at concerts given in past years 
by Mr. Walter Bache, and Tasso, Lamemto e Trionfo, at the 
Philharmonic Society's sixth concert of the present season. 
An artist of such renown as Franx Liszt, who comes before 
the world with an array of fourteen orchestral works of 



no mean pretension, certainly claims more consideration 
than he has yet met with in England. Did the chance 
ter than it docs at present of other of his works 
an early hearing, it would be a pleasure to us to 



at the 



discuss them seriatim. As it is, we 
remarks to that one of them recently 
Philharmonic. 

In his preface to this work, Liszt tells us that it owes its 
origin to a commission he received to write an overture 
for Goethe's drama of Tasso, on the occasion of its being 
performed at Weimar, August 28, 1849, m celebration 
of the hundredth anniversary of the birth of Goethe. 
Liszt writes : " The unhappy destiny of the most unfor- 
tunate of poets had struck and occupied the imagination 
of the most powerful poetic geniuses of our time, Goethe 
and Byron— Goethe, whose Tot it was to be surrounded 
with brilliant prosperity ; Byron, whose advantages of 
birth and fortune were counterbalanced by much « 
We shall not attempt to deny that we 
diatcly inspired by the respectful compassion evoked by 
Byron for the manes of the great man, than by the work 
of the German poet. Nevertheless, while making us feel 
and hear the groans of Tasso in his prison, Byron has not 
been able to join to the remembrance of the bitter sorrows, 
so nobly and eloquently expressed in his ' Lamentation, 
that of the 'Triumph,' which a tardy but brilliant justice 
was reserving for the chivalrous author of 'Jerusalem 
Delivered.' We have wished to indicate this contrast 
even in the title of our work, and have hoped to succeed 
in portraying this grand antithesis of genius ill-treated 
during life, and shining after death with a light which 
should overwhelm its persecutors. Tasso loved and 
suffered at Fcrrara ; he was revenged at Rome ; his 
glory still lives in the popular songs of Venice. These 
three periods are inseparable from his immortal memory. 
To render these in music, we felt we must first call up the 
spirit of the hero as it now appears to us, haunting the 
laguncs of Venice ; next, we must see his proud and sad 
figure, as it glides among the fetes of Fcrrara— the birth- 
place of his masterpieces ; finally, we must follow him to 
Rome, the Eternal City, which, in holding forth to him 
his crown, glorified him as a martyr and poet. 

" Lament and triumph : these arc the two great con- 
trasts in the destiny of poets, of whom it has been truly 
said that if fate curses them during life, blessing never 
fails them after death. In order to give to this idea not 
only the authority but the splendour of reality, we have 
endeavoured to borrow even its form from fact ; and for 
this purpose have taken, as the theme of our musical 
poem, the melody to which, three hundred years after the 
poet's death, we have heard the gondoliers of Venice sing 
upon her waters the opening lines of his ' Jerusalem :'— 

" 'Canto 1'armi pictose el Capitano, 
Chc'l grata Sepolcro libcru til Cruto !* 

" This melody is in itself plaintive, slow, and mournfully 
monotonous ; but the gondoliers give it quite a special 
character by dragging certain notes and holding out their 
voices, which, heard from a distance, produce an effect 
similar to that of rays of light reflected from the ripple of 
the waves. This song had already so powerfully im- 
pressed us, that when the subject of Tasso was suggested 
to us for musical illustration, we could not but take for 
the text of our thoughts this enduring homage rendered 
by his nation to a genius of whom the court of Fcrrara 
had proved itself unworthy. The Venetian melody 
breathes so gnawing a melancholy, so irremediable a 
that a mere reproduction of it seems sufficient to 
:cret of Tasso's sad emotions. As the imagi- 
of the poet lends itself to depict the brilliant 
illusions of the world, so this melody seems to express the 
deceptive and fallacious coquetries of those smiles, whose 
perfidious poison brought about the horrible catastrophe 
which could never find compensation in this world, but 
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was, nevertheless, covered at the Capitol with a mantle 
far exceeding in splendour the purple of Alphonso." 

In further explanation of the purport of his work, which 
Liszt has appropriately designated a Symphonic Poem, it 
may be well to recall the historical facts that Tasso, one 
of the most remarkable among the poets of the sixteenth 
century, was invited to his court by Alphonso, Duke of 
Ferrara, and while there, offended his patron by falling in 
love with his sister. A duel which he fought was made 
the pretext for treating him as a lunatic, and for seven 
years he was confined in a madman's cell. Escaping at 
length, the Pope was induced to accord him a laurel 
crown ; but he died in Rome on the very day appointed 
for his investiture. 

Exception has been taken to this and other similar 
works by Liszt, on the ground that he has not ad- 
hered to the conventional symphonic form prescribed 
by his predecessors. To this it may be replied, that we 
have yet to learn that it is not open to every composer of 
genius to invent forms for himself should he find it neces- 
sary so to do. To the ordinary composer, who sets to 
work to write a symphony without any definite aim beyond 
that of exercising his ingenuity in the production of a 
succession of more or less agreeable sounds, it must be 
an immense convenience to have ready to hand a frame- 
work, which he has but to fill up more or less in accord- 
ance with fixed rules ; for such a purpose, nothing could 
be more adequate or more suggestive than the traditionary 
symphonic form with which we are all more or less familiar. 
But it may happen that a composer shall receive sug- 
gestions from poets' or painters' work, the emotional 
essence of which may ultimately take a musical form 
in his mind ; and that, in producing a musical version of 
such emotions, he may find it totally out of the question 
to embody them in any of the traditional and prescribed 
forms of musical procedure. He will, therefore, construct 
a musical organism embodying these poetical and emo- 
tional conceptions in a musical form, such as will have its 
own raison (Vllre. And, in order to make such a novel 
form at once intelligible, he may think it advisable to 
furnish a detached " programme "— that is to say, a scries 
of poetical images, the order of which shall coincide with 
the succession of his musical themes, or with the succes- 
sions of one and the same musical theme in its various 
modifications. Broadly stated, the form Liszt has adopted 
in Tasso is the variation form, wrought out to its utmost 
extent His variations are, however, not merely scholastic 
exercises, but are made to express the most opposite 
feelings. Thus, as we lately had occasion to remark, in 
respect to his setting of the thirteenth Psalm, in which, by 
difference of treatment, a single phrase is made to express 
the most opposite emotions of the Psalmist's prayer— com- 
plaining, hope, faith, and final conviction that his prayers 
nave been heard, and that he will find mercy and loving- 
kindness : so here, the same theme, or parts of it, arc 
made to express, with the utmost poignancy, misery 
at being unreasonably and unjustly confined in a mad- 
man's cell, ungovernable rage and strife, courtly festi- 
vities, and final triumph. That such an innovation upon 
established forms would be readily accepted, was not for 
a moment to be expected. With many persons, much of the 
pleasure of listening to an orchestral work for the first 
time is derived from the readiness with which they can 
point to certain landmarks : " first subject," " second sub- 
ject," « the repeat " (if there is one), the " Durchfuhrung," 
and, finally, the " return ;" and if they can say with cer- 
tainty in what key the piece stands— to follow the keys 
through which it passes, would be too much to expect — 
their pleasure is complete. Such a source of pleasure 
will not readily be given up. It is not only in musical 



matters that force of habit deprives us of many pleasures. 
To appreciate Liszt's " Symphonische Dichtungen" at 
their proper worth, one must put aside all preconceived 
ideas of symphonic music One must be content to accept 
them as ' poems," and not complain because they are not 
symphonies properly so-called. Music of this kind 
addresses itself more particularly to the poetic imagination 
of the hearer. It is suggested to the composer by poetical 
pictures, and is again intended to suggest such poetical 
pictures to the hearer. It gives the poetical idea— the 
emotional essence -of such pictures, and the hearer has 
the freest scope to elaborate them to as great an extent as 
his imaginative gifts may admit of. For the musician, 
however, we can imagine no more interesting task than 
that of analysing Liszt's scores with a view to tracing the 
derivation of each phrase, and following his method of 
procedure. Though we may be naturally unwilling to 
dispense with our preconceived ideas of form, and may 
feel a difficulty in recognising new forms, it must be con- 
ceded, from reference to his scores, which are alone worth 
studying for their masterly and original instrumentation, 
that he has fulfilled the task he proposed to himself with 
a remarkable grasp of power and genius. The greater 
number of these works have now been before the world 
for some considerable time. It cannot, however, be said 
that even in Germany they have been readily or generally 
received : whether they will ever be accepted as standard 
works, time alone can prove. 



BEETHOVEN'S VARIATIONS IN A FLAT, 
FROM THE SONATA, OP. 26. 

TRANSLATED AND ABRIDGED FROM ROCHMTZ'S "FOR 
FREUNDE DER TONKUNST." 

Translator' t Note.— The interesting, though somewhat rhapsodic, 
article on Beethoven's well-known Variations, given under the quaint 
title " Commentatiuncula in usum Delphinl,' in the second volume 
of Rochliu's work, is in its original shape far too long for our 
columns ; but as it has never, so far as we know, been rendered 
into English, we give here an abridged translation. After explaining 
how he was induced to order the work from seeing a favourable 
review of it in a musical paper, and describing its arrival, and his 
sitting down to play it through, the author proceeds 5— 

I BEGAN, I continued, I ended. Heavens ! with what 
enjoyment! I began again, I finished the Variations. O 
reader, thou stoodest before me ; everything, everything 
stood before me, complete, clear, unmistakable ! I myself 
especially stood before myself, in the most important 
moments of my life, reflected as from a mirror in this 
theme with variations, the last with a short coda leading 
into infinity — the point at which I now stand in life, 
which like this coda will as surely be but short, and lead 
me into infinity. Now it is self-evident that Hcrr Ludwig 
van Beethoven in Vienna, when he wrote these Variations, 
was not thinking of me in Lower Pomerania, and 
my little life ; but this is exactly the foundation of the 
whole matter, that every one who at the performance of 
expressive instrumental music thinks of anything at all, 
will think precisely of that which lies nearest bis heart, 
in so far, that is, as the emotions excited arc the same as 
that produced by the music. And so I take courage. 

TMema.— The datum, the foundation, more serious than 
gay, yet gentle, friendly and agreeable ; therewith not 
without strength, and giving promise of much in all 
modesty. See, Bernard, I said to myself, just so was thy 
beginning, thy origin from God the Lord. However sad 
it make thee, recall it once more. A lad more serious 
than gay, yet gentle, friendly, and agreeable ; therewith 
not without strength, and giving promise of much in all 
modesty ! Yes, yes, so had thy Creator endowed thee. 
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Now ask again, Bernard ; what has come from this ? 
Memory, knowledge, and Beethoven's Variations answer 
clearly. 

Variaiio I. — The theme, truly, is there, but resolved into 
figures which continually alternate between the depth of 
despondence and the height of animation. 1 had grown 
into a youth, and was sent to the Gymnasium. I was 
penned up with a number of young people collected from 
the most various positions in life, mostly rough and vulgar, 
a few better, but many worse than myself. If I tried not 
to be as others, I was punished by the superintendents, 
mocked or persecuted by my schoolfellows ; so I gave it 
up, and was like the majority. The theme indeed re- 
mained, but resolved into figures which had quite a dif- 
ferent aspect. The good foundation was broken up, 
scattered, rent from above and below. The inward 
harmony and unity were gone ; and therewith the inward 
peace. Yet every one was well contented with me, as 
every one will be with this variation ; and I too had no 
bad opinion of myself, did not transgress the rules, and 
plausibly went on my way. 

Variatio 2. — Behold ! the theme again I proud and 
pompous in the bass ! Everything else, though in rich 
fulness, still only in short detached notes. I was become 
a matured young man ; I began a new and wholly dif- 
ferent section of my life from the last *, I entered the Uni- 
versity. I collected myself ; 1 felt how I had departed 
from the " original theme," how I must again hold to this, 
but with more energy and independence. The freedom 
that was new to me elevated and strengthened me ; but 
a great darkness, pride and insolence overpowered me. 
My teachers were to me but pedants, my books — hardly 
excepting a few old classics, and Shakespeare— were pre- 
judiced and defective. 1 felt myself in secret wiser, 
stronger, nobler, higher than all that surrounded me ; 
brooded over the depth of my innermost being ; brought 
out my " melody " harshly in a stiff bass, while 1 let all 
else in its fulness and beauty play around me, just as in 
the variation ; rather spurning it from myself than uniting 
myself with it. But from time to time the need of loving 
and being loved took mighty hold on me ; yet that which 
was distant was not for me, while for what was near I 
thought that I was not. Then I pined away to-day in 
longing after a heavenly phantom, and unawares sacrificed 
on the morrow to any earthly goddess. Stop, Bernard, 
stop ; it is enough to show that thou wert a fool, and 
already in the way to become something far worse. Yea, 
thou wert lost body and soul, had not a higher compas- 
sion interposed, and sent what is unmistakably depicted in 

Variatio 3. — Heavily and despondently, sadly and sorrow- 
fully, depressed and laboriously, this variation moves on : 
sighs between whiles in single chords of piercing harmony, 
and dies away at last gloomily beneath the burden of its 
flats .• A flat minor ! every note bears its flat, and many 
have even two. So with me, through the rod of correction 
of my heavenly Guide. 

It is needful here to give a mere abstract of 
tail of Bernard's sufferings, represented by 
lepression," occupy in the original nearly 
s. The seven afflictions which fall upon him 
(1) the death of Sis parents, and his consequent poverty ; (a) 
failure at the University examinations, and the ill-disguised 
pleasure of his fellow-students, to whom he had rendered himself 
obnoxious by his insolence ; (3) the unfavourable reception of his 
ilhe refusal of his first tragedy ; \A the rejection^by a 



endeavours to obtain, through a friend, a vacant situation ; and (7) 
his vain attempt, while still retaining his pride, to obtain consolation 
from a minister of religion. ] 

Variatio 4. — We see it is again in the major, and consists 
throughout of a short, gentle, and melancholy figure, 
alternately above and below. My condition, full three 
weeks ! The old u theme " appeared lost, a dark melan- 
choly encompassed me. The hard, parched ground had 
been divided by the ploughshare ; now it needed a fructi- 
fying warm rain. I went to the pastor, and came away 
from him after an hour and a half— how ? That it would 
hardly be easy to tell the reader. Fortunately, it can be 
seen clearly and intelligibly in 

Variatio 5.— Behold it now! It has no longer a cha- 
racter of sadness, of melancholy, but rather of comfort 
and emotion. There is full employment for both hands, 
and what they have to do is intimately connected ; it 
makes a concise, compressed, but within its limits suf- 
ficiently animated whole. After a short, attractive prelude, 
the original theme is again extended over all that has gone 
before, indeed is taken charmingly and expressively in a 
middle part (the alto), but produces quite a different 
effect, while now the other parts arc heard above and 
below in rich play and full tone, and through their very 
position the clear idea is brought into more prominence. 
I describe nothing but what every one can find in the 
variation, yet there, point by point, the state of mind is 
described which began for me with that visit, which has 
ruled me for nearly half a century, and in which I still 
continue. 

The worthy old pastor had engaged me to arrange his 
extensive library, for which he gave me board and lodging. 
I noticed well ; he would inflict no new humiliation 
(Ernudrigungszeichen) by supporting me without my 
working. I dwelt now at the parsonage. Here I learnt 
to know a family in which every one stood contentedly in 
his allotted place, did quietly and persevcringly his own 
work, where all proceeded from one source — love, and 
led up to one end — God, as to him for whose will and 
service they were accustomed to consider everything. 
I The " original theme," I now sec, I had not lost ; note 
for note it came back, and yet how differently ! It was 
now (just as with Beethoven) taken into the centre of 
the harmonic art, into the middle, brought forward with 
clear knowledge, with choice and design , yet all formed 
one compact whole, whereby all the forces were united, 
till at last they gradually exhaust themselves ; and what 
remains in the coda partly oscillates in pure chords, 
partly entertains itself with little quiet allusions to what 
has passed ; and finally all gently falls asleep as simply as 
possible, to begin, when we turn over the leaf, a new 
movement, much more powerful, and in the free style. 

To this may the great Helper of all help those who 
seek it earnestly in the right way, and me too, Bernard, 
law-writer of Lower Pomcrania ! 
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BEETHOVEN'S OVERTURE TO " CORIO- 

LAN UN- 
TRANSLATED 1 ROM WAGNER'S " PROGRAM M ATI CI 1 1 ERLAU- 

TKRUNOEN." 

This comparatively little-known work of the great tone- 
poet is, nevertheless, one of his most remarkable creations, 
and no one who is thoroughly acquainted with the subject- 
matter represented can fail to be deeply impressed by a 
really good performance of it. I make bold, therefore, to 
offer such an explanation of its contents as I conceive to 
be most in accordance with the tone-poet's design, with a 
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view to imparting to those who think with mc the same 
elevating enjoyment that I myself have derived from it. 

How Coriolanus, a man of indomitable courage, and 
incapable of the hypocrisy of humility, was on this account 
banished from his native city, and leaguing himself with 
its enemies, determined to besiege it until it should be 
utterly destroyed ; how, at the entreaty of his mother, 
wife, and child, he consented to forego this resolution, 
and for this treachery to his allies was condemned to 
death, I take for granted, is generally well known. 
Though this political picture, so rich in its surroundings, 
has admirably been represented by the poet, it is not one 
which readily lends itself to treatment in its entirety by 
the musician, because it is only certain dispositions, feel- 
ings, passions, and their antitheses —never polit ical circum - 
stances — which it is open to him to express. Beethoven, 
therefore, took but a single scene — but that certainly the 
most affecting — in which to concentrate, as it were in a 
focus, the true and purely human feeling pervading the 
whole and widely extended material, with a view to its 
reacting in the most convincing manner possible upon 
feeling humanity. This is the scene between Coriolanus, 
his mother, and his wife on the battle-field before the 
gates of his native city. If, as cannot be questioned, we 
may regard almost all the master's symphonic works, 
from their plastic mode of expression, as representing 
scenes between man and woman, and if we find the first 
type of mch scenes in the dance itself, from which the 
musical art-work of the symphony really derives its 
origin, we have here then just such a scene, and one of 
the most elevating and moving character. The whole 
music-piece might aptly serve as the musical accompani- 
ment to a pantomimic representation, inasmuch as in 
pantomime the musical accompaniment takes the place 
of spoken dialogue, the substance of which we are left to 
imagine for ourselves. 

The opening phrases of the piece bring before us the 
figure of the man : prodigious power, indomitable self- 
confidence, and eager defiance assert themselves in his 
rage, hate, revenge, and destructive spirit. Like a stroke 
of magic, the mere mention of the name Coriolanus is 
sufficient to enable us to realise the man, and involuntarily 
to make us sympathise with the action of his restless 
heart Close at his side the womanly element is repre- 
sented by his mother, wife, and child ; grace, tenderness, 
and gentle dignity range themselves in front of the defiant 
man, in the hope that by childlike prayers, womanly en- 
treaties, and motherly exhortation they may wean his proud 
heart fron its destructive spirit. Coriolanus sees the 
danger which threatens his defiance : his countrymen 
could have sent him no more dangerous intercessors. He 
feels he is able to turn his back in contempt upon all the 
knowing and respectable politicians at home ; thcir 
messages arc addressed to his political judgment and 
prudence as a citizen ; a word of scorn for their cowardice 
would have made him inaccessible to them. Hut now his 
fatherland appeals to his heart, to purely human feelings 
over which he has no control. Against such an assault 
he has no weapons, but to restrain his features and close 
his ears against so irresistible an apparition. At the first 
intimation of the petitioners he strives therefore to close 
both eye and ear ; we see the impetuous gesture with 
which he interrupts the woman's petition and shuts his 
eyes— though at last he is obliged to listen to the mourn- 
ful plaint of her whom at first he has repulsed. At the 
lowest depths of the giant's heart the worm of re- 
pentance begins to gnaw. But fearfully his defiant spirit 
holds out ; goaded by the first bite of the worm, he writhes 
in frantic anguish ; his violent rage, his terrible convul- 



and at the same time the consuming power of the anguish 
occasioned by the pangs of repentance. Deeply impressed 
by this fearful revelation, we see the woman yielding to 
sobs of despair ; tortured now by sympathy with her 
husband's raging anguish, she hardly dares repeat her 
petition. Fearfully and with doubtful force now rages 
this battle of the feelings ; where the woman expected but 
an obstinate pride, she must now recognise in the might 
of defiance the most horrible suffering. But this spirit of 
defiance has now become the sole support of the man's 
lit. - : Coriolanus, without his revenge, without his anni- 
hilating wrath, is no more Coriolanus, and he must cease 
to live if he renounces his project of revenge. This is the 
one condition which makes lite possible for him ; the out- 
lawed rebel and ally of his country's enemies can never 
again be what he formerly was : to give up his project of 
revenge, is to give up his existence — to renounce the 
destruction of his native city means his own destruction. 
With the declaration of this fearful choice, the only one 
left to him, he comes now before his wife. " Rome or 1 1" 
he calls out to her — "one must fall !" Once more he 
shows himself here in the full sublimity of his crushing 
wrath. And here the woman takes courage again to urge 
her petition, imploring of him gentleness, reconciliation 
and peace. Alas ! she understands him not, she perceives 
not thai peace with Rome means his fall ! Nevertheless, 
a wife's lamentation rends his heart ; once more he turns 
away from her, and battles with his desire for revenge and 
the urgency of self-sacrifice. Tortured by doubt he 
wavers in his vigorous determination, and gazes into his 
dear wife's face, but to read in her supplicating features, 
with painful delight, his life's doom. His breast heaves 
violently at the sight of her ; all his irresolution and 
inward contention resolve themselves into a mighty deter- 
mination ; self-sacrifice wins the day, peace and recon- 
ciliation ! All the power which up to this time the 
warrior has directed against his fatherland, the thousand 
swords and arrows of his vengeful anger, with a terribly 
strong hand he now concentrates in a single point, and 
this he thrusts into his own bosom ; meeting his death- 
blow at his own hands, the giant falls to the ground ; at 
the feet of the wife who had implored of him peace in 
death he draws his latest breath. 
Thus ha 




Jforrign Comapoirtrnut. 

M|US1C IN NORTH GERMANY. 

(FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.) 

Leipzig, June, 1873. 

"INCIDENTS IN MOSCHELES' LIFE." 

A BOOK under this title, published recently by Dunker 
and Humblot, in Leipzig, lies before us, and it is our in- 
tention to-day to draw to it the attention of the numerous 
friends, admirers, and pupils of the departed master. The 
biography contained in this work is compiled from Mos- 
cheles' own diaries and letters written to and by him, the 
whole arranged in a clear and comprehensive manner by 
the wife of Moscheles. The long and eventful artist-life 
of a man so distinguished and truly genial as Moscheles 
was, offers an abundance of matter to animadvert upon. 
Before all, we become convinced of his restless, never- 
ending endeavours to attain greater perfection, such as 
can only be produced from a pure and perfect percep- 
tion of art and that desire for improvement which is to 
be found in every true and great talent. 
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honoured everywhere, receiving the homage of all large 
towns, exciting the enthusiastic admiration of the greatest 
artists, we find Moscheles always aspiring to higher aims, 
notwithstanding all his successes. 

It is quite superfluous to speak here of what Moscheles, 
as artist, has accomplished in different directions in his 
art ; it is known all over the world. That he, the creator 
of the modern school of piano-playing, employed his 
wonderful technical powers only for the purest and noblest 
service of true art, never trying for mere showy effects, 
always dedicating himself to the interpretation of the 
works of Beethoven, Mozart, Weber, Scarlatti, and other 

Seat masters, in the most devoted and truest manner ; of 
at all who heard him — all his pupils— know enough. 
What Moscheles has done as composer on the field of 
piano literature, his numerous great and important works, 
which form an epoch in its history, offer the most brilliant 
testimonies. To him may be applied Goethe's expression, 
" Wer den Besten seiner Zeit genug gethan, der hat 
gclcbt fur alle Zciten." # Works like the Concertos in 
G minor and E flat, the " Studies, Op. 70," the " Sonata M«f- 
lancolique," the " Hommage a Handel,'' and many others, 
full of fire, spirit, and true originality, to name all of which 
here would carry us too far, secure to the departed master 
an honourable place in the history of our art for all times 
to come. It is not our intention to-day to speak of these 
works, acknowledged long ago as master-works j it would 
be superfluous. 

The book mentioned, to which we dedicate to-day our 
letter, is in many respects of the greatest interest Above 
all, we become acquainted with M oschelcs as man, hus- 
band, and father of a family. But, besides the numerous 
notes in his diary, the letters addressed to him by Beet- 
hoven, Schumann, Mendelssohn, and others furnish a 
highly important contribution to the history of music 
during half a century (from 1820 to 1870), the importance 
of which we must value all the more as we learn to know 
in Moscheles, who stood amongst the highest of his art, 
not only a companion of all the famous .mists of his time, 
with whom he was in constant connection, but also a man 
of excellent judgment and of a rare general education. 
His susceptibility for all that was truly beautiful and good, 
his straightforward, open mind, his faultless, pure, and 
honourable character, his natural benevolence, and a 
nobility elevated above every trifling occurrence, form a 
standing-place for Moscheles from which he could, free 
of all prejudice, review the numerous characters and 
events during a long period. To see the reflection of a 
time musically so active as the period from 1820 to 1870 
in the personality of a man like Moscheles will be for us, 
as for later art-historians of all times, of the highest in- 
terest and great value. 

But also, besides matter of specially musical interest, 
we find in this book an abundance of points full of beauty 
and attractiveness. We get to know the man Moscheles, 
and are delighted with the portrait of a personality whose 
aims, even outside of his art, were always turned towards 
the pure and ideal And for this reason the book will 
be likely to find acknowledgment and appreciation in all 
circles. Moscheles has, during his lifetime, done his best, 
by his playing and his compositions, to secure a lasting 
remembrance in the hearts of all true artists and amateurs. 
The work before us, compiled with clearness and complete- 
ness by the loving wife of the great departed, is likely also in 
those circles which are not connected with our art to leave 
• fine monument of a rich and beautiful artist life, which 
must fill with true admiration the heart of every feeling and 




sensitive man. For his numerous pupils and friends the 
work will be a dear relic, which we accept with loving 
gratefulness, sincere emotion, and with weeping eyes, from 
the hands of a wife highly gifted and worthy to be the 
companion of her husband. For forty-five years she 
enjoyed the happiness of being the faithful consort of a 

MUSIC IN VIENNA. 

(mOM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT) 

Vienna, Junt \ith, 1873. 

The International Exhibition has a right to precede, for 
the present, all other news from Vienna. Certainly I shall 
take notice of it only from a musical point of view, but, 
as the instruments are very dispersed, and many of the 
best manufacturers not yet represented, I shall do best to 
take meanwhile only a bird's-eye view of the present col- 
lection. We find organs, pianos of all kinds, stringed and 
wind instruments, harmoniums, harmonicas, zithcrn and 
guitars, mechanical organs from the smallest size to the 
monstrous orchestrion. There arc organs by Hesse, 
from Vienna ; Rieger, from Jagcrndorf (Silesia) ; Maier, 
from Fcldkirch (Vorarlberg, in Austria) ; Steinmaycr, 
from Oettingen (Bavaria) ; Salomon, from Reichenberg 
(Bohemia) ; Pcppert, from Steinmanger (Hungaria) ; for 
the most part well-constructed but small, not to compare 
with a Walker, Hill, Willis, Forstcr and Andrews, Bev- 
ington and Son. The pianoforte by Streicher, the com- 
bined Boscndorfcr and Ehrbar ; Schneider, from Vienna ; 
Beregszascy, from Pesth, and some others are excellent 
specimens of their kind. Ehrbar's piano (cottage), as it 
was much admired in London, is again so here. Bluthner, 
from Leipzig ; Westermann, from Berlin ; Schiedmayer, 
from Stuttgart, and others represent Germany. The 
brass instruments of Ccrveny, from Koniggratz ; Fuchs, 
from Vienna ; Bohland and Fux ; Stowasser, from Graslits 
(Bohemia) ; Leopold Uhlmann, from Vienna, show much 
richness and ingenious inventions. Lcmbock, Bittner, 
and Schmidt, from Vienna, exhibit excellent stringed in- 
struments ; flutes and other wood instruments are best 
represented by Ziegler, from Vienna ; and Messani, from 
Prague. Other countries have sent not many but valuable 
instruments, such as the pianofortes by Becker, Haas, 
Schroder, from Petersburg; Hofer and Seidler, from 
Warsaw ; Florence, Koch, and Arnhem, from Brussels ; 
Bilberg, and particularly Malmsgo, from Gottenburg 
(Sweden) ; Hunt and Hubert, Escher, Trost, from Zurich ; 
Martin, from Toulouse ; Kriegelstcin, from Paris. (Plcyel, 
Wolf and Co., and Erard have just arrived, the latter "hors 
de concourse.") America has sent only a piano, by Steak 
and Co., from New York ; the harmonium by Mason and 
Hamlin, and a so-called Emperor violin, by Geminder, 
from New York. Foike ct Fils aind have exhibited a 
harmonium imitating the stringed quartetto. The brass 
instruments by Gautrot aine et Cic.,and wood instruments 
by Buffet, Crampon, et Cie., can rival with the Germans. 
Regarding England 1 shall speak in my next letter, as 
your country till now is represented only by a few pianos, 
which, moreover, I found always closed. No Broadwood, 
no Kirkman or Hopkinson ! The Indian department 
contains a collection of original instruments, for the most 
part from Madras, such as lutes, trumpets, flutes, drums, 
cymbals, kettle-drums, and a simple mechanism for beating 
time. 

There is another interesting additional exhibition in an 
extra pavilion, which contains the instruments used by 
Beethoven (an Erard piano and two violins), Mozart 
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0 and two violins), Haydn (two pianos, by Schanz, 
Vienna), Schubert (piano, by Graf) ; pianoforte 
by Nanette Stretcher, daughter of Stein, in Augsburg, 
and the wife of Andreas Streicher, in Vienna ; pianos 

S Carl Stein, Brodmann, Ig. Bosendorfer, Sen., 
irtin SeufTert ; a harpsichord (sptnett), by Ferdinand 
Hofmann ; a so-called giraffe, by Michael Rosenberger— 
all from Vienna ; one of the first physharmonicas by 
Hackcl, its inventor ; a glass harmonica, and a collection 
of antique wooden instruments. So much, or rather so 
little, I give at present from our Exhibition, which, as a 
whole, is said by all the visitors to be extraordinary, 
gigantic, and perhaps never to be surpassed. 

The Opera is now in a continual pomp ; every other day 
is a gala-day. The visits of so many and distinguished 
persons are certainly a great honour, but from their very 
various tastes it is not easy always to find the right way. 
One of the last visits was that of the Emperor of Russia. 
It was intended to perform Lohengrin, but by his desire 
another opera, of a lighter style, was chosen. Unfortunately, 
the representation (it was Romeo and Juliet) was not of 
the best kind j but little attention was paid to it, as the inside 
of the imperial box interested far more than the songs of the 
two lovers. Another evening the Emperor paid a visit to 
the ballet Ellinor, and went even on the stage to see its 
management. The Castspiele, still flourishing, counted 
ten evenings in the course of a month. FrL Lowe, from 
Prague, finished with the rdle of Recha ; her acting and 
singing were particularly admirable. Frau Zimmermann- 
Schmidt, from Dresden, performed Elsa, Senta, Agatha, 
Eva, and Marguerite. Her personal appearance and the 
voice are still of the same sympathetic charm as last year, 
though the higher notes sound a little forced. It is a 
pity that her temperament is not fit for parts which demand 
vivid passion, and so she has it not in her power to carry 
along the hearer. Frau Schroeder-Hanfstangl, from Stutt- 
gart, after resting awhile, has regained her powers, and per- 
formed with better effect in the roles of Marguerite of Valois, 
Pbiline, and Isabella. FrL Brandt, from Berlin, began 
yesterday a series of Castspiele with Axucena. The 
voice, not a veritable alto, is of a favourable timbre ; trill 
and passages show a good school ; the intelligent singer 
was well received. The Ophelia question is still in sus- 
pense. Instead of Frau Wilt, Frau Schroeder, and FrL 
Proska, a young pupil of the Conservatoire, report names 
Mme. Murska as the intended performer for that rule. 
The director, Herr Herbeck, who was dangerously ill, has 
recovered, and will be shortly able to resume his post. 

The operas represented from the 1 2th of May till yes- 
terday, nth of June, have been as follow : — Judin, Dom 
Sebastian, Jtiensi, Lustige Weiber von Windsor, Huge- 
notten, Faustitmce), Ho£hzeitdesFigaro,Lohengrin(tvf\cc), 
Troubadour (twice), Romeo and 7>*ti*t (twice), Armida, 
Fliegende Hollander, Mignon, Freischiitz, Don Juan, 
Stumme von Portia', Robert, Meistersinger. 

After the departure of the Italian company and its 
glorious member, Mme. Patti, the Theater an der Wien 
;ave way to its penchant for operettas by Offenbach, and 
.oh. Strauss, and some others. Offenbach especially is 
still the stock programme of that theatre. The Carl- 
Theater (Leopoldstadt), which for the moment has a great 
magnet in the famous actress, Mile. Clara Ziegler, had a 
run of smaller operettas by Supp£, Brand, Leo Delibes, 
Lecocq, and again Offenbach. The Strampfer-Thcater 
(inner Stadt) represented another new operetta by Emile 
Jonas, Goldchignon, which was as well received as the 
former, Javotte, and Le Canard 'd trois bees. Goldchignon 
is repeated every evening, with some good performers, as 
FrL Finaly, Herren Girarai and Schweighofcr. 
A concert by Frau Rosa Czillag, the well-known opera 



singer, is worth mentioning. It was a single one in the far 
advanced season, on the 9th of June. Yet it was not empty, 
and the result was surprising, considering the long interval 
since we heard the dramatic singer last — then surrounded 
by Ander, Tictjens, Wildauer, and others. The voice has 
certainly suffered, but is still of dramatic power, and the 
applause could not faiL I hope it was the last cc 
it is closing time indeed I 



RICHARD WAGNER'S BIRTHDAY. 

Bayreuth, May 29th, 1873. 
On the 22nd of this month, at the instance of Mme. Cosima 
Wagner, the resident amateurs and many artists from 
other parts joined to celebrate the birthday of " Papa 
Richard " (as Wagner is often called here) in a worthy 
manner. They serenaded htm and played in his garden 
during dinner, but the festivities were crowned by a 
festival performance at the theatre. Wagner's pupil, 
Capellmeister Zumpe, and his cousin, Capellmeister 
Rittcr, had undertaken the direction. Everything was 
executed in excellent style. Only compositions of the 
maestro were performed, mostly productions of his early 
period. His Festival Overture (composed in his 
seventeenth year) went excellently. Concertmeister 
Kummer, from Dresden, reaped much applause by his 
rendering of Wagner's Albumblait and Trdume. Also the 
performance of a comedy from the life of an artist, Der 
Bethlehemitische Kindermord, had been introduced. The 
author of this work is Wagner's foster-father, Gcyer, and 
it was intended to recall remembrances of his early 
youth. 

An episode from Wagner's life formed the conclusion ; 
it is entitled Kunstlerweihe, after a poem by Professor 
Cornelius of Munich, arranged and enlivened by effective 
tableaux and fitting music selected from Wagner's works. 
Frau Ritter (Wagner's niece) spoke the prologue with great 
warmth. The performance was given for the benefit of 
needy musicians. Wagner himself was much touched by 
the whole, which had been arranged as a surprise for him. 
In expressing his thanks in the course of the evening, he 
said that he of all musicians was mostly in need — 
he needed the love of men, to keep him up against his 

J. F. 
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[V As the concluding portion of Wagner** " Nibelungeo Trilogy" 
is still unpublished, wc think it best to defer the continuation of our 
articles on that work until it is all before us ; especially as there is a 
much better "break" in the plot between the Walkurt and the 
Siegfried than between the Utter and the G&ttrdHmmtrvmg. As 
soon as the last-named work is issued, we shall hope to 1 
our notices of the scries.— Eo. M. M. R.J 



Sixty-seven Songs, with Pianoforte Accompaniment by LlTDWia 
van Beethoven. Edited by E. Paukk. The English version 
by H. Stevens. Augener ft Co. * 

We much doubt whether any of the recent issues of Messrs. 
Augener's excellent octavo scries of the classics has approached the 
present volume in its interest for musicians, whether professional or 
amateur. The entire collection of Beethoven's songs with piano 
is here presented for the first time in an English dress. Many oi 
the best numbers had been previously published in a separate form, 
and a volume entitled "The Songs of Beethoven " was issued some 
years ago by Messrs. Cocks ; but this edition included only thirty- 
one numbers, or even less than half of the songs ; and a few of the 
finest of the set were not to be found in it at all. The present col- 
lection comprises everything that is to be found in the complete 
edition of Beethoven's works, published some ten years since by 
Messrs. Breitkopf and HarteL 
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Although as a song-writer Beethoven must on the whole take a 
lower rank than as a composer of instrumental music, there are 
many specimens of his workmanship in this department which may 
well be classed even with the best efforts of Schubert and Schumann. 
To say nothing of such well-known pieces as the "Adelaide," the 
" Iiederkreis." and two or three of the " Six Sacred Songs," Op. 
48, we may call attention to the two settings of Hedge's An die 
Hoffnung, numbered respectively Op. 33 and Op. 94 (Nos. 1 and 
3a of the present edition). The latter is in our opinion one of the 
very finest— if obliged to make a positive choice, we should say 
Ik* very finest of the whole series. It is a matter of surprise that 
it should not long ago have been published with English words ; yet 
we believe that it is one which our editors have hitherto unaccount- 
ably overlooked. It is in fact, though not in name, a grand tcena, 
full of the most passionate and tender expression ; and in the hands 
of a good tenor singer it would produce an effect little if at all. we 
believe, inferior to that of the popular "Adelaide" itself. We 
commend it to the attention of our vocalists. Among other songs 
remarkable for their depth of feeling may be noticed the " Repose" 
("Das Uedchen von der Ruhe '), No. 11— a melody as charming as 
it is unaffected -the "Separation." No. 44. " Resignation." No. 56. 
and the well-known " In questa Tomba," No. 62. Equally good, 
in a lighter, sometimes humorous style, are the " U nan's Reise" 
(No. 9), the droll words of which, by the way, are most admirably 
rendered by Mr. Stevens, the "Song" from Goethe's Fausi{So. 19). 
and the "Kiss" (No. 36). It must be admitted however, that 
there are several songs, mostly early work! 
interest, save as enabling us (o trace the grad 
composer. A valuable assistance to this end U 
student in the present edition by affixing the date of 
wherever this is known, to each song. 

Of the English version by Mr. Stevens we can hardly speak too 
highly. We have before had frequent occasion to remark on the 
excellence of his adaptations, both as regards fidelity and elegance ; 
but it seems to us as if with increased practice he gains even more 
fluency and felicity, and the present volume may compare favourably 
with the best things he has previously done. 

We have been obliged in this notice to pass over altogether many 
most interesting pieces ; but we have probably said enough to in- 
duce our readers to make the acquaintance of the volume for them- 
selves. We feel sure that those who do so will thank us for having 
brought it under their attention. 
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« Usdtux GHnaHUrt;' Milodit. de Richard Wagnu. 
Schott * Co. 

Fdmf Ctdichlt (" Dtr Emgtl," " Sttkt iti/J." " Im Trtibhaut," 
" Sfhmtrum," " Tniamt"). von Richard Wagner. London : 
Schott ft Co. 



"Der TaKHfniattm," 



Wagner's 



BalUdt, von Richard Wagner. Berlin : 



is so essentially dramatic in its nature, that one 
i curiosity in meeting with him as a writer of songs 
with piano accompaniment. We therefore think it will not be with* 
out interest to those of our readers who have followed with atten- 
tion the various articles which have from time to time appeared in 
our columns on his dramatic tendencies and works, to meet him on 
an entirely new portion of the musical field. We have with this 
view collected the whole of his published songs with piano, and 
purpose to give some account of them. 

The first thing that may safely be predicted of Wagner's songs, 
even before examining them, is that they will be totally unlike any 
other existing songs ; and this prediction will be fully justified by 
the works themselves. They are in the highest degree original — 
too original, we fear, to attain anything tike a wide popularity. 
Some of them are in our opinion extremely beautiful, and all are 
highly interesting ; but the beauty and interest are for the most part 
such as appeal rather to the cultivated musician than to the general 



The " Three Melodies, " which stand first on our list, were com- 
posed (according to the catalogue of Wagner's works appended to 
Mr Dannreuther's recently published pamphlet) in the year 1839, 
and rank therefore among the author's earlier compositions, being 
contemporary with his first published opera Maui. The first and 
third numbers were produced, as some of our readers may remember, 
concert of the Wagner Society, and were thoroughly 



successful. This is by no menu surprising, as they are certainly 
more /of. Air in style than many of Wagner s later works. Indeed, 
the warmest admirers of the composer will scarcely deny that his 



are by no means those most likely to meet with Im- 
mediate recognition in the present state of public taste. Even in 
these early songs, however, written, so to speak, before Wagner 
was Wagner, we meet with points of great originality, and occa- 
sionally foreshadowing* of some of his subsequent musical innova- 
tions. Such, for instance, are the alternations of f and \ time in 
the "Dors, mon enfant ;** while tlie idea of putting the melody in 
the bass, with an accompaniment of iterated chords above, in the 
"Attcnte," seems like a first sketch for the splendid entr'acte to 
Loktngrin. 

The song " Les deux Grenadiers," which also dates from 1839, is 
a setttiog of the same poem which has become tolerably well known 
from Schumann's music ; and the comparison of the two versions 
is full of interest- We consider this little piece of fat higher 
musical value than the three melodies above noticed. It is re- 
markable for the dramatic truthfulness of its expression, and in the 
hands of a fine baritone singer (such, for example, as Herr Stock - 
hausen) would produce a gTcat effect. A thoroughly H Wagnerish " 
point is to be met with at the end of this song, where the " Mar- 
seillaise" is introduced on the piano as an accompaniment to a 
totally different melody. It will be remembered that Schumann also 
introduces a snatch of the national air at the end of his song ; and 
the coincidence is the more interesting as it is probably accidental, 
the two pieces having been composed within a year of one another. 
Schumann's " Die bdden Grenadiere" was written in 1840. and we 
should think the presumption would be in favour of his not having 
seen Wagner's version. 

" Der Tanncnbaura" is a short and sombre melody, of less im- 
than the rest of its author's songs ; and we have merely 
it in our notice that the whole series might be comprised in 
our review. 

We have left till tost the most interesting of the set, the "Five 
Songs," written in i860, and in which, therefore, we may reasonably 
expect to find examples of what we may call Wagner's "advanced ' 
style. And. in truth, these last songs are so new, and so entirely 
out of the common line, as almost to defy description. Two of the 
most striking of them, the "Im Treibhaus" and "Triiume," arc 
entitled "Studies to Tristan." Those of our readers (we fear we 
must say, "Those few of our readers ") who arc acquainted with 
this opera, the most characteristic of all its composer s works, will 
be aware that it is the most extraordinary study for chromatic 
harmonies that is jirobably to be found in the whole range of music ; 
and in these two songs Wagner would seem to have been 1 
his hand in." Certainly nothing stranger and more dai 
some of the harmonic experiments and combinations has ever < 
under our notice ; and it is only after repeated hearing that we 
become able to appreciate the strange, weird beauty of the songs. 
The former afterwards suggested the materials for the opening 
scene of the third act of the opera, while the latter furnished the 
idea for one of the most exquisite passages of the wonderful love- 
duet in the second act. Of the other three pieces in this collection, 
the first. •• Der Engel." is a charming melody, whic L 
reminds us of Schubert, with an elaborate accompj 
seems like a sketch for the orchestra ; the second. "Stehe : 
is the very embodiment of Wagner's originality ; the fourth, 
"Schmerxen," is, to our mind, less interesting than its com- 
panions. The whole series is so thoroughly characteristic of the 
composer as to deserve the attention of all who wish to obtain a 
just idea of Wagner's style, but to whom, from any 
later operas are inaccessible. 
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Written by T. Woolston, Esq ; 



ed by jAMKS Thomson. Auge'ncr ft Co. 

This somewhat elaborate work, in twelve movements, shows so 
much good intention, and in many respects good performance also, 
that it if with great regret we find ourselves unable, after a careful 
examination, to speak of it with unqualified commendation. And 
first let us give Mr. Thomson credit lor the clearness of his music. 
It is always thoroughly straightforward and intelligible. He not 
only has ideas which are sometimes very pleasing, but he writes like 
a musician who has studied to some purpose. His "Overture'' 
is constructed on a novel plan, being interspersed with fragments ol 
vocal solo and chorus, which recur later in the course of the 
cantata. IVrhnps this introduction would have been more appro- 
priately entitled "Fantasia." Among the best movements are the 
two choruses, Nos. 4 and 6, both of which are constructed on 
thoroughly pleasing subjects, and the bass solo. No. 7. The weak 
point of the work is, we think, a certain want of unity of style, and 
a tendency in some of the movements to a restlessness of modula- 
tion, which leaves the tonality undecided. We can, nevertheless, 
on the whole congratulate Mr. Thomson on having produced a very 
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Sonata in £ minor, for Pianoforte and Violoncello. By WALTER 
Macfarren. Norello, Ewer, & Co. 

It ia so seldom that we have the pleasure of reviewing a work 
written in classical form by an Englishman, that the appearance of 
Mich a composition deserves a more extended notice than merely a 
few lines under the heading of "Sheet Music." We give this notice 
the more readily in the present instance, as we have not tor some 
time met with a work by a native artist which has given us more 
satisfaction than this. Mr. Walter Macfarren belongs to what we 
may term the "Mendelssohn school." Like many other of our 
present English composers, and we may say German composers 
also, he has been unconsciously influenced in his style hy the author 
of Elijah We do not say this with any idea of detracting from 
the merits of the music ; for it is simply impossible for a musician, 
unless possessed of that originality of creative genius which is given 
to but very few, to avoid the influence of those of his pred cessors 
with whom he has most affinity. When we speak of Mr. Macfarren 
as belonging to the Mendelssohn school, we merely apply the term 
in the same way as we should do so to Gade or Sterndale Bennett. 

The first movement of the present sonata, an "Allegro appas- 
sionato" in E minor, commences with a broad and melodious phrase 
for the violoncello, which is subsequently repealed by the piano, and 
the developments of which lead in due course to the second subject, 
a graceful theme in B major. The " free fantasia." which forms the 
middle portion of the movement, is well constructed, and has the 
merit — and no slight one, in these days of over-development — of not 
being too long. After the customary return of the first and second 
subjects, a short coda concludes the movement, which may be 
honestly commended for artistic workmanship, great clearness of 
form, and excellent passage-writing. The " Scherto " which follows 
(in c major) is in our opinion the best movement of the work. It 
is written in the free modem form, of which Beethoven gave the first 
sketch in some of his instrumental compositions {eg., the ''Ra- 
sumouffsky " quartet! in F), and is not divided into formal sections. 
The opening theme is piquant and attractive ; and the second, or 
" counter-subject." given at first as a tamtabilt for the violoncello, 
and subsequently repeated by the piano, is in excellent contrast to 
the first. Towards the close of the movement, the two subjects are 
worked together with capital effect. The following Adagio. ' 'fit 
ttuto Jttcitativo. * requires no detailed notice, being little more than 
a prelude to the last movement, ' ' Allegro giocoso " in E major. 
This is the most extensively. developed portion of the sonata. It: 
subjects are graceful, though perhaps more distinctly reminiscent of 
Mendelssohn's style than some other parts of the work ; and the 
thematic treatment is excellent. The pianoforte part is very 
and (though not to be called easy) still of no excessive 
The whole work shows a mastery of classical form which 
gives us real pleasure ; and as the number of duets for piano and 
violoncello is comparatively small, we are Tery happy to be able 
cordially to recommend this work of Mr. Macfarren s to the players 
on those instruments as worthy of their attention. 



By John Adcock. 



• The 

Nottingham : H. 

This little treatise is devoted to the pointing out of the most 
common errors and defects in the pronunciation of singers, with 
directions as to the best method of remedying the same. The need 
for such a book is self-evident ; and it is only necessary to say that 
the little work now before us is distinguished by common sense, and 
Is very plain and practical. Not the least useful part to many will 
be the concluding chapter, in which full and minute instructions are 
given as to the pronunciation of ' 



Adams & Beresford), if not strikingly original, ia pretty. In its 
form it is somewhat peculiar, being a mongrel between a waits and 

a ballad. 



NEW vocal musk:. 

and " The Chafel." by J. L Hatton 
two excellent little songs, both of 
of 



" On a dewy summer morning," Song, by Mrs. Habvky (Cramer 
tt Co.), is a combination of rather pretty music and rather silly 
word*. We cannot say that we particularly admire it. 

• A Sailor's Song." for baritone voice, by Feed. C. ATKINSON 
(Weekes & Co.), is a good bold setting of Cunningham's well-known 
lines, • ' A wet sheet and a flowing sea. " which is by no means with- 
out merit. We could wish, however, that Mr. Atkinson had been 
more particular as to the accentuation of his words. The opening 
line. " A wet sheet and a flowing sea, " and further on, " Oh, for a 
soft and gentle wind," produce an unpleasant effect. 

"Bmnetta," Ballata. di F. Rimp.lli (Cramer * Co.), is an 
excellent specimen of the modern Italian song. In the hands of a 
good singer it is sure to please, • 

"A Lyric of the Sea," Song, suggested by the wreck of the 
Atlantic," composed by James J. Monk (Liverpool : Hime * Son), 
is. as regards the music, very good ; but we do nr* 
choice of the subject. 



excellent little songs, 



(Cramer ft Co.). 
simple"* 

"Beside the old Corn Milt," Song, by Henby Smabt (Cramer 
ft Co.). is another little piece which we are glad to be able to re- 
commend as deserving, and likely to attain popularity. 

" Lov'd Ont," Serenade, by Charles Salaman (Lambom Cock). 
Is very far superior to the average of new songs, and we think equal 
to anything we have yet seen from its composer's pen— which is say- 
ing not a little. Subjects and treatment are alike charming. 
" Sleep, baby darling." Lullaby, by Mrs. Alfred Phillips 
ft Co. I i» a pleasing melody, the effect of whkh is occa- 



tit: 

"Odo not ash me." by F. A. 




'• The Village File" Song, by Louisa Oeay (Cramer ft Co.). i! 
prettv, though commonplace, and so varied in style as to rei 
of the patch-work counterpanes which our grand 
to make. 

'•Fly not so swift, ye happy hours," Song, by Gustav K.USTP.B 
(Augener & Co.). is a well-written little " Lied," quite in the modern 
German style. It is melodious, but not particularly striking. 

' ' Meditation;' Sacred Song, and 1 ' PSrted, " Song, by F. Abthc R 
Davy. M.D. (Augener 4 Co. ), are in no respect very remarkable. 

" The Language of Ijsve." a Polyglot Ballad, by H. B Fabnik 
(Cramer ft Co.), is a capital humorous song, set to a good sprightly 
melody. Those who wish for a piece which is amusing, without 
degenerating into vulgarity, will find " The language of Ij** " 
exactly suited to them. We confidently predict for it a wide 
popularity. 

The same remarks will apply to two other songs (also published 
by Cramer ft Co.). both written by H. R F.VBNIE— " Don't mahe 
me laugh." by A. Linhhkim. and " What are a lady's wants to- 
day t" from Nemesis, by Herve. Both are in their way excel- 
lent, and can be cordially recommended. 

"TeDeum," by Richard Ckogkr (I-ondon : Croger ft Co.). 
enjoys the proud distinction of being incomparably the worst setting 
of the " TeDeum " that we ever met with. The harmony is in parts 
simply excruciating , and the composer can hardly be too highly 
complimented for the skill he has shown in managing to violate 
every possible rule. 

F.ight Hymn Tunes, composed by ROBERT M. MlLBURN, BA. 
(Novcllo, Ewer, 4 Co.). though here and there a Utile "free" 
in the matter of harmony, show real musical feeling But, as we 
have before had occasion to remark, it is all but I 
anything positively new in hymn times. 



NEW PIANO MUSIC. 

"Souvenir de Mozart," Fantaisie hritlante, par W. 
Op. 18 (Berlin : Theodor Barth), is less of a "brilliant Fantasia " 
than of a potpourri of airs from Mozart's operas strung together. 
We have here a selection from Don Juan, the ZaubrrflSt*, the 
Seraglio, and Figaro. The piece is by no means difficult, and will 
be suitable for moderately advanced pupils. 

"Gipsy Melodies," arranged for the Piano by Charles Kroll 
Lapurte (Augener & Co j. is a very interesting collection of curious 
Like the Hungarian melodies which 



some time since, they base a very strongly 
and those who are curious on the subject of national 
these' pieces worthy of their attention. The present i 
sists of eight numbers, three of which will be familiar to some of 
our readers. These arc the "Racocry March." the Gipsy melody 
introduced by Weber into his Pteeiosa. and the march in r minor 
from Schubert's " Fantaisie a l'Uongroise." The remaining five 
are new to us, and arc one and all remarkable for quaintness and 
originality. 

■' Charahterbilder," Seven Ages of Mind. Studies for the Piano- 
forte, by C. Hitbebt H. Parry (Augener 4 Co. ). are seven thought- 
fully written and carefully developed pieces for the piano, which 
a series of ••Caprices" or " Fantasias" than 
• of that term. They display 
;to the style of f 
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" Saltartlla" by Ckarlrs Salaman (Cramer ft Co.), is a very 
brilliant and effective piece, very " taking " in its themes, and worked 
with all the musicianly skill which distinguishes tu composer. 

"Am Rrwur. M are earn Semtimumt.il pour Piano, far C. A. 

(Brewer & Co.). is a pleasing aiul easy little draw- 

1 piece. 

" Tht Meetimg of the Waters," transcribed for the Piano by 
Edouarii Dor* (Augener ft Co.). U a brilliant and effective little 
teaching-piece in Herr Doro's usual style. 

*" The HaffyLand," Walts; by BtRNARD Wilcockson (Cramer 
& Co ), is not only pretty hi itself; and good as dance-music but is 
likely to have a large sale because of its illustrated title, which gives 
the scene that was prohibited at the Royal Court Theatre, In 
which Messrs. Gladstone, Lowe, and Ayrton arc brought on the 
stage dancing. The caricatures are admirable. 

Two other pieces of dance-music — published by the same firm - 
the " Mmw " Quadrille, by J. Fitzgerald, and "Let Vemdam- 
»" Valse. by J. E. MalLandaink, can be dismissed with the 
"*1 that they are 1 



Concert*, Set. 



MUSICAL UNION MATINEES. 
We have seldom seen a larger audience at the Musical Union than 
that attracted to the fourth matinfe by Dr. Hans von Billow. The con- 
certed work made choice of by him. and in the performance of which he 
was associated with MM. Vieuxtemps. Van Waefelghem, and lasserre. 
was a quartett in R flat. Op. 38. for pianoforte, violin, viola, and violon- 
cello, by Joseph Rbeinberger. and was beard for the first time in 
England. Herr Rheinbetger was born at Vaduz, near Feldkirch, 
the capital of the Vorarlberg, March 17th, 1839 ; it is a " toss up." 
therefore, whether he is to be accounted as an Austrian or a Swiss. 
We have seen him spoken of under both denominations. It matters 
not. His musical talent showed itself at an early age , his musical 
education he received principally in Munich, where since 1859 he has 
filled the post of professor of composition and the organ at the 
Conservatory of Music. His compositions, which Include two 
operas, a symphony—" Wallenstein '—a Stahat Mater, a Reamiem, 
an overture to Shakespeare's Taming of the Shrew, as well as a 
large number of works for pianoforte, organ, Ac. have been heard 
and well received in Germany. The quartett heard on the present 
occasion, as well as an "andante and toccata." introduced by Von 
Bulow at one of his recitals, certainly made us wish to knew more 
of this composer. This was the only occasion during his late visit 
that Von Bulow was heard in concerted chamber music ; and the skill 
he evinced in adapting his playing to that of his coadjutors was very 
remarkable. Though in this particular work the pianoforte has 
the lion's share of the work, never once did be overpower the other 
players. He was heard also to no less advantage in Bach's sonata 
in a major. No. a. for violin and pianoforte (with M. Vieuxtemps), 
and alone in Beethoven's sonata in K fiat. Op. 31, No. 3— his 
reading of which was strikingly impressive— and in a nocturne. Op. 
37, No. a, and valse. Op. 43. by Chopin. At the sixth matinee Herr 
JaeU was (for the second time) the pianist, and Herr Auer the leading 
violinist. The two were heard together in Rubinstein's sonata in 
A minor. Op. to. which, though an early work, is one of his most 
satisfactory. The favourable reception accorded to it on its being 
played here by the same two artists last season, induced Professor 

transcription of his own of Siegmund's " Love Song, * in Wagner's 
Die WaWkre, and one of Schumann's " Novetetten." Wagner's 
passionate and delicious melody was delivered by Herr JaeU with a 
completeness which quite took us by surprise, and which we should 
have thought quile impossible to educe from the pianoforte alone. 
His rendering of Schumann's " Novelette," taken at a far more 
rapid pace than its designation — " Ballmassig "—or indeed the me- 
tronomic directions seemed to justify, was less satisfactory. Herr 
Auer, who is the fortunate possessor of a remarkably fine ' ' Stradua- 
nus." and has been playing more grandly than tn any previous 
did good service as leader in Beethoven's well-known 
in c minor. Op. 18, No. 4. and in 
in C Op. 163. beard here for 
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concerto. No. 3. in G major. Op. 45. Here he found the amplest 
scope for a display of his marvellous executive power ; but as a 
composition Herr Rubinstein's concerto, much as it Is to be respected 
for the extreme cleverness of its design, and charming and effective 
as it sometimes is. as a whole cannot be regarded as satisfactory. 
For his solo he chose Beethoven's "Adagio con Variaaone," in F 
major, Op. 34, and "Rondo a Capriccio," in o major, Op. 1*9. 
The " adagio," with its six variations, each of which is in a different 
key, he gave with the utmost charm, and the " rondo," with all the 
humour that the superscription of the original manuscript — " Die 
Wuth ttber den verlorenen Groschen, ausgetobt in einer Caprice" 
(the rage over the lost groschen. evaporated in a caprice)— naturally 
suggests. The symphonies were Spohr's, in c minor, No. 3, Op. 
78. and Beethoven's " Pastorale;" that by Spohr, the least familiar 
of the two, being by far the better plaved. Much of the pleasure 
of listening to Spohr's symphony, which is one of his best, and (we 
believe! had not been heard in London since it was last played at 
the Philharmonic under Wagner's direction, in 1855, was marred by 
its being played at the beginning of the programme, during the 
disturbance of late arrivals. Of its many pleasingly characteristic 
features, which are too numerous to recapitulate, perhaps the most 
remarkable is a point of instrumentation in the larghetto. where a 
melody of remarkable breadth is assigned to all the violins, violas, 
and violoncellos, playing in unison upon a single string. Of the ma- 
gical effect brought about by so simple a process Spohr was probably 
the originator. But, as Mr. Macfarren naively remarks— probably 
in refe re nce specially to a noted passage in Meyerbeer's Afrtcaine— 
it has since been imitated in very inferior music, but with much greater 
appLtu.se. The overtures were Weber's F.uryamthe and Schuliert's 
Alfomsa am J Ettrttla ; the vocalists were Mile. lima di Murska 

tonc^was welcomed as an old friend in Meyerbeer's cavatina from 
Roberto il Diavolo, " Invano il falo 5" but nothing could have been 
colder than the reception accorded to Sig. Campanini, who is un- 
m ii i.v .i gre.it .irtl.t, and th<- |».»s,,»r •-■( ,\ remarkably 
beautiful voice. Such an utter absence of recognition of his merits 
may perhaps be put down to his unfortunate and ill-judged choice 
of Donizetti's worn-out romanza "Spirto gentil." from Favarita, 
which but ill accorded with the critical feelings of the audience, the 
majority of whom had doubtless come together expressly to hear 
Von Bulow in works of a far higher tone. 

Liszt's " Svmphonischc Dichtung" (Symphonic Poem). Taita, 
/.anemia e Triam/o, performed for the first time in England, was 
the principal item of interest of the sixth concert. Of the work 
itself we have spoken in another column. Of the result of its 
performance, though highly applauding the attempt, we regret that 
we cannot speak in terms of satisfaction. Unfortunately, we have 
reached that period of the year when our instrumentalists are in a 
state of chronic fatigue, and conductors— especially those who com- 
bine pianoforte teaching with concert giving— are in no better way. 
Under such circumstances a finished performance, especially of so 
strange and difficult a work as that of Liszt, is not to be looked for. 
The same was unhappily the case with Schumann's overture to 
Mam/red, which was heard for the first time at these concerts, and 
the effect of which was so disappointing that we should have been 
inclined to credit Schumann with a faulty method of instrumentation, 
if we had not been able to recall many occasions on which, under 
Air. Manns's able and painstaking direction, full justice has been 
done to this beautiful work. Nor did Mendelssohn's "Italian" 
symphony, familiar though it is, fare much better, Herr Auer had 
been announced to play Beethoven's violin concerto, but on his 
arrival in England, late on the Saturday previous to the concert, 
requested that he might hi ilMNd ;» substitute for it Spohr's 
concerto in D minor. No. 9. As. therefore, he had to play 
without ^a rehearsal, he was^ wise perhaps to make the change. 

doing. It seems but just to make this statement, because a note 
appended to the programme, to the effect that the change had been 
made at Herr Auer's request, might lead one to suppose thai he was 
not "up" with Beethoven's concerto. That this should be the case 
with Herr Auer. who by his rendering of Spohr's concerto gave ample 
proof that he has matured into a great artist, is not for a moment 
to be entertained. Mm*. Trebelti-Bettini and Miss Edith Wynne 
were the vocalists ; the former sang with fine effect " La FanduUe." 
from Meyerbeer sDimarah, and " Voi die sapete,' from Mozart's Le 
Matte di Figaro, and the latter the romanza " L'ombrosa nottc 
vien," from Hummer s Mathilda di Guuj, effectively scored for 
by Mr. W. G. Cusins. Spohr's overture to FamU com- 
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fact of the instrumental portion of his programme being given in 
chronological order. One missed the instructive and interesting little 
books which it was formerly his wont to issue for his serial historical 
concerts of some years ago. It is so long now since Herr Pauer has 
given such a series of historical concerts, the value of which was 
indisputable, that we cannot but think he would do well on a 
fitting opportunity to institute a similar series, especially as since 
his last he must have accumulated a vast amount of new matter 
worth presenting. His late concert was, however, one of more 
than ordinary interest. Handel was represented by his organ con- 
certo in B flat, capitally arranged for and played on the pianoforte 
by the concert giver : Bach by his charming aria. ' ' Mein glitu- 
biges Herze," feelingly sung by Mile. Hclene Anime, and his 
sonata in a major, for violin and pianoforte, ably executed by 
Mile. Franziska Friese and Herr Pauer ; and Spohr by the 
adagio from his ninth concerto (Mile. Friese). For his solos Herr 
Pauer chose a gigue, by Hauler ; a romanzn and presto, by 
Clement! ; Beethoven's Polonaise. Op. 89 ; Schubert's two im- 
promptus. Op. 142 ; Mendelssohn's scherzo in u minor, Op. 18 ; 
a fragment from Schumann's Humoreske, and the "Jagdlicd" 
from his " Waldscenen ," all of which he gave with telling effect, 
and. in company with Mile. Zedtler, was heard in C. Rcineckc's 
capital impromptu for two pianos, on a theme from Schumann's 
Manfred. The vocal music included the aria "Ob die Wolke," 
from Weber's Drr Frtsuhiltt . Schumann's " Mondnacbt," ami 
Mendelssohn's " Fruhlingslied," admirably sung by Mme. Otto 
Alvesleben, and a couple of songs by Mozart, which deserve to be 
n-^viz. . ■ ' Evening^Thoughts " F.mffendnnQ and 

, for whom apologies were made on the score of a colli. 

NEW PHILHARMONIC CONCERTS. 

Mr. J. Francis Barnett's new oratorio, entitled The Raiting of 
Latarni, performed for the first time, under the direction of its 
composer, at the fourth concert of the present series, was received 
with every mark of approbation by a very numerous and appre- 
ciative audience. Band and chorus being on the most extensive 
scale that St. James's Hall can accommodate, and the principal vocal 
parts being in the hands of Mme. l^emmens-Sherrington, Mme. 
Paley, Mr. Wiuord Morgan, and Mr. Santley. the fullest justice 
attainable at a first performance was accorded to the new work. 
For his text Mr. Barnett has had recourse to the Gospel narrative of 
the raising of Lizarus, and by interspersing it with passages of a 
reflective and didactic character, derived from various parts of Holy 
Writ, has provided himself with a framework of words suitable for 
treatment as airs, duets, choruses, 4c,, and for which he has pro- 
vided three hours' music of a generally agreeable and effective, if 
not always striking, character. By the general style of his music 
he has proved himself a staunch adherent to the Mendelssohnian 
school, and his librettist (not named) would have done well (we 
think) to have followed the example set forth by Mendelssohn in his 
Elijah- — the most dramatic of all oratorios — by casting his subject 
in a more dramatic mould than he has done, the possibility of which 
has been made fully apparent by Schubert and his coadjutor Niemcycr 
in their joint treatment of the same subject. By his readiness on 
former occasions Mr. Barnett has conclusively proved that music is 
his natural mode of expression, and that consequently the act of 
composition with him is independent of a suggestive subject. In 
the present work, which consists of no less than thirty-one 
"numbers." our composer never seems at a loss for a theme or for 
skill to develop it. Piece follows piece with the utmost fluency. 
To follow each in detail would carry us far beyond our scope. It 
must suffice to state that the fugal element abounds largely in the 
overture as well as in the choruses, which are generally broadly 
developed, scholarly, and effective ; the recitatives are for the most 
part well declaimed ; and the airs and concerted pieces tuneful and 
taking, and that without a taint of vulgarity or sensationalism. 
Mme. Lemraens-Sherriagton and Mme. Patey, in their respective 
parts of Martha and Mary, found ample opportunities of distin- 
guishing themselves. As chief narrator Mr. Wilford Morgan had an 
arduous task to perform, but considering that he undertook it at 
«hort notice, in consequence of the illness of Mr. Vemon Rigby, 
acquitted himself most creditably. One could not but regret the 
unimportance of the part assigned to I-atarus, especially as Lazarus 
was represented by Mr. Santley. A rattling song, however, which 
occurs so near the end of the work that it must have been missed 
by many who left before the conclusion of the performance, in • 
great measure atoned for his long silence. At the close of the work 
Mr. Barnett was loudly called to the platform. As a composer he 
has certainly made progress, and a success at least equal to that of 
Thi Ancient Mariner, or Paradite and the Ptri, may safely be 
The Raiting of Utaru,. 



MR. C. HALLfi-S RECITALS. 

The excellence in point of execution, as well as the interest of 
these agreeable and instructive entertainments, has been fully main- 
tained to the last. Mr. Halle has conscientiously fulfilled his promise 
of bringing forward at each recital one or more concerted works, 
selected from the modem German school— from Schumann to 
Brahms, Raff. Ac. In looking over the list of new works one can- 
not but remark the preference shown for Brahms. Having 
" struck" so rich a "lode," Mr. HalM does well to work it as long 
as it lasts, before "prospecting" in another direction. A recently 
composed quintett. for pianoforte and strings, by Dr. Ferdinand 
Hitter, heard (or the first lime at the seventh recital, in the presence 
of its composer, proved so ingenious and at the same time so genial 
a work, as to point to the fact that (to pursue our simile) as rich 



Mme, Ecckkb Oswald, a lady well known as a talented 
pianist, has during the past month given three interesting recitals of 
pianoforte music. The more important works brought forward 
have been Beethoven's sonata in d minor. Weber's sonata in the 
same key, Mendelssohn's fantasia in P sharp minor, and his sonata 
in k, and Bach's Chromatic Fantasia and fugue. Among smaller 
pieces, specimens have been given of Scarlatti, Bach, Mozart. 
Schubert. Schumann. Chopin, Heller, Henselt, Brahms. Gade. and 



Miss Annie Stockkn gave a concert at St. George's Hall on the 
6th ulL. the principal features of which were Schumann's trio in l> 
minor ; Beethoven's sonata in a, for piano and violoncello J and the 
" Moonlight" Sonata. Miss Stocken was assisted by Mr. A. Bur- 
nett (violin). Sig. Pezze (violoncello), and Mr. J. S. Shedlock. The 
vocalists were Miss A. Owight, Miss Maas, and Mr. Montem Smith. 

At Mr. Charles Gardner's concert, at Hanover Square Rooms, on 
the 7th ult., the chief pieces produced were Sir W. S. Bennett's 
"Chamber Trio " in A, Op. a6. and Beethoven's Variations in C, for 
piano and violoncello. Mr. Gardner also contributed various solos, 
including some from his own pen, which were well received. 

Dr. William Lf.mare gave a concert on the 9th ult., at the 
Angcll Town Institution, Brixton, when Mendelssohn's Athalie. 
and Dr. Lemare s new operetta, in one act. Pride and Polity, were 
performed— the latter, we believe, for the first time. 

The total destruction by fire of the Alexandra Palace on the 9th 
ult., with the details of which our readers are doubtless familiar, 
will be a serious, though we trust only a temporary, loss to the 
organ-loving public. '1 lie magnificent instrument erected by Willis 
was one of the finest specimens of that builder's work. We under- 
stand that the directors of the Palace Company intend to replace it 
by another of at least equal size. Our readers will regret to hear 
that Mr. Frederick Archer, the organist, has lost by the fire the 
whole of his valuable musical library, including a Urge collection of 
rare organ music, and a number of manuscript compositions and 
arrangements. 

The last of Mr. Septimus Parker's Subscription Chamber 
Concerts at Epsom took place on the 19th ult , and brought the 
series to a brilliant conclusion. The programme included two 
stringed quartetts— Spohr in o minor, and Haydn in r. Op. 77, 
No. 9— Mendelssohn's sonata in D, for piano and violoncello ; Beet- 
hoven's romance in f, for violin ; and Weber's pianoforte quartet! in 
b flat. The instrumental performers were the same as at the previous 
concerts ; the vocalists were Mrs. J. Hopkins and Mr. W. Winn. 

Wk would direct the attention of our readers to an interesting 
and able article on 1 ' Robert Schumann," from the pen of Dr. Fran* 
HUffer. which appeared in the June number of the Fortnightly 

Review. 

Professor Oakeley has undertaken to contribute a 1 
Church Music at the Church Congress to be held th 
Abbey, in October next. 

The Report of the Third Annual Meeting of the Worcester 
Musical Society has been forwarded to us by M r. E. J . Spark, the 
honorary secretary. During the past season three works have been 
produced for the first time in Worcester— Mendelssohn's Christ m. 
Cummings's Fairy Ring, and Cowen's Rote Maiden. The fact that 
out of three new works brought forward, two should be by English 
is very creditable to the society, which, from other 
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of the report, appears to be in a roost flourishing condition, 
(honorary) is Mr. A. J. Caldicott. 

Handel's /jnul in Egypt was performed in Dundee for the first 
time on the 33rd or May last. " 
highly of the 

MR. Farrs Hartvigsons recent tour in Russia appears to 
been brilliantly successful. We make the following extract from 
the Golos, one of the principal Russian papers :— "Herr Frits Hart- 
vigson. pianist to II K II the Princess of Wales, gave on Friday 
an orchestral concert in the Hall of the Sangerkapelle. Herr H. 
played with orchestra Liszt's E flat concerto, the " Ungarische 
Fantasie"" by the same, and Rubinstein's fourth concerto ; and without 
orchestra a nocturne by Chopin, " Fantasicstuck by Schumann, 
and a "Giga con variaxioni" by Raff. In all these pieces he 
showed a perfection of mechanism and a brilliant virtuosity, which 
not only creati 



the interest of the 



1 to the highest degree- 



plays it 
brilliant 

the performance of the Hungarian 



all the pianists of Petersburg being present. More important still, 
however, are the distinctive peculiarities of his play— the correct re- 
production of the character of each piece, and the thorough musical 
education to be remarked in every phrase. Herr H. belongs to the 
newest modern school of pianists, whose existence is chiefly owing 
to Listt, and whose chief feature may be said to be brilliance, power, 
energy, and boldness. In consequence, the young pianist chiefly 
plays the repertoire of the present. Herr H. had an equally 

_cspecial/«ntr^ being excited by 

It is with much regret that we announce the death of Mr. J. F. 
Put tick, honorary secretary of the Sacred Harmonic Society. Mr. 
Put lick was well known in musical circles, not merely in London 
from bis lung connection with the above-named society, but through- 
out the country from the important part he took in the arrangements 
for the Triennial Handel Festivals, In which he felt a 
and his loss will be deeply regretted. 

M. Georges H aim., the well-known conductor of the Opera at 
Paris, has recently died, at the age of 64. 

A NEW musical paper, entitled Lei Kchot Parisiens, has recently 
been started at Paris. From the specimen number sent to our office 
it seems less a chronicle of current musical news than a musical 
magazine. The number before us comprises a song with pianoforte 
accompaniment, several short pieces of poetry, and a * 
neons papers on various subjects. 

Those of our readers who, like ourselves, have been delighted 
with the playing of Dr. Hans von Billow, will be glad to leam that 
it is the intention of the distinguished pianist to repeal his visit next 




All communications respecting Contributions should it' addressed 
to tie Editor, and must It accompanied by the 
tf the writer, as a guarantee of good faith. 
The Editor cannot undertake to 1 



A recent number of the Signjle gives some particulars of the 
amounts paid by the publishers for Auber' J operas. In general, it 
says, the average sum since 1830 was 6,000 francs per act, of which 
Auber received two-thirds, and ll>e librettist (usually Scribe) one- 
third. His publishers between 1828 and 1845 were the Paris firm 
of Troupe nas et Cie. For eighteen operas and ballets, including 
M L-t .' Fra />:;■.'■ J 'jt Domino Aoir, Le Die 11 et la Bayadirt, 
Le Lac des Fits, Lt Cheval de /J route, 4c. , sums varying from 9. 000 
to 34,000 francs were paid. The total amount was 290,000 francs, 
of which Auber received about 193,330 francs. 

Herr Franz Diener, the tenor singer who recently appeared at 
the first concert of the Wagner Society, has been engaged for three 
years for the Opera at Berlin. 

Herr Anton Rubinstein passed through London the other 
day, en route for St. Petersburg on his return from his American 
tour, after playing with astonishing success at no less than 215 
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Organ Appointment.— Mr. Arthur Crook, organist of the 
Mayor's Chapel, and of St. Andrew's, Montpelier, Bristol has been 
and choirmaster of Shclton Church, " 



TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Musical Student.— The book we should recommend for your 
is Mr. W. W. Parkinson's work on Harmony (published hy 



purpose 

TOureqt 
A. R. 



& Co.). in which we 



that you will find 
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ICHARD WAGNER, his Tendencies and 

Thames. By EDWARD DANNREUTHKR.; Price is. aa*. 



TRANSCRIPTIONS, FANTASIAS, AND ARRANGEMENTS 

RICHARD WAGNER'S OPERAS, 

Published by Augener «3t Co. 



DIB T ANN HA US SB. 

PIANOFORTE SOLO. 

i. d. 

THE OVERTURE. Arranged from the Original Score by E. Pauer 4 a 

PORN. EIKJUARO. Transcription. Illustrated to 

EYKEN, G J. VAN. Fantasia 3 • 

KRUG, D. Short Fantasia. Easy a • 

LEE. MAURICE Fantaiaie de Salon 3 • 

LISZT, F. Grand March (Einxug der GftsteX Transcribed. Rtv 

vised NtE Pauer .. 40 

gSg Zo^ivSZZ^. 4 :; ;: :: :: J 2 

SPINDLER, F, Traitscripriona Op-o,. Revised by K. Pauer 

1. Pilgrim*' Chorus 3 o 

s. Romance, " O du mein holder Abeodsma" .. j • 

3. Tannhauser's Song to 

4. Wolfram's Soag, ^Als do u» kahaen Sangc " .. 3 o 

r March and Chorus 3 • 

Wolfram'* Song to 

VOSS, CHARLES. Grande Fantastic. Op. 1S0 60 

MARCH. Arranged .. .. .. .. .. a a 

Dmo Transcribed by Eyken (easily) a I 

Ditto. Transcribed by F. Lisrt .. 

PIANOFORTE DUETS. 

OVERTURE Transcribed by E Pauer » • 

DORN, EDUUARD. TrsoscriptioB . 40 

EYKEN. G J. VAN March. Transcribed j « 

—————— Ditto. Arranged 3 a 

LOHENGRIN. 

DORN, EDOUARD. Transcription. Illustrated. Solo .. .. ) • 

Ditto. Duet 4 • 

EYKEN, G. J. VAN. Fantasia j • 

Wedding March. Solo « 

— — — — Dmo Duet .. .. 3 • 

LEE, MAURICE, Fantasia 30 

VOSS. CHARLES. Grande Faotaisic. Op. 186 46 

THE FLYING DUTCHMAN. 

OVERTURE. Transcribed by E. Pauer 4 a 

LISZT, F. Spinners' Song. Revived by E. Pauer 4 a 

SPINDLER, F. Transcripcioo*. Op is»:— 

1. Spinnen' Song, Summ unid brumm du gute* Radchen" 3 o 

a. Sailors' Chorus, " Steuermann ' Lass die Wacht" .. .. 3 • 

3. Rallad. " Trafl ihr das SchuTim Meert aa" .. .. 3 • 

4. Duet. " Mein Heri roll Treoe" 30 

j. Duet. " Ach ! ohac Weib, ofane Kind." 30 

RIENZI. 

OVERTURE. Transcribed 38 

FRIEDENSMARSCH so 

London : AUGENER & Co. 



THE VIENNA EXHIBITION. 

NEW MARCH 

BY 

SCOTSON CLARK. 



I. Piano Solo 

a. Piano Duet , 

3. Organ m .. , 

4. Harmonium and Piano 

1: AUGENER * Co., 86, 
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Hoitt^B Stoical $erori>. 

AUGUST i, 1873. 

MUSIC AT THE ALBERT HALL. 
The disastrous failure, for it can hardly be otherwise 
described, of the various musical schemes which have 
been recently carried out at the Albert Hall, is per- 
haps, on the whole, more discouraging than absolutely 
surprising. 

From the Report recently issued by the Council we 
learn that there has been a financial loss of some £$,700. 
Several different experiments were tried, hardly a single 
one of which appeared to have paid its expenses. We 
have, in our columns, made little or no reference to the 
various performances as they took place, simply because 
they seemed to be doing nothing for the real furtherance 
of the cause of music in this country. But, now that the 
official Report has been published, it may be worth while 
to glance at its contents, which, if not encouraging, may 
possibly prove instructive. 

It appears, then, from the Report, that there were at 
first three schemes set on foot. There were, first, " the 
People's Concerts," for which tickets were to be had for 
one penny and threepence. These, we are told, resulted 
in a loss of ^750 ; and we cannot say that we are at all 
surprised at their failure. South Kensington is not a 
part of town which is readily accessible to working men, 
for whose benefit, we presume, the Commissioners issued 
these remarkably cheap admissions. As our artisans are 
mostly to be found in the northern and eastern districts 
of the Metropolis, the distance of the Albert Hall was 
such as to render it very unlikely that they would 
patronise the entertainments to any considerable extent, 
while the programmes were not such as to prove very 
attractive to real lovers of music, to say nothing of the 
probability that they would naturally suppose that what 
cost so little was hardly worth the having. There was 
next a series of " Military Concerts," during the months 
of September and October, somewhat of the ad captan- 
dum order ; but they too failed to take, for we read that 
they " did not prove at all successful financially. 1 * 

M. Gounod's " Choral Society " appears also to have 
been I pitiable failure ; and we are told that " its forma- 
tion and management involved very heavy expenses, 
insomuch that at the end of the season it was found that, 
after paying the absolute expenses of the concerts in the 
Hall, there was a deficit of £3, 140, to be paid by Her 

\f •» ifletv'c f"rimmtecinnj»fc ,-,n tkai « — is T*i_ ! _ J _ 



Majesty's Commissioners on their guarantee." This de- 
ficit, by the way, is to be made good by the Commissioners 
of the Exhibition of 1851. 

We feel the greatest admiration and respect for the 
composer of Faust, but, nevertheless, cannot help think- 
ing that his appointment as conductor was, under the 
circumstances, a great mistake. M. Gounod's talents in 
this capacity are indisputable ; but his " arrangements " 
of all kinds of music with his favourite effects of bouche 
ferm/e, which some of our contemporaries are fond of de- 
scribing as " nose-music " — perhaps a somewhat inelegant 
but certainly not inappropriate designation— were not to 
_the taste of our audiences, and the result appears in the 
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balance-sheet. We cannot honestly profess to be sorry 
for this, as we think that the interests of art would have 
been by no means benefited had such travesties of music 
obtained popular favour. 

Wc next come to the one solitary success on which the 
Council arc able to congratulate themselves, and, to our 
thinking, it is no less significant than the remaining 
failures. We learn that the six operatic concerts, under 
the direction of Mr. Maplcson, were " very successful 
financially." Of course they were, because the majority 
of our concert-goers, especially the leaders of fashion at 
the West End, care little or nothing, as we have often 
had occasion to remark, about music for its own sake, 
but will readily go to hear the " stars " of the season. If 
Titiens or Christine Nilsson is announced, they will take 
care to be present ; but we doubt whether a dozen of 
them could be found who would be 'attracted by the 
announcement (were such a thing possible) of a new 
symphony by Beethoven, or a new opera by Weber. 

A series of " Popular Concerts," directed by Mr. 
Arthur Chappell, is to be added to the list of failures 
— wc mean, of course, financial failures. This, again, 
is hardly to be wondered at, as there is a very pre- 
valent impression that an enormous building like the 
Albert Hall must be altogether unsuitcd for the perform- 
ance of chamber music, in which delicacy is so essential. 
On this point, not having attended the < oncerts ourselves, 
we cannot speak positively. Wc have been told that in 
favourable positions even the softest passages can be 
heard with perfect distinctness ; but wc arc disposed, 
nevertheless, to take the popular view, and to believe that 
in such a large area concerted chamber music must be 
very ineffective. The idea that such would be the case 
may not improbably have induced some people to stop 
away who would otherwise have supported these concerts. 

Wc come, lastly, to the excellent scries of concerts now 
being given under the direction of Messrs. Novello, Ewer, 
and Co., and conducted by Mr. Barnby. The report on 
these concerts, which honestly deserved far more support 
than they appear to have met with, though not favourable, 
is less discouraging than that of some of the schemes 
already adverted to. Wc learn that a sum of £600 was 
guaranteed to Messrs. Novello, Ewer, and Co. for expenses, 
to form a first charge on the receipts. After paying all 
other expenses a balance was found to remain of ,&io8, 
thus reducing the sum to be paid to Messrs. Novello to 
about ,£480. 

It will naturally be asked, what arc the causes of this 
almost total failure ? The question is too large to be 
fully entered upon here ; but we think there are three 
that appear on the surface. In the first place, that some 
of the schemes of the Council were very ill-advised, and not 
at all calculated to further the object which they professed 
to have at heart— the promotion of the cause of music 
in this country. Then, secondly, and perhaps even more, 
we think the Albert Hall a most unfavourable place for 
attempting such experiments. It is not only so large as 
to require exceptional attractions to fill it, but is so far 
removed from the principal centres of London that, for 
many people, a journey to it is a serious matter. Were 
it as accessible as St. James's Hall, it is, we think, not 
impossible that the present aspect of affairs might have 
been materially modified. But the third, and we believe 
the chief reason, is to be found in the general indifference 
of the public to music. The Council of the Hall did not 
put forward such programmes as would attract true lovers 
of music ; and the "outsiders" did not care to go at all. 
We cannot consider the Report a creditable or gratifying 
one ; but hope that the experience of the last twelve- 
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WEBER'S " J U BEL-CANTATA.'' 

nv KBEXKZER TROUT, It. A. 

It was almost by accident, in turning over a parcel of old 
German music some few years since, that 1 met with a > 
copy of the score of the work which 1 propose to analyse 
in the present article, and of which in common, I imagine, 
w ith most of my readers) I at that time knew nothing but 
the name. I shall not soon forget the feeling of surprise 
and delight with which I read through the score for the 
first time ; and subsequent intimate acquaintance with it 
has only strengthened my first impressions ot its remark- 
able excellence. It has ever since been a matter of 
wonder to me that such a masterpiece should be, at least 
in this country, so entirely unknown as appears to be the 
case. Though I have spoken of it at various times to 
many well-read musicians, I have never yet happened to 
meet with one who knew a single note of the music. I 
think, therefore, it will not be without interest to the 
readers of this journal if 1 give thein some account of a 
work which is in its way quite as characteristic of its 
composer as even the Freisthuts itself. 

The full title of the J ubel-Cantata runs as follows : — 
"Jubilee-Cantata for the celebration of the fiftieth anni- 
versary of the accession of His Majesty the King of 
Saxony, on the 20th September, 1818; the poem by 
Friedrich Kind, the music by Carl Maria von Weber." In 
his official capacity at the Court of Dresden, it was part of 
Weber's duty to compose the music for all special occa- 
sions; and during the nine years of his residence in that 
city he produced no less than thirteen different works, 
mostly of large dimensions, for the court festivities. Most 
piiefs tie cii Constance labour under the disadvantages in- 
separable from the ephemeral interest of the occasion 
which calls them forth ; and it is but seldom that such 
works are worthy to be reckoned among the masterpieces 
of their art. Even Beethoven's genius failed him under 
such circumstances ; and his cantata DtT glemUh* 
AugeHblitk, written for the Congress of Vienna, though 
containing many isolated beauties, ranks as a whole 
among the weakest of his productions. That Weber was 
himself aware of the difficulties of such tasks appears 
from a letter he wrote to his friend ( lansbacher a few days 
after finishing the present cantata, in which he says : 
■ These compositions for special occasions, which are but 
day-flies in the world of art, belong to the shady side of 
my engagement, and are, because of their ephemeral 
character, always a sad work, however truly devoted and 
attached one may be to him for whom one writes." The 
Jubel-Cantata, however, is, according to the old saying, 
"the exception which proves the rule;" for it contains 
music which deserves to live, and probably will live, as 
long as any of its author's compositions. 

The present work is remarkable for having been com- 
posed in the short space of eleven days. The autograph 
score contains 96 pages, mostly of sixteen staves on 
the page, and is said by Jahns to be one of the most 
closely written of all Weber's manuscripts. The printed 
score contains 132 pages, in many parts very fully instru- 
mented. The merely mechanical work of filling so much 
music-paper is by no means inconsiderable ; and it is 
evident that ideas must have flowed as fast as the composer 
could write them down. The work itself bears out this 
idea; there is an uninterrupted flow of melody, a con- 
stant stream, so to speak, of the music, which is quite in 
keeping with its being produced at high pressure. Yet 
with all this there is no mark of undue haste. Every 
detail is perfectly finished, every instrument seems to fall 
into its place in the score in the most natural manner ; and 
all the effects are as well considered as if Weber had 



spent weeks over their arrangement. The entire sketch of 
the cantata, which contains 1,003 bars, was completed in 
seven days, in which time also, it is evident from the 
composer's diary, some thirty pages were also fully scored. 
A few extracts from this diary will, perhaps, be interesting, 
as showing more exactly the rapidity of composition: — 

" Hosterwiu, 7th August —J ubel- Cantata begun. Kill — 
Jub.-Cant. No. 1 fully sketched ; No. 2 sketched. 1 ith- 
No. 4 sketched. After dinner worked again. 12th— 
No. 5, rccit and ducttino sketched ; worked all day. 
13th— No. 5. chorus in 11 flat, sketched. 14th— No. 6 
sketched. 16th— Worked at the aria. No. 3. 4. 7 sketched ; 
and thus the entire sketch of the cantata completed. 
17th -Eleven pages instrumented, isth— Wuiss and his 
wife came to dinner; 27 pages instrumented. In the 
evening went to see the M aster of the Horse, lyth — 
25 pages instrumented. 20th — The great Jubilee-Cantata 
entirely completed at 1 o'clock in the afternoon, thus 
between the 7th and ihz 20th, of which I was away two 
days at Dresden. Remainder, eleven days. 1 Te Deum 
laudamus ! ' " 

The cantata was not, however, destined to be performed 
on the occasion for which it was wriyen. It was at the 
suggestion, not of the King himself, but of his Prime 
Minister, Count Vitzthum, that Weber had undertaken the 
composition, and when its performance was suggested to 
His Majesty, the King declined, partly because he was 
averse to such personal homage as was paid him in the 
cantata, but still more, probably, because his taste was in 
the direction of the lighter Italian music. When Weber 
received intimation that "probably there would be no 
opportunity" for producing his work, and further learned 
that the programme was to consist chiefly of a selection of 
pieces from Italian operas, in order that the occasion 
might not pass without at least some appropriate recogni- 
tion, he wrote the celebrated overture known as the 
N Jubilee Overture." It should be clearly understood that 
this overture is an entirely distinct work from the cantata ; 
though Weber's son and biographer speaks of them as 
belonging to one another. That this is an error is plainly 
shown by Jahns in his "Weber in scincn Werken," — 
first, because Weber himself when the two works were 
published affixed different opus-numbers to them, the 
cantata being numbered Op. 58, and the overture Op. 59; 
and, secondly, because it is impossible to believe that he 
would have written an overture in the key of E to a 
cantata which begins in E flat. 

The text of the cantata was written by Friedrich Kind, 
the author of the libretto of the Freischiltz. 1 1 is superior 
in literary merit to the average of such compositions, and, 
as will be seen presently, gives a resumi of the events of 
the fifty years' reign of the King. In order to make the 
cantata serviceable for concert use, a second text, entitled 
" Ernte Canute" (Harvest Cantata), by one Wendt, is 
printed in the score. This, however, though in many 
parts keeping so close to the original as to be an actual 
parody, has the disadvantage of being by no means suit- 
able to the character of the music 

So far as I am aware the Jubel-Cantata has only once 
been performed in this country. This event took place 
at the last concert ever given by Weber (only ten days 
before his death), on the 26th of May, 1826, in the Argyll 
Rooms. An English text, under the title of " The Festival 
of Peace," had been adapted by Mr. Hampden Napier ; 
and the solo parts were sung by Madame Caradori Allan, 
Miss Cawse, Mr. Braham, and Mr. Phillips. The com- 
poser himself, though so ill as hardly to be able to speak 
above a whisper, conducted ; and a characteristic anecdote 
is related by his son respecting the rehearsal. At one 
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lustily, " English fashion" (says the biographer), and Weber 
stopped them at once. " Stay," said he, " not like that ! 
Would you bawl in that manner in the presence of God ?" 
At the performance the work created quite a sensation, 
one number being encored, and the whole most warmly 
received. 

Before proceeding to analyse the music in detail, 1 will 
conclude this introductory part of the subject bv giving 
Weber's own opinion of his work, as expressed in a letter 
to Hcrr Sonnleitlincr, of Vienna. He says, " You N ill see 
from the text of the cantata that the subject, here in 
Dresden at least, assured sympathy. Hut I can hardly 
hope the same will be the case elsewhere ; and a similar 
interest should therefore be made to attach to it. The 
music, too, has come straight from the heart, and makes 
no pretensions to deep learning, or to the development of 
musically artistic intricacies and contrivances." 

(7><r rtmKnmd.] 



THE NEW "COTTA" EDITION OF THE PIANO- 
FORTE CLASSICS. 

THIRD ARTICLE. 

THE collection of Mozart's works given in this edition, 
though not by any means including all his pianoforte 
compositions, contains nearly all the best, both for two 
and four hands. There is only one piece w hich we are 
surprised not to find, and that is the charming solo 
sonata in Ji flat (3-4 time). Two volumes are devoted to 
the solo works, and a third to the duets. The editors 
are the same as for Haydn — Herr Lebert, assisted by 
Immanucl Faisst and lgnaz Lachner ; and the same 
scrupulous care and minute attention to details appear 
in these volumes as in those we noticed last month. It 
is, therefore, unnecessary to dwell at any length upon 
them, as, mutatis mutandis, all that we said of Haydn 
applies equally to the edition of Mozart. There were, 
however, one or two little matters that we omitted to 
mention, and we may as well supplement the deficiency 
now. In the shakes, instructions are always given as to 
whether the player should begin with the principal or the 
auxiliary note— a matter sometimes of importance ; and 
for the pauses, we are told whether or not to make a 
pause after as well as on the note- a point which com- 
paratively few pupils would be competent to decide for 
themselves. \\ c will only add that the collection of 
Mozart's works here given includes 18 sonatas, 4 fantasias, 
2 rondos, an adagio, and gigue for piano solo, and 4 
sonatas, 2 fantasias, and a set of variations for four 
hands ; and that, as in the case of Haydn, the sonatas 
are arranged, as nearly as may be, in the order of 
difficulty. 

The collection of Beethoven's works, in five volumes, 
is to our mind the most interesting portion of the entire 
series. The whole of the sonatas, from Op. 2 to Op. lit, 
are given, and, in addition, nearly all the best of the 
miscellaneous works. The first three volumes arc edited 
by Messrs. Lebert and Faisst, and comprise the works 
from Op. 2 to Op. 51. The fourth and fifth volumes 
(containing all the works from Op. 53 onwards) are in 
the hands of Hans von Biilow, and form a most precious 
addition to our musical literature. We must defer, how- 
ever, till next month our notice of these latter volumes, 
as there is ample material for the present article in the 
works so carefully superintended by the gentlemen first 
named. 

All pianists know how much greater is the difficulty 
(we are not referring merely to the mechanical difficulty) 
of playing Beethoven's music than of performing one of | 



Mozart's or Haydn's sonatas ; and teachers especially 
will be aware that in order to make a pupil give an 
effective reading of any of Beethoven's greater sonatas, 
the most minute attention must be given to the task, 
and many things pointed out, cspcciallv in the matter 
of what is technically called the " reading," of which no 
indication whatever is given in the ordinary printed 
copies. It is just in these matters that the great supe- 
riority of the present edition consists. The labour which 
its preparation must have cost can hardly be conceived, 
and the more closely we examine it, the more we arc 
struck by the thoroughness with which the whole work 
has been done. That our readers may appreciate it 
better, we will take in detail one of the earlier sonatas — 
the one in A, dedicated to Haydn — and show exactly 
what the editors have done. We pass over altogether 
the mention of the explanations of the grace-note* 
{Vcrsierttngai, as the C.crmans call them), merely saying 
that they are all explained with the utmost clearness, 
and proceed to give a translation of some of the more 
important foot-notes, which arc so copiously added for 
the guidance of the student. In order to save space we 
shall, where practicable, instead of quoting the text in 
full, refer to the page and line of the passages in Bauer's 
octavo edition, which will probably be in the hands of 
many of our readers. 

The rallcntando in the first movement of the sonata 
of which we are speaking (p. 13 of Paucr's Ed., last 
line but one) is thus explained : — " This rallentando 
requires a very gradual slackening of the time, and 
should, even at its close, not vary much from the original 
tempo."' In the last bar but one of the same line, a 
special, and certainly not superfluous, caution is given 
against holding down the H as well as the other notes 
of the chord in the left hand. On the first bar of p. 14, 
a comma (,) is inserted between the D and the 05 of the 
right hand, with the note : "With such a comma we 
indicate the close of a rhythmical section, where the task 
of the player is to make such a close perceptible without 
the composer's having indicated it by rests."' Through- 
out the edition such commas are frequently and always 
judiciously introduced. In the awkward octave passage 
a little further on, the correct method of surmounting the 
difficulty is thus given : — 



In another passage, in the middle part of the allegro, the 
tenths in the right hand — 




we have this direction: "These small notes must be 
played as nearly as possible at the same time and of 
the some strength as the principal notes, that they may 
appear what they really are — the continuation of the 
imitation of the subject which began in the left hand 
two quavers earlier." 

We next find attention drawn to the imitation between 
the upper and lower part in the passage beginning on the 
last bar of the second line of p. 16 of Bauer's edition, 
and directions to keep the accompaniment (the notes 
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D and E) proportionately subdued. Some teachers may, 
perhaps, be inclined to consider such directions needlessly 
minute ; but the error, if any, is certainly on the safe 
side, and students who are left to their own resources will 
certainly be benefited by them. The explanation of the 
somewhat uncommon sign of a slur placed over notes 
divided by rests (which will be found in the last four bars 
before the return to the signature of A,t, is thus given :— 
" Such notes, separated by rests, but connected by a slur, 
must be held tor their full time, and even somewhat 
beyond it, and therewith struck very softly and the hand 
raised." 

In the Largo appassionato, we find but one note of 
importance, to call attention to the giving due pro- 
minence to the melody in the left hand in F sharp 
minor (p. 18, line 5, Paucr's Ed.). The whole of this 
movement, as well the following scherzo, contain capital 
examples of the "phrase-fingering" of which we spoke 
in our last article, and of which it is therefore superfluous 
to give further examples here. 

In the rondo of the same sonata, the graceful continua- 
tion of the chief subject is thus given : — 




with the following note:— "The subject beginning with 
the three quavers is to be brought out prominently in 
each part with the expression indicated, and the rest 
to be kept subordinate." 

The next note contains a point very likely to be over- 
looked by the student. It refer* to the first entry of the 
semiquavers in the left hand (three lines from the bottom 
of p. 2i, Paucr's Ed.) : " Hcsides the actual melodv, 
the melodic progression forming the actual bass, 




must here, and for the next two lines, be expressively 
prominent." The dots placed under the semiquavers 
(p. 22, Paucr. end of line 2 and first bar of line 3) are 
explained as showing " that the notes in question must 
be rendered somewhat prominent." The first entry of the 
PP (at the legato in the minor episode) gives occasion 
for the note that it must be " a sudden pianissimo, with- 
out a previous diminuendo." 
To the bar 

a note is given : -" Take care here not to play the quavers 
following the sf also stronger ; the whole bar must be 
maintained pianissimo to the end, except the single 
notes marked sf, which, however, for the same reason, 
must not be played too strong, but only about mf 

The last note in the present sonata refers to the two 
bars .— 



'• This second o, which is not marked sf by the com- 
poser, must be rendered more slightly prominent than 
the previous one." 

We might go through nearly every sonata in these 
volumes, and find matter of the same kind as that which 
we have instanced ; but as our object is not to give an 
epitome of the contents, but simply to indicate their 
character, we prefer merely to give the notes on one 
sonata in full, and then to make one or two extracts 
from other portions of the work, leaving to our readers 
the pleasure of investigating the volumes for themselves. 
VV'e ought to say, in passing, that we have not chosen 
the above sonata as being the most fully annotated, but 
simply as being the first fair specimen that we met with 
in looking over the work — the preceding sonata in f 
minor happening to contain fewer remarks than many 
others, and therefore hardly being an average sample. 

We shall now give a few more illustrations of the care 
and judgment shown by the editors throughout the work, 
and then proceed in our next article to the portion 
annotated by Hans von Bulow. A very useful note, 
referring to a point far too likely to be overlooked, is 
found at the coda of the scherzo of sonata in c, Op. 2, 
No. 3. At the sixth bar of this coda, where the dotted 
minims commence, vrc read: — "The rhythmical form 
of the eight-bar section beginning here (or rather three 
crotchets earlier , and also of the following section is to 
be so understood that this bar is not itself the accented, 
but only an unaccented bar (like an up-beat) before the 
next strong bar ; thus, if set in 6-4 time, not 



but 



which must be made perceptible in the performance, 
though naturally without any coarseness in the accen- 
tuation." It is probable, we think, that very few pupils 
(and, perhaps, not all teachers) would notice this point, 
which yet makes a great difference in the effect of the 
passage. A somewhat analogous case occurs at the 
beginning of the scherzo of the sonata quasi fantasia in 
E flat, Op. 27, No. 1, where every other bar takes a slight 
accent, and it is rightly pointed out that the rhythm 
requires that the accented bars should be the second, 
fourth, sixth, &c, and not the first, third, fifth, &c. 

The close of the adagio of the sonata in c minor, Op. 
10, No. 1, is a passage requiring great care on the part 
of the player to bring out the full effect, as sometimes 
three different gradations of tone must be employed at 
the same time. The passage we refer to will be found 
on p. 65 of Paucr's edition, at the sixth and seventh lines. 
At the fifth bar of the sixth line the note is given : 
" Here the upper part in the left hand must be made 
prominent, as well as the melody in the treble, though 
subordinate to this latter ; the lower notes of the right- 
hand part must be kept weakest, except the passage E», 
Efi, K, in the next bar, which must be played with ex- 
pression;" and for the last bar in the seventh line the 
pupil is reminded that " in this bar the middle part of 
the right hand must stand out as the melody." 
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We must pass over many points of interest on which 
we might enlarge— such, for example, as the careful ex- 
planation of the rhythm at the commencement of the 
scherzo in the sonata in o, Op. 14, No. 2, which pupils 
arc so apt to play incorrectly, or the excellent notes 
to the adagio of the sonata in c sharp minor— and must 
siy a few words about the third volume, which presents 
one or two special features of interest. The first and 
second volumes contain the twenty sonatas from Op. 2 
to Op. 49; the third comprises six sets of variations— the 
bagatelles, Op. 33. the two rondos, Op. 51, and the 
andante in F. There are one or two sets of variations, 
the omission of which we regret,— more especially those 
on the " Dansc Kussc;" but so many good things arc 
given us that we are hardly disposed to grumble because 
there are not more. The first three pieces in this* volume 
are the easy sets of variations on " Nel cor piii non mi 
scnto," on a Swiss air (in F), and the well-known ones 
on an original theme in Q, For these three pieces, which 
are in other respects suited to the capacity of young 
players, a second " easy version " is given by the side 
of the original text. This " easy version " contains only 
such modifications as are necessary to bring the pieces 
within the reach of small hands which cannot stretch an 
octave. The idea is an excellent one ; and it is hardly 
possible to speak too highly of the respect for the authors 
intentions, the " piety," as the Germans call it, with which 
the work has been done. Though, as a rule, we have 
strong objections to any alterations in the works of the 
great masters, these arrangements, done for a special 
purpose, cannot be found fault with ; and the three pieces 
referred to are so excellent for trai ning both the hands 
and the taste, that for young pupils they may be heartily 
recommended. 

The annotations to the " 1 5 Variations and Fugue," Op. 
35, and to the 32 Variations in C minor, arc among the 
best in the book. They are, however, so long, and would 
require so much music-type to render them fully intelli- 
gible, that we must refer our readers to the volume itself 
for them. In many places they will be found to throw a 
really surprising light upon the interpretation of difficult 
passages. To those who arc inclined to consider these 
notes over-minute, we will only reply by again reminding 
them that this is entitled an " Instructive " edition, and 
that many things which arc perfectly clear to themselves, 
may be by no means as self-evident to those who are 
studying the works without a master. 

One concluding word as to the fingering. It is always 
full, clear, and systematic, especial attention being paid 
to what we have described as "phrase-fingering;" and if 
without those master-strokes of daring invention which 
we shall meet with from time to time when we come to 



might have been anticipated, nor can its general results 
be looked upon as at all commensurate with the money 
and labour expended on its organisation. One can 
easily see that expense may stand in the way of bringing 
up choirs from a distance, unless, as has been the case 
with the South Wales choir and the Liverpool repre 
sentative choir, assistance is forthcoming from without. 
Our metropolitan choirs have not the same excuse of 
having to travel a long distance. That not one of our re- 
presentative metropolitan choirs, such as that of the Sacred 
Harmonic Society, Mr. Barnby's, Mr. Leslie's, or M. 
Gounod's, has entered the lists, is certainly to be regretted. 
Nevertheless, in spite of the indifference manifested by the 
ublic, and the apparent apathy of those who one would 
avc thought would have been among the first to support 



such a scheme, it has not been without its fruits, inasmuch 
as it has already brought to light several vocalists of great 
promise, and has given birth to two such important 
musical bodies as the South Wales Choral Union and 
the Bristol Choral Union. 

We have now to speak in detail of the second annual 
meeting, the operations of which were continued during 
seven days, extended over a fortnight, at the beginning of 
last month. Of these seven days, two were devoted to a pri- 
vate preliminary hearing and examination for certificates of 
merit of the solo vocalists, four to public competitions, and 
one to a concert and distribution of prizes. On the first 
public day, nine of twenty-one sopranos, and four of seven- 
teen tenors, who had been previously-heard inprivate, came 
forward upon the Handel orchestra to compete for a prize, 
in each class, of £y>. In the class for sopranos, the prize 
was awarded by the judges — Sir Julius Benedict, Signor 
Arditi, and Hcrr Gsnz —to Miss Jessie Jones, after singing 
"A qual furore" (Fidetio), and "From mighty kings" 
{Judas Maccabeus) ; and M iss E. Tomsett was specially 
commended for her rendering of" From mighty kings," and 
" My heart ever faithful " (Bach). In the class for tenor 
solo singers, the judges — Sir J. Benedict, Mr. H. Leslie, 
and Mr. Hullah — awarded the prize to Mr. Frank Gil- 
ford, after singing " Durch die Wilder" (Der Freischutz), 
and highly commended Mr. C. Wilkinson, who had the 
ill luck to be " put on " in Handel's air " The enemy said " 
—as trying an exercise as could well have been selected 
for him. Then followed a competition for juvenile wind 
bands, consisting of boys not above sixteen years of age, 
nor less than fourteen in number For this class— which 
was formed at the instigation of Mr. Phasey, of the 
Crystal Palace Orchestra— five prizes, of the aggregate 
value of £%\ dr., consisting of a purse of ^25, a " Deside- 
ratum " cornet, and sundry numbers of the Brass Hand 
Journal, were offered. Four bands only competed. 
After a prolonged contest the prizes were adjudicated by 
speak of Billow's portion of the work, it is invariably safe j Messrs. I), and F. Godfrey, and Signor Arditi, as follows 



and well-considered. Messrs. Lcbert and Faisst deserve 
the highest credit for the manner in which they have 
executed this portion of their task. 



THE NATIONAL MUSIC MEETINGS AT THE 

CRYSTAL PALACE. 
WHEN, at the beginning of last year, attention was first 
called in these columns to the scheme proposed for es- 
tablishing periodical musical competitions at the Crystal 
Palace, the idea was commended as one likely to be 
productive of great good to musical art in Kngland, in the 
event of the invitations to compete being met with a 
general acceptance by the various musical bodies through 



out the country. As yet it cannot be said that the »aui>^ »■ • m,« *.vuw wm». t MU « • >•», 
scheme has n*et w ith tli.it an .oun \ of sympathy wfoioh ^ for military ban^s pf reel and, crasi instrujiiems, of 



1st prize, the band of the Marylcbone Schools, Southall ; 
2nd, St. Mary's Orphanage, Hounslow; 3rd. the Boy's 
Home, Regent's Park Road ; and 4th, the English and 
Continental College, Harrow. On the second day, of 
twenty-two contraltos, and the same number of basses 
and baritones, six were selected from each class to 
compete for similar prizes of /30. The judges were 
the same for both classes — viz., Sir J. Benedict, 
Signor Arditi, Messrs. Barnby, Hullah, and Leslie. 
In the class for contraltos, the prize was awarded 
to Miss Bolingbroke, with a special commendation 
of Miss Minnie Simpson; in that for bass and bari- 
tone singers, to Mr. H. E. Thorndike, with certificates 
of merit to Messrs. T. Ley Greaves, C. Prince, and F. W. 
Crotty. For a first prize of ^50, and a second prize con- 
sisting of a new " Echo " cornet, value j£a6 lis,, offered 
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less than, thirty performer*, there was no entry- For 
prizes of like value offered to bands of regiments of the 
line, of not less than thirty performers, only one band 
entered — viz., the brass band of the Royal Artillery, 
Woolwich. A new rule has been passed since last year, 
that should there be but one entry for competition in any 
class, competition in that class becomes impossible. By 
the consent of the competitors in the class for brass 
bands (not included in the foregoing) of not less than 
eighteen performers, the brass band ofthe Royal Artillery 
was admitted to compete with them. For their opponents, 
the Royal Artillery had the bands of the Carrow Works, 
Norwich, and the 3rd Gloucestershire Volunteer Artillery. 
Though the Royal Artillery carried off the first prize of £50, 
adjudicated to them by Messrs. Barnby, F. Godfrey, and 
H. Leslie, it was by no means apparent that the award 
was made so much on account of their superiority in 
playing as for their superior numbers. A second prize 
was awarded to the Carrow Works Band, and a third, 
for which there were not enough competitors among the 
juvenile bands, to that of the Gloucestershire Volunteer 
Artillery. On the third day, the offer of a prize of j£ioo, 
for choral societies not exceeding 200 voices, brought 
forward but three choirs — viz., the Dalston, the South 
London, and the Stepney Tonic Sol-fa Association. Each 
having been heard in the chorus, " Cherub and Scraphin " 
{JephtJiah), in Orlando Gibbons's anthem, " Hosanna," 
and in Wilbyc's madrigal, " Sweet honey-sucking bees," 
the first prize was won by the Stepney Tonic Sol-fa 
Association ; a second prize, consisting of a complete set 
of the " Royal Edition of Operas," was awarded to the 
South London Choral Association ; and the judges, Sir 
J. Benedict, Messrs. Barnby and Leslie, expressed their 
extreme satisfaction with the singing of the Dalston Choral 
Association. The prize of £25 for trumpet solo players 
(Slide or valve) was carried off by Mr. \V. Wilmorc, first 
trumpet of the Cry stal Palace and Philharmonic Society's 
Bands, against a single competitor, Mr. W. Morrow, a 
student ofthe Royal Academy of Music — but with whose 
great promise and meritorious performance the judges — 
Sir J. Benedict, Signor Arditi, and Mr. W. G. Cusins 
— expressed extreme satisfaction, awarding to him the 
second prize, a slide trumpet, value /15 15 s. The 
offer of a first prize of /30. and a second consisting 
of a ten -guinea library of music, for church and 
chapel choirs, resulted in only two entries— viz., the 
Renshaw Street Chapel and the St. Nicholas Church 
Choir, both from Liverpool. To the church choir ( con- 
sisting of twenty-two men and boys, led by two ladies), 
which alone came to a hearing, the judges— Sir JohnGoss, 
Sir George Elvey, and Mr. J. L. Hatton — awarded the 
first prize, after singing Gibbons's TeDeum 'm v (transposed 
to G), and Croft's anthem, " God is gone up," in a very 
creditable manner. On the fourth day three choirs com- 
peted for a first prize of /50, and a second prize, consisting 
of a ten-guinea library of music, offered for choral societies 
of male voices not exceeding eighty members. The first 
prize was adjudicated by Sir J. Benedict, Messrs. Barnby 
and Leslie, to the Liverpool Representative Choir, the 
second to the Bristol Choral Union, and a certificate of 
merit to Mr. Proudman's men's voice choir. The challenge 
prize (value £ 1,000), and a purse of £ico, for choral 
societies not exceeding 500 voices, awarded last year 
without a contest to the South Wales Choral Union, was 
again carried off by them, against a single competing choir 
t- viz., that of the Tonic Sol-fa Association. Both choirs 
were heard in Bach's motett, " I wrestle and pray," the 
"Hallelujah" {Mount 0/ Olivu), and "Come with 
torches " ( Watyurgis Night). The singing of both choirs 
W*s «tr«m«ly good, but the Tonic Sol-faists were so far 



outnumbered by the Welsh that one could not but feel that 
the judges— Sir J. Benedict, Sir John Goss, and Mr. 
Barnby - made their award to the Welsh choir more on 
account of their superior numbers and better quality of 
voice than for any decided superiority in their style of 
execution. 

After each day's competition, except on the first, when 
the contests were unusually protracted, there was a concert, 
in which"thc principal competitors took part. The meeting 
terminated on the 12th ult. with an organ "recital," by 
Dr. Spark, of Leeds, a miscellaneous concert, and distri- 
bution of the prizes by Mr. T. Hughes, M.P.. chairman of 
the Crystal Palace Company. 

As an attraction to the Cry stal Palace it cannot be said 
that these music meetings have proved very successful. 
Except on the first day, when a large number of persons 
were attracted by a second visit of the Shah of Persia to 
the Palace, and on the last day, when the Welsh, displaying 
an immense amount of patriotism and enthusiasm, assem- 
bled in great numbers, the attendance of visitors was not 
above the average. At the same time that these contests 
were going on at the Crystal Palace, a similar meeting was 
being held at Lucerne. This was attended by sixty choral 
societies of men's voices, each averaging seventy members ; 
the greater number of them came from different parts of 
Switzerland, but one travelled all the distance from Paris. 
The most coveted prize was a banner worked by the ladies 
of Lucerne. From the warm enthusiasm of the Welsh, 
from the perseverance of the Tonic Sol-fa Association, 
and from the contentedness of the Swiss to contend for 
art's sake rather than for the value of the prizes to be won, 
it may be left to our readers to draw a moral. 



jromsn ComgMHtirftut. 

MUSIC IN NORTH GERMANY. 

(FROM OVt SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT, ) 

Leipzig, July, 1873. 

Our concert season may now be considered as finished ; 
perfect quiet reigns in the concert-rooms ; the best mem- 
bers of our Opera, Frau Peschka-Lcutner and Herr Gura, 
have taken their summer holidays, the Conservatory is 
closed, and whoever visits our town now would scarcely 
be able to realise the idea that Leipzig formed the centre 
of the music life of Germany. Beyond some meagre 
operatic performances we would have nothing of im- 
portance to-day to tell our readers if, fortunately, the 
sixth and last of the principal examination-concerts of 
the Conservatory, which took place on the 20th of June 
in the Gewandhaus room, did not offer many pleasing 
points for a report. These examination-concerts have 
a peculiar charm for an attentive listener, especially for 
him who has followed them for a number of years. 
Here many an artist, afterwards highly distinguished, 
has earned his golden spurs- — has, so to speak, been 
knighted. Of the former English pupils of the institute, 
become highly and justly esteemed amongst artists all 
we need only mention a few, to show in full light the 
importance of these first dibuts. Meanwhile they have 
over the world. In this place appeared Messrs. Pcrabo, 
Petcrsilea, Dannreuther, John Francis Barnctt, Sullivan, 
and many others, with their first art-production before the 
forum of the public. Here they obtained their first ac- 
knowledgment, and from this place dates the commence- 
ment of their artistic career. 
As a matter of course, not all of the performers are 
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selected ones. But wc will only tell our readers of the 

most excellent performances. Amongst these we count 
the execution of a sonata for pianoforte and violin by 
K. I". Richtcr, by Miss Mary Thomas, from Sutton near 
London, and Her'r Paul Klen'gel, from Leipzig. Atready 
the selection of this high-class composition did great 
Credit to the performers, the work demanding a certain 
command of the technical difficulties, and a perfect com- 
prehension of the important intellectual character of its 
contents. The sonata was rendered by both players in a 
mo<t perfect style. We certainly believe that we can 
prophesy for the young lady a brilliant musical future. 
Miss Thomas possesses already a thoroug dy-devcloped 
pianoforte technic, her touch is capable of producing the 
slightest gradations, is full of feeling and expression, and 
with it she combines a perfect, certain, sure, and masterly 
command of the task she has to interpret. 

The same unlimited praise we can bestow on Mr. John 
Jefifcry, from Plymouth. This excellent pianist rendered 
again, with his usual elegance and certainty two move- 
ments of a piano quartett, by Winding, and. like Miss 
Thomas, earned brilliant acknowledgment and a stormy 
applause. 

Also two compositions of English pupils we can 
mention with high praise. They arc three canons for 
two pianofortes, by Mr. Wilfred Bendall, from London, 
and trio for pianoforte, violin, and violoncello, by Mr. 
George LShr, from Leicester. 

The canons of Mr. Bendall show not only an extra- 
ordinary dexterity as regards counterpoint, but also a very 
charming, lovely invention. They sound free and natural, 
and were played wonderfully well by Herr Johannes 
Kriigcr, from Bremen, and Capcllmeister Reinecke. The 
last-named gentlemen had to talec the place of Mr. Hatton, 
pupil of the Institute, who had suddenly been taken ill. 

Sir. Lohr's trio is distinguished through good thematic 
invention, solid construction, and intelligent treatment of 
the instruments. Mr. Lohr played the piano part with 
artistic certainty and freedom, and was excellently sup- 
ported by Messrs. Pauly (violin) and Hegar (violoncello). 



MUSIC IN VIENNA. 

(FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.) 

Vienna, July 12/fi, 1873. 
MANY gaps in the Exhibition have been filled up since 
I wrote last. That monstrous emporium has now reached 
its zenith. As the jury has not yet spoken, it will be best 
to keep to the '* bird's-eye view," and to avoid at the same 
time the charms of performances which increase every 
day. Emil Strcicher, Bosendorfer-Ehrbar, Prombcrgcr 
and Son, Schweighofer^s Sons (all of Vienna), Beregszaszy 
(Pesth), Ibach and Son (Barmen), Erard (Paris), Stcck 
and Co. (New York), Sicvers (Naples), C. Schrocder, T. 
Becker (St. Petersburg), Kirkman (London), have all their 
authorised agents or performers, such as Griinfeld, Derffel, 
Kellner, Griinwald-Gauthicr, Smictanski, Jacll, Willmcrs, 
Prombcrger, Wccber, and Blumner, who play on fixed days 
and hours, and to make the hearing more interesting, 
there will be a production of forty-eight pianos, every one 
for four hands ! In the English department Kirkman 
has arrived with four splendid pianos, which are much 
admired. The quartetto-harmomum in the French gallery 
is not by Foikc, as I mentioned last, but by Baude from 
Paris. The Austrian musical industry is represented by 
pianos and all other instruments. Of the Vienna pianos 
I have already mentioned the best, and, from the long list 
which that town offers, I add only the better names, as : — 
Schaabcl, Blumcl Kutschera, Schreibcr, Hcizmanand Son, 



PrombergerandSon.Friu, Nemetschkc, Stahl, Windhofcr, 
Zink and Winterberger. Bohemia offers A. Proksch, " first 
Bohemian piano factory " ( Reichcnbcrg), T. Seifert 
(Bohmisch-Leipa), Scdla'zek (Prague). Lehmann and Co, 
(Aussig The little village Giaslitz alone seems to have 
a real musical population. There are the brass, wood, 
and stringed instruments of Stoivasscr's Son, Bohland and 
Fux. Leber, Son. Rup, Langhamraer and Sons, and besides, 
the collective exhibition of the brass instrument manufac- 
turers. To pass over to Germany, we find now another 
(the sixth) organ ; it is by E. F. Walcker and Co. (Lud- 
i w igsburg s whose lather has built the great organ in the 
cathedral at Ulrn. 

For grand pianos, semi-grand, and pianinos of the 
" Reich," we will look first nt the south part ; there is 
Stuttgart, the industrious Swabian town,. with the firms 
Schunleber, Keppler and Co. ; W. Goebel ; T. and P. 
Schicdmayer ; Schiedmaycr and Son, founded 1809 (one 
piano with the newly-invented [?] " Kunst pedal'' by 
Zachariae) ; F. Doemer ; Rich. Lipp ; Carl Hardt (with 
the French gold medal) ; Kaim and Gunther (Kirchheim- 
Stuttgart.i ; L. Ehret and G. Former (both from Munich); 
Piristi Stibingcr (Freiburg in Breisgau), beautifully deco- 
rated ; G. L. Nagel (Heilbronn,; F. Kaferle and Sons (Lud- 
wigsburg) ; Gcbauer (Alsfcld in Hesse), 200 thlr. ; J. 
Dees/. (St. Johann, near Saarbnickcn) ; Ed. Steingraber 
(Bayreuth); Gebriider Hottenroth (Johannisberg am 
Rhcin). No less rich is North Germany. To begin with 
the young imperial Berlin, we find Wcstermann and Co. 
(G. Willmann), beautifully mounted ; B. Schleip, tasteful 
working ; W. Hartmann ; G. Schwcchten ; W. Spangen- 
berg ; F. Herzke ; Ed. Westennayer, patent grand. 
Hamburg is represented by Neumann ; Freudentheil and 
Son, and L. W. Midler ; Lcipsic by Julius Bliithncr 
(concert-fliigcl), and Julius Faurich, both excellent pianos ; 
Dresden with Ernst Rosenkranz, with a gold medal, and 
Ernst Kaps (hors concours) ; Zcitz, near Leipzig, H oiling 
and Spangenberg, boudoir-ilugcl ; Schmitt and Suppc ; 
Klems ; Liegnitz with Ed. Sailer, G. Selinke, Gebriider 
Sassc ; moreover E. F. Gruss (Frankfort-on-the-Oder); 
Gerhard Adam (Wesel); Thcophil Mann (Bielefeld); 
R. Ibach and Son, since 1794, some medals, beautiful me- 
chanism ; H. Krauss and Sons (Koblenz) ; F. Haenel and 
Son (Naumburg-on-the Saale) ; C. F. Gcbauhr (Konigs- 
berg). The harmoniums are richly represented by Ph. T. 
TrayserandCo.; E. Krauss; J.G.Gschwind; J.andP.Schied- 
maycr, all in Stuttgart The intended collection of old 
stringed instruments being given up, we must content our- 
selves with violins by Ramftler (Munich) ; H. Kropf (Ber- 
lin) ; J. J. Held (Bonn); J. A. Haff (Augsburg) ; Carl 
Padewet (Munich), a copy of Jos. and Ant. Guarnerius ; 
Friedrich Diehl (Darmstadt), violin, alto, and bass; 
Wood instruments are represented by W. Hess (Munich) ; 
Georg Bcrthold (Speyer) ; A. Euler (Frankfort) ; brass 
instruments by L. Bertram (Rendsburg) ; brass and 
wood instruments by E. Lorenz (Brunswick). The zither 
is to be found in abundance. G. Tiefenbrunner, A. 
Rieger (Munich) ; Jochcm (Worms) ; elegic-zither by 
Joh. Hasselwonter ; bass and schlag-zithcr by Thumhart 
(Munich) ; mandora, mandolin, bass guitar and concert 
zither by M. Ambcrger (Munich) ; even the Glockenspiel 
(chime of bells) is not forgotten, it is represented by Carl 
Ztmrnermann (Mehlis bci Gotha). The village Markneu- 
kirchen. in Saxe (another Graslitz for musical industry), 
sends guitars, violins, brass and wood instruments by 
Victor Em. Wettengel, and by Michael Schuster, jun., 
and a collection of drums by Adolf Seyfarth. Poor jury 1 
to go through the whole army, the household furniture of 
St. Cecilia, to appraise the value and to condemn 1 

We had but one concert— a state concert in the 
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presence of the Empress Augusta. The great Rcdouten- 1 
saal was tastefully decorated and illuminated, and the 
assembly, of course, of a high character. The German 
empress seemed much pleased with the performance. 
Here is the programme : — Anacreon overture ; solos for 
cello by Popper, and for violin by Hellmesberger ; schcr/o 
and valse for orchestra by Volkmann ; chanson of Thibaut 
dc Navarre and bolero of Dcssauer ; song by Walter ; 
scheno by Schumann ; two part-songs for female voices 
by Hillcr ; great aria from Entfiihritng aus dew Serai/, 
sung by Frau Wilt ; ballet -music from Rosamunds. 

The opera is now another exhibition for all the travellers 
who attend, to repose from the fatigues of the day and 
the very hot weather. The old programme has its run ; 
the Gastspielc, even in the ballet, continue, and the so- 
called new opera Hamlet is still in view. What trouble 



for a work which claims not to be a first-rate masterpiece ! 
Any opera by Spontini would have done the same service 
as a novelty. To begin with the guests — Frau Schroeder 
performed Astrafiammanic, Philine and Margarethe of 
Valois ; Mdllc. Brandt sang Fides and Selica, both with 
much dramatic life; Frau Zimmermann performed Klizabeth 
and Kccha, with the same respectable result as her former 
roles. They arc gone, and we have now again Mdme. (or 
Mdlle. as she likes to call herself) Murska. And she sang, 
of course, Lucia and Lady Harriet, and the critic in 
town was forced to take notice of a singer whom every- 
one knows by heart. But the trump card this time will 
be Ophelia, which rfilc the world will be happy to see. at 
last, for the first time on our stage ; the first new opera 
since the 24th of April lust year, on which day was repre- 
sented Eeramors, by Rubinstein (only once repeated). 
The operas performed since the 12th June have been :— 
Don Sebastian ; Xaitbfrfiote ; Troubadour; Hans Nett- 
ing ; Tannhauser; Pro/et ; Luxtigen H'eiber ; Afrikan- 
erin (twice); Jiidiu ; Mignon (in the presence of the 
German empress) ; Hugenntten ; iMhtngrin (twice) ; 
Lucia; Rieusi ; Martha) Norma; Entfuhrung aus dtm 
Strait. 



Corrctfpontatfr. 



WORKS ON MUSICAL HARMONY. 
T* the It t a den tf tkt Monthly MUSICAL Rudrd. 

Oenti.RMF.n, Almost every author claim* some theors or other 
as an excuse 10 bring out his new musical work. There are lots 
newly published by the fErc.it musical theorist* of the day ; and no 
doubt every one find* some deficiency in the work* of those who pre- 
ceded them in the musical fit Id. Will any one of the numerous 
reader* of the Monthly Mi-sical Kuroim write an explanation, in 
what do these works on harmony differ from each other?— vit:— 1. 
Madarren. Lectures on Harmony; a. Dr. Suiner's Theory of Har- 
mony ; 3. Sir F. A. Ck>re Ouseley's Treatise on Harmony ; 4. I"ar- 
kinson's Principles of Harmony.' Whoever should undertake, and 
write a good article on the above subject, would do a great favour 
to hi* nation. Sf.xiibk.wt.. 

; Our columns are open for a reply. -F.O. M.M.R. 



Tkt Maid 0/ Or/euHt. Sonata for Pianoforte. My Will.lAXI 
Stf.KNDAI.e Brnnktt. Op. 46. I .am horn Cock. 

A new work by Sir W. Sterndale Bennett — unquestionably the 
greatest of living Knglish composer* -cannot be otherwise than in 
the highest degree welcome . As a sonata per st the work before us 
quite comes up to anv anticipations we might have formed on being 
told that Sir W. Stcrridalc Bennett was about to issue a new sonata. 
It is additionally welcome, because in a great measure it bears out the 
fact, so often maintained In these column*, (hat »*ce 



greatest musical composers have relied upon a • ' poetic basis " for their 
inspirations. Not only has Bennett's sonata a collective title, but 
each movement lias its title as well as an explanatory motto from 
Schiller's drama. Pit Ju»gfran von Orimmt. The first movement 
is entitled •• In the Fields, and has for its motto the lines from Act 
hf„ Srene r — 

" In innocence 1 led my dieeo 
Adown the mountain * < 



Act v , BOM a. 



on my native hill* I 
I happy a* in 



The second movement is entitled " In the Field. '' with the motto 
from the prologue to Scene 4— 

" The cLinsinz trumpets sound, thr charger* rear. 
And the UmI war-cry th>inii«ri in mine ear." 

Tlie third movement. •« In Prison." has a double motto \ that for 
its first subject being— 

" Hear me. O God. in mine extremity, 
In fervent supplication up 10 Thee ; 
Up to Thy heaven abovt. I send my «oul ." 

With, for its second subject- 
ing herd. 

Act iv , Seas* ». 
The fourth and last movement, •'The Knd." is mottocd- 

« Brief L« the sorrow, endlei* h the joy." 

AlT V , S EM 14. 

Bennett's sonata may, therefore, be classed as ' ' programme 
music," technically so called. When a composer of real genius, as 
Bennett has proved himself, and not a mere music-maker, comes 
forward with an in*trumental work professedly illustrative of a 
dramatic poem, it may be taken for granted that he doe* so from a 
desire to convey to his hearer* the same impression as the poem has 
made upon himself, and, as the means to this end, he alls in the 
aid of music, because in music he finds hi* most natural mode of 
expression. The idea that his choice of subject is governed by its 
compressibility into some fixed form is altogether to be scouted. A* 
we lately had occasion to remark, a composer who seek* toimpart hi* 
emotions to others through music, may find all 
forms 11 n suited to his purpose, and is ofte 
for himself. Bennett, on the other hand, has 
form for the embodiment of his ideas. It remains, therefore, for 
us to examine how far he has adhered to this prescribed form, and 
how far it has pro>ed adequate for his purpose. At the outset there 
is a diversion— but the only one — from the usual course, inasmuch 
a* he commence* with a "slow" movement. This is not a 



mere introduction, but an entire 



movement— an andante 
xnh it* title 

ay tie rightly regarded as personifying Joan of 



ftdttsntlr, in A flat, of infinite charm ; it fully bears out both it* 
and motto, and may tie righ . 

Are in her youthful days. Its frequent rhythmical changes— phrases 
in u-8, 9-8. and 6-8 lime, follow each other in quick succession — 
seem to impart to it a musing and contemplative character. Re- 
calling to some extent the slyle of the Rondo Piaccvole, Oil. 35. and 
the Introduzione e Pastorale, Op. a8 (No. 1), it displays Bennett in 
his most genial mood, and untrammelled by scholastic severity. 
The second movement— technically speaking the first, seeing that it 
has all the development of a "first movement "— is an allegro 
martiale. Ms trumjiet tones, its tramping baut, and the generally 
vigorous character of its first subject arc fully in accordance with 
the motto prefixed to it. But here the sonata form required to be 
filled up seems more than adequate for our composer's purpose, for 
the second subject, in strongest contrast to the first, gives rise to 
emotions so opposed to the motto, that we are inclined to think that 
the omission of a second motto in illustration of the second subject 
is to be put down to an error of the engraver. The fact that two 
mottoes are given for the two leading subjects of the third move- 
ment seems to bear out this supposition. This second movement is 
in live key of A flat minor (seven flat* !)— a bugbear to amateurs, and 
one which, to judge from the few instances we can call to mind of 
its employment, but few composers seem to have thoroughly ex- 
plored in all its ramifications. The number of different signatures 
the employment of it necessitates is here really remarkable. Start- 
ing with seven flats after a few liars we come to two sharps, then to 
seven flats, and again to two sharps ; the second subject ap|K-ars in 
five sharps ; vi/., R major— the enharmonic equivalent of (. flat, the 
relative major of A flat minor— then follow in succession the signa- 
tures of seven flats, four sharps, twd flats, seven flats, four sharps, 
five flats, four sharp*, five flats, and seven flats ui*jtit ad pntm. 
What at first sight appears as excessive modulation is, in fact, for 
the most part a facilitated reading adopted for the avoidance of the 
use of too many double-flats. Regarded as music ptr st. apart from 
any «*e*id«muons as to what it is intended to exjwess, this allegn, 
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is strikingly original and of the highest worth. For 
seek for cause as well as effect, the task of analysing it* contents 
and examining its construction and development, cannot but prove 
deeply interesting and instructive. The third movement — jdjgia 
Otitftiii' fas, as we have already said, a motto for each of its two 
leading subjects. The one MIRiisiukahly breathes of prayer, the 
other of mr-dit.ition. It is a *'»>ii4 without words.' of extreme 
b&tuty and refinement . its simplicity will com men 1 ii to the general 
listener, but it i> a movement which' any composer might be proud 
of having written. The finale di pauttnt -i* a rondo in 

form. " Brief is the sorrow, endless is the joy," is its motto ; 
virtually it stands in the major key. but it is only with difficulty that 
Bennelt seems to have been able to rid himself of its minor third. 
Thus the sorrow, brief though it be. serins to be portrayed as well 
as the endless joy, which is the joy of peace rather than of triumph. 
The subject of Joan of Arc is an admirable one for musical 
portrayal, though it treats of one of the blackest iia^cs of 
English historv. One may feel some regret that England's 
disgrace should thus lx- perpetuated by music, but the beauty 
and interest of Bennett's work fully alone for any such regret. 
It is not for the first time that the sub;ect of the Maid of Orleans 
has l«n treated in music. Moschcles )). l5 made it the sub- 
ject of an overture, furiously enough this was ptayed under its 
composer's direction at a concert of the Philharmonic .Society, in 
1835. at which Bennett, then a youth of about seventeen, and a 
student cf the Royal Academy of Music, cam - forward with his 
pianoforte concerto in K rial. C an it lie that it was then that 
he was first struck with the idea of compoiing a sonata on the 
same subject, and that so many years have gone to maturing it ? 
Be that as it may. his work is worth any amount of thought and 
labour expended on its production, and is in the highest degree 



Tkt CruuiJtn. A Sacred Cantata. The Words written and 
selected by Makian Mii.i.ak ; the Music bv Hr.sm Milks. 
Mus. Doc. Oxon. Novello, Ewer. & Co. 

Tilt number of important works lately produced by English musi- 
cians is a gratifying sign of healthy activity. To sav nothing of 
works which have already appeared, such as Mr. J. F. BUMU'l 
Utarn. l>r. Hiles s Pa/Hanks (reviewed some time since in these 
columns), or the present cantata, we hear of new compositions from 
the pens of Mr. (i. A. Macfarren, Mr. Sullivan, Mr. Henry Smart 
and Sir F. Ouseley, to be produced at the approaching provincial 
festivals. The recognition of native art implied in the commissions 
for such music is none the less welcome because somewhat tardy, 
and we hope that the compositions themselves may prose worthy of 
the distinction conferred upon them. 

To tum now to the cantata which has suggested the above 
thoughts, let us say once for all, in commencing, that it is with sincere 
pleasure that we congratulate Dr. Hilcs on having produced a work 
which, in out opinion, turpasse* in merit anything we have yet seen 
from his pen. It is, we presume, a later work than the f.ilriairkj 
— at least we judge so from the fact that it shows a great advance in 
style on that work. There is more originality of thought and more 
freedom of treatment in the newer production. Dr. Hilcs, moreover, 
has shaken himself loose from the Mendelssohn influence, which was 

anymore pleasing 3 ; indeed, there is hardly a "dry " movement in 
the entire cantata. 

To come now from general remarks to details. The work is 
divided into ten movements, and is written for chorus, with solo parts 
for soprano and tenor voices. We arc not quite certain whether or 
not the accompaniment was originally composed for orchestra, but 
from the wav in which some of the passages are "bid out," are 
inclined no think that it was. The opening chorus. " With weary 
steps, with weary hearts. " describing the toilsome march of the 
Crusaders through the desert, is not only appropriate in its expres- 
sion, but contains some excellent writing ; as, for instance, the 
enharmonic modulation in the first line of page 4, and the sudden 
transition front K flat to K natural in the following page, a bold 
effect, and thoroughly suitable to the changed sentiment of the 
words. A well-written recitative for tenor (Godfrey) leads to No. 3. 
ral march of the TempUrs. "O /.ion. blest city.' a moil 
and pleasing piece, full of vigour and spirit, which we like 
greatly. The episodes are well contrasted, both in rhythm and 
melody, with the principal subject. No. 4 is another tenor recitative, 
with short phrases of chorus interspersed ; it is good, but less strik- 
ing than some of the other numbers. It leads to a charming little 
evening hymn, " Evening shadows gently falling. ' which we con- 
sider one of the gems of the work. The unison of live chorus with 
harmonised accompaniments is here turned to good account, and 
the modulations at the words, " 'Mid the darkness o'er us 



arc very effective. We next come to a good Ulna for the tenor, 
containing Irodfrev'sdisheartened meditations, which are interrupted 
by a distaut "Chorus of Nuns,'* for two trebles and two altos, 
•' When the world is steejK-J in sluml>rr." The solo and chorus are 
heard first alternately, and afterwards in combination ; and at what 
would otherw.se lie the last note of the movemrnt, the tenors and 
busses enter in unison and fvrfc, with the old Church melody, 
•• Conditor alme ;" at the second verse the full chorus is introduced 
in harmony. The effec t is vers good, though for our own part we 
cannot heip thinking it would have been even finer had Dr. Hilcs 
chosen the other form of the melody, ending with the plagal cadence. 
This is, of course, merely a matter of taste. Nos. 7 and 8 are a 
recitative and air, " Who is amon j vou that fearcth the Lord ?" for 
soprano solo (Agnes, the chief Nun), of a broad declamatory cha- 
racter, but possessing no s|x-cial points on which it is needful to 
dwell. The Pilgrim March (No. 9I, "Onward with weary foot." 
is, to express our cindid opinion, the least interesting portion of the 
work. It is well written, but. with the exception of the change into 
the major at the words. " Hope, weary heart I" fails to attract us 
much. The finale, a brilliant soprano solo and chorus, '■Jerusalem, 
joy of the whole earth," is again a capital movement. The choral, 
"Conditor alme." is very effectively worked into the music ; and it 
concludes with the only specimen of a fugue (and a very good 
specimen too) to be met with in the cantata. 

Of the workmanship of the Crut.tdtrs it is needless for us to speak, 
because all who know anything of Dr. Hiles's compositions will be 
aware of his skill in part-writing. We have spoken of the work In 
some considerable detail, because its examination has given us great 
pleasure. It is a thoroughly musicianly and (as we have already 
intimated) very pleasing work ; and we most heartily congratulate 
the composer u]K>n its production. We ought to add that it is by 
no means difficult of execution, and will be found very suitable for 
performance by small choral societies. 

Twdvt Songt. bv Fkanz Scut bkrt. Arranged for 
Flute by A. Tkusciiak. Danrig : H. Kohlke. 

Is spite of Cherubini s often-quoted remark, that " the only thing 
worse than one flute was twj " (a dictum which, with 1 
vations. most musicians will endorse*, the flute has I 
will probably long continue to lie. a favourite wind 
amateurs. Into the reasons for this preference it is not our purpose 
now to impure, though it may lie said in passing that the ease with 
which tolerable proficiency may be acquired on it has probably 
much to do with its popularity. Among modem writers for the 
instrument Herr Terschak holds a prominent place ; and, to judge 
from the transcriptions now liefore us, his success is not 1 
Though we cannot plead guilty to playing the flute 
know enough of its mechanism' to lie rible to see that these pie 
are admirably suited to the genius of the instrument ; and. besides 
this, Herr Terschak has made the most of such slight opportunities 
as presented themselves to show his skill in composition. These 
opportunities were naturally restricted chiefly to the " Introduction " 
prefixed to each number, find the editor has in most cases founded 
his preludes ujwn fragments of the tliemes he subsequently treats. 
We cannot say that we consider all the pieces of by any means 
equal merit. In a few cases songs have been chosen which we think 
it impossible to render adequately with the combination of instru- 
ments adopted. 'Ilius, there are two numbers out of the twelve, 
the " Erl-kunig " and the " Wanderer," which we consider failures, 
and do not see how they could have been otherwise. In the 
"Wanderer" especially, the melody is so evidently designed for a 
low voice, that when transposed, lo l>nng il within the range of the 
flute, the whole effect is destroyed. On the other hand, the larger 
part of these arrangements come out extremely well ; ar.d in general 
the simpler the melody the more effective we find the_ piece. We 
may especially mention ihe " Haidcnriislcin." the " Forelle," and 
the " Ijob der Thrhnen.** as excellently done. The flute parts, 
without being of insuperable difficulty, require a fairly advanced 
player to do them justice ; the piano accompaniments, on the other 
hand, are in general tolerably easy. We can on the whole recom- 
mend the series to our flute-playing readers, as likely to lie interest- 
ing and serviceable 10 tlicm. 

.SVir* Sj*gs. Set to Music by I'KANZ HCiti.k. I-omlon : Stanley 
Lucas, Weber. & Co. 

THB name of Dr. HUffer will lie familiar 10 many of our readers 
from his able articles in the /■urtiiigAf/r AVj iVti', and from his 
connection with the Wagner Society." As a com|x>scr we have not 
until now met with him and it is therefore wiih some curiosity that 
we have examined the present collection of songs. In a short preface 
pr. HUffer explain* that hit object has been to stimulate other com- 
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posers by li is example to do fur our English writer* of lyrics wliat 
Schubert. Schumann, Roticrl Fran*, or I jut, have clone for Heine 
and Ixn.ui 

It is with some feeling of sli.'ine at »ur own ohlusenevs tint we 
tire compelled to confess that, having been tarefull} and repeatedly 
through these songs, we tcally cannot appreciate them, 'i 'hey are 
undoubted!* thoroughly original, at least so far as uur exiieru nee 
goes, but we find it very difficult to grasp their ideas. Wc think 
this arises in ■ gri.it measure from the continual u«e of strange 
modulations, which seem to us to destroy the unity of the music. 
Dr. HUffer. moreover, ha* * habit, to which wi* find it very difficult 
to reconcile ourselves, of making the melody Icrnc off in a different 
kev from that in w Inch he began. Out of the seven songs then; are 
only two in which the voice part ends in the same key in which it 
commenced. In No. 1, " U lien I MM dead, my dearest. " the 
melody liegins in <; minor, and ends on a most uncomfortable dis- 
cord, the note A, the seventh of the scale of H flat major, lieing 
accompanied by the common chord of that key, the previous 
chord, by the way, being the common chord of A major. The 
return to the original key of <; minor is given in the concluding 
symphony. The second song liegins in r. flat major, and in the 
course of 2j bars of j-4 time goes through tlw keys of F. A major, 
n flat. A Ml minor. H fl.lt minor, and U flat major. TW second 
verse ends in B flat minor, with no return l<> the original key at all, 
Perhaps, however, the fairest pLin is to let the composer speak for 
himself, and, therefore, as a sample of the modulations which we 
really cannot understand, we quote the close of the third song, 

lake. lake thus.' h|x« awai ' The »ng, it should lie re- 
marked, begins in ti major. 
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In No. 4 the melody begins in G minor, and ends in c; flat, and 
the modulations are as frequent and as sudden as in the previous 
songs. No. 6. *• Wind Flowers," U by far the most to our liking of 
am, because the tonality is much less undecided than in most of the 
others, and it has the advantage of ending in the original key. We 
have made the above remarks with no intention of disparaging 
these very original and curious songs ; but as we had expressed our 
inability to appreciate them, we have thought it alike due to Dr. 
HnrTer and to our readers to give some reasons for our statement. 



// Trvfatart, l.a Traviata, Grande Manhe Miiitaire, Galop di 
Bravura. F.liat de Salon, Sehottiitkt. By 1 1. A. WoI.LF.X- 
HAl'iT. Augencr & Co. 

1 Mr. late Hcrr Wollcnhaupt wrote a large number of pieces in the 
mcsdern showy style for the piano, many of which enjoy consider- 
able popularity. A reprint of some of the liest of these lies before 
us for review ; nnd though from their character they are not such as 
to require any lengthened criticism, they arc good enough to deserve 
a few passing words. Wc shall, perhaps, give to those who do not 
know them the U-sl general idea of these pieces by saying that in 
style thev remind us more of Schulhoff than of any other writer. 
Herr Wollcnhaupt seemed to have a partiality for dance-rhythms, 
which he treats with much fluency and grace. His "Galop." 
" Polkas," and " Schottisches, " if not particularly original either 
in themes or treatment, are always pleasing, and lie well for the hand 
of a moderately-advanced player. The two fantasias on the Trova- 
ttrt and the Traviata are somewhat more difficult, and, of 



kind, good, showy drawing-room pieces. The present edition con- 
tains occasional indications of fingering (whether by the editor. Herr 
Patter, or the author himself, does, not appear), which will be found 
serviceable to pupils. I he whole scries can be safely recommended 
for teaching purposes 

SHEET Mtsic. 

WllF.N wc say that we Uvc this month received exactly fifty piece* 
of sheet music for notice, our readers will not lie surprised if we 
have to make our remark* rsen briefer than Usual. Owing, wi 
pre-.ume, to the increasing circulation of our paper, the quantity of 
music sent us for review is becoming larger month by month, and 
we shall, we fear, shortly be obliged to make mere!) a selection from 
the pieces submitted to us. We will however, as long as we can. 
continue to notice all that is sent : ami will, therefore, take first 

New Piano Mima 

Otux Mermida de Cmtrtrl, par Steti t r. n Heller, Op. 115 
(Ashdown \ Parrs), will Ik' hearttlv welcome to all admirers of this 
composer's charming music. We should much like to speak of 
them in detail, but must enntent onrvlves with casing that they are 
Imth in Heller's best style, and, though hardly easy, still not im- 
moderately difficult Messrs. Augcn-r \ Co. also pulJish a new 
and excellent edition of the same writers well-known Elage 
d*'s l^irmci. 

Fin AibnmHatt. :-,'.•/ Rh HARD W ACS UK (I-cipiig : 1.. W. 
Frit/scli/, though a men- trifle of four pages, is highly interesting, 
as it dates from t86i. and is written, then-fore, in Wagner's later 
style. Those who wish to see what the Germans mean w lien t hey 
speak of Wagner's •■ nnendlicht Melodie* can find it here to per- 
fection, though, of course, on a small scale. 

Gasvtte, liy J. P. GonilARli, edited bv Hans von Bi LOW 
(Stanley Lucas, Weber. & Co.), is a thoroughly telling and effective 

' favourite. Tlie 



, the least valuable 



piece, which is likely to be a 
added by the editor is by no 1 
edition. 

Aria and Allegretto, by D. ScaRI ATH, edited by J. L, 
(Augener & Co. 1, are two quaint and not uninteresting 
of the old Italian maestro, 
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ft, i6me. Slide, fiir (i. Bauimaxn (J. Me- 
sses a curious charm, from the old-fashioned yet 
ter of its theme*, 
smiss five pieces by Gl'STAV Langk, Flenrs fantei, 
Ketour Jtt Frintempj, Au Bivouae, and Liedtr- 
rrigen (A. Hammond & Co.). with the remark that they are all 
suitable for teaching pieces, and are not difficult. 

U //arte Enehantie, far F. V. Kokna./ki (W. Morleyl. is 
well enough, but just like most other " harp " pieces. 

Three Fantasia- bv HAROLD Thomas, on Martha, Der 
Freisehit;, and let Huguenots (Joseph Williams), arc vary 
brilliant and effectively-written drawing-room pieces. The same 
composer's fantasia on Lohengrin (same publishcts) we do not 
at all like. Wagner's music does not readily lend itself to live 
modern brilliant style of ornamentation : and we think liesides tha 
Mr. Thomas has been gulltv of a terrible piece of "vandalism" in 
inserting a part of the introduction to the third act into the middle 
of the " Procession music,'' nnd thus changing the time from motto 
vira.e to andante. Die whole character of the piece is utterly 
ruined. 

./ Fantasia on Adam's "St if flats Roi," by Hf.NK! RoseLI.IN 
(J. McDowell & Co ), is a capital piece, showy but not very diffi 
cult, on themes which arc not only tuneful, but unhackneyed. 

We can class togctlscr four other pieces for commendation, as 
being in various styles very good, These are II 'ootlland Whispers 
(Waldesrannhen). by K. BuACNGARDT (Joseph Williams), a 
charming little trifle ; Serenade Tyroliennc. by FliANcOts Bkndkji. 



(A, Hammond & '■ 
etad. transcribed by 



sry pretty 



d cliaracterUuic ; 117/4 vera '« it 



Bsuni.ly Richards (Joseph Wilhams), an 
easy teaching piece; and Man he Brisslienne (l*i.ino Duel), by 
RKNAVD DI VI LB At (J. McDowell i Co.). pleasing and brilliant. 

We next come to pieces about which wc have really nothing to 
sav. simply because I hey are neither very good nor absolutely bad. 
We shall therefore merely record their names before consigning 
them to the waste-paper baskcL These are The Bnm, by D. 
Ml 1 11 11. t. ton (Ashdown ft Parry) ; Larkspur, by D. MtOOLBTON 
(R. Cocks & Co.); /« the Gleaming, by Frederick F. Rogers 
(Novello. Ewer, ft Co.); Kappelle Toi, by A. Dklaski kik (J 
McDowell ft Co.) ; and Feodora, by W. H. RiCllUOND (C.J " 
They are simply, one and all. indifferent. 
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by HOITON C. AI.EISON (l.ondon: E C. Booscy), which is spirited 
and, like all this composer s music, well written ; and the /total 
Persian Afarek, by MicilAEI. Watson IJ. Williams), pretty, 
though somevvh.it commonplace. ;ind cnibclhstied with a handsome 
Iron I 1 ^picc*.*-. 

Lanly. we come to dance music. Two pieces, Lilian. Valse 
brillanle, by Alfred R. O.M'L (Augcner & Co.). and false Senti- 
tntntalt, by FREDERICK K. Rogers (Cramer & Co ), are showy ami 
tolerably easy piano pieces. The others are dances merely, and wc 
tan only Rive their names as among the novelties of the season, for 
they present no special features for notice. They are The hairy 
Fountain Valse, b\ W. H. Richmond, and the Norman Polka, 
by Arthur Baxter (both published bv Methven. Simpson. A Co., 
Dundee), and the Hop Hop Galop, bv E. Fist til R, Le, F.eiaireun 
de la Stint. Polka, bv Lot' is DlMADX, and La Caprieienst. Polka, 
by MaXiVHEIEN Ghazi \Nl (all published bv J. McDowell & Co i. 



VOCAi, MUSIC. 

Two Tf fitumi have been sent us for notice, one by Dr. Wii.i.i \m 
Spark iMetxler & Co.), somewhat pretty, and popular in stvle. but 
in parts rather weak, from the great prev alence of passages j„ ihirds ; 
the other, "in the form of chant service." by FREDERICK F. Rogers 
(Xovello. Ewer, & Co.), very much like most other n C*SUM ser- 
vice*" that we have seen. 

Hail' Ihf nightingale ii singing. Serenade for Four Voices (A. 
T. T. II.), by 'Step-hen S. Stratton (Birmingham: Adams & 
Boresfordi is an extremely well-written and pleasing part-song, for 
a combination of voices much less used now than formerly. 

Wnt tioii mint ; . Iriit, my love; Winter and Spring; Dr.amiag 
in Ike Ska.ii/w, Four Songs, by Stephen S. Stratton (Birming- 
ham: Adam* & Bercsfonl). give evidence i>f sound musician!) 
training, and are by no means destitute of merit. The first ami last 
named of the four songs wc particularly like. 

The brook is purling on Us :.vir, Serenade, by I). MlDIiEETON 
(Augener & Co.). is melodious, but not particularly striking. 

Tkoie memories will return, by Frederic k Myers (Joseph 
Williams I. is a very fair sample of the modern ballad. 

t saw kirn on tkt mountain, by Jons Barnett (Joseph Williams), 
is a verv pleasing little song, anil by no means difficult either to sing 
or play. 

A jeiitl it my love, and Adieu, dear seems of early day. by H. 
EsSER (Joseph Williams), are two very graceful little songs, both 
of which we can recommend as good specimens of their composer's 
Style, 

pair /a' tht gloamin', by I. B. (F>undec: Methven. Simpson, 
A Co.), is commonplace. 

Tk* Prayer from Ike Oratorio " Deborah," by A. Cei i.im 
(Kudall, Carte, \ Co.), makes us hope that, if this is a fair sample, 
of the oratorio, the whole work will not Iw sent us for review. 
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MR. FREDERIC ARCHER'S CONCERT. 

Im testimony of their sympathy with Mr. F. Archer at t lie loss of 
his musical library (including valuable manuscripts which cannot 
be replaced), by the late disastrous fire at the Alexandra 
Palace, so many artists of eminence came forward, that his conceit 
proved one of unusual artistic excellence and variety, and, wc arc 
pleased to add, was financially successful. Mr. Archer, whose 
powers as an organist a:c well known and deservedly appreciated, 
contributed his full share to the programme. As an organist he was 
heard alone in Batiste's Grand Offcrtoirc in l>. and as a pianist in a 
•'valse de concert" of his own. With Mr. Laiarus he was asso- 
ciated in Schumann's Drei FantasitstlUke, for clarinet and piano- 
forte. With Sir Julius Benedict, Mr. Lindsay Sloper, and Kir. F. 
H. Cowen, he was heard in Sir I. Benedict's Allegro A/aruale, and 
< Salop Brillant, arranged by Mr. Lindsay Sloper as a double duct 
for four performers on two pianofortes ; and, with orchestra, in the 
andante and finale of Sir Julius Benedict's pianoforte concerto in c 
flat, conducted by its composer. Songs were contributed by Mdllc. 
Natalie Carola. Mrs. Weidon, SignorCaravoglia. Signor Gardoni, M. 
Jules Lefort, Mr. Vernon Rigby. and Herr Wcrrenrata ; a " musical 
sketch." by Mr. Corney Grain , and a harp solo, by Mr. John Thomas. 
Mdme. Patey had promised her assistance, but illness prevented her 
appearing. The band lately organised, under the direction of Mr. H. 
n^sisi Hill, at the Alexandra I .dace, together with 1 portion of the 



choir, were in attendance. The band, which in time bids fair to 
attain to eminence, was heard in the overture to Der Freisekkti, in 
M. Gounod's quaintly taking " Funeral of a Marionette." from his 
•■ Symphonic Grotesque," and, with the choir, in the finale to Men- 
delssohn's unfinished ope: a Lortley, the solo part of which was sus- 
tained by Miss Sugdeti. 



PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 

The chief item of interest for musicians brought forward at the 
seventh concert was a pianoforte concerto in D minor (Op. 15), by 
J. Brahms, which hail only lieen heard in England on one previous 
occasion, viz., at the Crystal Palace, March 9th. 1872, when it was 
plaved by Miss Bagiehote, of the Roval Academy of Music. Of all 
the living and producing musicians of Germany who, regarding the 
pist as the beacon of the fulurc-as Mr. Macfarren tersely expresses 
it— adhere to traditional forms, Johannes Brahms, born at Ham- 
burg in 1833, has of late been frequently spoken of as one of those 
most w orthy of consideration. Of his instrumental concerted works 
which have come to a hearing in England, including a serenade in 
t> for orchestra, two pianoforte quartetts, two trios, a quintetu and 
two scxtctts for strings, the concerto under notice is certainly the 
most profound and the most ambitious. Though comparatively an 
early work, it lielrav s no lack of scholarship or immaturity of sty le ; 
but at the same lime it may be averred, with equal truth, that 
Brahms has shown by subsequent works that his musical scholarship 
has not stood still, and that his style— the result, peihaps. of his 
residence amid thegaictiesof the Austrian capital— has latterly become 
more waim, more genial, and mure emotional. One cannot but 
remark, especially in the first movement of this concerto, the influence 
of Bach and Beethoven, which Is apparent from its breadth and 
grandeur of form, coupled with a seventy almost amounting to 
Krimness. There is real l>eauty alwut the slow movement, and the 
finale is animated and taking. One misses, however, much of the 
charm of subsequent works by the same composer. Though the 
pianoforte has (he principal part, it does not predominate os-er the 
orchestra to the same extent BUM it does in many similar works, but. 
at the same lime, it is enormously difficult ; nor does the general 
result seem to be proportionate to the difficulties to be overcome. 
A pianist who sets himself the task of overcoming its difficulties 
must rather, then-fore, be content w ith having gained a victory over 
his own fingers than look for satisfaction from the general result. 
Herr laell, who on this occasion was the exponent of this most 
difficult work, may be fairly congratulated on the skill he manifested. 
It i> not, however, a work to be recommended to. except to pianists 
who an', as he is, endowed vv ith exceptional pow ers of perseverance 
and endurance. The symphonies were Moiart's in <: ("Jupiter '), 
and Beethoven's No. 8 in V. The overtures were Wagner's Tann- 
toitser, which has t>ecn beard more frequentlv than any other during 
the past season, and Weber's Preaosa. The vocalists were Miss 
Whinery, and Signor Gardoni ; the lady sang " Dove sono." from 
Mozart's Lt Xotie di Figaro; the gentleman, the romauia, "Sin 
dall' eli piu tencra." from Cluck's Ipgtnia in Tauridt, and (accom- 
panied on the pianoforte by Mr. \V. O. Cusins) an Italian version of 
.Mendelssohn's Lied, "Auf Flligcln des Gesanges, ' which sounded 
strangely enough in its new dress. 

The programme of the eighth and last concert of the sixty-lirst 
season was remarkable for the introduction, for the first time in 
England, of a symphony in D bv C. Ph. H:manucl Bach, the second 
son of the great Sebastian Bach, born at Weimar in 17IJ. Regarded 
from a historical point of view, as an example of instrumental 
music as it existed before Moxart did so much towanls modernising 
the orchestra, it is highly interesting. Though concise in form, 
scored with the utmost delicacy, ami not without musical charm, it 
lacks much of the grandeur of his great progenitor's works, as well 
as that of many which have succeeded it. The three movements of 
which it consists, and of which the leading subjects are of the 
slightest possible texture, are linked together. The first, in u {alle- 
gro di molto). itulead of coming to a full close, modulates into B 
flat, the dominant of the second movement t£/>y.>). in k fiat : and 
this again modulates into A, the dominant of the tinalu {presto) in 
i>. An earlier instance of a symphonic work having all its move- 
ments knit together has thus been brought to light than the gene- 
rality of prographists — Mr. Macfarren among the number — seem to 
have had any suspicion of. Hie first and last movements are scored 
for live usual complement of strings, with two flutes, two hautboys, 
a bassoon, two horns, and. strangely enough, two trumpets, and 
drums ad libitum ; the middle movement, for strings and two flutes 
only. Though there is only one part written for bassoon, the ap- 
pearance of the terms solo and tutti in the score seems 10 indicate 
that more than one bassoon was intended to be used, and that a 
doubling of the wind band generally was contemplated. Played as 
it was, w>* the score before one. one could not but notto. that 
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many pointed passages for the wind band failed to come out. 
Eilher the wind should have been doubled, or the number of strings 
employed diminished. Ti e appearance of Mdrne Carreno-Sauret 
as the exponent of Mendelssohn's rondo brillame in 11 minor 
reminded us of a story in Moscheles' Diary. After speaking of the 
violinist I-ifont, he adds : •' His wife also vmg romances. She was 
as pretty as she was voiceless and this called forth the following 
pointed remark. 1 Mdme. I-afont a chanle ; clle a ck~s Iwuux JTOHt. 
We heard Mme. Carreno-Sauret for the first time. aad can vouch 
for her good looks ; but whatever l»cr acquirements as a pianist may 
be— and they are said to lie of a high order- she was certainly ill 
advised to attempt Mendelssohn's rondo, which neither bears nor 
requires playing of a sensational or demonstrative order. By his 
finished execution of the first movement of Rodc's eighth concerto 
(Op. 11), M. Colyns proved himself a worthy disciple of the Belgian 
school of violinists. The overture to Mr. G. A. Macfarren's oratorio, 
St. Joka the lUipiiil— of which w e spoke on the occasion of its being 
played in January last at a concert of the British Orchestral Society, 
and of which we shall probably have to speak again on its being 
heird in connection with the oratorio to which it forms the prelude, 
and which is to be produced at the Bristol Musical Festival in 
October next — was heard at these concerts for the first time. The 
applause which followed did not strike us as excessive, but it was 
deemed sufficient as an excuse for leading him up to the platform ; 
and it is but true to add, that the appearance of n real living com- 
poser in the orchestra was greeted with far more enthusiasm than 
that evoked by hi* music. There was onlv one vocalist, but that 
one was Mdlle. Titiens. Her magnificent voice, her perfect enun- 
ciation, her grand delivery of the scrna " Wie nahte mir dcr 
Schlummer," from Weber's L>tr Freisthut:, her charming rendering 
of the aria " Porgi amor," from Mozart's l.e Sozu di Figaro, and 
of Schubert's J Jed "Grctchen am Spinnrade" (accompanied on the 
pianoforte by Mr. W. G. Cusins), was n rare treat to listen to. 
Beethoven's Symphony. No. 7, in A. ami Weber's "Jubilee ■ 
overture, completed the selection. 
The sixty-first season of the ~ 



v, owing to the 

number and importance of the new and seldom heard works brought 
forward, has been one of more than ordinary interest. Of the list, 
put forth at the In-ginning of the season, of' eighteen works of im- 
portance, of which the majority had not been heard at these 
concerts, and of which several were quite new to England, all but 
three have come to a hearing ; and as such important works as 
Brahms' and Rubinstein's concertos, plaved (for the first time here) 
respectively by Herr JaclJ and Dr. von Billow, were given in their 
place, no one could complain. The directors, therefore, fairly 
deserve commendation for the conscientious manner in which they 
have kept their promises; and though it cannot be said that full 
justice has on every occasion been done to the works brought for- 
ward, thanks are equally due to Mr. W. G. Cusins - who for the 
last seven years has conducted these concerts, and during the past 
season has had unusual difficulties to contend with, owing to the 
'~1 of twenty-seven new members to the band, which almost 
d to a reorganisation of it, to the number of new works 
pied, to the inordinate length of die concerts, and the unusual 
of work elsewhere- for much of the success which has 
lthem. 



next season, Henselt shall have no occasion to complain of Weber s 
sonatas being neglected We freely svmpathise with Henselt in his 
expression of reproof that Weber's pianoforte music should Ik- so 
neglected bv us. We have often asked why it is that his concerto* 
have so seldom, of Lite years, been brought to a hearing, but have 
nevrr received a satisfactory answer. Herr Auer plaved for his solos 
the adagio from Spohr's ninth concerto, and one of Itrahms' Hun- 
garian dances, oii/inally written by him for pianoforte, bat subse- 
quently arranged by Joachim for violin and pianoforte ; and. on 
Iwing deservedly applauded, gave another of those charming and 
characteristic dances. A couple of songs were contributed by Mrs. 
Bradsrciwe-Mackay ihon. mem. of I_i Sociclii I -irical ; in the one, 
a romanza from Hummel s Matkilde de Guise, she was assisted by 
M. I^asserre on the violoncello, and in the other, the aria "Non pin 
de fiori, " from Mozart's Clemtnia di Tito, by Mr. Lazarus, who 
rendered the pnrt originally written for como di tiasctto upon a 
clarinet. The stings, as well as Herr Alters solos, were accom- 
panied on the pianoforte by Herr Ganz. 

I'rofessor F.lla may fairly lie congratulated on having brought the 
twenty-ninth season of tlic Musical Union to a successful issue. 
His programmes, which liavc contained a fair amount of novelty, 
have been judiciously drawn up; he has been fortunate in his 
soloists ; and, thanks to care in rehearsing, the concerted music lias 
been executed with a finish and unity of style seldom attained, 
except by quartett parties long habituated to each other's playing. 

At a maimer musicale given bv M. Fritz Harts igson, on the 14th 
ult.. at the residence of Mr. and Mrs. L. M. Rothschild, under the 
immediate patronage of her Roval Highness the I'rinccss of Wales 
and his Excellency General J . de Billow the Danish minister, some 
new and interesting pianoforte music was heard (we believe) for the 
first lime in Kngland. This clever Danish pianist, formerly a pupil 
of Herr Gade and Dr. Hans von Bulow. and lately appointed 
ianist to H.R. H. the Princess of Wales, was heatd (with Mr. 
Valter Bache) in a chaconne for two pianofortes. Op. 150, by 

a for 

Deux 



1 8__ 

I Joachim Raff, and (with Herr Daubcrt) in Beethoven s sonata 

1 pianoforte and violoncello. Op. 69, in A ; for his solos he pin; 
a • • Giga con Variazione," hyj. Raff ; a •• Sarabande et Bourree. • 

1 Bach; a " Mazurka- Impromptu." by Hans von Bulow ; " Dt 
Chants Polonais," by Chopin ; and I jszt's " Au bord dune Source,'' 
and No. a of his " Rhapsodic Hongroise," introducing in the latter 
a clever and elaborate cadenza composed by Herr Carl Klindworth. 

i Herr Daubert contributed violoncello solos by IVrgolese andRamean, 
and Signor Gustav Garcia songs by Gounod and Rossini. 




MUSICAL UNION MATIN fiES. 
Hf.br J a ell was again the pianist at the seventh matimle. w hen, 
with MM. Auer and I-asserre, he played with fine effect in Men- 
delssohn's grand trio in c minor (the work in which he made his 
ditut here in 1862), with M. Auer in Beethoven's sonata in A minor, 
No. L Op. 147, belter known, from its dedication, as the " Kreulaer," 
and alone. Chopin's prelude in l> flat. Op. 28, No. 15. and polo- 
naise in c sharp minor. Op. ao. No. t. The quartett was Haydn's 
in I) minor. No. 78. 

According to a time-honoured custom, Beethoven's and Hum- 
mel's scptctls were included in the programme of the eighth matimie. 
An annual hearing of these favourite and effective works is doubtless 
acceptable to the subscribers to the Musical Union ; but if the in- 
troduction of works of a more orchestral character than string 
quartetts be desirable, we cannot but think that Professor Ella might 
with advantage occasionally accord a tearing of Mendelssohn's or 
Schubert's oclett. or of one of Brahms' sextet Is— all works which 
proved attractive elsewhere. M. Duvemoy was the pianist, 
i being heard to advantage in Hummel's 'septet t. he played 
s barcarolle of his own. a "piece" by Scarlatti, and the 
scherzo from Weber's sonata No. 2. Apropos of Weber. Professor 
Ella, in a short speech delivered by him during a pause in the 
entertainment, alluded to a letter received from Henselt, in which 
he complained that Weber's pianoforte music is too much neglected 
in England, and coupled it with a promise, that should M. Duvemoy 



Min.ic Th£rksk LlfcHKgave her annual matinee musicale at 
Tavistock House on the aist ulL The fair violinist w as assisted by 
Mrs. Weldon. Miss Banks, Miss Sophie Ferrari. Miss Alice Fair- 
man. Herr Werrenralh. Mr. A. Raw lings. Signor Caravoglia. M. 
Gounod, and Herr W. Ganz. As we w ere prevented from attending 

a remarkably alttractive pro- 
proportion of novelties, was provided. 

The Welsh singers who, for the second time, carried off the clud- 
lenge prize at the National Music Meetings at the Co stal Palace, 
received the honour of an invitation to sing before H.R. H. the Prince 

on the 



of Wales, at 



House, 



I Dr. W. Spark, the well-known organist of I^eds Town Hall, 
gave an organ recital at the Crystal Palace on the 12th ult. His 
programme was specially distinguished by the novelties introduced, 
five out of the seven pieces performed being from the Organists' 
Quarterly Journal, of which, as most of our readers will be aware, 
the Doctor is the editor. 

The inhabitants of Warminster have shown their appreciation of 
the service rendered to music by Mr. Frank Spinney, F.C.O., on 
\ the occasion of his removing to Leamington, by presenting him with 
a handsome timepiece and purse of gold. The timepiece bears the 
following inscription :—" Presented to Mr. Frank Spinney, F'.C.O., 
late organist of the parish church of St. Denys. Warminster, to- 
\ gelher with the sum of £30, by his friends of all denominations, in 
appreciation of his readiness to help on all occasions. — June 24th, 
. 1873." Mr. Spinney has just been appointed organist of the parish 
, church of All Saints, Emscote, Warwick, 

On Tuesday, June 24th, the exercise for the higher degree of 
Mus. Doc. was performed in the College Chapel bv Mr. Thackeray 
Mus. Bac. Oxon). The exercise consists of portions of the 68th 

tenor, and bass, duet tenor 
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and bass, and choruxrs in five and eight parts, the whole being 
arranged for full orchestra. The degree was conferred on th; 
following day. 

Pkincf. PUNlATOWSKt, a well-known amateur composer, died on 
the 3rd u.t.. at ihc agr of 57. His song. " The Yeoman's Wedding. " 
has obtained considerable popularity ; but his last opera, Ce/mina, 
written for Mdnie. Adelina Patti, was comparatively unsuccessful. 

Mr. Sami el Smith, of Bradford, well known in that town from 
his active connection with all musical matters, recently died, in his 



AT the approaching Birmingham Festival -which takes place in 
the last week of the present month— the principal novelties to be pre- 
sented are Mr. Sullivan s oratorio The Light of the World, Signor 
r's cantata Fridolin, and Signor Schira's Isrd of Burleigh. 



TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Mi.stc ai rviii).— (1) 8d HMd . "HiMon "f Mink 1- pubfaba 1 
in English by Bcntlcy. Kicsewettcr's work is not so far as we are 
aware, to be had in English, (a) There is a small book on the sub- 
ject — the "Handbook for Musicians and Amateurs," published (in 
English) by Schuberth, of Hamburg. 13) Hopkins and Rimbault 
on the organ, and Rimbault on the piano —both published by Cocks 
and Co. (4) We know of no special work on the branch of compo- 
sition you name. 

Beginner.— We should decidedly recommend the clarinet in pre- 
ference to the oboe, as being both easier and less trying to the 
player, as well as less obnoxious to those within hearing. Any one 
leam the oboe ought to secure a - lod 
if he docs not wish to be indicted for a 
Bach.— We do not know. 
Amateur.— Mr. Banister's book 
recommend Marx s "General Musica 
o: Co. i. Spencer s book we do not know, 



is excellent. 



We can also 
(Novello. Ewer, 



All communications respecting Contributions should it addressed 
to the Editor, and must be aecomf>anied by the 
of tkt xorittr, as a guarantee of good faith. 

lions. 
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L. VAN BEETHOVEN'S 
79 PIANO WORKS. 



Complete. Edited by E. Pa tut. 



Vou I.— -A Sonata*, with Portrait, Biography, Metronome, and Historical 



The People's Centenary Edition, without Portrait, Biography, ftc, «*. 
Vol. II.— si Variations and 16 Smaller Pieces for Piano Solo, and all the 
Piano Duet* ; also Complete List of all Beethoven's Works and 
Arrangements. Hound in red paper 
cloth, gilt sides and edges, net, i*. 



• It has the further recommendation that it combines cheapness with ele- 
ice and correctness in a degree unrivalled, we believe, by any publication 
Ot the kind."— ItluitrottJ Limdtn .\nvi. 

" Pauer's Edition is without doubt the best and most convenient volume 
of Beethoven's Sonatas yet issued. It is 10 admirably printed, that it i> much 
to be preferred to the oidinary-siied score, as by a judicious arrangement of 
.p.ice the »ue of the notes is not diminished, and by the adoption of the Urge 
octavo sire more than the usual quantity of Waves arc printed on each page, 
called upon to turn the leaves so frequently— an 



d upon 

angement that that all players WW hi| 
' Trii» is by far the cheapest and best 
LUytTi Wttklf A'nw. 
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L. VAN BEETHOVEN'S 



WITH PIANOFORTE ACCOMPANIMENT, 
Edited by E. PAUSE. 

(English Version by H. STEVENS.) 

In red paper cover, net 6s. ; bound in cloth, net 8s. 
London : AUGENER & CO. 



NEW EDITION OF 

FELIX MENDELSSOHN-BARTHOLDY'S 
PIANO WORKS. 
Edited by E. PAUER. 

Coloured 
Bound in cloth, gilt 
red paper tides and 
coverjL edges. 

Vol. I. Two Concertos, Op. 25 and Op. 40. kst, W1T 
Caprice 1 'i Brillant in fi, Op. 22. Rondo <■ d. a, d. 
BrilUnt in E flat, Op. 29. Serenade and 
Allegro Giocoso, Op. 43 4 O ... 6 O 

Vol. II. Capriccio, Op. 5. Sonata, Op. 6. 
Characteristic Pieces, Op. 7. Rondo 
Caprice i u, , Op. 14. Fantasia on "The 
Last Rose of Summer," Op. 15. Three 
Caprices, Op. 16. Fantasia, Op. 28 ... 4 O ... 6 0 

Vol. Hi. Three Caprices, Op. 33. Six Pre- 
ludes, Op. 35. Variations Sinenses, Op. 
54. Andante Can labile and Presto Agi- 
tata Two Musical Sketches. Prelude 
and Fugue in E minor. Scherzo in B 
minor. Scherzo a Capriccio and Study 4 o ... 6 o 



VoL IV. Songs without Words (Lieder ohne 

Worte) ■•a ••• J 

London : AUGENER & CO. 



o ... $ 



F. ME NDE L SSOHN-BA R THOLD Y'S 

VOCAL ALBUM, 

52 SONGS, 

With English and German Words. Edited by E. PAUER. 
Large 8iv. Net, 6s. Bound, &s. 
No. 1.— Original Edition. 
No. 2 —Transposed Edition for a Deep Voice. 



SIXTEEN TWO-PART SONGS. 

English and German Words. 

Edited by E PAUER. 

Large 8vo, net, »s. 
London : AUGENER & CO. 
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SCOTSON CLARK'S POPULAR MUSIC. 



MARCHES AND OFFERTOIRE3. 

C >. J. 

M.rche aux Flambeaux 030 

n ,, Easier Edition o j o 

Marche Militaire 030 

Commemoration March . . . . ..030 

The Vienna Exhibition Man.lt .. ..030 

Festal March 030 

Proocxvon March 030 

Oflertoire cn forme d'uoe Marche, InD o a 6 

Offertoire, in E o a 6 

Offertoire en forme d'une Marche, in A 030 

ORIGINAL WORKS. 

No. 1. Victorinc. Marurka de Salon 030 

1. Dei Kobold. Polka brillante PJO 

j. Water Lily. Valxe brillante 040 

4. Tarantella for Small Hand. 040 

5. Terexita. Bolero .. 030 

6. Die Wa*»crni*en. Val»e elegante 040 

7. The Cascade 040 

Amoretten Mazurka 1 040 

Us Cloche* du Soir. Melody 030 

Clotilde Ma/urka o a o 

The Devil's Dyke. Galop 040 

Douce Pen^e 010 

La Fleiirelic. Marutka o a o 

Hey-Day. Morccau da Salon 030 

Hunting Song (Jagdlicd) .. .. .. .. •« •• ..030 

Ma Baniue 1-egere. Bacarollc 040 

Mazeppa. Galop brillant 040 

Le Papilk.11. Morccau brillant 040 

Pas dea Nymphei 030 

Pelennage dea Oiscaux. Etude 030 

La I'erlc. Polka brillante 030 

I -a Reconnaissance. Nocturne 016 

1.4 Rcllgicuxc. Morccau de Salon .. ..030 

Le R<po» du Soir. Pensee meludique o a 6 

Saltarella. in A minor 040 

The Skat er» (Le« Patineun). Oluundo 040 

Une Soiled au Village. Morccau caract<?ri»que 030 

I -a Zing. 1 a. Mazurka dc Salon 040 

TRANSCRIPTIONS. 

The Blue Bella of Scotland 04a 

Home, Sweet Home 040 

My Lodging » 00 the Cold Ground 040 

Cujut Animam. from Rossini's " Slabal Miter" 030 

Last Idea de Weber 040 

London Street* (Lea Rues de Londreik Fantasia on Popular Atn 040 
Sacred Evening* — 

1. Hallelujah, from Handcl'x " Mcs*iah." Arranged.. 030 
a. Gloria m ExceLi* Deo, from Mozart '» Twelfth Mass. 

Arranged ojo 

3, Gloria in ExceUU Deo, from Haydn'* First Mass . . .030 

4 The Marvellous Work, from Haydn'* " Creation " . . 030 



Elsa Waltz. Solo, 4*. ; Duct 040 

Erna Waltz. Solo, 4*. . Duet, *». : Orcheitra Part* ..036 

Exonia Walu. Solo, 4V ; Duet, 4*. ; Orchestra 036 

The Pavilion Waltz. Solo 036 

QALOPB. 

The Grand Duchess Maria Galop. Solo 030 

Do. do. do. Duet 040 

Hussar's Galop. Solo, 3*. : Duet 040 

KtWog :: :: :: Mil 

Alice Polka 030 

Arabella Polka o»6 

Kathleen Polka 030 

Winter Night Polka • a 6 

8CHOTTI8CHE8, MAZURKAS, &o. 

Maud Schottische o "4 o 

Ootilde Mazurka 010 



Jjiano Ducts. 



Marche aux Flambeaux . 040 

Commemoration March 030 

Marche Mititaire 030 

Protection March ■. .. .. ..040 

The Vienna Exhibition Man h . . 040 

Offertoire en fonae d'unc Marche, in D 030 

Oltcrtoire, in F. Op. ja 03* 



vPrgait. 



Original Piece*, with Pedal Obligate :- 



1. Opening Voluntary 
a. Pastorale 



Douce Penxec 
Andante in V 
Melody in D 
Melody in A 
Poxtlude 

Communion* in D 
and F major 
Communion* in C 
and A minor 
Communion* in G 
and E major 

ix Flambeaux 
March 

Match. 

J. S. BACH'S 



"4- 
if. 



1 o 
a o 

1 6 



2* 
1 ,s - 

at. 



major 




Offertoire en forme d'une 
Marche, in D 
Oflertoire en forme 
Marche, in A 
Marche Militaire.. 
Festal March 
Meditation in B flat 
Fantasia in F 
Three Improvisal' 
Axe Maria 
Choru* of 



* 6 



Works, 
/. </. 

Prelude and Fugue in C a o 

M „ D min. a o 

,, ,, E min. 2 o 

.. F .. « O 

■• •• G a 0 

G min. a o 



1 
by 

I 

I 



in II Hat 

TheV ... 
Melody in F 
Scotson Claik 

Prelude & Fugue in A min. 

„ H Hat 

„ „ A mm. 

■1 ., G .. 

,, „ A min. 

,, „ G min. 



^tteis for harmonium anb JJtanofortt. 

1. La Reconnaissance. Nocturne ..03 

a. Melody 



3. Man he au Flambeaux 

4. Marche Militaire 

5. Procession March .. ., 
6 t omnicimiratwn Mar, !i 

7. Festal March 

8. The Vienna Exhibition March 



$armontum .Solos. 



t. Ave Maria 
a. Douce Pcnsce 

3. Offertoire en forme d'un Marche in D 

4. Marche aux Flambeaux 

3. Communion*, in D minor and F major 
o. H C minor and A minor 

7. „ G major and E major 

Collection of Voluntarica (« tit Fnt$). 



o 1 

o t 

o 2 

• J 

o 1 



Uocal Pusif. 

SACRED. 



o 1 



Agile* Dei (O I -am b of God). Sacred Song 
Never, my Child, forget to Pray. Sacred Song 
He shall convert my Soul. Sacred Song, from the 13rd Psalm 
Church Music :— 

1. Kyrie Eleison and Sanctus in E. 

Service, No. 1. Vocal Score 
a. Kyrie Elcivm and Sanctus. in A. 

Service, No. a. Vocal Score . . 
3. Jerusalem the (Jolden. and For Thee, O dear, dc 
Country. Comprev*ctl Score 
Magnificat and Nunc Diitiitti*. Chant Service in F 



Christina* (Noel). Song for a Low Voice, by 
with Chorus and Organ Accompaniment by 
SECULAR. 

How dear i» Home to me. Ballad o * 

The Sea hath its Pearla. Barcarolle 01 

For Queen and Fatherland (or, " Lord Elcho's Letter"). Patriotic 
Song— 

t. Jot soprano or Tenor, in B flat 03 

a. For Cotur* Alto or Baas, in G 03 

3. Four- Part Song, S. A. T. and B. , in B flat .,01 

4. Marching Chorus, T. T. and B., in B flat o t 

Cupid. Part Song, for Soprano. Alto, Tenor, and Base. Score 

and Parts, it, 6d. . each Part separately 00 



6 
o 
6 

I 

o 

o 
a 



030 



AUGENER & CO., 86, NEWGATE ST., LONDON. 
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SEPTEMBER i, 1873. 
SCHUMANN MEMORIAL FESTIVAL IN BONN. 

(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 

The erection of a monument to the memory of Robert 
Schumann has long been the wish and talk of many of 
his friends and numerous admirers. The institution of a 
musical festival as a means of raising funds for the object 
in view seemed the most natural, and certainly the 
pleasantest, course to pursue, and apparently is not to be 
put down to the suggestion of any particular individual. 
That it should take place in Bonn was natural enough, for 
it was in the immediate neighbourhood of Bonn that 
Schumann ended his earthly career, and it is here that he 
lies buried. Than the music hall erected here for the 
Beethoven Centenary Festival of 1871 no more suitable 
locale could have been made choice of. Sunday, the 17th of 
August, and two following days, were the dates fixed upon. 
To all intents and purposes the festival commenced with 
the full rehearsals of the two previous days, to which the 
public were admitted, at a small charge. Those w-ho have 
been accustomed to attend German musical festivals re- 
gard the rehearsals as the most instructive, if not also the 
pleasantest part of the gathering. By attending all, one 
has the opportunity of hearing, at least, three performances 
of the most important of the works presented, and of thus 
becoming perfectly familiar with them all. On the present 
occasion there were four full public rehearsals for two 
concerts of orchestral and choraL music, that for chamber 
music being held in private. In the rehearsal of Friday 
afternoon there was already a good sprinkling of strangers. 
On Saturday afternoon and on Monday morning the Beet- 
hoven Hall was more than completely filled. As every 
available seat for the concerts was disposed of, it may be 
taken for granted that the financial success of the festival 
was all that could have been desired. It may at once be 
stated that from an artistic point of view it was also in the 
highest degree satisfactory. All the arrangements made 
seemed to tend to this end. A picked band of tn instru- 
mentalists, led by Herr L. Straus and Herr von Kbnigslow, 
an excellent chorus of 304 voices, and the following soloists 
werecngaged: Frau Marie Wilt and Fraulein Marie Sar- 
torius (soprano), Frau Joachim (alto), Herr Franz Diener 
(ttnor), Herr J. Stockhausen (baritone), Herr A. Schulre 
(bass), Frau Clara Schumann and Herr Ernst Rudorff 
pianists). With the single exception of the Paradies und 
(die Peri, for which Herr J. von Wasiclcwski, the resident 
musicaldircctor, was responsible, everything was conducted 
by Herr Joachim. Herr Joachim's mode of conducting is 
masterly in the highest degree ; in a word, it may best be 
described as precisely resembling his violin playing. His 
scores he evidently knows by heart, even to the turns- 
over ;" for though he conducted with the score before 
him, he scarcely ever seemed to refer to it except to turn 
over the leaves. To his skill in this direction, his care in 
rehearsing, his clear and precise method of imparting his 
wishes to the forces that so ably and willingly co-operated 
with him, the grand result invariably attained is mainly 
to be attributed. By reference to the dates of the com- 
positions brought forward, it will be seen that they were 
all produced between 1841 and 1849, during the ripest 
period of Schumann's artistic career. Further, it will be 
noticed that the list includes his most matured works, 
and those upon which he seems to have spent the most 
time and thought, several of them having been put by, 
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and re-considered after a length of time, and partially 
re-written. 

Schumann has himself recorded his unwillingness to 
speak of a composer's works without some knowledge of 
his antecedents, his schooling, his youthful strivings, and 
his life's surroundings. In fact, he felt that his whole 
character as a man and an artist should be laid bare to 
the critic. With such a precept before us, it would seem 
that an account of a three days' festival consisting exclu- 
sively of his works, and those among the most important 
of his creations, would not be complete without some 
biographical notice, however brief, of his artistic career: 
and this seems the more needful, for the story of his life 
has not been too often told. 

Robert Schumann, the youngest of five children, was 
born on the 8th of June, 1810, at Zwickau, where his father, 
August Schumann, was in business as a bookseller and 
publisher. At the age of six he was put to school, where 
he at once became the favourite of his playfellows, and by 
always taking the lead in their games, even at this early 
age seems to have prefigured the ambitious strivings of 
his later years ; but with book-learning he does not appear 
to have made more than ordinary progress. It was now 
that he received his first lessons in pianoforte playing, 
from one Kunsch, Bachelor of Arts, and teacher of music 
in the Lyceum of Zwickau ; but whether this was on 
account of any special talent he evinced, or as a matter 
of course, has not been ascertained. It is recorded, how- 
ever, that Herr Kunsch's lessons exercised such a power 
upon his youthful and excited mind, that of his own 
accord, and without any knowledge of theory, he at once 
began to put his thoughts upon paper. The earliest o. 
these juvenile compositions, consisting of small dance 
tunes, dates from his seventh or eighth year. The gift 01 
extemporising, too, was simultaneously manifested in pro- 
portion to the manua> proficiency he had attained; and 
his skill in portraying scenes and feelings in tones was 
so great that he is said to have been able to sketch so 
precisely and comically the characteristic traits of his 
schoolfellows, who stood around him at the piano, that 
they would burst out laughing at the accuracy of their 
portraits. About the same time a turn for literary 
composition, which as a musical critic he subsequently 
brought to such perfection, manifested itself in his 
writing plays, which his elder brother Julius and his 
schoolfellows helped him to act, while his father 
looked on approvingly. Any attempt to follow Schumann 
during his boyhood would lead us far beyond our 
scope. Those who arc interested in the matter may 
be referred to the account given by his biographer J. von 
Wasielewski, a translation of which, by A. L. Alger, has 
recently appeared in the columns of the Choir (Metiler and 
Co.). That his father was not averse to his following 
music as a profession, appears from the fact of his con- 
sulting Weber as to his talents, and requesting him to 
undertake his musical education. This plan, howevci, 
was not carried out. At the age of sixteen he had the 
misfortune to lose his father. At eighteen, in deference 
to the wishes of his mother, who was strongly opposed 
to his making music his profession, he entered the Univer- 
sity of Leipzig, March, 1828, with a view to studying law. 
Here he took some lessons from Friedrich Wicck, wl.o 
has aptly been termed " a born piinofortc teacher but 
they could not have been many, for the following year he 
migrated to the University of Heidelberg, again entering as 
a law-student. It w'as now that he became fully conscious 
that art and not law was his real vocation. On speaking 
to his mother, Wieck was appealed to, to decide the matter. 
He pronounced in favour of music, and his mother with- 

, at Michaelmas, 1830, 
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he returned to Leipzig, and again put himself under 
Wicck's tuition. His impatience to become a virtuoso led 
to the invention of mechanical contrivances for imparting 
strength and agility to the fingers. His experiments un- 
happily had the opposite result of almost depriving him 
of the use of his hands for pianoforte playing. Disap- 
pointed now in his hope of ever qualifying himself as a 
public performer, he determined to devote himself to com- 
position. With this end he put himself under Hcinrich 
Dorn, from whom he now received his first systematic 
theoretical instruction. Leipzig became his home, and it 
was here that the most important of his musical creations 
first saw the light. Of the year 1834 Schumann himself 

2oke as " the most remarkable of his life." It was then 
at he founded the Neue Zeitschrift fur Musik, a paper 
which, as he says in the preface to his Collected Writings," 
aimed at the elevation of German art, whether by a refer- 
ence to the great old models, or by fostering rising talent. 
For ten years he fulfilled the duties of editor with the 
utmost zeal and enthusiasm. On resigning the post, it 
must have been with feelings of satisfaction at having 
done much towards assuring the reputation of Schubert, 
Mendelssohn, Hiller, &c, and of having assisted in intro- 
ducing to the musical world such men as Bennett, Berlioz, 
Brahms, Chopin, Franz, Gade, Heller, Hcnselt, Verhulst, 
&c. In September, 1840, Schumann was married to 
Friedrich Wieck's daughter Clara. To his love for her 
many of his best works doubtless owe their inspiration. 
He himself says, in a letter to Dorn, that Clara Wieck 
" was nearly the sole cause " of a number of works he 
composed for the pianoforte between the age of thirty-five 
and forty ; and Wasiclcwski adds : " It was she again 
who gave the decisive impulse which induced him to take 
up the lyrical style. In December, 1844, on their return 
from a tour to Russia, which lasted several months, 
Schumann and his wife took up their abode in Dresden; 
here they remained till 1850, when Schumann was called 
to Diisseldorf to fill the post of municipal musical director, 
formerly held by Mendelssohn, Kietz, and Hiller. Here 
that dreadful mental malady, with which he had already 
been threatened, overtook him, and ended in attempted 
suicide. On Shrove Monday, February 27th, 1854, during 
a visit from his physician, Dr. Hasenclever, and a musical 
friend, Albert Dietrich, he suddenly left the room ; in dress- 
ing-gown and with bare head he hurried off to the Rhine 
bridge and threw himself into the stream. Some sailors 
saved his life, but for what an end ! He spent the remain- 
ing two years of it, with his mind hopelessly deranged, in a 
private asylum at Gudernich, near Bonn, till, on the 29th 
of July, 1856, the angel of death called his weary spirit 
home. 

In appearance Schumann was of middling stature, and 
slightly corpulent, his bearing calm and dignified. Though 
simple in manner and generally reserved, with intimate 
friends he could be most genial. In his profession he 
was severely conscientious, hardly ever allowing himself 
to speak hastily or angrily under the most irritating cir- 
cumstances, but against vulgarity or malevolence he was 
inexorably severe. He recognised with cordial warmth 
all that was great, wise, and talented in others, and though 
not approving of the new dramatic music of Italy and 
France, he showed an enthusiastic interest in foreign art. 
By his death the modern world of music lost one of 
its most richly and highly gifted creative spirits— one of 
its most elevated high-priests. 

The programme of the first day's performance consisted 
of the symphony No. 4, in D minor, and Das Parodies 
und die Peri. 

Of Schumann's four symphonies, that in r> minor, Op. 
120, known as " No. 4," is really the second in order of 



production ; for, though fully sketched in 1841, it was 
not completely instrumented till 185 1, when, however, the 
alterations made were confined to the wind parts, and to 
expunging from the romanzc a part originally written for 
a guitar. It is remarkable for its originality of form, its 
power, purity, and conciseness of conception. Its full 
title is — Introduction, Allegro, Romanse, Scherzo, und 
Finale, in einem Satse — i.e., "in one movement." Though 
from C. Fh. Emanuel Bach downward we have instances 
of symphonies whose separate movements are similarly , 
knit together, probably no composer has done this so 
much with the motive of imparting unity to his work as 
Schumann has done in the present instance, by treating 
phrases in one or more of its movements which have 
already been heard in a previous movement. Thus, the 
leading theme of the introduction is heard again in the 
romanzc ; the obbligato solo violin part accompanying 
the second subject of the romanze occurs again, with an 
altered rhythm and in a different key, in the scherzo ; and 
two of the most important themes for the allegro reappear 
in the finale. Played as it was under Herr Joachim's 
" beat," with remarkable vigour, with all regard to light 
and shade, and with not a point missed, its many beauties 
stood out with a clearness probably never attained on 
any previous occasion. We have reason to think that 
many who have hitherto been inclined to underrate it as 
a symphonic work, must have been brought to a sense of 
its proper worth by this performance. 

Das Parodies und die Peri, Op. 50, an adaptation from 
Moore's " Lalla Rookh," was composed under the impres- 
sion that all the materials for an oratorio were already 
exhausted, and that a text of a romantic nature is better 
adapted for a great choral work, as allowing more scope 
for musical display. The subject was first suggested to 
Schumann, in 1841, by his friend Emil Flcchsig, who put 
into his hands a translation he had made of Thomas 
Moore's poem. In this he had adhered throughout to the 
metre of the original. The changes of metre, the cur- 
tailments, the additions, and the general arrangements of 
the work for musical treatment were made by Schumann 
himself. On its completion it was first produced at 
Leipzig, in December, 1843, where it seems to have been 
at once accepted as a masterpiece. Unless we except the 
scenes from Faust, it is certainly Schumann's greatest 
vocal work. All the principal vocalists whom we have 
named took part in its performance, which, though one of 
more than average merit, was certainly not the best that 
we can recall in Germany. This was probably due to 
a want of confidence apparently felt by both band and 
chorus in their conductor, Herr von Wasielewski. 

The programme of the second day's performance in- 
cluded the overture to Man/red; the pianoforte concerto 
in A minor, Op. 54 ; the " Nachtlied," Op. 108, for chorus 
and orchestra ; the symphony, No. 2, in c ; and the music 
to the third part of Goethe's Faust. The overture to 
Manjred, composed in 1848, perhaps surpasses in poetical 
and intellectual grandeur anything of the kind that 
Schumann has written. It has been familiarised in 
England by many a fine performance at the Crystal 
Palace, but never sounded so grand as on the present 
occasion. One could not but regret that it was not fol- 
lowed by the whole of the Manfred music, which consists 
of some fifteen " numbers," vocal and instrumental. As 
an English edition of the complete work is in course of 
preparation, by Messrs. Brcitkopf and Hart el, we look to 
Mr. Manns for an early presentation of it in its entirety. 
The appearance of Frau Clara Schumann on the plat- 
form, when she came forward to play her husband's 
concerto, was the signal for a general ovation. Her ren- 
dering of this fine work, which must be familiar to most 
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of our readers, was as fine as ever, and evoked un- 
bounded enthusiasm. Hebbel's " Nachtlied," composed 
in 1849 — as remarkable for its choral effects as for its 
deep orchestral colouring, and a work on which Schumann 
set especial store — was sung with an amount of finish 
and expression rarely attained by so large a choir. 

The symphony in c, known as " No. 2," Op. 61, but in 
reality the third of the scries, was composed in 1840, when 
Schumann was in a condition of great physical suffering, 
and, as he himself has recorded, owes its origin to the 
resistance of the spirit which influenced him, and through 
which he sought to contend with his bodily state. Here, as 
in the " D minor " symphony, the recurrence of more than 
one of its leading themes in several movements is notice- 
able ; not, however, to the same extent, but with equal per- 
tinence. Of Schumann's four symphonies, that in D 
minor is certainly the boldest and most original in form ; 
in that in c his individuality is most apparent. It was, 
perhaps, on this account that these were made choice of 
on this occasion in preference to those in B flat and E flat, 
though that in B flat is generally regarded as the most 
popular of the four, and notwithstanding the local interest 
which would have attended a hearing of the " Rhine " sym- 
phony in the immediate neighbourhood of the scenes 
which inspired it. Notwithstanding the profundity of its 
first movement, the symphony in c seemed conducive to 
extreme pleasure. The audience would gladly have heard 
the scherzo a second time, and seemed no less pleasurably 
impressed with the inspired beauty of the slow movement, 
and the brightness and vigorous vivacity of the finale. 
The composition of the third part of Faust occupied 
Schumann's thoughts from 1 844 to 1 848. The scenes from 
the first and second parts were added subsequently, and 
it was not till 1853 that the work was finally completed 
by the addition of an overture. With the small space at 
command it would be futile to attempt any description or 
discussion of the work. It must suffice to state that the 
third part includes some seven scenes, consisting of solos, 
concerted pieces, and choruses, all of which arc of a 
striking character, and mostly of extreme beauty. The* 
fullest justice was done to the work by all concerned. 
Above all, Herr Stockhausen had a fine part to sustain, 
and never, often as we have had to express our admiration 
of his inimitable singing, has he seemed to us more at home 
and more impressive. After singing the beautiful air, 
" Hicr ist die Aussicht frci," he was literally smothered 
with flowers by the audience, and so loudly applauded that 
he was forced to repeat it. Though Schumann, doubtless, 
had his own ideas of the meaning of Goethe's obscure, 
symbolical poem, and sought to express them in his music, 
and this so pointedly that some have averred that his 
music has enabled them for the first time to fathom the 
poet's intentions, as music per se his work is thoroughly 
enjoyable apart from its connection with the meaning of 
the text. It is the more, therefore, to be regretted that no 
English version of the work has yet appeared. 

The instrumental works brought forward at the concert 
for chamber music included the string quartctt No. 3, in 
A, Op. 41 (1842), played in the most perfect manner 
imaginable by the Herrcn Joachim, Von Konigslow, 
Straus, and Lindner ; the andante and variations in 
B flat (1843), fi> r lwo pianofortes (Frau Schumann and 
Herr Rudorff) ; and the popular, but ever- welcome, 
pianoforte quintett, in E flat, Op. 44 (1842), performed by 
Frau Schumann, theJHerren Joachim, Von Konigslow, 
Straus, and M idler. The songs, accompanied by Herr 
Rudorff, included "Stille Thranen" and "Auftragc" 
(Frau Marie Wilt); "Mit Myrthen und Rosen" and 
"Wanderlied" (Herr Diener) ; "Wehmuth," "Sonntags 
am Rhein," and "Du meinc Seek" (Frau Joachim) ; 



and "Die Lfiwenbraut* and " Fruhlingsnacht " (Herr 
Stockhausen). From end to end this concert was a per- 
petual ovation for the principal performers. 

An excursion to Rolandscck, for which a special train, 
and a steamer for those who preferred the river, were 
provided, formed a pleasant termination to this most 
successful festival 



THE NEW "COTTA" EDITION OF THE 
PIANOFORTE CLASSICS. 

FOURTH ARTICLE. 

We have now to enter upon the most arduous part of 
the task we have set ourselves— the notice of the fourth 
and fifth volumes of the works of Beethoven, which, as we 
mentioned in our last article, are edited by Dr. Hans von 
Bulow. Our difficulties here arc twofold. There is, in 
the first place, an enormous number of annotations, which 
deserve to be noticed, in order to make our article at all 
complete. In the fourth volume alone we have found, 
in going through the work for the purpose of preparing 
this notice, no less than seventy-one editorial notes which 
deserve mention ; while in the fifth volume there is hardly 
a remark which, did space permit, we should not wish to 
present to our readers. But a second, and even greater 
difficulty, arises from the language in which the notes are 
written. German students will not need to be told that 
for all matters connected with art or aesthetics, the German 
tongue is incomparably richer than the English ; and as 
Dr. von Bulow is not merely a distinguished musician, 
but an accomplished and eloquent writer, it is difficult, 
without much circumlocution, and sometimes all but im- 
possible, adequately to render in English the exact mean- 
ing of the original. It is obvious, therefore, that we cannot 
hope, within the limits of one article, to do more than 
generally indicate the character of the present work ; and 
we shall confine ourselves to a few selections from the 
mass of interesting material before us, leaving our readers 
to explore the rich mine more fully, and unearth its many- 
treasures for themselves. 

The first of these two volumes contains the compositions 
from Op 53 to Op. 90, and the second the works of the 
so-called "third style," from Op. 101 to Op. 129. The 
editor's notes may be divided into three classes— critical, 
mechanical, and aesthetic ; and we shall give a few 
examples from each class. 

The critical notes, which arc few in number compared 
with the others, consist, for the most part, either of cor- 
rections of obvious errors which have escaped the notice 
of previous editors, or of conjectural emendations, some 
of which seem to us exceedingly happy. One of these is 
to be found in the finale of the sonata, Op. 57 (p. 285 of 
Pauer's edition, last bar of 7th and first bar of 8th lines). 
Bulow alters the bass as follows : — 

and gives the following explanation :— " The repetition of 
the bass note in each new bar, instead of, as before, only 
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in the first of each pair of bars, arises decidedly from a 
misund rst nding of the abbreviation which the author 
has us d i i his manuscript Not because of technical 
difficulty, but from the esthetic want of beauty which 
arises from the disturbance, by the repetition, of the 
regular undulations, the editor rejects this misprint, which 
has become 4 classical ' " Another correction, which 
seems to us quite justifiable, is to be found on the last 
page of the sonata. Op. 109, at the last bar of the long 
shake on B, before the final return of the theme. The 
editor gives the right-hand part thus :— 

and says — " The editor has followed the version of Franz 
Liszt, which rills up the gap left in some editions (the 
breaking olf of the melody upon a;, by adding the notes 
r sharp and b sharp on the fourth and sixth quavers, in 
analogy with the three preceding bars." Of more strictly 
conjectural emendations, we can only give one as an 
example. These Utter are not embodied in the text, but 
merely given as foot-notes. The passage we shall take 
for our illustration is in the last movement of the sonata, 
Op. 101 (Patter*! edition, p. 329, line 2, bar 2). which is 
given in the text just as our readers will find it in the 
English edition, but with this note -"The editor leaves 
it undecided whether there is not here an error, and a 
different reading, more in accordance with the other 
developments of the subject, was intended, namely : — 




For our own part the correction seems at least highly 
probable. 

Of what Biilow has done for the mechanical, or technical, 
mastery of these works it is difficult to speak too highly. 
Not merely is the fingering most admirable, and sometimes 
brilliantly original, but we find the most excellent sug- 
gestions as to the facilitating of difficult passages by 
a different disposition of them between the two hands, 
always without altering the text of the composer, which 
will enable the student to surmount many a crabbed bit 
with comparative ease. A few examples to illustrate this 
point will interest our readers. In the first movement of 
the sonata. Op. 53 (Tauer, p. 248, line 3, bar 2), we have 
the following suggestion: — " He who cannot overcome the 
di.ficulty of the spring in the left hand— ever so slight a 
pause is unpermissive— should play the after-notes of the 
shake with the right hand, thus :— 




by which means the left hand is released earlier." 

The explanation of the shakes in the rondo of the same 
sonata, and especially of the double-shakes in the coda, 
is particularly clear ; but these we must merely refer to. 
The first movement of the great sonata, Op. 57, affords 
a capital example of the effect which can be produced by 
the division of a difficult passage between the two hands. 
The passage we refer to is the arpeggio at the a ttmpo, 
just after the first ralUutattdo (Paucr, p. 269). Bulow 
pioposts the following reading:— "To him who cannot 



perform this difficult passage with the requisite force and 
* virtuosity/ we recommend its division between the two 
hands, thus :— 




A somewhat similar case occurs near the close, of the 
same movement (Pauer, p. 277, lines 2 to 5), where the 
long chains of arpeggios are rendered considerably easier 
by allotting the lowest groups of notes to the left hand. 
But the most remarkable example of the simplification of 
a difficulty by a mere alteration in the manner of writing 
it is to be found in the first movement of the sonata in 
B fl it, Op. 106. Those of our readers who know the work 
will remember the close imitations in the middle portion 
of the movement, just before the return of the first sub- 
ject (Pauer, p. 336, line 4, commencing at signature of 
B natural). The following eight bars appear in Billow's 
edition in this form:— 




to which this note is appended With this new presenta- 
tion of the entirely unchanged original, the editor believes 
that he has both given clearness to the sequence of imita- 
tions, and an indication for a far more convenient method 
of performance." Of the greater clearness of the new 
notation of this passage there can be no doubt at all, and 
we believe that those who try it at the piano will, as we 
have done, find it far easier to play with clearness, and 
especially with the requisite accent, than when performed 
as originally written. It is in points of detail such as these 
that the hand of a master is to be traced. We can only 
compare these and similar strokes of genius with the 
brilliant ideas as to the treatment of the piano which are 
to be found in Liszt's transcriptions of Beethoven's sym- 
phonies. We might, did space permit, give several 
other examples of the great clearness obtained simply by 
altering the notation, especially in the fugued movements 
so frequently to be found in Beethoven's later works, but 
must content ourselves with one, which we will take from 
the finale of the sonata in a flat, Op. no. Let our readers 
compare the ordinary form of the passage, as they will 
find it in Pauer's edition, p. 385, beginning at the second 
bar of the seventh line, with billow's method of writing 
it, as follows :— 
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and they cannot fail to see how much easier the passage 
is to read in the new notation than in the old. And this 
is only one example of many. 

Highly interesting and instructive is the editor's finger- 
ing. Biilow has ideas — we were going to say '"inspira- 
tions" — on this subject which we think would scarcely 
have occurred to any one else, unless it were to his master, 
Liszt Indeed, so strange and unusual arc some of the 
fingerings given, that the editor feels it necessary, not 
indeed to apologise for them, but to caution the player 
against rejecting them without trial because of their 
apparent strangeness. Thus, at the beginning of the 
"33 Variations,*' Op. 120, the staccato bass-notes, c and 
C, of the first two bars arc marked to be played, not with 
the first and third fingers (we are using, let us remind our 
readers, the foreign system of fingering), but with the 
second and fifth, and the editor says in a note-" Let not 
the p ayer reject our fingering without a trial ; there results 
quite a different staccato if we play this fourth with the 
second and fifth fingers than it we use the thumb and 
middle finger." A more curious example occurs in the 
finale of the sonata, Op. 57, the principal theme of which 
is fingered thus : — 




to the spirit of the theme, the employment of the same 
finger is the surest means." Again, in the finale of this 
sonata (Pauer, p. 2S4, last line but one), just before the 

return of the first subject, the chords arc fingered * with 

the note — " This chord must be played with an infi- 
nitely gentle velvet touch, which will be obtained by 
the non-employment of the thumb." We cannot agree 
with those who would decry such minute attention to 
details as pedantic ; with some composers it might perhaps 
be so, but of Beethoven it may truly be said that there is 
nothing unimportant. 

In the fourth of the "Variations," Op. 76, we find the 
scale of D with the following unusual fingering : — 



! ! I 




Tne explanation is given in the note in the following 
words—" With the ordinary fingering of the scale of 
D major, one would have much trouble to remain faithful 
to the exact division of the run, and the least variation 
from the text implies in such cases a mistake of the 
intention of the master, whose figurations never allow 
arbitrariness in the division of the bar." Very ingenious, 
too, wc think the fingering in the Polonaise, Op. 89 (bar 
2 of the Tem?>o into, after the presto of the introduction), 
where the following passage occurs :— 




and the same with all similar passages. Biilow says in 
his note—" For this, at first sight, strange-looking finger- 
ing, which, however, in several years' practice, I have found 
unsurpassable, I am indebted to my honoured friend Herr 
Franz KrolL, in Berlin. It so completely suits the musical 
phrasing, that its consequent employment would allow 
the whole movement to be transposed extempore into 
any other key we choose. Without absolutely forbidding 
the employment of the thumb on the c of the second 
crotchet, we must acknowledge that the passage of the 
third finger, with a certain spring, makes the rcq lired 
accent less sharp, and— a point of which only the practised 
player, not the rc-ider, can convince himself— breaks up 
the whole phrase less." Wc confess Mat wc felt some 
little incredulity on the subject, but on trying the finger- 
ing ourselves at the piano, found that, as soon as the first 
awkwardness of it was overcome, it possessed all the 
advantages the editor claims for it. 

We must give a few more examples of the genius — we 
can call it no less — displayed by Bulow in his remarkable 
system of fingering. Let us first take two more from this 
same sonata, Op. 57. On the first page (Pauer s edition, j 
page 369, line 3, bar l), the editor marks the four notes 
D, D, D, C to be all played with the third finger, remarking 
— " For rendering all slurring of the last triplet quaver 
with the following crotchet impossible, as it is repugnant ( 



thus explained—" The sudden piano after the erenendo 
will be most simply managed by slipping the second finger 
from the F sharp to the G." 

The later and more difficult sonatas are, if possible, 
even richer in ingenious and charming fingerings than 
the earlier ones. We can only quote a very few as 
examples. The opening bars of the scherzo of the colossal 
sonata, Op. 106, arc thus fingered : — 




with the note—" The prescribed change of fingers is 
necessary fiom rhythmical n'ounds ; the first difficulty is 
richly rewarded by the infallible certainty which the player 
acquainted with it will f.-r ever after attain." 

'1 he first variation in the finale of the sonata, Op. 109, 
affords a beautiful example of what we have already called 
" phrase-fingering : "— 



Our readers will at once sec that the precise effect obtained 
by this fingering could not be secured by any other 
means. 

We must only spare room for one more note on the 
subject of fingering, and that shall be an important one. 
At the 9th bar of No. 10 of the " Variations,'' Op. 120, 
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occurs a passage in thirds for the left hand, thus 




with the following valuable note — " Our fingering for 
double-notes, especially thirds, is perhaps somewhat 
troublesome to learn, but when once lcamt secures 
infallible certainty, especially as regards freedom from 
the hindrances which the natural law of sluggishness is 
accustomed to oppose even to the best strivings after a 
correct performance. If, for instance, we play in the left 




(bar 41 of this variation) with the fingers we have marked 
—a so-called natural (we would rather say dilettantish) 
fingering— we risk, out of three times, letting be heard 
twice some such incompleteness as the following :— 



We advise the player to bring our readily intelligible 
principle to bear for once on the passages in thirds in the 
finale of the C sharp minor sonata, Op. 27, No. 2, or on 
the allegretto of the sonata in E flat, Op. 31, No. 3, where 
opportunity is afforded of seeing clearly the insufficiency 
of any other fingering.'' 

We have not noted half the interesting points which 
have presented themselves to us in the merely mechanical 
part of these notes ; but we have involuntarily already so 
far exceeded the limits we had proposed to ourselves, that 
we must leave our notice of Billow's most interesting 
xsthetic annotations till our next number. 



ALESSANDRO STRADELLA.*; 

(TRANSLATED FKOM THE LEIPZIG " SIONALE.") 

[ Tranilators Nolt.— The history of Stradella is »o frequently 
referred to. and at the same time so little reallv known, that we 
think no apology necessary for translating the following interesting 
and lucid sketch from our valued contemporary, j 

The name of this Neapolitan singer and composer has 
become very familiar through Flot»w's opera bearing the 
same title. And yet we know nothing at all of his studies, 
and only a very few of his compositions, which have been 
handed down in manuscript. Over the history of his 
life a thick veil would assuredly rest, had not a physician, 
by name Bourdclot, a contemporary of Stradclla's, de- 
picted the history' of his love and sufferings, which his 
nephew Bonnet then published in a musical work. This 
same work is very scarce, and from it we translate what 
relates to our singer :— 

"A certain Stradclla, a renowned musician, was invited 
by the Republic of Venice to compose the operas which 
it was the custom to perform there during the carnival. 
There he charmed not less by his voice than by his com- 

Ksitions. A distinguished Venetian named Pig . . . 
d a mistress who sang very beautifully. He wished 
that the Neapolitan should instruct her in singing, and 
this too in her dwelling, which is not usually the custom 
among the Venetians, as they suffer cxccssivclv from 
jealousy. After some months* lessons, pupil and 'master 



discovered that they had a strong affection for one 
another, and resolved to fly together to Rome, as soon as 
they could find an opportunity. Only too soon, to their 
misfortune, they found it. 

" In a beautiful night they took ship together for Rome. 
The flight of the lovers drove the noble Venetian to des- 
peration. He resolved to avenge himself at any price by 
having both put to death. Immediately he sent to the 
two most famous assassins who then dwelt in Venice, and 
concluded a bargain with them that they were to receive 
300 pistoles for the murder of Stradclla and his ladylove ; 
in addition to the travelling expenses, he paid half the 
sum agreed upon in advance, and sent the murderers 
after the fugitives with minute instructions. They pro- 
ceeded to Naples, where they learned that Stradclla and 
his mistress, who passed as his wife, were in Rome. 
This they communicated to the Venetian, and mentioned 
to him that they could not miss their victims, if they 
found them still in Rome, but asked for a letter of recom- 
mendation to the Venetian ambassador in Rome, that 
they might be sure of an asylum. On their arrival in 
Rome, they found that Stradclla was about on the fol- 
lowing day to produce a piece of sacred music which the 
Italians call an oratorio. They failed not to take their 
places in the church, in the hope of accomplishing their 
work when Stradella, in the evening, was returning home 
with his love. But the applause which the whole people 
rendered to the concert of the great musician, and the 
impression which the beauty of the music made upon the 
murderers, changed their wrath into compassion. They 
agreed that it would be a pity to kill a man whose great 
talent was admired by the whole of Italy. They now 
resolved rather to preserve his life than to take it. 

" On his departure from the church they waited for 
him, congratulated him on the success of his oratorio, 
and informed him that they had had the intention of stab- 
bing him with his mistress, to avenge thereby the robbery 
which he had practised upon the Venetian. They advised 
him to depart the very next morning, and seek some more 
secure place, so that they might say at Venice that their 
victim had already departed before their arrival. 

" Stradella had no need to be told twice, and travelled 
with his mistress to Turin. The murderers, however, be- 
took themselves home, and said that Stradella had antici- 
pated them, and escaped to Turin, where it is much more 
difficult to accomplish a murder of importance than in 
the other Italian towns. Here the garrison is watchful, 
and Justice severe, for she turns not from the asylums 
which elsewhere grant protection to criminals ; only must 
she respect those of the ambassadors. 

u Stradella, however, was not yet free from danger. 
The revenge of the Venetian contrived even to win over 
to his side the father of his mistress, who, with two other 
assassins, departed from Venice to stab his daughter and 
Stradella in Turin. He possessed letters of introduction 
from the Abb6 d'Estradc, at that time French ambassador 
in Venice, which were addressed to the Marquis de Villars, 
the ambassador of France at Turin. In these letters the 
abbe begged for protection for three merchants, who 
intended to stay some time in Turin. These, how- 
ever, were the three murderers, who paid their respects to 
the ambassador in due form, and awaited an opportunity 
to carry out their plan with safety. But the duchess, 
who had learnt the cause of Stradclla's flight, had his 
mistress brought into a cloister, as she well knew that a 
Venetian docs not pardon such an injury ; but to the 
musician she appointed a place at court. 

• 4 One day Stradella was walking on the walls of the 
town. There, at about six in the evening, he was fallen 
upon by the three men. Each gave him a blow with a 
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stiletto in the breast, and then betook themselves for 
refuge to the French ambassador's, as to a safe asylum. 
Many persons had seen the deed, and so great a tumult 
arose that it was found necessary to close the gates. 
When the duchess heard of it she ordered the pursuit of 
the murderers. It was found that they had taken refuge 
at the French ambassador's, and to him she sent, and 
requested that they should be given up. But the am- 
bassador excused himself on the plea that he could not 
give them up without the order of his court, as ambassadors 
had the privilege of asylum. This circumstance made 
a great sensation in Italy. Mons. de Villars wished to 
learn the cause of the assassination, and the murderers 
informed him of it. He wrote on the subject to the Abbe 
d'Estrade, who replied that he had himself been deceived 
by Signor Pig . . . one of the most distinguished 
Venetians. 

" Now as Stradclla did not die of his wounds, Mons. 
dc Villars allowed the murderers to escape, the leader of 
whom was the father of the mistress of the Venetian, and 
who would have willingly stabbed her also, had he only 
been able to find an opportunity. 

" But as the Venetians are unappeasable when love is 
betrayed, Stradella did not even yet escape the revenge 
of his enemy. The latter kept spies continually at Turin, 
who followed him at every step. A year after his recovery 
he wished to visit Genoa, in company with Ortcnsia, his 
former mistress, whom he, at the instigation of the 
duchess, had now married. They both arrived in safety, 
but the following morning they were murdered in their 
room. The murderers took refuge on a bark which was 
waiting for them in the harbour, and no one has since 
spoken any more of the matter. 

" So perished the most illustrious musician of all Italy, 
and this happened in the year 1670." 

Thus relates Bourdelot, who is invariably trustworthy, 
and seems only to have made a mistake as to the date of 
the death, which, in consequence of other investigations, 
must be placed some ten years later. - 



jfomgit Corrttqjoitoente. 

MUSIC IN NORTH GERMANY. 

(FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.) 

Leipzig, August, 1873. 

FERDINAND DAVID. 

Death has suddenly, on the 17th of last month, taken 
from us our eminent violinist, the concertmeister (leader) 
of our orchestra. This loss does not only concern 
our town and our musical circles, but far over the world 
the demise of this excellent artist will cause the deepest 
regret. The musical world loses in David an intelligent, 
industrious, and conscientious worker. His diversified 
activity as solo and quartett player, leader at the theatre 
and concerts, as composer for his instrument, as well as 
teacher at the Conservatory, was during a very long period 
crowned with the highest success. We ourselves tiad the 
good fortune to be personally connected and on terms of 
intimate friendship with the departed master during above 
twenty-five years, and have just as bitterly to lament the 
loss of the artist as of the man. 

David's artistic accomplishments are doubtless known 
to all our readers, and we can save ourselves the trouble 
of a panegyric by placing a cypress wreath on his tomb. 
We abstain for this reason to-day from giving a detailed 
; of his artistic activity, and confine ourselves to 



relating what we know of his last days, adding a short 
curriculum vt'/tt of the master. 

Up to the 15th of June of this year, David lived here in 
Leipzig in the full enjoyment of his energy. During his 
regular yearly holidays he went to Switzerland, there, 
at Klosters, to find recreation. Still, there the eld man, 
fresh as a youth, delighted the visitors every evening by 
his performances on the violin, which his son Paul 
accompanied on the pianoforte. There, on the 19th of 
July, he had an asthmatic attack, to which he had at 
times been subject during the last eighteen months. He 
recovered, however, so completely, that when asked a 
few minutes before his death how he found himself, 
he answered, 4 1 feel as light as a bird." Shortly after 
this a renewed attack brought his life to a sudden end. 
His body was brought to Leipzig, and the interment took 
place on the 24th of July, amidst universal sympathy. 

Ferdinand David was born on the 19th of January, 
1810, at Hamburg, of parents of the Jewish persuasion. 
Already when a boy of ten years he created the greatest 
sensation by his playing at public concerts. When thir- 
teen years of age he became a pupil of Spohr, and left 
Casscl three years later to make a concert tour with his 
sister Louise (afterwards Mme. Dulckcn), an excellent 
pianist. For some time he was member of the orchestra 
at the Konigstadtcr Theatre at Berlin. After three years 
he left there to found, as first violin player, a quartett 
company at Dorpat. From that time date his first com- 
positions for his instrument. Up to November, 183s, 
David stayed at Dorpat, but found during his residence 
there sufficient time to undertake long journeys, for the 
purpose of playing at concerts, to St. Petersburg, Moscow, 
Riga, and other large towns in Russia In December, 
1835, and January and February, 1836, we find David in 
Germany, where his playing, particularly at Berlin, created 
much sensation. Mendelssohn, perceiving at once the 
artistic importance of David, called him to Leipzig to 
take the place of concertmeister, become vacant by the 
death of Matthaci. This post David held from the 
1st of March, 1836, to the 1 5th of June of this year, and 
filled it in such a manner that he obtained the title of 
honour " Muster Concertmeister. 1 ' He understood in the 
highest degree how to catch the slightest intentions of the 
director, and contributed, by his sure and energetic lead- 
ing of the stringed band, materially to the success of 
musical performances. As solo player he was not less 
distinguished ; a soft, fine, sonorous, sympathetic tone, 

. e • 1 • . » 1 :_ 1 ■ . ! 1 :_._n: 




as well as quartett and ensemble playing, in a noble, 
intelligent, and truly artistic manner. His compositions 
count amongst the best of their kind. Five concertos, 
numerous variations, caprices, etudes, studies, modern 
compositions for the violin, concertos for trombone, 
clarinet, tenor, symphonies, quartetts, songs, a scptett 
for string instruments, and many other compositions, are 
very pleasing, through their charming invention, excellent 
construction, and very effective and masterly treatment of 
the instruments. 

Of particular merit are his editions of a great many 
excellent violin compositions by old masters, which have 
appeared recently. David searched for them amongst 
the dust of the libraries, and by adding piano accompani- 
ment, and marking the bowing and fingering, made them 
accessible to the violin-playing public. To this restless 
diligence of David the literature of the violin owes a very 
considerable enrichment. 

Of David's activity as teacher of his instrument we 
need not say many words. The most famous of the 
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younger artists on the violin count mostly among his 
pupils, whom he partly instructed at the Conservatory, 
and partly in private lessons. Wc will only name here 
the foremost amongst the living violinists — Joseph 
Joachim. and August Wilhclmi. 

In personal intercourse, David was an amiable, well- 
educated companion, and a true friend. For art and its 
followers he always had a warm and open heart. His 
life was richlv blessed with successes of every kind. We 
shall always keep him in grateful remembrance ; sit ilii 
terra inns ! 

THE NEW THEATRE AT BAYREUTH. 

(FROM AM OCCASIONAL CORRESPONDENT.) 

B.WREUTH, August, 1873. 

Or* the 2nd of this month the " Hebcfcicr' 1 of Wagner's 
new theatre, in which the poet-composer intends to hold 
the festival performance of his trilogy, Der Ring ties 
NibeluHgtn, took place. 

Favoured by a beautiful day, a great many people had 
assembled round the building, whilst Herr Wagner, ac- 
companied by his family, the numerous members of 
the Bayrcuth Wagner Society, and Abbe" Franz Liszt — 
at present here on a visit— mounted the top of the scaf- 
folding, where the master builder and his men, with a band 
of music, were stationed. 

According to old usage, one of the journeymen builders 
Stepped forward to propose his three toasts— the owner of 
the buildii.g, the master builder, and the journeymen. But 
as regards the owner there was, in this case, some doubt, 
and the poor fellow did not know rightly who really would 
be the proprietor of the noble building: 

" Ob Wagner oder teine Pairone. 
Oder gar der im Land triLji die Krone."' 

However, he soon decided : 

"Der itch alt beuen Bauherre erweitM 
E« lebe, k> rur ieh, der deutache Geiat I "t 

These toasts were followed by the chorale, " Nundanket 
alle Gott," joined in heartily by all present. 

After this Herr Wagner responded in asomcwhat lengthy 
poem. Whoever should find fault with the st)le of the 
poet Wagner, as being bombastic and long-drawn, would 
recognise in the simple pithy words, every one of which 
would be understood by the commonest man, that the 
master knows perfectly well how to adopt the tone of the 
people. " And on what have we undertaken to erect such 
a building?" he asked, in the course of his speech. " It 
was on our trust and confidence in true German spirit. 
That I have not been disappointed in this trust is proved 
by this half-finished building, for whose achievement king 
and citizen have lent a hand." 

Hearing the little man— who already counts a good many 
years— recite the simple verses with a full, well-sounding 
voice, you would become convinced that he was still in 
possession of his full health, and that he is not wanting in 
manly energy to carry out his grand ideas. 

The festivities concluded with a drinking-bout for the 
workmen, whilst Wagner joined his numerous friends at 
a social reunion. 

Standing on the summit of the scaffolding, it is well 
worth looking around on the charming country. Moun- 
tains and vales, hills and forests, meadows and cornfields, 



• To employ a rather free t mutation : — 

" Whether Wayncr or hit worthy friend* jhall claim the high renown. 

Or he whj ol our Fatherland to nobly wears the crown. 

t " And, there fo r e , a* to owner* JJ^^^^^'j^^^"*"^ 



form pleasing contrasts, whilst here and there a lonely 
farm gives life to the scenery. The building itself stands 
on a gently-rising hill ; behind it are mountains covered 
with resinous firs. At the foot of the hill, the town offers 
a picturesque view, lying at the side of the small river 
Maine, which flows right through its midst. The back- 
ground is formed by a chain of blue mountains. Every- 
where is clear, transparent, and refreshing mountain air. 
A summerresidencc in Bayreuth, which lies 1,100 feet above 
the sea, will be to every inhabitant of a large town who 
comes to witness the Wagner performances, at the same 
time, a summer refreshment. 

The reason why 1 have given you the details of this in 
itself unimportant event, is that the success of Wagner's 
undertaking is by no means so certain as it may appear to 
be. No doubt Herr Wagner has good reasons if he again 
points out that his plans are founded on the trust he has 
in the German nation. Although one tries to conceal it 
as much as possible, I know from a reliable source that a 
considerable amount is still wanting before the success of 
the undertaking can be made sure of. It is true the King 
of Bavaria — the great protector of Wagner and his plans 
— has up till now neither taken *' patronatsschcine," nor 
assisted by granting a fixed sum ; and, for this reason, it 
is to be expected that the royal treasury will be opened at 
the proper moment, if fears should be entertained of the 
failure of these plans. However much consolation there 
may be in this for all true Wagnerians, it is nevertheless . 
much to be regretted that many Wagner Societies have, up 
to the present time, not contributed anything towards the 
furtherance of thee objects. They want to be first certain 
that the undertaking will succeed before granting any 
assistance, or taking patronatsschcine,'' not considering 
that by these over-careful proceedings they create a 
natural drawback to the success, which is much to be 
regretted. 

The journey to London, which Herr Wagner had pro- 
jected last spring, could not be carried out. He has since 
often been encouraged to this and other journeys, but in 
vain. Such journeys, he is said to have answered, were too 
fatiguing for him, less on account of the musical per- 
formances than the festivities, which they arranged every- 
where in honour of him. Those who wanted to hear him 
might come to Germany ; he docs not wish to go any more 
abroad. 

The performances of Der Ring des Nibelungen are now 
contemplated to be held in the summer of 1875 ; but must 
we not fear another delay so long as the pecuniary ob- 
stacles have not disappeared ? 

Now let me tell you also about the pamphlet by Wagner 
on his theatre which has lately appeared. In it we find 
the interesting speech Wagner delivered when laying the 
foundation-stone of his theatre. Very clearly he expresses 
himself about what people have to expect from his theatre. 
It would be built of plain material, without ornaments, and 
in parts only roughly put together ; but, on the other hand, 
in the arrangement of the stage and places for the specta- 
tors, an idea has been carried out, whose conception would 
place us in another relation to the stage performance than 
that to which we had been confined in our present theatres. 
" If theeffect is to be complete," he continues "only the mys- 
tical entry of the music can prepare you for the intelligible 
appearance of scenic representations, which, ii they arc to 
appear to you as coming from an ideal world of vision, arc 
on the other hand to manifest the whole reality of the fine 
illusion of a noble art. Here nothing is to reveal itself to 
you in mere hints ; for, as far as the power of art of the 
present time reaches, the most perfect performance, as 
regards scenic and mimic spectacle, is to be produced." 

Wagner predestines, as you see, for his theatre a new 
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era, and it ii interesting to learn from his pamphlet how his 
ideas deviate from the previous arrangements of the stage. 

Wagner's leading idea of the construction of the theatre 
is to isolate the stage as much as possible from the places 
of the spectators, to do away with every real connection 
between the two, and remove everything which might 
disturb the ideal impression of the stage, and then to obtain, 
through music, acting, and scenery, the most perfect 
illusion. This idea necessitated the disappearance of the 
orchestra. Wagner says on this point, " The orchestra for 
this reason will be placed si> low, without being covered, 
that the spectator will look over it directly on to the stage. 
This decided at once that the places of the spectators 
could only be of an amphithcatrical description. Boxes 
were not possible, since, from the height at the sides, the 
orchestra would have been visible.'" In another place, he 
says, " My desire to have the orchestra invisible gave to 
the genius of tlie famous architect at once the destination 
of the e.npty space between the proscenium and the first 
roA- of scat* of the public ; wc called it the ' mystic chasm,' 
as it had to separate the real from the ideal. The master 
also closed it with a second proscenium ; and the effect in 
looking through it and the smaller proscenium before the 
stage promised soon to create a wonderful illusion, as if the 
stage were moved further back. The spectator fancies that 
the scene and action are at a greater distance, and seeing 
at the same time everything quite close, a further illusion 
is created : the persons acting on the stage appear to him to 
be larger than h nnan beings." 

Thus Richard Wagner about his theatre at Bayreuth. 
As is to be seen from everything, he deviates much from the 
arrangements hitherto in use in our theatres. Whether 
his ideas will be adopted depends on the success of his 
festival performances at Bayreuth, for which he builds a 
new stage, gets other performers, and demands a different 
l to what we have been accustomed to. J. F. 



MUSIC IN VIENNA. 

(FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. ) 

Vienna, Aug. mh, 1873. 

Or all the theatres the Opera is now the most frequented, 
even during the last four weeks, when the heat was in- 
supportable. Director Herbeck, having recovered from 
his severe illness, has returned to his post. During his 
absence wc had, after many troubles, the long-promised 
opera Hamlet. The Ophelia was represented by Mme. 
Murska. whose execution of the trills and florid passages 
was faultless, whereas she was wanting in all the necessary 
dramatic power. Only in the mad scene she found hearty 
applause— a scene which in itself cannot fail to interest, 
and which, save the too long ballet, is the best part of the 
opera. Hamlet himself was, here in Vienna, of greater 
importance, through the excellent performance of Herr 
B^ck. It is one of the best roles of that artist, though a 
Hamlet executing a drinki.ig song (!) is quite insupport- 
able. The metamorphosis of that drama, highly esteemed 
(like Faust) by the Germa.is, is quite a sacrilege. It was 
evident that the audience would not pardon that act of 
violence. The minor r.Mes of King, Queen, and Laertes, 
were represented as well as possible by Rotitansky, Frau 
Materna, and Adams. The end of the last act was changed 
and shortened, and the mise-en-scene was of a superior 
kind. Except the Danish ballad, the best piece in the opera, 
the whole music, though showing much cleverness and 
taste, wants invention and emrgy, an 1 will never m ike a 
deep impression. Frau Schrjeder-Hanfstaengl, who was 
originally engaged for three months to perform Ophelia, 



has quitted Vienna. Meanwhile Herr Beetz, from Berlin, 
began a scries of Gastspiele with Hans Sachs {Meister- 
singer), and the ballet also shows a Cast in the ci-devant 
much-favoured Mile. Couqui. But time has changed, 
and Mile. Couqui too. The ballets, nevertheless, exercise 
a great attraction on the many strangers who have the 
courage to visit Vienna in spite of the excessive heat, and 
of the cholera. Also the wonder of this year, the king of 
the kings, the mighty rich Shah, honoured a ballet with his 
presence, and is said to have taken a great interest in the 
performance, and the house itself. The operas performed 
since the 12th July have been as follow -. — Tannhduser, 
Hamlet (eight times), Faust (twice), Rab'.rt, Prophet, 
Jiidin, Mignon, Lucia, Hugenotten, Troubadour, Meister- 
singer, Lucrtzia Borgia, Lohengrin. 

Wc had also some concerts, or rather productions of a 
private character. There was first a young pianist, Theresc 
Hennes, or, more properly speaking, her father, the editor 
of" Clavieruntcrrichts Briefe,"who produced his rbu^hter 
to show the advantage of his method. Thougi the ,11 intcd 
reports, which were distributed gratis, spoke so favourably 
of the young girl's cleverness, yet she made no impression 
whatever, and disappeared as soon as possible. Mr. H. 
Clarence Eddy, from America, gave a performance on the 
great organ in the Musikvereins-Saal, and showed him- 
self an artist of good quality. A concert by Frau von 
Leonowa, of St. Petersburg, engaged at the Imperial 
Russian Opera, I mention only as a curiosity, as it was 
given on the 27th July, a time when the annals of Vienna 
hardly speak of a second case. A few days before, the 
lovers of music were invited to hear a musical production 
of another kind. The stringed instruments, which, after 
the design of a nobleman, Prince Gregor Stourdza, were 
made by Herr Zach, from Vienna, after a new system, 
were produced in performing some quartctts and solos. 
Thcinvcntor had the intention to give the instruments more 
fulness, richness in tone, and to approximate them to the 
human voice. For that purpose he selected anelliptic form. 
The new form looks very bad ; the tone of the violin loses its 
clearness ; that of the viola was of a snuffling 



character ; only the violoncello altered but little. Nothing 
is gained by the innovation ; the intention to transform 
the tone into a human voice was in itself a blunder. 
The performers, Hellmesbcrgcr, Popper, and Krai, did 
their best to show as well as possible the invention, but 
the result is not favourable. On that occasion the concert- 
room was full in the extreme, in spite of the hot weather, 
and the productions were much applauded. 

The Conservatoire has finished its examinations, which 
did honour to the great institute. Among the pupils of 
singing, Herr Staudigl, and the ladies Proch, Schrcibcr, 
Prohaska, and Wiedcrmann showed well-trained talents. 
In the past school-year there were cm iloycd 38 professors ; 
the number of pupils reached 493, of whom 97 enjoyed 
the benefit of gratuitous teaching. 

There remains no room this time to speak of the Exhi- 
bition. Meanwhile the jury will have spoken, and have 
cleared the situation. There were every day many per- 
formances on pianos and organs. A new organ with 
electro-magnetic mechanism, by G. F. Wciglc from 
Stuttgart, is much spoken of. The united piano manufac- 
turers, Bosendorfcr and Ehrbar(Actiengesellschaft), have 
already separated, and of a new adaptation (Violin- 
Rcsonanzbodcn) the piano makers Ehrbar, from Vienna, 
and Bcrcgszasiy, from Pesth, claim the honour of inven- 
tion. The list of piano exhibitors is as follows : — Austria, 
146; Hungary, 3 ; Germany, 132; Russia, 10; Belgium, 
3 ; Holland, 1 ; Denmark, 5 ; Sweden, 6 ; England, 12 ; 
North America, 5; Switzerland, 8; France, 32; Spain, 
6 ; Italy, 1— Total 307, of which 99 arc grand 
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57 semi-grands, 5 squares, and 146 pianinos (cottages). 
There were in London, in the year 1 862, 289 pianos ; 
and in Paris, in the year 1867, 338. 



Corrfdpon&ftiff* 



SYSTEMS OF HARMONY. 



Te 



1 the Editor of T»k Monthly MUSICAL Record. 

Sir, — The writer of the letter, in your last Number, signed 
"Scmibrevc, " asks in what points the various systems of Mac- 
farren, Ouscley, Stainer. and Parkinson differ. A satisfactory 
answer to this question would doubtless be eagerly read by many 
people who have not the time, and perhaps not the musical ability, 
to read and compare these different works. They wonder whether 
they arc all contradictory, or whether they arc merely different ways 
of staling the same facts, differing only in minor particulars. Were 
the latter the case, it would not be difficult to condense and then 
compare these works. But they all differ widely, and on almost 
every subject. Macfarren. Ouseley, and Parkinson start with a 
paradigm of harmonics, but from this the common starting-point 
they at once branch off in different directions, building up their 
theories from different roots. Stainer differs considerably from the 
three writers above-mentioned. He puts his whole trust in a third, 
and the combinations of a third. Confusion reigns supreme if we 
compare their statements about chords higher than the 7th. As 
a specimen let us see what they say about the minor 13th. 

Macfarren thinks it belongs to the roots of the dominant, tonic, 
and supcrtonic. He will not allow it to be a suspension, because it 
needs no preparation. He considers the last inversion of the chord 
identical with the intension of the augmented 5th, and, through 
incorrect notation, thinks the chord of the minor 131I1 often presents 
the appearance of an essential augmented 5th. 

Ouscley is very loth (having refused the nth) to accept the minor 
13th as a' fundamental chord (i t., only of the dominant). " Very 
often," says be. "it has more the appearance of an auxiliary note. 
At other times it may (when regularly prepared) he looked upon as 
a suspension. Under some circumstances it may be more correctly 
written as an augmented 5th. - * 

Stainer has very' little to say, but, like Macfarren, speaks of the in- 
correct notation generally used . Macfarren and Ouseley. therefore, 
differ as to the roots on which the chord exists. Then again Mac- 
farren speaks of a suspension of the augmented 5th. and an essential 
discord of the augmented 5th ; Ouseley only mentions one. On the 
question of suspension they also differ. Macfarren's objection to 
its being a suspension seems to us scarcely satisfactory. A note 
may need no preparation, and yet be prepared. 

And now let us sec how Parkinson falls foul of Macfarren. The 
latter gives a passage of Mendelssohn, in which he changes a c;8 
into l>», and Parkinson can scarcely find language strong enough 
to express his dissatisfaction at Macfarren's reasoning. The scene 
becomes truly embarrassing when Macfarren corrects Mendelssohn 
by a passage from Sir W. S. Bennett, and l"arkin»on pronounces 
Bennett incorrect. We arc sorry that Mr. Parkinson did not com- 
plete his attack on Macfarren by a few words of comment on the 
other illustration from Beethoven, given by Macfarren as confirming 
his theory. 

One more and very short illustration of differences. 

Macfarren and Parkinson each give us " the true chromatic scale." 
It is rather puuling to find them totally different. Although 
chromatics form one of the most important branches of harmony, 
Ouseley gives but little information on the subject and Stainer 
merely informs us that the chromatic scale is composed of semitones. 

Macfarren frankly admits that the practice of the great masters 
is sometimes contrary to his theories ; but not being an enthusiast 
with the bump of veneration highly developed, he declares them in 
those cases to be w rong. 

l*arkinson s bump of veneration appears small, if not entirely 
lacking. He finds Beethoven irregukir. incorrect, writing major 
scales where he ought to have written minor ; Reinecke, Hillcr, 
Gounod, and Meyerlieer, careless, ungrammatic.il, incorrect, con- 
fused. &c. tic. We hope one day to see a treatise on harmony in 
w hich chords arc called by their natural names, and derived from 
their natural roots ; one in which there will be no confusion l>etween 
suspensions and discords, and in which the laws of chromatics and 
modulation will be shown with more logical precision and logical 
tonality than have hitherto been displayed. A Semiquaver. 



To the Editor ^The Monthly Musical Recobd. 

Sir,— Will you, or one of vour correspondents, kindly inform me, 
through the columns of the Musical Record, where Mr. Chambers' 
"Sarum Psalter" can be had ? Also, whether Mr. Horsley pub- 
lished any work on the theory of music ? FUCA. 

[Oat columns arc open for a reply.— Ed. M, M. R ] 



The Raising aj Ijitarus. An Oratorio. By JOHN FRANCIS BAR- 
nett. London : Novcllo, Ewer, & Co. 

It was only last month that we bad occasion to call attention to a 
most meritorious work by a native composer, and it is again our 
pleasing duty to speak of another important composition from an 
English pen. Many of our readers will remember that the oratorio 
before us was produced for the first lime at one of the recent con- 
certs of the New Philharmonic Society ; and the performance was 
duly noticed in our Number for July. A careful examination of the 
pimoforte score, which has since been sent us for review, enables us 
fully to indorse the opinion expressed on that occasion by our 
reporter : and we propose now to enter somewhat more fully into 
details than the limits of a concert-notice allowed him to do on the 
previous occasion. 

We may. in the first place, congratulate Mr. Bametl on the 
decided advance which, in our opinion, this work shows as a whole 
on either the Ancient Mariner or Paradise and the Peri. True, 
the general stvle of the musk is the same, and the composer can 
still, as hitherto, be styled (in the words of our reporter) "a staunch 
adherent of the Mendelssohn school:" but we think that Tin 
Raising of Latarus shows more freedom of style and more origin- 
ality of thought— we might also add more mastery of technical and 
contrapuntal resources— than Mr. Bamett's previous compositions. 
It is not to be expected that in a long oratorio, containing thirty-one 
numhers, the interest should be uniformly sustained at the same 
height ; and we will frankly confess that there are certain pieces 
which fail to make much impression on us ; but these are the 
exception, and there are many numbers which are not merely 
admirably written, but most attractive in themselves. 

As w e desire to he perfectly candid, we will say at once that we 
think the weak point of the oratorio is the treatment of the libretto. 
In this we are not referring so much to the selection of the words as 
to the manner in which, in some few instances, they have been set. 
There are two examples of this which strike us particularly. In the 
Chorus of Disciples (No. 14). " Master, the Jews of late sought to 
stone thee, and goest thou thither again?" we cannot help feeling 
that the amply -developed movement of in bars interrupts too much 
the progress of the narrative ; and that far more effect would have 
been produced by a short dramatic chorus, such as those we find in 
Bach's Passion music, or in the scene between Jezebel and the people 
in the second part of Elijah. The same remark applies, we think, 
though in a less degree, to some other of what we may term the 
" conversational " choruses in the course of the work. Another in- 
stance occurs in the chorus " Yea. Lord. I have believed" (No. :o). 
From a musical point of view, the piece is one of the best in the 
work ; but it seems to us out of place, and at variance with the 
spirit of the narrative, that Martha's words should be here repeated 
by the whole people. Perhaps it hardly comes within the limits of 
musical criticism, but we may say that we have the impression that 
the general belief in our Lord rather resulted from than preceded his 
great miracle. 

ITicse. of course, are merely matters of opinion : and having said 
thus much as to the points on which we differ from Mr. Bamett's 
treatment of his subject we have got to the end of our fault-finding, 
if such it can be called. Wc will now proceed to the plcasantcr 
task of pointing out some of the chief features of the work. Of the 
overture it is difficult to speak decidedly without having heard it, 
and from a mere examination of the two-handed arran 



Much depends in an instrumental movement on the treatment of the 
orchesira ; and wc regret that Mr. Barnett has not followed the ex- 
ample of some of the best German editors, and indicated in his ac 



companiment the chief points of orchestration. Wc can. however, 
even from this arrangement, testify to the excellent counterpoint of 
the overture. It is by no means an easy matter to write a good 
fugue which shall not be dry, and in various portions of the present 
work the composer has shown his ability to solve the problem suc- 
cessfully. The chorus. "Great is the Lord." which follows the 
overture, is a particularly good example of Mr. Baniett|s skill in 
I this respect The 1 
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of which are worked simultaneously in Ibe stretto in a manner which 
is not only highly ingenious but thoroughly effective. Another most 
capital chorus is, " Let your hearts be strengthened " (No. n). which 
contains a very spirited fugue at the words. " For the word of the 
Lord is right. We cannot notice every movement of the oratorio 



in detail, but must merely give the names of some more choruses 
pie 



i which we are greatly pleased. These are the finale of the first 
part. " Blessed is he who cometh, " the opening chorus of the second 
part, "O magnify the Lord." ••Give glory to the Lord" (No. 25), 
and the final chorus, ' ' Come, let us praise the I»rd." all of which are 
distinguished by a constant flow of melody (which, with Mr. Barnett, 
never seems to run dry), as well as by excellent part-writing and 



The solo parts are four in number : Martha (soprano), Mary (con- 
tralto), the narrator (tenor) — by whom the words of our Lord are 
given — and Lazarus (bass). It is unfortunate from a musical point 
of view that the part of the latter should be so small ; though, as he 
is in his grave during a great part of the oratorio, we hardly see how 
it could be well avoided. Among the best of the solo pieces may 
be named a very charming contralto song, " Wait on God with 
patience * (No. 61, which is likely, we think, to be a general favourite ; 
the soprano song (No. 12). "They that sow in tears ;" Martha's song, 
'• Yea, Lord, I have believed ; '* the tenor air (No. 22), ' ' Blessed arc 
they that mourn "—one of the best in the book— the soprano song, 
" I will bless Thy name for ever " ( No. 26) ; and Lazarus s song ( No. 
30). " Praise ye' the Lord." We may remark that in general the 
influence of Mendelssohn is to be more clearly traced in the solos 
than in the choral music, though never to such a degree as to 
amount to a plagiarism. 

In taking leave of The Raiting of I Alarm we again offer our 
hearty congratulations to Mr. Barnett on the success lie has achieved. 
He has produced a work which will certainly add to his reputation. 

1 from his pen something which will 



Concordia. A Selection of Overtures and Dances arranged as 
Trios for Violin, Flute (or Second Violin), and llano, by 
J. F. Borsciiitzky. Seven Numbers. I^ondon : J. F. 
Borschitzky. 

The idea of arranging music for the above combination of instru- 
ments is likeiy to hnd much favour with amateurs, among whom 
good flautists are much more frequently to be met with than good 
violoncellists. The present arrangements, too, arc well done, the 
instrumental effects being often happily contrasted. The only ob- 
jection we have to make is that the violin part seems to us to be in 
places somewhat difficult for the class of players for whom we pre- 
sume the pieces are designed. Harmonic sounds— sometimes those 
which Berlioz calls "artificial harmonics." produced by stopping one 
note and touching another on the same string — are rather freely em- 
ployed ; and in one of the numbers —the " Adagio and Rondo," 
No. 3 — occurs a series of chords of three and four sustained notes, 
which, with our (we confess) somewhat limited knowledge of the 
violin, appears to us simply impracticable for an average plaver. 
On this point, however, we are open to correction ; and if the 
passage can be comfortably played, the effect of the duct— strictly 
speaking, we ought rather to say the quartet! Tor the flute and 
violin is very good. There is only one overture in the seven 
numbers before us which appears to be tltc commencement of the 
series, and that is the overture to Don Juan ; but it is one of the 
best and most effective pieces of the series. The remaining pieces 
consist of a march, the Adagio and Rondo" above referred to, a 
waltz, and a Undler. " ail by Hcrr Borschitzky himself, and 
written in a pleasing 
by " 



We 



style ; a march by Beyer, and a 
h lhc ••Concordia" to the 



Fifty-two Songs, with English and German words, by Fei.ix Mr.s- 
nEi.ssoiiN-BAimioi.in. Edited by E. Pa if. r. Edition for a 
Deep Voice. Augencr & Co. 

We spoke of this collection of Mendelssohn's songs on the appear- 
ance of the " Original Edition," somewhat more than a year since ; 
and need, therefore, merely refer our readers to the number of 
our paper for July of last year for some account of the work it- 
self. All that it is necessary for us to do now. is to call attention 
to this transposed edition, which brings these charming songs within 
the reach of contralto and baritone singers. In all respects ex- 
cepting the change of key. the two volumes are identical. 



ErtUr UnterrUhtsgang im K:.>: ierspiel. Fine nuthodisth geord- 
tute Folgevon UetungsstHektn netit theoretischen Sotittn. Vi>n 
Louis KOHLER. Op. 227. (First Instruction Book for Piano 
Playing. A methodically arranged succession of Pieces for 
Practice, with Theoretical Notes. By L01.IS KOHLER. Op. 
227.) Offenbach : J. Andre". 

Yr.T another elementary work from the indefatigable Hcrr Kohler 1 
This gentleman seems to fill up the place left vacant by the death 
of Carl Czerny. whom he bids fair to rival in productiveness. The 
present work, as is implied by its title, is a book for beginners, 
and commences with the very simplest five-finger studies, no pre- 
liminary knowledge, except that of the notes, being required from 
the learner. By very gradual and well-arranged steps, it carries 
the student on, till it leaves him sufficiently advanced for Heller's 
Studies, Op. 45. and Mozart's Duct-sonatas in t> and b flat. Both 
the ptan and lite execution of the work are excellent ; but we cannot, 
in its present form, predict any large sale for it in this country, as 
the whole of the notes are in German, and are not (as is the case 
with several of Herr KOhlcrs elementary works, accompanied by 
an English translation. 



SHEET MUSIC 

Instrumental. 

Three Divertissements, taken from the Works of FRAN* Sr.HU- 
BKRT, arranged for the Flute, with Piano Accompaniment, by G. 
Popp (Offenbach : J. Andrrf). are pieces which we can heartily re- 
commend to our flute-plaving traders, as being effective and not 
immoderately difficult. Hcrr Popp could hardlv have selected 
more charming subjects than those which we find bcre. They are 
all taken from the Rosamunde music, and include the second 
entr'acte, the captivating ballet-air in <:. and the lovely andan'.ino 
in the same key which closes the great ballet-air in B minor. 

" Columbus," Rhapsodie Amiritaine, four Flute, far A. 
Terschak (Offenbach : J. Andre"), is a showy and brilliant concert- 
piece on "Home, sweet Home." "Yankee Doodle," and "Oh. 
Susanna." By those who are fond of these airs the piece will be 
liked. 

Of a set of Dmses favorites for Piano and Violin, by George 
WlCHTL (Offenbach : J. Andre"), we arc unable to speak, because 
they are not printed in score, and it lakes more time than we can 
spare to read a |>icce of music off two sheets at once. 

Impromptu for the Piano, by Westi.ev Rk hards, Op. 5 
(Lambom Cock), is a very well-developed and pleasing piece, by a 
composer of whom we have before had occasion to speak favourably. 
Its only fault seems to us a want of episode, the rhythm of the 
opening subject being somewhat too persistently maintained till the 
close 

The Holiday. Brilliant Fantasia for the Piano, by Charles 
Joseph FROsr iWcekes & Co.), is a very pretty little piece, which 
we decidedly like. But why on earth it should be called "The 
Holiday, " passes our comprehension altogether 1 For all wc can sec, 
lhc composer might just as well have called it "The Boot-jack," or 
" The Frying-pan." 

Triumphal March, for Four Hands, by CLEVELAND WlGAN 
(Novcllo. Ewer, & Co.), is bold and spirited, and the two trios are 
well contrasted with the principal subject. We 
Mr. Wigan on a piece that does him credit. 

Bagatelles, by Beethoven, arranged for Four Hands, by JuLlt s 
Andre (Offenbach : J. Andre"), are well done, but we certainly do 
not sec the necessity of re-arranging Beethoven's charming little 
trifles, which are by no means difficult in their original form. 

The Sir William Wallace Quadrilles, on Scottish Airs, by J. T. 
HanpLEV (.Stirling : J. Graham), is a more than ordinarily good 
dancing set, founded on well-chosen and well-arranged melodies. 

The SmtmmiKg Waltzes, by T. RlCARDEL Mason (London : 
T. R. Mason), being somewlul heavy, seem to us more likely to 
sink than to swim. 

Fifteen Short and Fary Pieces, for Harmonium or Organ, by 
GroRG Goltkrmann, Op. 72 (Offenbach : J. Andre), arc correctly 
described as short and easy. Beyond this we have really nothing to 
say about them. 

Vocal. 

Fight Hymn Tunes, by Frank SPINNEY (London : Griffith & 
Farrau), are both melodious and well harmonised, and, on the 
whole, decidedly superior to many of the tunes sent us for review. 

The Responses, Gloria, a\nd Sanetus, from the 
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set to Music by William H. Maxpield (London : C. Jefferys). 
are simple ami straightforward, but not particularly striking. 

Tk* Sailer Boy i Return. Song, by Louts Pereira (Ixindon : 
W. Morley). is neither remarkable as rrgards music or words. 

Good-bye. Ballad, by Alfred Howard (London : W. Williams 
& Co.), is a very fair sample of its class. 

The same may be said of Firaidt Memories, by FRANCIS QutN 
(Dublin : Cramer, Wood, & Co.), which, however, has somewhat 
more distinct character than the preceding. 

Pretty Lily. Song, by Dr. William Si-ark (London : Wetppert 
& Co ). is a pretty little song, the opening of which reminds us 
curiously of the psalm tune called "Rockingham." 

O fondest Love, Ballad, by T. RicARDEL Mason (London : 
T. R. Mason), is one of the pieces (with a large number of which 
we are afflicted) about which it is almost impossible to say anything 
definite, because they present so few distinctive characteristics. 

Ave Maria, Soprano or Tenor Solo, with Piano or Organ Ac- 
companiment, by J. Haydn WAVO (London: W. W. Wand & 
Co. I, is melodious, but not verv novel ; and the " Amen " on the 
last page is decidedly weak. The accompaniment is much better 
suited for the piano than for the organ. 



Concerts, &r. 



ROYAL ACADEMY OK MUSIC. 

The annual pub'ic concert of the students of this institution, given 
at the Hanover Square Rooms on Saturday. July 26th. and which 
press of matter prevented our noticing in our last issue, attracted 
a very numerous audi-nce, consisting not only of friends of the 
pupils and those immediately connected with the institution, but 
also of amateurs and professors interested in watching the progress 
of musical art in the metropolis. The programme, which was a 
long one. seemed to have been drawn up with a view to exhibiting 
the acquirement of the pupils generally rather than the exceptional 
talent of a few. Particularly, it served to display the pupils as com- 
posers, instrumental executants, and vocalists ; and, generally, 
pointed to the fact of the existence of abundant talent among them, 
as well as unquestionably to the soundness of the instruction 
imparled. 

The original compositions brought forward, and which were 
generally ambitious in aim and rich in promise for the future, in- 
cluded the first movement of a symphony, in c. by Mr. T. H. 
Roberts ; the first movement of a symphony, in B minor, by Mrs 
Florence Marshall ; two movements (andante and scherzo) — each of 
which was preceded by a recitative, sung by Mr. Dudley Thomas 
— from a choral symphony, in k minor, by Mr. Wingham (Silver 
Medallist, 1870) ; the andante and scherzo from a symphony, in C 
minor, by Mr. Eaton Failing (Mendelssohn Scholar and Silver 
Medallist, 1873) ; and a part-song, '•The Crier," by Miss Oliveria 
Prcscott. Of late years the practice of orchest ral playing, as well 
as of choral singing, seems to have been made much more a point 
of at the Royal Academy than was formerly the case ; and with 
good results, as was to be seen from the generally satisfactory 
manner in which the symphonic works were rendered by the 
orchestra, which was composed of pupils of the institution, pasi 
and present, led by M. Sainton and Mr. H. Weist Hill, and con- 
ducted by Mr. Waiter Maclarren, except in the case of those works 
which were conducted by their respective composers. 

Among the instrumentalists, pianists, as usual, predominated 
Miss Pamphilon was heard in Sir W. Stemdale Bennett's caprice, 
in v. major, for pianoforte and orchestra ; Miss Conolly. in the tirit 
movement of Schumann's concerto, in A minor ; Miss Curtis, in lh..' 
last two movements of Mendelssohn's concerto, in D minor ; Mr 
Walter l itton (Silver Medallist, 1873). in the first movement of 
Beethoven's concerto in R flat ; and Miss Baglehole (Potter 
Exhibitioner, Silver Medallist 1871, and Stcrndalc Bennett Prize- 
holder 1872), in three movements from Spohr's quintetL in c 
minor, Op. 5a, for pianoforte, flute, clarinet, horn, and bassoon, 
in which she had the valuable co-operation of those eminent pro- 
fessors Messrs. O. Svendsen. Lazarus. C. Harper, and Wacuig, 
As violinists. Messrs. J. H. Reed and Ladislas Szczepanowski were 
heard in the last two movements of Spohr's duo conccrtantc, in B 
minor; and, as an organist, Mr. Done, son of the well-known 
organist of Worcester Cathedral in Bach s grand fugue, in C 
minor. 

In the vocal department, Mr. H. A. Pope was heard in the aria, 
"Ah. che voglio trionfare," from Mozart s // Seraglio; Mr. W. 



A. Howell* (Bronze Medallist. 187*). in the air. " His salvation is 
nigh them that fear Him," from Sir W. Slerndalc Bennett's Worn** 
of Samaria Miss Jessie Jones, who gained the first soprano prize 
at the late National Music Meeting at the Crystal Palace, sang the 
air, "Hear ye, Israel" from Eiijak; Mr. Henry Guy (Silver 
Medallist, 1872). the aria, " Da I la sua pace" (Den Giovanni) ; 
and Mr. J. L. Wadmorc, "Del minacciar del vento," from 
Handel s Otlone. The concerted vocal music included the finale 
from the first act of Mr. G. A. Macfarrcn's Room Hood, sung by 
Miss Nessie (Joode (Bronze Medallist, 1871). Miss E. L Beaslcy 
1 Westmorland Scholar), and Messrs. Dudley Thomas, Wad more. 
Pope, and W. A. Howells ; the chorus. " Be not afraid- (UtifaM). 
the trio. "Night's lingering Shades." from Spohr's A lor and 
/.emira, sung by Miss Beasley. Miss Jessie Jones, and Miss 
May field (Silver Medallist, 1871); the duet, "Come, be gay" 
(Per I'reischutt), sung by Miss Llewellyn Bagnall and Miss Nessie 
Goode ; and the trio (with chorus). " Hearts feel that love thee." 
from Mendelssohn's Athalie. in which the solo parts were susta ned 
by Miss Bagnall, Miss Edouard. and Miss Bolton. 

During a pause which followed Spohr's quintctt. the prizes wt 
distributed by Mrs. Gladstone, whom Sir W. Sterndale addressed 



" Madam. As principal of (his 
return you my sini*re thanks for the honour you have 
the directors and the committee in consenting 10 attend here this 
morning, I feel great pleasure, in which I am sure you will parti- 
cipate, in telling you that the number of students has consictaaWjr 
increased, more than 40 having entered this year, and the total at 
present lieing o\er 200. In an artistic sense the standard of ex- 
cellence has been raised, and I have no hesitation in stating that we 
have found Lilent so remarkable, nnd so greatly in excess of former 
years, that it is a pleasure to us to increase those rewards which you 
have so kindly undertaken to distribute. I cannot let this 
tunity pass without referring to the kind interest taken in the I 
of tlie Royal Academv of Music, and the advancement of the art of 
music in this country, by his Royal Highness the Duke of Edinburgh 
and the authorities of the Royaf Alliert Hall. The propositions made 
10 us from time to time have been seriously considered ; but it was 
found that we should not be justified in incurring the expenditure 
attendant on the removal of the institution, and. as the new accom- 



odation offered presented but slight advantages over the premises 
we now occupy, we felt compelled to decline. In conclusion, I beg 
lo tender my sincere thanks to the committee, professors, sub- 
professors, and the officers of the institution, for their untiring zeal 
and activity in each of their departments. The success which has 
followed their efforts you. Mrs. Gladstone, will now have the 
opportunity of estimating. " 

The following is a list of the prizes and their recipients, to each of 
whom Mrs. Gladstone addressed a few kindly words of encourage- 
ment or congratulation :— 

Female Department. -Silver Medals. —Misses Emily A.Troup 
(pianoforte). Elizabeth Conolly (pianoforte), Amy E. Turner Burnett 
pianoforte). Mary Taylor (general progress |. Jessie Jones (singing), 
and Sarah A. Goode Isinging). Bronze Medals. — Misses Emma 
Cornish. Isabella W. M'Cartv. Eliza J. Hopkins. Emma L. Beasley, 
Llewellyn Bagnall. Alice Mary Curtis. Lavinia Sheehan, Johanna 
Ludovici, and Beata Francis. Books — Misses Helen Pamphilon, 
Ellen Edridge. Maria Combs, Ethel Harraden, Catherine Beaumont, 
Mars Roffe. Clara Buley, Ellen Hancock. Elinor Blake. Edith 
Brand. Alice Chapman. Janie Burrough. Hannah Edouard, Mary 
E. Bulterwcirth. mid Mrs. Florence Marshall. Letters of Commen- 
dation. Misses Louisa A. Turner. Jane Whiiaker. Constance 
Harper. Annie Bradley. Elizabeth L. Roihwell, Marion Green, nnd 
Fanny Boxell. Sterndale Bennett Prize (IHirsc containing ten 
guineas). — Miss Annie Jane Martin. Highly commended.— Miss 
Agnes A. Channell (Mbcr Medallist. 1872). 

Ma!u Department, - Silver Medals — Master Hairy Walker (piano- 
forte), and Mr. W. A. Howells (singing). Bronze Medals -Messrs. 
Frederick Weckes. Frederick Done. Bernard E. Elmenhorst. J. L. 
Wadmorc. and Henry A. Hope. A Prize Violin Bow, given to the 
institution by Mr. James Tubbs. of Wardour Street. — Mr. John H. 
Reed Books. -Messrs. T Matthay, Henry W. Little. Arthur J. 
Jackson. Edwin HinchclirTe, Henry R. Rose. Dudley Thomas, 
Joseph A. Brceden, Alexander G. Jopp, Robert George. Louis N. 
Parker, Ladislas Szczepanowski, Charles J. Regan. Alfred Rhodes, 
and John H Roberts. Stemdale Bennett Scholarship (two years' 
free education in the institution). — Master Tobias Augustus Matthay 
(re-elected in April last). 

Westmorland Scholarship 1^10 towards the cost of a year's to- 
stniction).— Miss Emma L Beasley Potter Exhibition (/ta towards 
ihe cost of a year's instruction).— Miss Florence Baglebole. Mendel- 
ssohn Scholarship (/20 per annum for two years).— Mr. Eaton 
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The Festival of the Three Choirs, which is this year to be held at 
Hereford, commences on the 8th of the prevent month. The chief 
■works to be produced will be Elijah, Jefhtka, Rossini's Stabat 
Mater, St. Pan/, Sir Frederick Ouselcy s new oratorio, Hagar, 
Spohr's Christians Prayer, Handel's Ch.indos Anthem, "O praise 
the Lord with one consent." and the Messiah. There will also be 
concerts of secular music in the Shire Hall. 

The prospectus of the new National 
has been issued by the Society of Arts. The school is 1 
provide gratuitous instruction for 300 pupils. C 





of the Council of 

1 has just been published, 
to speak of it in detail next 



has just 



Mb. Frank Mori, the well-known 
died, in the fifty-third year of his age. 

Mr. Car I. Rosa, the husband of the distinguished singer formerly 
known as Mile. Parcpa. has organised a company for the perfor- 
mance of F.ngUsh opera, and will make a provincial tour for about 
three months. The company comprises several names of eminence 
in their respective departments, and the repertoire includes no less 

An amateur performance of Flotow's Martks, which appears to 

" "l ult.. unc 



have been very successful was given at Cork on the 8th 
the direction of Dr. Marks, the organist of the cathedral. 

A NEW " School for the Higher Development of Pianoforte 
Playing" will be opened in London on the 1st of October. It will 
be on the model of the school founded with a similar object by the 
late Carl Tausig, at Berlin, of which Mr. Bennger was one of the 
Professors. Mr. Oscar Beringer w.Il be the director, and will be 
assisted by Messrs. Franklin Taylor. Walter Uachc. Frits Hart- 
vigson, C.'Guenthcr. and E. Prout. The scheme of instruction, as 
given in the prospectus, seems excellent, and the enterprise deserves 
success. 

From the official list of awards at the Vienna International 
Exhibition, it appears that only two English musical firms rec 
medals— Messrs. Augener *V Co., and Messrs. Kirkman & Son 



Appointment.— Mr. John Nutton (bass), of York Minster, to 
Magdalen College, Oxford. 

AH eommunieatisns resfwtin? Contributions should be addressed 
to Ike Editor, and must be aecomfianud by the name and addreis 
of the writer, as a guarantee of good 
The Editor cannot undertake to 



Business letters should he addressed to the Publishers. 
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SCOTSON CLARK'S 
VIENNA EXHIBITION MARCH. 



1. Piano Solo ... 

a. Piano Duct 

3. Organ m .. 

4. Harmonium and Piano 



4s. 
4>- 



GRAND DUCHESS MARIA GALOP. 

Sola 3s. ; Duet, 4s. 
: AUGENER & Co., 86, Newgale Street 



Vienna 




Exhibition 
1873. 



STANDARD EDITIONS 



CM 



VOCAL MUSIC. 



Bound Coloured 
in cloth, gilt 
red piper %ide-» and 

L. VAN BEETHOVEN. 

67 Songs, with English and German Words. 

Edited by E. Pauer 60 So 

JOHN HULLAH. 

58 English Songs, by Composers chiefly of the 
Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries. 
Arranged by John HULLAH 50 70 

MENDELSSOHN-BARTHOLDY. 

Vocal Album. 52 Songs, English and German 
Words. Edited by E. Pauer. Original 
Edition ... 60 

Ditto, ditto. Transposed 6 O 

16 Two Part Songs, with English and German 

Words. Edited by E. Pauer 20 



8 o 
8 o 

4 ° 



W. A. MOZART. 



Vocal Album. 30 
Words. 



with English and 
" by E. Pauer ... 



60 80 



FRANZ SCHUBERT. 



Songs, with English and 
Edited by E. Paiif.r: — 
I. Maid of the Mill (Die Schone Mullerin) 
II. Winter Journey (Die Winterrcisc) ... 

III. Dying Strains (Schwanengesang) ... 

IV. 24 Favourite Songs ... 

The above 82 Songs, bound as an Album, with 
Portrait, &c. Edited by E. Pauer 

The same Album, for a Deep Voice ... 

Or in Four Books, for a Deep Voice. Each 

Masses in Vocal Score. 

Arranged by Ebkneze* ProuT :— 

No. 1. In F ... ... ... ... 

No. 2. In G. ... ... ... ... 

No. 3. In B flat ... 

No. 4. In C ... ... 

No. 5. In E flat 

Ml ••• ••* Ml 



3 
3 
3 
3 
3 



8 
8 



ROBERT SCHUMANN. 

Album of Songs. 30 Songs, with English and 

German Words. Edited by E. Paukr ... 5 o 

Myrtle Wreath (Myrthcn). 26 Songs, with 
English and German Words. Edited by 
E. Pauer 



7 o 



AUGENER & CO.. BEETHOVEN HOUSE. 

86, NEWGATE STREET, LONDON. 

West End Branch :— Foubert's Place, 
Also Palace Place, Brighton, 
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E. PA UER'S COMPLETE EDITIONS of the CLA SSICS. 

Exhibition, 1873.] 



LARGE OCTAVO. 

[\* This Edition obtained the Medal for Merit at the 



pianoforte &0I0& 
J. S. BACH. 

48 Preludes and Fugues (Das wohltemperirte 
Klarier), with Portrait, Biography, Metro- 
~:c. Edited by E. Pauer ... 



"Tbc edition before us. while one of (he cheapen. i» aHo cue 
Of the best. It Is beautifully cmfraved. and printed ltc.ni tlie stone 



cm eacetsrm paper. Her? Pauser, la addition to the wait 
tlous performance of Im dutir* a, cd.tor. has ccmtril>«te 
I titer ti tint? memoir of Bitch, which, together with a 




r lu a larger know 



a s»d powrr diftctoard, rvea in thrw 
iiiatiiy prciKJUilf unacquainted with 
[c of nu works —iMtiy AVtw. 



BEETHOVEN. 

79 Piano Works. Complete. Edited by E. 
Paubr : — 

Vol. I. 38 Sonatas, with Portrait, Biography, 
Metronome, and Historical Notes to 



The People's Centenary Edition, without Por- 
trait, Biography, &c. 4s. 

Vol. II. 21 Variations and 16 smaller Pieces 
for Piano Solo, and all the Piano Duets ; 
also Complete List of all Beethoven's Works 
and Arrangements ... 

» It ha. the further recommendation that it combine! cheapness 
with elcrance »nd ccrrectneis Ui a dncrrc .nr.ir.anl. we l«-lle.e. by 
any other publication of the kind.'— ItltutrmSnl ltn*m A'nw. 

■ Paacr » Edrboo is without doabt the bet* and most convenient 
volume, of Beethoven's sonatas ret bailed. It ia »o admirably 
printed that It it math to be preferred to the ordinary-sized score, 
•a by a Judkaous arrangement of .pace the urc of the Dotes ia not 
diminished, and by the adoption of the Large- octavo li re more than 
the usual quantity of oaves are printed on each pace, so thai the 
pcrfueoicr M> not called upon to rtuw the leaves so fretyaenrtly— ao 
arrangement that all pUyrr. will highly wp|itrciate." — V A, Su*. 

" Beethoven's matter -thoiavhts, under first-rate editorship, admir- 
ably printed, and prelected m a (utsc at ooce perfectly portable 
and not inconveniently diminutive." — MutumJ Standard. 

cheapest and best edition of Dccthovens 
rA.»;. 



" This I* by far Ihe che 
»on.taa.-_i4rfV H ftlj , 



CHOPIN. 

IO Waltzes, with Portrait ... 

18 Nocturnes 

43 Mazurkas 

12 Polonaises ... ... 

i of Hen Paner on the 
careful and 
*i After-./. 



M. CLEMEN TI. 

12 Sonatinas. Edited and Fingered by £. Pauer 

FIELD. 

18 Nocturnes. Edited and Fingered by E. Paukr 

HANDEL. 



by E. Paukr 

KTJHLAU. 

8 Sonatinas. Fingered by E. Pauer 



il! 

lis 


Ifh 1 
III* 


MET. 

a <f. 


Nirt. 

a d. 


6 0 


8 0 


2 0 




r _ 

0 0 


0 O 


6 0 


8 0 


3 0 

A ft 

5 © 
5 0 


5 0 

6 O 

7 0 
7 0 


2 0 




2 0 




2 0 




2 0 





pianoforte e^olosf <*™*wj. 

F. LISZT. 

Transcription of 22 Songs by F. Schubert, 
revised by E. Pauer 

MENDELSSOHN-BARTHOLDY. 

Piano Works. Edited by E. Pauer 
priccio Brillant in 



Ca- 



VoL I. Two Concertos, Op. 25 and Op. 40. - 
priccio Brillant in B, Op. 2 2. Rondo Brillant 
in E flat, Op. 29. Serenade and Allegro 



Giocoso, Op. 43 

VoL II. Capriccio, Op. 5. Sonata, Op 6. 
Characteristic Pieces, Op. 7. Rondo Ca- 
priccioso, Op. 14. Fantasia on "The Last 

VoL III. Three Caprices, Op. 33. Six Preludes, 
°P- 35- Variations SfSneuses, Op. 54. An- 
dante Cantabile and Presto Agitato. Two 
Musical Sketches. Prelude and Fugue in E 
minor. Scherzo in B minor. Scherzo a Ca- 
priccio and Study 

VoL IV. Songs without Words (Lieder ohne 
■* oncj ... *m ••• ... ... 

MOZART. 

63 Piano Works. Complete. Edited by E. 
Pauer :— 

Vol. I.— 22 Sonatas, with Portrait, Biography. 
Metronome, Historical Notes, and complete 
List of all Mozart's Works 

Vol. IL — 21 Books of Variations, 12 smaller 
Pieces for Piano Solo, and his 8 Piano Duets 

" The. nsrrariag to admirably clear, the paper to 
teat comnienilably accurate."— Tar 



r f/tmrn. 

SCHUBERT. 

VoL I. — Piano Solo Sonatas, with 
graphy, Historical Notes, &c. 

VoL II.— All the rest of the 
Dances,"^ 




'AH these etUtlona are carefully supervised, and illustrated wtrh 
historical notes, by Herr Pauer, one of nor most eminent pianists, 
and a hlf h authority oa the subject of classical music."— /*»<> .Vesw. 

SCHUMANN. 

Album of 56 Original Pieces, with Advice to 
Young Musicians, and Portrait. Edited by 

EPallsrs 
» a rsvasav ... ... ... ... ,, # 

"This volume Is produced in the same style of eiceflessn as 
lf»«- already referred to, has sunie ».ilual4c tcadiiv iiidlcauoes ot 
the tuiccr-iur •-oppised l-y Herr P.uer. and is prefa. ed by a tra»- 
lattoa of Schumann's vound and valuable ' Advice to Young hluii 
clans.' -—Dai<? AVsw. 

Forest Scenes. 
E. Paukr 



Nine Original Pieces. Edited by 



C. M. VON WEBER. 

Complete 23 Piano Solo Works, with P 
Biography, Historical Notes, &c ... 




I NET. I »*T. 
#. «f. * A 

4060 



4 O 



4 o 



4060 



2 O 




6 o 



6 o 



6 o 



4 o 

3 0 5 0 



5070 
S070 



5070 



5 ° 



7 o 



LONDON: AUGENER & CO., BEETHOVEN HOUSE. 
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OCTOBER 1, 1873. 



MR- HULLAH'S REPORT ON MUSIC IN OUR 
TRAINING SCHOOLS. 

We mentioned in our last number the publication of the 
first annual report on the state of music in our training 
schools, from the pen of Mr. Hullah, the Government 
Inspector. The document in question is so full of interest, 
and the subject of which it treats is one of such importance, 
that wc propose in the present article to give an abstract 
of it, adding such remarks of our own as may occur 
to us. 

Examinations on the theory of music have been held, 
we believe, for several years, at the various institutions 
which exist in this country for the training of teachers of 
both sexes ; but we gather from the report that a new 
feature has this year been added under Mr. Hullah's 
personal direction, in practical examinations, both on 
vocal and instrumental music. With that spirit of fairness 
which was to have been anticipated, and which we may say 
here so markedly pervades the whole report, Mr. Hullah, 
considering that the test was a new one, and the notice but 
short, made his standard somewhat lower and his exami- 
nation less severe than may reasonably be expected in 



most of the training colleges is not favourable to the study 
and practice of choral music." This arises inevitably 
from the fact of these colleges being composed exclusively 
of students of one sex. Hence all the best choral works, 
being written for a mixed choir, are impracticable. Mr. 
Hullah mentions and deprecates the system existing in 
some places of transposing the soprano parts (in male 
colleges) an octave too low, or the tenor (in female 
colleges) an octave too high, as being " injurious as well 
to the voices as to the ears of those who are concerned in 
them." He suggests as a remedy that, where a male and 
female college are within reach of one another, the students 
should meet periodically to practise together ; or, where 
this is impracticable, a few voices to complete each choir 
(soprano and alto for the male, tenor and bass for the 
female) should be provided periodically. It is only in the 
few mixed colleges " that general effects at all commen- 
surate with the pains brought to bear upon the instruction 
of those who produce them can be realised." At the best, 
however, Mr. Hullah considers choral sight-singing but an 
imperfect test, and pithily adds, "The best of choirs 
contain many members only harmless because they do 
nothing." 

On the second head, we will let the Inspector speak for 
He says :— 

The piece of music (Appendix III.), a copy of which in the 
Tonic Sol-fa notation is also subjoined, was attacked by the 



The course pursued by the examiner we give in his own 



"(1.) I heard the students-somctimes those of the 
second years together, sometimes those of each year sej 
king, under the direction of their on musical instructor, some two 
or three pieces of choral music previously studied. 

"(a.) I then put into the hands of the second- year students 
(onlyl, a piece of music, a copy of which (Appendix III.) foUows 
this report, with which (it having been prepared expressly for the 
examination) it is certain they were previously unacquainted. Of 
this they sol-faed and sung (again under the direction of their own 
teacher) such parts as suited their voices, sometimes separately. 



sometimes simultaneously. 

" (3.) After this I began the individual examination which was the 
principal object of my visit. For this I had selected a number of 
pieces, ranging from the simplest and easiest attainable to others of 
considerable difficulty. Of one of the former I put into the hands 
of the student before me the part suited to his voice, playing 
(myself) on the pianoforte or harmonium the other parts necessary 
to complete the harmony, but never that which he was to sing. If 
he sol-faed (on any method! or sung this fairlv, I applied a some- 
what severer test ; never dismissing him till I had fully satisfied 
myself as to the extent of his capabilities. 

" (4.) After hearing every second-year student sing. I heard those 
who could do so, play, on whatever musical instrument. 

"(5.) When time allowed it I had the second-year students re- 
assembled, and by way of revising my judgment of their powers I 

■s, generally involving some common 

I had already given the 



l always, it proved, 
best marks." 



It will be seen that this plan was calculated to test 
thoroughly the abilities of each student ; and the results 
obtained may be regarded as fairly showing the real 
musical proficiency obtained. On each of the five heads 
we have quoted, Mr. Hullah gives us the results of his 
experience. With respect to the first, he considers (and 
we fully concur in his opinion) that " the organisation of 

34 



year students, under the direction of their own teacher, in every 
conceivable fashion. It was sung, sol-faed — here on the 'fixed.' 
there on the 'movable' principle — to syllables, figures, letters, 
and inarticulate vocables. Tlir result was generally unsatisfactory. 
The students in the training colleges have evidently not been 
sufficiently habituated to dealing, well or ill, with fresh music. 
Their reading is, for the most part, marked by the hesitation which 
results from an inability to take in more than one or two notes at 
a time. As a rule, they do not turn over a page till they have 
actually sung the last note upon it— an unfailing sign of a slow 
reader. It is greatly to be desired that more time be given in all the 
training schools to the rta4ing — not necessarily to the 'getting 
up — of fresh music." 

These choral tests, however, Mr. Hullah says in another 
place, were introduced more for the sake of giving the 
pupils confidence for their individual examinations than 
with any other view ; and it is from the results of these 
latter that the most accurate idea is to be obtained as to 
the actual proficiency of the students. A most interesting 
appendix to the report gives these results in a tabular 
form. Some of them are very curious. Mr. Hullah gives 
us the number of students of the second year presented 
for examination at each school, and the percentage of each 
who obtained the marks of "excellent," "good," and 
" fair," with the total of the three classes. It is singular 
that the two highest average totals— Swansea (9 pupils, 
total 99/99), and Bishops Stortford (24 pupils, total 91*66) 
— should neither have one pupil who obtained " excellent * 
marks, while two with much lower totals — Homerton and 
York — should each have the highest average awarded for 
excellence, viz., ten per cent Both the highest and lowest 
totals were found in Wales, the former, as already 
mentioned, being Swansea, and the latter Carnarvon, 
with an average of 22*22. The average of " excellent " 
marks obtained was remarkably small, being for the whole 
of the male students only 3-53 per cent., and with the 
females only 1 10 per cent. Mr. Hullah makes the general 
remark that failures were much more frequent in time than 
in tune. 

We must refer our readers to the report itself for the 
interesting remarks on the examinations in instrumental 
music. The Inspector considers that too little time and 
attention are given to this branch, and, indeed, to music 
This he attributes partly to 
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md partly to the popular fallacy that 
recreation. On this point he says :— 



"Writers on education, those at least who are not musicians, 
frequently confound the study of music with the practict of it, 
and treat both equally as ' recreation.' • relaxation from severer 
studies,' and the like. I have often heard school managers and 
«ven masters — those. I repeat, who arc not musicians — draw a dis- 
tinction between music and those subjects which they are pleased to 
call 'intellectual.' The practice of music on the part of the must 
accomplished musician, calls into requisition a larger number of 
faculties— t.g., power of sustained attention, quickness uf eye and 
car, readiness in turning to account knowledge already acquired — 
than almost any other pursuit or ser.es of acts in which he could 
possibly engage. No doubt this practice is attended w ith a great deal 
of pleasure to the practitioner as well as to the auditor. But the 
exercise of a power already attained and the process of attaining it 
are Yery different things. Assuredly the latter as well as the former 
can be made interesting, and the degree in which it is made so will 
depend on the method and tact of the teacher'. But that it can be 
carried on without trouble, as a kind of play ; that the acquirement 
of anything worthy of the name of musical knowledge or musical 
skill can be 'made easy,' is an ignorant misapprehension or a 



In the first appendix to his report, Mr. Hullah suggests 
that at least two hours a week be devoted to the musical 
instruction of the students of each year separately ; and 
that no day be allowed to pass without musical practice 
ider superintendence for which the musical instructor 
"", be responsible. All practical teachers will, we think, 

he with us that this suggestion requires no more from 
er teacher or students than may reasonably be ex 

Ec ted. if the musical education is to be anything better 
an a sham. 

Mr. Hullah's remarks, in the latter portion of his 
report, on the various systems of teaching music are 
worthy of attentive consideration. With that marked 
impartiality which forms so noteworthy a feature of the 
whole paper, he earnestly deprecates any attempt to 
enforce the adoption of any one particular method of 
instruction in schools. In this we most thoroughly agree 
with him. Some of our readers may remember that when 
the London School Board, some time since, decided on 
the exclusive adoption of the Tonic Sol-fa system in the 
Hoard Schools, we (although, as will be known, ourselves 
favourably disposed towards that system) expressed a very 
decided opinion that the step was a mistake. Into Mr. 
Hullah's objections to the "movable Do" we have not 
now room to enter, and can only say that they seem to 
call for an answer from the Sol-faists, which will probablv 
be forthcoming ; but it is only fair to state that the 
students who had studied on this system appear, from the 
report, to have received the most perfect justice from the 
examiner ; and that the fears which were expressed lest 
Mr. Hullah's known objection to the system should have 
(of course, unintentionally) biassed him seem to have been 
altogether groundless. We must, however, notice one 
point mentioned by the Inspector. He says that he found 
considerable difficulty in examining the Tonic Sol-fa 
pupils in harmony, owing to the large use of terms 
" which, however applicable, are certainly not commonly 
accepted among musicians." The same difficulty has 
presented itself to us in reading the Tonic Sol-fa works 
on harmony ; and we cannot but think it a pity that the 
professors of this, in many respects so excellent system, 
should have adopted a nomenclature likely to a large extent 
to interfere with its general usefulness outside their own 
circle. 

We recommend the whole report to our readers as one 

r. Hullah 



We recommend the whole report to our reader- 
well worthyof their sUidy, and congratulate Mr. 



WEBER'S "JUBEL-CANTATA" 

BY KBF.NtZKk PROUT, B.A. 
{CmUufd fnm fagt 99.) 

Having in our August number given the readers of the 
Musical RECORD some account of the origin and history 
of the Jubel-Cantatn, I shall now notice the work itself. It 
is written for a very full orchestra, including four horns 
and three trombones, while the final chorus contains parts 
for no less than six trumpets. It may be remarked here 
that Weber would seem to have been the first composer 
to recognise all the advantages to be obtained from the 
judicious employment in the orchestra of a second pair of 
horns. It is true that other composers have occasionally 
written for four horns ; indeed, an instance is to be met 
with in Handel's opera of Giulio Cesare, while Mozart 
employs them in Idomeneo (and, curiously enough, in none 
of his later operas), and Beethoven, in his later works, 
uses them somewhat freely. Still none of these composers 
seem to have employed the instruments so systematically 
and effectively as Weber does— in the introduction of the 
overture to the Freisckiits, for instance, or in certain 
places of the present work where chords for the four 
horns give great richness to the tone of the orchestra in 
its middle registers. How Weber's method of treatment 
has been still further developed by modern composers, 
may be seen in such passages as the quartett for horns in 
the opening symphony of M Jadis regnait," in the first act 
of Robert le DiabU, or in the introduction to the third act 
of the Meistersin^er. 
The opening chorus of the cantata, 

" Erhebt den I-obpesanj, 
Org el und < 



{Allegro maestoso, B, E flat, 181 bars), arrests attention 
from the very first bars, by the dignified and, at the same 
time, festive tone of its commencement. The first four 
bars will sufficiently indicate the character of the music: — 




The majestic swing of the basses in minims between 
tonic and dominant, and the arpeggios for the violins, forms 
an important feature of the introduction. At the 2^nd bar 
the chorus enters piano on the chord of K flat, with the 
strings accompanying, as in the last two bars of the above 
extract, and the voices rising gradually from one position 
of the common chord to another, increasing the tone by 
degrees up to a forte on the dominant seventh, till at the 
words " Schwingedich himmelan " an imposing fortissimo 
bursts forth, the whole force of the orchestra entering for 
the first time. The vigour of the choral progressions is so 
be spared for an extract 
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The effect of the fine sequence of sevenths in the last 
four bars will not escape notice. This grand passage is 
accompanied by the entire orchestra in the unison and 
octave ; but on the last chord the arpeggios of the violins 
break forth again, now in a somewhat varied form, and 
running up and down the chord of the seventh for two 
octaves, from the lower to the upper B flat. After this has 
continued for six bars, another splendid passage occurs, 
which I must reluctantly refrain from quoting. On the 
words, " Der Herr hat Grosses gethan," the first three 
words are enunciated in unison by the chorus unaccom- 
panied, all the voices dropping an octave from the upper 
to the lower E flat on the word " hat ; " then at " Grosses 
gethan" the chord of C flat crashes down in the most un- 
expected manner, the full power of the entire orchestra 
joining the voices. But the whole movement is so full of 
noteworthy points, that to do justice to it one would 
have to write at least three columns, and to quote about 
half the music. Another thirty bars of a similar broad 
and jubilant character brings us to a lovely episode in A 
flat, in which the solo voices (soprano, tenor, and bass) 
are introduced for the first time. Here, in accordance 
with the changed feeling of the words, " Anbctcnd sinken 
wir vor deinem Throne nieder," the sentiment of the music 
is completely altered. The solo parts consist chiefly of 
long-sustained notes, and at the close of each phrase the 
chorus enters pianissimo, repeating the words just uttered 
by the principal singers. A repetition in an abridged form 
of the first part of the chorus brings this splendid move- 
ment to a brilliant conclusion. 

After this preliminary song of praise, a recitative and 
air for tenor, " Glucklich Volk, dem Segenspenden " (o 
major, (J, 166 bars), introduces what may be called the 
proper subject of the cantata. The recitative enumerates 
the natural advantages of the land of Saxony, which the 
poet describes as the "garden of God, the temple of 
Nature ; " it speaks of its fruits, flowers, corn-fields, vine- 
yards, and "veins of shining metals, winding in the bowels 
of the earth like the silver streams that glitter in the light 
as they flow through the emerald moss." At the beginning 
of the recitative the subject of the following air is heard 
as a most effective flute solo, and fragments of the same 
theme are introduced as interludes between the phrases of 
the recitative, thus giving unity of design to the whole. 
In the air that follows, the nation is congratulated that 
Providence has sent them an " upright, gentle, and wise " 
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The continuation of the passage is in the same flowing 
and melodious vein, with that particular colouring which 
can only be described as " Weberish.* Indeed, the whole 
song is so thoroughly in its author's peculiar style that it 
would be all but impossible for any one acquainted with 
his works, if he heard this song without knowing what it 
was, to be in any doubt as to its composer. It should 
be added that it is not only most charming music to listen 
to, but particularly grateful to the performer. The voice 
part lies exactly in the best part of the tenor range, 
and a good singer could not fail to make a great effect 
with it. 

The following number of the cantata, though not so 
entitled, is in reality a grand scena for soprano. After 
a recitative of what may be called general reflections, we 
reach a movement in a minor, 3-4, con moto, " Nach der 
Krankhcit bangen Tagen," describing the grief of the popu- 
lace when their king was attacked by illness. This 
piece, of a plaintive character, is instrumented with great 
delicacy. The accompaniments are chiefly for strings, but 
a few notes for solo wind instruments are occasionally in- 
troduced, with great effect. The movement is but short — 
only twenty-seven bars — and leads us with a half-close to 
the following prayer for the king's recovery, "Herr, erhalt' 
das theure Leben " (a major, 6-8, 42 bars). It opens with 
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Towards the close of the prayer a beautiful orchestral 
effect is obtained by the employment of the low notes of 
the flutes, clarinets, and horns in holding notes as an 
accompaniment to the voice. The quality of tone thus 
produced is somewhat similar to that of soft chords on the 
organ. 

To this prayer succeeds a short recitative, " Und der 
Allgufgc hortc" (And the All-merciful heard), which 
leads to the principal movement of the scena, a brilliant 
Allegro vivace, in E major, as full of fire and spirit as the 
well-known Allegro in the same key of Agatha's great air 
in the Freischuts. The principal subject begins thus :— 




Wo M Um Uu . en. 




Through the whole movement the same joyous character 
prevails. The orchestration is rich and full without being 
noisy ; for, with commendable moderation, Weber has 
abstained from the use of the trumpets and drums, though 
the feeling of the music might well have warranted their 
introduction. 

The last notes of the concluding symphony of this air 
lead by an interrupted cadence to a short recitative for the 
tenor, which introduces the chorus (No. 4), " Wehe, schaut 
die Wolken " (d minor, Q, 62 bars), one of the shortest, but 
at the same time one of the most characteristic move- 
ments of the work. To understand all the allusions of 
the text, one would have to be fully acquainted with the 
history of Saxony during the whole reign of Fricdrich 
August I.; and as the historical works to which 1 have 



access give nothing more than the barest outline, it is not 
possible to determine with accuracy the special events 
referred to. The words of the present chorus seem to 
refer to some storm of unusual severity, which desolated 
the land and destroyed the crops. After four bars of pre- 
lude, the voices enter piano. 




Those who know Weber will see at once what is to be 
expected from such a commencement as this. The low 
holding notes of the clarinets arc an example of what 
Berlioz so happily terms the " darkly threatening * effects of 
those instruments, of which Weber was undoubtedly the 
inventor. Nine bars later the character of the music 
changes, and at the words " Unheil naht auf wilden 
Sturmen," an Allegro vivace in 6-8 time commences, the 
whole orchestra, except the trombones, which are not used 
in the movement, entering fortissimo. The violins rage 
along in incessant semiquaver passages, accompanying 
crashing chords for the voices and wind instruments, the 
effects of the discords (diminished sevenths, &c.) s/orsando 
for the four horns being particularly noticeable. Unfor- 
tunately quotation is impossible, as one would have to 
transfer the whole score to our columns ; but our readers 
will perhaps get an idea of the effect if I compare it to 
the stormy parts of the overture to Der Beherrscher der 
Geis/er, with which most arc probably acquainted. This 
fine chorus dies away with a solemn pianissimo. 

(7» UamtU ufJ) 



THE NEW "COTTA" EDITION OF THE 
PIANOFORTE CLASSICS. 

FIFTH ARTICLF- 

IN our last article wc spoke of BQlow's volumes of Beet- 
hoven in their mechanical aspect. We w '1 now proceed 
to give some examples of what may be called the aesthetic 
remarks of the editor. In these, as might be expected, 
the personality of the illustrious pianist stands forth more 
clearly. We sec in him a man who not only I 
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but /eels Beethoven to his inmost heart, and who, besides, 
possesses no ordinary power of word-painting. Yet, with 
the modesty of a true artist, these notes, though full of his 
individuality, never make us lose sight of the composer, 
and think merely of the editor. It is as though Biilow 
said to us, " It is thus Beethoven speaks to mc ; this is the 
impression his music produces on my mind ; " and many 
of his notes are truly remarkable for what the Germans 
call (7m/— a word for which, unfortunately, we have no 
satisfactory equivalent in English. 

We cannot do more than make a small selection from 
the numerous annotations with which these volumes 
abound ; and all arc so interesting that we might almost 
select at random. Of the passages in the finale of the 
sonata, Op. 57, Biilow says, " In this piece, one of the 
most passionate which the composer has created, all the 
passage-work must everywhere tremble and glow with the 
most excited animation." Again, of the sixth variation in 
the finale of the fantasia, Op. 77 (that in which the melody 
is in the lowest octave of the bass), he says, " This varia- 
tion must be played a la Caliban, with humorous unwicld- 
liness, just as the preceding one reminds the player of 
Ariel." 

Von Lenz was, we believe, the first to remark that 
Beethoven's piano sonatas are very frequently like sketches 
for the orchestra. Biilow would seem to have had the 
same thought in his mind in penning the following note, 
on the opening of the andante in the sonatina, Op. 79 :— 
" We must imagine this first theme played by wind- 
nstniments, such as clarinets and bassoons ; one bar 
before the middle portion of the movement, the muted 
strings enter, while flute and oboe alternately perform the 
melody." 

The whole of the remarks on the great sonata, Op. 81 
(" The Adieu, Absence, and Return "), are unusually rich 
in interest and instruction. We can only quote one or 
two as examples. Of the dialogue near the close of the 
first allegro (I'auer, p. 304. line 2. bar 3) he says, " How 
this dialogue is to be played with beauty and effect cannot 
be taught. For however pliant the touch of the piano 
may be — and on our modern grands it can be elevated to 
a most expressive song — the feeling for its modulation 
must be inborn." On the transition from the andante to 
the finale of the same sonata we find this note 1 " These 
six last bars of transition to the finale belong to the finest 
and tendercst • inspirations of the tone-poet. The grief 
of him who mourns over the absence of the beloved one 
has expressed itself in a wailing monologue ; there follows 
.1 moment of unconsciousness, gently pervaded by a pre- 
monition of the near return of the other. Wc sec him 
walking in solitude, on the earth arc fixed his eyes, which 
suddenly sparkle ; he raises his eyes— a cry of rapture, 
and now in hot haste toward the newly found one ! 
Another composer might have painted the scene in 
coarser colours, but certainly not more plastically, express- 
ively, and finely. The monologue is now in the last move- 
ment, succeeded by one of the most cxtatic of dialogues, 
which can only find its peer in Richard Wagner's Tristan 
una" Isolde (Act ii. scene 2). We recommend the poetry 
and music of this scene for a comparative auxiliary study, 
from which many a useful hint can be obtained for 
the performance of this sonata. So, at least, the editor 
has found." 

Wc must only quote one more note from the fourth 
volume, referring to the last eight bars of the first move- 
ment of the sonata, Op. 90:— "This final refrain, or 
epilogue, should be played somewhat broader, as if accom- 

Wc gnrr the oprewiv. ordinal. fia4u>« 



panied by a long-drawn breath, but more with a uniform 
ritenuto than a ritardando. The closing bars must be 
whispered as modestly and simply as possible, i.e., with- 
out any unsuitable pathetic dragging of the time." 

Of the fifth volume, which deals with the works of the 
so-called " third style of the master, we despair of giving 
our readers any adequate idea. It is not many years since 
the last five sonatas of Beethoven were looked upon as 
musical enigmas — by many even as the aberrations of an 
exhausted genius. Even as recently as 1855, Von Lenz, 
perhaps the most enthusiastic worshipper of Beethoven 
who ever lived, showed in his book, " Beethoven et ses 
trois Styles," a marvellous want of appreciation of these 
works ; though when he wrote his later and larger book 
on the same subject, his eyes had evidently been opened. 
These sonatas are now esteemed as among the greatest 
conceptions of their author ; and no one probably has 
drunk more deeply into their spirit than Bulow. His 
remarks on their meaning and the method of performing 
them make this volume one of the most valuable contri- 
butions to musical literature which has ever been pub- 
lished. Many of the notes, however, are far too long for 
quotation— indeed, in many places of this volume the 
foot-notes occupy half the page. Wc can merely give a 
few of the shorter ones, and refer our readers, as before, 
to the work itself for the others. 

Of the trio to the march in the sonata, Op. 101, the editor 
says, " He who sees in this canon only a clever ' mathe- 
matical' combination, and does not feel himself warm 
towards the melodic charm of its lovely arabesques, will 
do well not to play it at all." Concerning the exquisite 
melody in the finale of the same work (Pauer, p. 326, last 
line, fourth bar), he writes, " Even in the specifically 
humorous, or rather cheerful allegros of the Beethoven 
works of the last period, are found lyric melodies, which 
require an almost glowing performance, full of passionate 
swing. The progression of sixteen bars which begins 
here must be played with that warmth which cannot, un- 
fortunately, be learnt from Germans, but rather from 
violinists of the Belgian or French school." The fugue 
of the same movement gives occasion to a most interesting 
dissertation on the later fugal style of Beethoven, which 
wc reluctantly forbear from quoting in full. His general 
dictum is that " for Beethoven the fugue-form is the same 
as for Wagner's dramatic poems the music, not the end, 
but the last and highest means of intensifying the ex- 
pression. Hence the passionate, to some extent electrical, 
character of the Beethoven fugue, which has nothing to 
do with that objective, purer, classical beauty of form of 
Bach's 'fugue for its own sake.' {Selbstsweck-Fuge.)" 
The whole of Bulow's remarks on this subject, both here 
and in connection with the fugues of Op. 106 and Op. 1 10, 
arc most valuable, and furnish material for thought to the 
earnest student. 

The colossus of pianoforte music, the great " Op. 106," 
which we might term the " choral symphony of sonatas," 
so long the bugbear of pianists, is annotated with a ful- 
ness worthy alike of its difficulty and its beauty. Wc 
will give two or three examples. The first refers to the 
variation of the principal subject in the wonderful adagio 
(I'auer, p. 346, lines 3, sqq.). "A perfect performance of 
this metamorphosis of the theme, which truly is of more 
than earthly beauty, is only to be thought of after one has 
completely lived in its minutest details. The player 
should first compare the variation bar by bar with the 
original presentation of the theme. Until we have assimi- 
lated these incomparably expressive arabesques, so as to 
know them by heart without the least fault of memory, a 
consciously correct here 4 beautiful ') reproduction is 
not to be thought of. As 4 useful auxiliary study, wc 
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recommend the variations in the adagio of the ninth 
symphony (transcription by Franz Liszt), which arc more 
easily intelligible in so far as they breathe a less ' ascetic ' 
sublimity." Of the last return of the subject (Pauer, 
p. 350, line 3) Billow says: "The necessity of a funda- 
mentally different performance of the theme in this place 
is apparent. Here it is no longer a hcart-n»nding grief 
that speaks, but, as it were, a tearless resignation, stiff in 
death. Use as few dynamic gradations as possible, and 
be content with a long-drawn [langathmigen) performance 
of the prescribed ritardando." In the course of his re- 
marks on the great fugue which forms the finale of the 
same sonata we find the following :— " It will be entirely 
the fault of the player if the work produces the impression 
of dry intellectual workmanship and cleverness destitute 
of invention." 

Of the fugue in the sonata, Op. 1 10, the editor writes : 
. "The construction of the fugue itself is throughout intel- 
ligible ; the task of the player is to perform each single 
part, without interruption or exception, as an expressive 
song. AH is the purest gold of melody, and the tone-poet 
has fully carried out what he said to Carl Holz, the second 
violin of his quartett, in words which have become famous : 
' There is no art in making a fugue ; I have made dozens 
when I was studying. But imagination will also claim 
her rights, and now-a-days, to the ancient form another, 
a really poetical element, must be added.' " 

We pass over many more interesting notes, which only 
want of space prevents our quoting, to refer to the anno- 
tations on the remarkable "33 Variations, Op. 120." 
This extraordinary work, which from its great difficulty is 
but little known to pianists, would seem to be an especial 
favourite with Biilow ; for his remarks arc even richer and 
more important than usual. We must, as before, content 
ourselves with a very small selection from them. Of the 
general scope of the work he says : " The editor sees in 
this gigantic tone-poem a kind of microcosm of the entire 
Beethoven genius, nay, even a reflection of the whole I 
tone-world. All evolutions of musical thought and fancy, 
from the loftiest meditation to the wildest humour, find 
their complctest manifestation in this work. Inex- 
haustible is its study, unconsumablc the nourishment 
offered in its contents to the musical brain of entire 
generations. A more brilliant proof of the non-diminution, 
yea. of the highest increase of his creative power in the 
beginning of his old age, has never an author given to the 
world. The want of appreciation in which for many years 
after its publication it was left to neglect is explained 
partly by the dulness of contemporary artists, partly by 
the relatively higher point of culture on which it stood. 
To feel this, let the reader take in hand the fifty variations 
on Diabclli's waltz by the most renowned composers of 
Germany, which were published at the same time with 
these ; the scarcely credible abyss which we see between 
them, gives us first a correct measure of the solitary 
height on which Beethoven stood." At the third varia- 
tion, we read, " Already in the first variation the composer, 
in a heroic march, has turned the back of his theme on 
the material world ; the second plays already in the 
regions of aether, and with the third we are translated to 
yet higher spheres." Again, of variation fourteen, " To play 
this wonderful movement with that, I might say, sacer- 
dotal solemnity in which it is conceived, let the fancy of 
the plavcr bring before his mind's eye the lofty arches of 
a Gothic cathedral. " Of variation twenty, " Let the player 
strive to combine with a tenderly mystical touch (we 
might call the piece 4 The Oracle ') the greatest possible 
richness of tone, so that an effect shall be attained r< 



thirty-one:—" We might call this piece, which is alike deep 
and tender in its feeling, a reproduction of the Bach 
adagio, just as the following double-fugue is of the Handel 
allegro. If we add to these the final variation, which may 
be considered a kind of renaissance of the Haydn-Mozart 
minuet, we possess in these three variations a complete 
compendium of the history of music. Hereby our assertion 
is justified, that Beethoven's Op. 120 reflects an image of 
the entire universe of music, such as only the giant spirit 
of this greatest of all tone-poets could have concentrated 
within it, and at the same time marked with the most 
individual stamp of his genius." 

We take leave of these volumes with a feeling that we 
have done them most imperfect justice. We might have 
easily extended our notice to double its present length, 
without exhausting either the materials at our command 
or, we trust, the patience of our readers. Our object has 
been to draw the attention of musicians to a work which 
is, so far as we know, unique ; and we believe that all who 
will get the book for themselves will indorse our opinion 
as to its remarkable value. We would suggest to the 
publishers the expediency of issuing an English version 
of it. The difficulties in the way of the translator would 
no doubt be great ; but the benefit to musicians in this 
country would more than compensate for the trouble in- 
volved in bringing it out. 



MENETK1ERS, TROUBADOURS, AND 
MASTER-SINGERS. 

Richard Wagner's Der Tannha inser and Die Meister- 
singer von NUrnberg are names which are now in every- 
body's mouth, and it may therefore not be uninteresting 
to examine the origin and peculiarity of the above 
two guilds, which fill an important chapter in the 
history of music, and have in some degree helped to 
cultivate, popularise, and improve both weal and in stru- 
mental music. The menestrels, menestrieri, mcnetriers, 
ministralcs, chanterres, jongleurs, die fahrenden Spiel- 
leutc, vagrants of the mediaeval times, are, according 
to the most diligent researches, descendants from the 
Roman comedians (histriones, or pantomimi joculatores). 
They existed since the eighth century in France and 
England, Italy and Germany. Generally they performed 
secular music. The name jongleur, from the provencal 
joglar, which is again derived from the Latin Jocus, 
meant in the middle-Latin music, or musician. The 
duties of a jongleur were manifold. Besides understanding 
how to sing, to play an instrument, and to dance, he was 
expected to be also an efficient rope-dancer, an expert in 
somersaults, able to jump through hoops, and lastly, to 
imitate the singing of the birds. The jongleur was there- 
fore a person whose talents were very versatile. Some of 
our present clowns remind us of the jongleur of the Middle 
Ages. The troubadours, or minstrels, however, belong to 
a much more aristocratic grade of society. Mostly coming 
from the Provence, they occupied themselves with in- 
venting poetry, and with furnishing at the same time the 
music to it. The word troubadour is derived from the 
provencal trobar, trobaire, which means to invent. The 
troubadours were mostly of noble birth, sometimes even 
princes, and disdained to make a profession of their art 
as incompatible with the dignity of their social position. 
As some of them were not efficient in performing their 
own productions, they engaged mcnetriers and jongleurs 
for such performance, and only in such cases were these 
treated with a certain respect ; otherwise, they had to put 
ing us of the veiled registers of the organ." With one I up with very harsh treatment— they were deprived of all 
more note wc must leave the volume— that to variation | civil rights,' their children 
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and the Church sent forth its anathema against them. 
Only in France they enjoyed a little more indulgence. 
But generally these poor homeless people wandered about 
in smaller or larger numbers, men, women, and children, 
from town to town, from market-place to market-place, 
and from castle to castle. To the nobles they sang the 
romances and ballads of the troubadours, whilst the 
common people were regaled with the most equivocal 
jests, and with acrobatic feats. Generally they recited 
and sang from memory ; but it may be possible that some 
of the menctriers put their tunes down on paper. The 
instruments with which they accompanied their songs 
were the harp and the so-called /><w.m«/'j lyre; later the 
rebec, a kind of violin, with three strings, and played with 
a bow, was very popular for this purpose. During the 
1 2th and 1 3U1 century they possessed a larger number of 
instruments ; and the troubadour Quiraut dc Calanson 
(who wrote a book of instruction for menctriers) names as 
instruments the drum and kettledrum, the castagnettes, the 
symphony (called later a kind of clavicembalo), the mandora 
(a kind of mandolina with eight strings), the rota (or rocta, 
crwth, crowde) with seventeen strings, the violin, the bag- 
pipe, the lyre, and the psalterion (psaltery, a flat instru- 
ment in form of a trapezium, or triangle truncated at the 
top, strung with thirteen cords of wire, mounted on two 
bridges at the sides, and struck with a plectrum, or 
crooked stick). Another troubadour, Hertrand de Born, 
mentions horns, trumpets, and trombones. In the sub- 
joined verses wc find also the names of the following 
instruments : — 

Ge ni j«i(Iere de r-Ule ; 
Si «il la de /«*'<■ et dc /rttttU, 
Et de harp* ct de chifitomu, 
De la giqiw, de Carmanu, 
Et le taltatrt, et en U rote. 

Viile is the peasant's, or common lyre ; muse (cornamuse, 
musette) is the bag-pipe ; frestele is a kind of pan-pipe ; 
gique is considered by some to have been a kind of flute, 
but others, again, take it for an instrument with strings 
like a evther ; saltaire is the above-mentioned psaltery ; 
about the chiphonie and t'armonie nothing is known, but 
the similarity of the word chiphonie with symphony allows 
the supposition that it was either the same instrument 
as mentioned before, or an instrument which allowed the 
polyphonic treatment. The songs which were performed 
by the menctriers consisted of the following species :— 
1 st. Lais, treating of cheerful or melancholy subjects ; also 
subjects of love. 2nd. Romans d'avenlurex, or adventures 
of the vagrant knights. 3rd. Sirventes, songs of praise, or 
of reproach on certain persons or public subjects (all love 
matters excepted) ; generally the Sirventes were songs 
written by the troubadours in honour of their patrons, the 
word coming from scrvire, to serve. 4th. Pastoretles, the 
songs of shepherds. 5th. Plaintive songs (planti) on the 
death of a friend, a hero, or a beloved, &c." 6th. Tensonas, 
warlike songs. 7th. Cansos, chansos, or " mieia chanso" 
(canzonettas), dedicated solely to love and to the praise of 
God. 8th. The day-song (atoa), or dawn-song, describes 
the happiness of two lovers who complain the approaching 
morning. 9th. The evening-song, or serena, describes the 
longing of the lover for the approaching night ; and 
10th. The canson redonda, round, or ballad, which was 
used for dancing. The peculiarity of this last consists in 
the last verse of a strophe being used as the first of the 
following, so that the construction resembles the rings 
forming a chain. 

The menctriers, notwithstanding their being treated with 
contempt by their contemporaries, are still a most important 
body in the history of music and the development of the 
national song, and the sbag In general is greatly due "to 



Without them, it is highly improbable that com- 
munication between the troubadours and the common 
people could have taken place. The menctriers, as 
servants of the aristocratic troubadours, sang the people's 
songs at the courts of the nobles, and again transplanted 
the songs of the better educated troubadours into the circlo 
of the people. Besides, as the anathema of the Roman 
Catholic priesthood was launched against all secular 
songs, and the people were forbidden by the clergymen (o 
amuse themselves with even the most harmless love qir 
convivial songs, the menctriers, those poor fugitives, 
carried the son;; about with them, and worked secretly to 
keep it in the people's memory. In our nest sketch we shall 
try to describe the activity of the troubadours, minstrels, 
and minnesingers. The present chapter on the menetriers, 
or jongleurs, must be considered as a kind of introductory 
chapter. E. Paukr. 

( To be ttnttifiMttl.) 



BIRMINGHAM MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 

The festival held at Birmingham during the last week of 
August was the thirty- first held there since 1768. The 
band and chorus engaged numbered 505 executants— 
exactly the same number as that employed at Bonn For 
the late Schumann commemoration, but with smaller 
chorus and larger band. The soloists were Vldmes. 
Tictjcns, Lcmmcns-Sherrington, Albani, TrebeUi-Bettini, 
and l'atey, Messrs. Sims Reeves, Vernon Rigby, dimming^, 
Santley, and Foli ; organist, Mr. Stimpson ; conductor, 
Sir Michael Costa. 

In the absence of our usual correspondent, to whom 
a holiday was due after his "assistance" at the late 
Schumann commemoration, we cannot perhaps do better 
than call attention to the critique contributed to the 
Guardian by Professor Oakclcy, of Edinburgh. From 
Bonn to Birmingham, the Professor remarks, is indeed a 
change of scene, of climate, of people, and of manners, 
and the contrast in almost every respect is complete bet wen 
the musical festival at the quiet University town on the 
Rhine, and this English midland gathering at the capital 
of the "Black Country." * 

" And this contrast between the two places and the two countries 
is, to a certain extent, reflected in the choice of music at Knglishand 
German festivals. At the former the selection has, as has been 
often urged, a strong commercial flavour, which ha* been br no 
means less perceptible than usual this year at Birmingham. Tnose 
WOflu which have draw n and paid best in formr-r year* have for that 
reason been repeated at the morning— or most important— per- 
formances, only one morning tx-i:ig thus left free for the introduction 
of novelty or for the advancement of art." 

Thus, the first morning (Tuesday) was devoted t© a 

performance of the Elijah, for the tenth time consecutively 
since 1846. On the second morning Mr. A. S. Sullivan's 
oratorio, The Light of the World, was produced. On 
Thursday morning the Messiah was given for the thirty- 
first consecutive time since the first festival in 1768. On 
Friday there was a miscellaneous selection, including 
Spohr's cantata, " God, thou art great an " Ave Maria* 
for four voices, and a " Cantcmus Domino," by Rossini ; 
of which the first is described as less operatic in style 
than that usually associated with the " Swan of Pesaro," 
but as a piece which produced little impression ; and the 
second as by far the more interesting, and as containing 
some effective, if not very stnet , writing in eight real parts. 
The first part of the programme concluded with a splendid 
performance of Haydn's Imperial Mass, the second part 
being devoted to a selection from Israel in Egypt, some 
of the mighty choruses from which seemed more than 
ever effective, the "Horse and his jjder," bqwevfir.^i- 
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trasting strangely with Rossini's setting of the same words, 
which had been heard an hour previously. 

The argument or story of the libretto of Mr. Sullivan's 
oratorio, The Light of the World, may be thus told in 
the words of its compiler, Mr. George Grove, of the 
Crystal Palace : — 

"After a prophetic introduction taken from Isaiah (the ' evan- 
gelical prophet'), the first scene is laid at Bethlehem. The shepherds 
walch their flocks by night, when an angel appears to them, and 
tilings ' good tidings ' of the birth of the promised Saviour. They 
go to Bethlehem, reflecting on the fulfilment of tl>e prophecy con- 
cerning Christ. The Virgin Mary, in answer to their salutations, 
pours forth her gratitude to the Almighty for His favour, and they 
depart glorifying God. The rest of the scene embraces the warning 
by the angel to the parents of Jesus of Herod's design, the lament 
and consoling of Rachel in Rama, and the promise of God's blessing 
upon the child. 

"Scene II. — Nazareth.— Our Lord appears in the synagogue, and 
after reading from Isaiah, presents Himself to His listeners as the 
object of the prophecy. Upon their expressed amazement and 
incredulity, He reproaches them with their continued unbelief, and. 
goaded to rage by His numerous instance* of God's favour to those 
whom they looked upon with contempt, they drive Him out of the 
synagogue. I>cft alone with His disciples, who proclaim their 
faith in Him, He exhorts them to bear their persecutions with 
meekness, and to judge not that they be not judged, relying on 
God's unfailing justice. 

"Scene lit.— Lazarus.— Being told that Lazarus is sick. Christ 
expresses His determination to go to him. A disciple endeavours to 
dissuade Him from going again to a place where He has but lately 
escaped further persecution ; but, undeterred by this, our I^ord per- 
sists in His resolve, and the disciples, after being told plainly that 
Lazarus is dead, accompany Him. 

"Scene IV.— The Way to Jerusalem.— Although warned by a dis- 
ciple that the chief priests and scribes, alarmed at the numbers who 
believed on Him. were resolved upon His destruction, Christ pro- 
nounces His intention of going up to Jerusalem, indicating His fore- 
knowledge of the fate awaiting Him, by saying that no prophet 
could perish out of Jerusalem Men, women, and children all wel- 
come Him as a King— the Son of David— and after prophesying and 
lamenting the fate of the city, our Lord enters, amidst the triumphant 
ho&annas of the crowd. 

"Part II.— The scenes of the second part are laid entirely at 
Jerusalem. After the overture, which is intended to indicate the 
angry feelings and dissensions caused by our Lord's presence in the 
city, it opens with the discourse containing the parable of the sheep 
and the goats. The people hearing it wonder at its boldness, and 
express their belief thai 'this is the Christ." A ruler argues with 
them, and contemptuously asks if Christ shall come out of Galilee ; 
the people are still unconvinced, and Nkrodemus, striving to reason 
with him, the ruler retorts angrily. The women seeing the end is at 
hand come weeping and bewailing to Christ, who bids them not 
weep for Him, but to be of good cheer—' I have overcome the 
world,' are His last words. The chorus describe His sufferings and 
death, and the next scene opens at the sepulchre in the early morn- 
ing. The grief of Mary Magdalene is soothed by the angel, who 
tells her that Christ is risen, and, reminding her how He had fore- 
told His death and resurrection while He was yet in Galilee, 
comforts her with the words, 'God shall wipe away all tears.' The 
disciples acknowledge that Christ has risen, and that God has 
caused the light to shine in their hearts, making all things new ; 
and after an earnest exhortation from one of them to follow in their 
Master's steps and fight the good fight of faith, they glorify 
God for the triumphant close of their Lord and Master's earthly 



Professor Oakeley writes of the work as follows:— 



the most solemn part of the text is treated in the weakest 1 
— for instance, in Part II., those glorious verses— our Lord's 
words— (31 to 46 of the 25th chapter of St. Matthew), coma 
' When the Son of man shall come in His glory, ' and ending, 
' These shall go away into everlasting punishment ; but the 
righteous into life eternal.' But gladly avoiding further criticism 
of a work so disappointing, let us single out those points in it 
which are most interesting. Firstly, the instrumentation is con- 
tinually excellent, and indicates 1-eipxig training, much study, and 
much knowledge of effect. In fact, the ' colouring ' seems to be 
the best part of Mr. Sullivan's work. The solos are wanting in 
interest ; but the following choruses contain many fine points : — 
'In Rama was there a voice heard,' in which the harmonies are 
beautiful, and the whole 'treatment of the sad text excellent, 
especially the admixture with chorus of the solo ' Rachel weeping 
for her children, ' and of organ with band. More striking is the 
chorus 'He shall stand and feed," which was encored. The 
1 Nazareth ' scene is very dramatically conceived, and ends with an 
effective chorus. That, however, at the close of the next scene 
(' Lazarus') is the best chorus in the work, 'The grave cannot 
praise Thee.' The chorus of children, ' Hosanna to the Son of 
David,' which shows the composer's early ecclesiastical training, is 
another good feature in the next portion, ' The way to Jerusalem, ' 
and was encored. From this point there is not much Interest until 
the unaccompanied quartett. • Yea, though I walk through the valley 
of the shadow of death," most admirably sung by the four principal 
singers, and encored. The final chorus, ' Now is come salvation," 
is also one of the best in the work. 

"At the close of his oratorio, 
formed by all concerned, the 
executants and by audience." 

The programmes of the evening concerts are 
as again unworthy of the occasion :— 

" Two new cantatas by Italian composers resident in 
were produced, and. despite lack of originality in the 
uninteresting libriUi. seemed to please the Birmingham audiences. 
The rest of these programmes have chiefly consisted of the usual 
hackneyed selections at our concerts. The names of the two best 
composers of concert songs, which are seldom absent at similar 
occasions abroad— Schubert and Schumann— did not occur once in 
the three programmes. The standard of musical taste, both of 
those who select and those who hear, is shown by the more frequent 
occurrence of operatic music, especially that by Rossini, than of 
concert music in the miscellaneous portion of those festival concerts. 
One of the ' Rossini fragments' introduced on Wednesday, 
entitled ' Hymn of Peace," which was probably composed for a 
Paris mob to sing in the open air. and has been lately published 
in London with an adaptation fur England under the title of 
National Hymn.' is, to speak plainly, miserable trash, and would 
not be tolerated by an audience of taste. The phrase on the words 
' with success 1 is vulgar to the last degree ; and the whole piece may 
be characterised as 'street music' When it is added that the 
English words commence. ' O Lord most High, Who art God and 
Father," the horrible incongruity between text and music may be 
imagined. Had this piece been played— not sung— to the riff-raff 
outside the Town-hall, it would have been more in place than inside 
a festival concert -room. 

"The cantata produced on Tuesday evening by Sign or Schira 
(composer of the English opera .»/««<». of Nuolat di Lapyi, 
and the operetta The Earring, given in London last year, Ac) 
had a favourable reception. The work, composed for this fes- 
tival, is entitled The Lord of Burltigh. and its motto is 
Tennyson's— 

' He it but a landv-ipe-paintcr 
And a village maiden she.' 



" Such is the sublime subject which Mr. Sullivan has undertaken 
10 i|lustrate in the highest form of musical composition — that of 
oratorio. Here is a theme almost identical with that of Handel's 
Metriah, and in the text are some of the grandest passages in 
the New Testament — a theme which has very rarely been ap- 
proached by the greatest musicians. It will readily be under- 
stood dial success in giving adequate musical expression to so 
tremendous a subject would place the composer on the highest 
pinnacle of fame. If, then, the young composer has failed in his 
most ambitious or audacious (as some have said) attempt to grasp 
and depict musically the I <fe of Christ on earth, our readers will 
not be surprised. It would be an ungrateful task to mention in 
detail the instances of failure throughout the work in rising to 
the dignity of the subject, a re tlisauoo of which never seems to 
bo approximated. Suffice it to say. that, u was to be 



"The words are by Mr. Desmond L. Ryan, and the following is 
the argument : — 

"The scene is laid in a rural village in harvest time, where the 
villagers are discovered making ready for the celebration of the 
marriage of Marian, the village belle, with Cecil, the young land- 
scape-painter. Under this disguise. Cecil. Lord of Burleigh, has 
left his home to woo the rustic lieauty. and his absence being pro- 
longed and unexplained, his steward. Trueman. sets out in search 
of him. For three days the expedition has been fruitless, until he 
comes face to face with the object of his quest ; failing, however, to 
recognise his master in the poorly clad artist, Trueman is sent away 
upon his useless errand, and the marriage ceremony then takes 
place : the sonorous voices of the priests, and swelling tones of the 
organ, rising above the mingled streams of the rustic procession, 
the merry voices of the villagers, and the dances with the rura 
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accompaniment of pipe and tambor. The wedding festivities con- 
cluded, the artist and his bride set out with the avowed object of 
seeking their fortunes, joined by Constance, who has begged hard 
10 be allowed to unite her destiny with that of her old playmate. 
When some distance upon their journey, foot-weary and worn, they 
come upon a lordly mansion, standing m stately grounds. Marian 
clings to Cecil in amazement as they pass unrestrained through the 
gates : but Cecil has flung off his disguise, secure in the knowledge 
that Marian loves him for himself and not for his wealth, and de- 
clares before his assembled retainers th.n Marian is his wife, and 
accordingly Lady Burleigh. An interval elapses, during which 
Cecil and Marian had lived happily together ; but the free spirit 
of the rustic maiden has so suffered from its restraint that a deatltly 
languor has settled upon her. Keeling her end approaching, 
Marian tearfully takes leave of her adored husband and her 
faithful companion Constance, and, as she expires, the voices of 
angels are heard singing in joyful accents as they bear her to her 
eternal home" 

Signor Schira's music is spoken of as often catching 
and tuneful, and as showing much knowledge of vocali- 
sation, if not of vocal scoring. But it is deficient in 
originality, and the orchestration is noisy and often inar- 
tistic ; and it must be added that the selection of the 
work neither does credit to those who arrange these 
festival programmes, nor justice to musicians who have 
shown far greater ability than the Italian composer of 
The Lord of Burleigh. In the second part of this 
concert two great overtures were superbly played — Beet- 
hoven's Leonora, No. 3, and Chcrubini's Anacreon. 

The second concert opened with Beethoven's symphony 
in c minor, which was performed with great precision, 
fire, and brilliancy, but without very much enthusiasm on 
the part of band or conductor. It is satisfactory to learn 
that the applause at the end of the finest music introduced 
at these concerts was general, loud, and long. A symphony 
by another great master at each of the other two concerts 
would evidently have been acceptable. The only novelty 
in this programme— with the exception of the so-called 
" National Hymn" mentioned above— was Mr. Macfarren's 
well written overture to St. John the Baptist, in which 
there is good sterling musical thought, although the 
connection between the music and its subject is not 
apparent. 

The first part of the third concert was taken up with the 
^performance of Signor Randegger's dramatic cantata, 
Fridolin, or The Message to the Forge — an attractive 
subject to a country of ironmasters and miners. The 
libretto, by Mdme. Rudersdoiff, is founded on Schiller's 
ballad, " Der Gang nach dem Eiscnhammer." The period 
of the action is supposed to be about the year 1400. The 
dramatis persona are Waldemar, Count of Savcrne ; 
Eglantine, his Countess ; Fridolin, her page ; Hubert, 
squire to the Count, with huntsmen, handmaidens to the 
Countess, peasants, and smiths. The argument is thus 
given in the preface to the pianoforte score of the work : — 

" Fridolin and Hubert are in the service of the Count of Saverne. 
Hubert, aspiring to win the affections of his beautiful mistress, con- 
ceives a violent hatred of Fridolin, whom he regards as an obstacle in 
his path Taking advantage of Fridolin' s loyal devotion to the 
Countess, Hubert excites the jealousy of the Count, and prompts a 
stern revenge. The Count forthwith writes to some mechanic 
serfs, ordering that whoever comes asking a certain question shall 
be at once thrown into their furnace. r'ridolin, innocent of wrong 
and unconscious of danger, receives the ' message to the forge ;' 
but, ere setting out. he waits upon his mistress for such commands 
as she might have to give. The Countess desires htm to enter the 
chapel he would pass on his way, and offer up a prayer for her. 
Fridolin obeys, and thus saves his own life ; but vengeance over- 
takes the traitor, Hubert, who. going to the forge to learn whether 
the plot has succeeded, himself asks the fatal question. ' Is obeyed 
your lord's command ?' and himself becomes the victim Fridolin 
subsequently appears, and is about to perish likewise, when the 
Count and Countess, between whom explanations have taken place, 
arrive on the scene, to preserve the innocent and to learn lac We of 



Signor Randegger's music is pronounced to be generally 
clever, spirited, and effective, but wanting in originality, 
and seldom rising above a certain level, say that of 
Offenbach. Signor Randegger, who conducted his work, 
was loudly cheered on leaving the platform. In the 
second part were the overtures to Guillaume Tell and 
Ruy Bias, both finely played. The vocal selections were 
operatic, with the exception of a song by Franz Abt, 
" Cute Nacht f a setting for three voices of Tennyson's 
" Break, break," by a local composer ; and a new setting, 
by H.S.Oakelcy.of the Laureate's sad and mysterious song 
in The Princess, u Tears, idle tears," which, with the few 
lines preceding it set as recitative (" Then she, ' let some 
one sing to us'"), was sung by Mile. Tietjens with the 
utmost fervour and splendour of voice. 

An unusually grand performance of Judas Maccabeus, 
followed by "God save the yuecn," brought the festival 
to a right royal termination. 

This thirty-first Birmingham Festival appears then to 
have maintained its great reputation as regards per- 
formance of the music introduced at it. The orchestra 
and chorus were as fine as ever — the latter seemed even 
fresher and more efficient than on previous occasions, and 
the choral portion of the new works had been well 
rehearsed, and was well acquired. And the meeting 
having been more than ever successful from a financial 
point of view, the first object— that of aiding the " Charity " 
—has been attained in a manner unprecedented. As 
regards the advancement of musical art, or introduction 
of great works, these festivals are less remarkable— firstly, 
in consequence of the continual repetition of the same 
well-known master-pieces ; secondly, on account of the 
standard of the new works introduced— a standard which 
is not, as will be gathered from the above remarks, suf- 
ficiently high for such grand and important occasions. 
The speciality of the week's festival was the visit, as guest 
of Lord Shrewsbury, the President, of his Royal Highness 
the Ouke of Edinburgh, who honoured the performances 
on Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday with his presence ; 
thus giving more than nominal Royal patronage to these 
meetings, and causing interest in them to be wider and 
more general His Royal Highness was received with the 
utmost enthusiasm, and it is thought possible that he may 
re-visit the next festival as its President. 



HEREFORD MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 

The annual festival of the cathedral choirs of Gloucester, 
Hereford, and Worcester, which have now for 1 50 years 
met together in one of the above-named cities since 1724, 
was held, for the fifty-first time at Hereford, during the 
second week of last month. The chorus was selected 
from the choirs or choral societies of Gloucester, Here- 
ford, Worcester, Bristol, Bradford, and London. The 
band, which seemed small after that at Bonn and at 
Birmingham, consisted of sixty-two instrumentalists. The 
soloists were Mmes. Tietjens, Edith Wynne, Bartkowska, 
Trcbelli-Bcttini, and Enriqucz ; Messrs. W. H. Cum- 
mings, Montcm Smith, E. Lloyd, Santlcy, and Agnesi. 
Ex officio, the organ is taken at Hereford by the organist 
of Worcester, Mr. Done; the pianoforte, by the organist 
of Gloucester, Dr. Wesley ; and the contluctorship, by the 
organist of Hereford, Mr. G. Townshend Smith, who also 
acts as secretary to the festival committee, and discharged 
his arduous double duties with accustomed real and 
ability ; and who, in the latter capacity, seems, as usual, to 
have earned general praise. 

The works which came to a hearing in the cathedral 
included Handel's Missiah a selection from 7e6hthah 
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(with Mr. A. S. Sullivan's additional accompaniments), 
and his " Chandos" anthem No. 9 ; Mendelssohn's Elijah 
and St. Paul; Rossini's Stabat Mater ; Spohr*s cantata, 
The Christian's Prayer, and two movements from his 
symphony, " The Consecration of Sound ; " and a new I 
oratorio, entitled Hagar, composed by Professor the Rev. 
Sir Frederick A. Gore Ouseley, Bart. 

The " book * of Professor Ousclcy's oratorio — the only 
novelty of the festival week— was prepared by the Rev. 
J. R. Gleig Taylor. The argument prefixed to the printed 
score (Novello, Ewer, and Co.) is as follows : — 

" Part I. — After the overture, the history of Hagar U introduced 
by the well-known hymn, 'Jerusalem 011 High,' in which allusion 
is made to that which St. Paul declares to lie the spiritual reality 
owed forth by the facts related in Genesis concerning Abraham's 
sons. ' which things are an allegory ; for these are the two 
nants : the one from the Mount Sinai, which genderclh to 
bondage, which is Hagar (for this Hagar is Mount Sinai in Arabia), 
and answercth to Jerusalem which now is, and is in bondage with 
her children. But Jerusalem which is above is free, which is the 
mother of us all.' The narrative then proceeds with the appearance 
of God to Abram, and the Divine promise that his seed should be 
as the stars of heaven for multitude. Sarah laments her childless- 
ness, and. seeing that she is despised by her servant Hagar, deals 
hardly with her, so that she flees from her face. Hagar wanders 
into the wilderness, and the Angel of the Lord appears to her as she 
sits by a fountain of water, and bids her return to her mistress, at 
the same time promising that she shall bear a son, whose name 
should be called Ishntael ('God hath heard *). 

" Part a. — Thirteen years after the birth of Ishmael, God appears 
again to Abram, renews the covenant, and changes his name to 
Abraham ('father of a multitude'). Sarai's name is also changed 
to Sarah (princess). God establishes His covenant with Isaac. 
Abraham beseeches God on behalf of Ishmael, and is assured that 
he is blessed. Isaac is bom. After a time Sarah sees Ishmael 
mocking, and demands of Abraham that the bondwoman and her 
son shall be cast out. Abraham is grieved because of Ishmael his 
son, but God bids him do as Sarah has said ; so he sends Hagar 
and the lad away. They go ' astray in the wilderness : hungry and 
thirsty, their souls faint in them.' Ishmael calls upon God, who 
hears the voice of the lad. and sends His Angel to succour them. 
The Angel addresses Hagar by name. and. bidding her raise her 
son from the ground, tells her not to fear, for (Jod will make him a 
great nation. Hagar' s eves are opened by God, and she sees a well 
of water. She blesses God, and her song is echoed in the con- 
cluding chorus." 

The work has been thus described and commented 
upon in the Guardian by Professor Oakclcy : — 

" The oratorio consists of thirty-three numbers. Its first part 
gives the history of Abraham ' up to the first expulsion of Hagar, 
and its second part describes the birth of Ishmael, the expulsion of 
Hagar and her son, and her deliverance by the Angel. It ends 



with the grateful songs and prayers of Hagar, and with choruses of 
praise.' It has been said that here is a U-irrcn subject, and that the 
story is somewhat dull ; that it is a mere episode in the life of 



Abraham, with the single dramatic incident of Hagar and Ishmael 
being miraculously supplied with water when thirsting in the 
desert ; that the choice of subject was hardly judicious, the more so 
inasmuch as in the shape it assumes ffiig.tr appears rather in the 
light of a sacred musical cantata than in that of a sacred oratorio 
proper. Whether these views are correct or not. it may be assumed 
that the composer has been shackled by ht» librttto, and if the work 
is wanting in dramatic interest, contrast, and variety, as has liecn 
generally staled, the subject and the " book 1 arc the causes. Pro- 
ceeding, however, to the musical portion of the work, it may lie at 
once said that the choral portion of it is far the finer, the solos, as a 
whole, l«"ing somewhat deficient in interest. The overture, in the 
key of k minor, consists of an introductory ' Maestoso pomposo ' 
ending on the dominant, and leading to an 'allegTo ' in same key, 
the first subject of which is in the fine chorus, No. 26. 1 They went 
astray;' and the second theme, in the relative major, is the 
melodious tenor solo. No i S , - Walk before Me.' Both subjects 
are well treated, and the overture form is well adhered to. the second 
theme appearing subsequently in the tonic major, in which' the 
piece closes. This orchestral prelude contains genuine good music, 
and at once excites interest in what is to follow— viz., No. 2, an 
effective setting of the, chorale, 'Jerusalem on high' (of which an 

"ywuu A. and M.. No. > ' 
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is excellent. The first verse is in 
the second in unison, and the hut harmony again. The first 
No. 3, is for tenor, ' Fear not : I am thy shield.' with effective cello 
and flute accompaniment, but somewhat suffering in dignity from 
its triple measure, the slightest hurrying of which would cause 
perilous approximation to music anything but sacred. Then comes 
the first chorus. No. 4, when Sir Frederick is chcx lui again, ' His 
seed shall endure,' followed by a bright and excellent fugue, ' It 
shall l>e established,' one of the best items in the work. This is 
written with a breadth and freedom of style, and has a sustained 
interest, rarely to be found in English composers of the present day, 
many of whom, unable to write with perfect ease and fluency in the 
fugue style, abuse it as dry and pedantic, and take refuge altogether 
in strange and unusual orchestral colouring— an art. beautiful and 
interesting as it is, which has been of late somewhat too much 
attended to — often to hide poverty of musical thought The con- 
trapuntal devices of ' inversion,' 'strelto,' &c, occur in the chorus 
under notice ; and the climax and pause on the high A, just before 
the end. is unusually fine. Tt»e fittitate accompaniment, too, of 
the strings is remarkably effective against the ItgaU of the voice part. 
No. 6 is a contralto solo in A minor, ' How long wilt Thou forget 
me?' No. 7 a chorus, 'Trust ye in the Lord,' in six-eight time, 
and again 'perilous.' The oth No. is a bass solo, ' I will lift up 
mine eyes,' with a Mendelssohnian accompaniment, in which the 
oboe— evidently a favourite instrument with Sir Frederick— takes 
prominent part, which solo is answered by a short chorus, ' The 
Lord preserve thygoing out.' Then comes No. 10, the first air for 
Hagar. • Unto Thee lift I up mine eyes ' (suggesting a sort ot 
tautology on the part of the librettist, who had used the same words 
in the preceding No.), which, especially as an aria d'tntrala, is 
weak. The next short chorus. ' Her soul is filled. No. 1 1, has 
throughout an effective independent bass of semiquavers. No. 13 is a 
tuneful solo in G major and three-four time, ' The Lord hath heard 
thine affliction.' The next. No. 13, is a fine chorus, 'The Angel of 
the Lord,' the onlv exception that can be taken to which is its 
opening phrase, which is somewhat undignified. A fine fugue 
follows on the same subject, against which another is introduced 
with masterly skill ; and here Sir Frederick is at home again, intro- 
ducing 'inversion.' &c, and giving us an admirable specimen of the 
form of choral writing, in which he so excels. 

This closes the first part of the work. The second division 
com men ces with a soft and flowing instrumental ' Introduction.' 
in E flat, in the style of Gluck or Haydn, with some nice orchestral 
colouring. This leads to a recitative, and the air. No. 15, for 
tenor, which is indicated in the overture, • Walk before Me — full 
of musicianly feeling. No. 16 is a chorus, ' The lot is fallen unto 
mc* with a good r swing'and melodious flow in it ; No. 17, a 
recitative showing forth the change of name to Sarai ; and No. 18 
is another fine chorus, 'Praise the Lord,' with an admirable fugue 
with 'inversion' and 'stretto,' 4c, interrupted effectively by a solo 
quartet!, at 'The mercy of the Lord,' and ending with vigour and 
power. The solo for Abraham, No. 19, 'Oh that Ishmael might 
live,' is full of religious feeling, and is one of the best in the work ; 
and the following chorus. No. 20, ' Behold ! the Lord hath blessed 
him,' is another tine composition. The 'trio a canone,' 'Hcmaketh 
the barren woman to keep house'— the only concerted piece for solo 
voices— is for three equal voices, and is, in its way. the gem of the 
work. The orchestral accompaniment here is well managed, and is 
occasionally novel. The trio was sung by three tenors. No. 34 is 
also one of the best solos, 'Cast out this bondwoman.' for con- 
tralto, in D minor. It is Handelian— sometimes like Bach — in style, 
and is full of talent. The tenor solo. No. 35. ' Let it not be 
grievous,' leads to the chorus foreshadowed in the overture, here in 
f minor, No. a6, 'They went astray,' ending on the dominant, and 
thus ushering in No. 97. in A flat. 'O God. Thou art my God.' a 
solo for soprano, with admirable accompaniment, which by most 
persons will be considered the best of the airs in the work. Nos. 
38, ' Hagar in the wilderness,' and 29, ' Hagar ! what aileth thee?' 
for sopraro, and No. 30, 'And God opened her eyes.' reci- 
tative for tenor, lead to a very fine chorus, ' He tumeth the 
wilderness into a standing water,' with another admirable fugue, 
perhaps the best, at ' Ho, every one that thirsteth. ' The next No. 
is a iravura air for Hagar. 'The Lord hath not cast out my prayer,' 
somewhat unnecessarily exacting and difficult to sing (even to the 
great soprano who undertook it on this occasion), and next to im- 
possible to ordinary singers. The final No. 33. "O sing praises,' is 
again an instance of the composer's skill in writing polyphonic 
music. The concluding fugue is in the great Church style, and 
makes a worthy conclusion 1 > a work which, though allowed on all 
hands to be unequal, and to be cramped by an uninteresting story, 
contains points of which Oxford and Hereford may be respectively 
prcaid— for Professor and Precentor. 
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by hit many musical friend* present. The performance was excel- 
lent ; and the soloists, Mile. Tietjens, Edith Wynne, Trebelli- 
Bettini. Mr. Cummings, and Mr. Santley, admirably sanR the 
music entrusted to them, and gained the entire approval of the 
composer, who expressed to them individually his cordial thanks." 

The programmes of the two evening miscellaneous 
concerts— at one of which, however, Beethoven's symphony 
in c minor was heard— call for no comment. A supple- 
mentary concert of chamber music, at which quartetts 
by Haydn (Op. 77, No. 1 in O major), Mendelssohn 
(Op. 13, in A minor), and Beethoven (No. 1 in f major) 
were admirably executed by Messrs. Sainton, Ralph, 
R. Blagrovc, and Pettit, and songs contributed by Miss 
Edith Wynne and Mr. Montcm Smith, brought the 
musical operations of the week to a successful termina- 
tion. 



Jforngn Corrtsfpon&tnff. 



MUSIC IN NORTH GERMANY. 

(PROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. ) 

Leipzig, September ; 1873. 

THE summer months just gone by do not offer the slightest 
material for reports on concerts and the opera. We have 
nothing worth mentioning to speak of as regards musical 
events in North Germany during that time, and make use 
of the room kindly allowed to us in this paper to-day, as 
on former occasions, for contributions to the history of 
musical literature of our time, by speaking of works of 
masters whose merit we believe to be unknown, or at all 
events not sufficiently known, abroad. Repeatedly we 
have expressed our opinion, that it is impossible to become 
acquainted with musical master-works from a critique, 
however comprehensive its nature may be. The inten- 
tion we have in view is to draw the attention of our 
readers to some masters and their compositions, that 
they may make themselves acquainted with works whose 
contents will richly repay the trouble of studying them. 

The master of whom we will speak to-day is Julius 
Rietz. For a great number of years his name has been 
highly famed ; his eminent achievements in the different 
fields of his art are known and appreciated everywhere. 
The high places of honour which he has occupied Hiaving 
been director of the Gcwandhaus Concerts in Leipzig 
from 1848 to i860, and since then first Hofkapcllmeister 
in Dresden), arc, so to speak, proofs of the confidence 
musical Germany reposes in him. Indeed, he must be a 
high priest of art if we consider that he was chosen in 
Leipzig as successor to Mendelssohn, in Dresden as 
successor to Carl Maria von Weber ; that the Leipzig 
University distinguished him on the day of joy and 
honour of the German nation, we may say of the whole 
educated world, on the centenary festival of Schiller's 
birthday, by bestowing on htm the diploma of honour as 
Doctor. Further, the Berlin Academy counts him with 
pride among its members ; German and other kings have 
decorated him with orders ; his works arc an ornament to 
our concerts, and his songs and choruses live in the hearts 
of the people. If the compositions of this master are not 
known to their full extent outside Germany, we must 
before all account for it by some of these works— choruses 
for male voices, songs, sacred works, &c. — being composed 
to German words. There are, even at the present moment, 
a great number of the most charming vocal compositions 
by Beethoven, Mozart, Weber, Schumann, and others, 
exclusively sung in Germany. Grand and enective as thq 



choruses " Dithyrambe," " Altdeutscher Schlachtgesang," 
lovely and tender as the songs " Elfe," " Du bist die 
Ruh," full of devotion and feeling as the sacred songs of 
Rietz are, we will leave them for the present, and will take 
from the large number of excellent master-works of this 
author only four great instrumental compositions, in 
which the whole individuality of Rietz in its noble man 
hood, its soft sensibility, its true German heartiness, but 
also in its telling earnestness and powerful strength, 
shows itself. These are the three overtures— Op. 7, 
Op. 18, and Op. 53, and the third symphony for full 
orchestra, Op. 31, in K fiat major. 

The overture Op. 7 is simply called " Concert 
Overture ; " but for many years we find this work on 
numberless concert programmes, under the title " Festival 
Overture," and indeed wc must approve of this name as 
being the better of the two. There is hardly another 
work of our time which, owing to the devotional and 
solemnly joyous festival mood it possesses, would be 
more suitable for the opening of a musical festival than 
the overture mentioned. How often have our great music 
festivals, the newly-beginning series of concerts of our 
best concert-institutes, been opened by this beautiful 
work ; and how often, for many years to come, will this 
be done again ! We think it perfectly superfluous to add 
anything to the praise of this wonderful overture ; but we 
cannot help saying that if Rietz had written nothing 
besides this work, this composition by itself would be 
quite sufficient to have secured for its author an ever- 
lasting memorial among the instrumental composers of 
the classical period, and to have crowned the name of the 
master with the highest fame. 

The second of the overtures mentioned is called 
" Lustspiel Overture." Fine raillery, charming humour, 
surprising and genial invention, arc the ingredients which 
exercise an electric effect on the hearers. There is nothing 
artificial in it. Everything sparkles in fresh, cheerful, and 
joyous humour, free and natural, the happy creation of 
a highly-gifted master. 

The third symphony in E flat commences with a 
broadly laid out movement, Allegro moderate ma con 
fuoco. Full of noble, great, and earnest ideas, everything 
develops itself from an inner necessity to a creation fuD 
of life, which charms us by its clearness and beauty to the 
last note. It is followed by a very original scherzo 
(o minor), whose principal movement possesses a wonder- 
fully warm, southerly colour. Wc fancy we hear the 
sounds of an ideal fandango ; lovely forms group them- 
selves to a character dance, which, in its manifold changes 
surprises us every time by new and ingenious combina- 
tions. The Andante sostenuto, the third movement, 
breathes the purest tenderness, full of love-charmed de- 
votion and sweet fanciful grace. After that follows the 
finale. Allegro di motto, full of a pure, beautiful joyous, 
delightful happiness, in which mood the work finishes. 

About the overture Op. 53^wc can express ourselves 
very concisely. Wc have already given our opinion of 
the' work when it was first performed in Leipzig last 
winter. To-day, having the newly-published score of the 
work before us, wc can only confirm the elevating im- 
pression the piece made upon us when performed, and arc 
convinced that, like the other instrumental compositions 
of Rietz. it will remain a lasting stock piece of all concert- 
institutes. 

If our remarks to-day should encourage and induce the 
leaders of English concert-institutes to frequent per- 
formances of orchestral compositions by Julius Rietz, they 
will doubtless earn the thanks of the educated public in 
England, and will enrich their concert programmes in a 
valuable manner. 
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MUSIC IN VIENNA. 
(FROM our special correspondent.) 

Vienna, Sept. \zth, 1875. 
The Vienna Exhibition is now in its zenith. September is 
the best month for travellers ; the horrible heat has ceased, 
and the cholera, though never so intense as it was 
rumoured, is on its decline. Nevertheless the number of 
visitors, which has seldom reached the expected height, 
will not increase ; the result of the present month is 
therefore the more anxiously looked for. In any case the 
deficit of the gigantic enterprise will be enormous— a 
warning for every country. I have still to complete the 
list of the different instruments exhibited. There arc the 
pianos by Rich. Lipp (Stuttgart), Gebauer (Alsfcld) ; the 
cottages of Henry A. Ivory and Co. (London) ; the grand 
piano by Malcki (Warsaw) . the piano and pianinos by 
Hornung and Mollcr (Copenhagen). The instrument by 
C. M. Schrocder ( Petersburg), a grand with crossed 
strings, was much admired, likewise the richly ornamented 
grand piano by Emil Streicher (Vienna). Aug. Wolff, 
chief of the house Pleyel and Wolff (Paris), has exhibited 
a well-constructed transpositor ; Erard, Herz, Pleyel and 
Wolff have been Mors de contours. The show of organs 
was augmented by a work of Gebriider Walter (Guhrau, in 
Prussian Silesia). Harmoniums were also exhibited by 
Alexandre (Paris), Giuseppe Mola (Turin), and Esicyand 
Co. (North America). Erard has sent two very valuable 
harps ; Antonio Roncali (Italy), a melograph (musical 
stenograph) ; Caldera and Brossa (Turin), a melopiano 
(piano with tremolo mechanism) ; Lechleitner (Insbruck), 
a so-called pansymphonion, a combination of pianoforte, 
harmonium, and organ ; L. Uhlmann (Vienna), a Glocken- 
spiel (chime) with a key-board ; Stowasscr (Vienna), a 
lyra or Stahlplattcnspicl. The exhibition of violins has 
been poor ; 1 have only to add to the formerly mentioned 
firms Grimm (Berlin) and Sylvestre (Lyons), with a whole 
quartett. Th. Hebcricin (Markneukirchen) sends violins, 
imitations of old celebrated masters. J. B. Vuillaumc 
(Paris) did not exhibit, but his brother in Belgium did. 
The instrument factory of Jer6me Thibouville (Mirecourt, 
in France) was well represented by a rich collection of 
different instruments. The best piano and violin strings 
were furnished by Martin Miller (Vienna), Ruffini 
(Naples), Pohlmann (Nurenberg), and the village of Mark- 
neukirchen. The brass wind-instruments were again 
added to, with new inventions by the celebrated V. 
F. Czerveny (Kflniggratz) ; Pclitti (Milan), Santucci 
(Verona), Schmidt (Coin), Glass (Berlin), arc also well 
worthy to be mentioned ; likewise the wind-instruments by 
MoUcnhaucr (Fulda), P. Goumas and Co. (France), and 
Romero (Spain). The collection of zithcrn was augmented 
by Aarhusen (Russia) on a new system, and F. Schwarzer 
(Washington). The village of Stcyer, in Austria, is well 
known to export yearly many thousands of mouth-har- 
monicas and tambourines ; likewise the manufactory of 
keyed harmonicas by Bauer, and by Grotz (Vienna), and 
the musical boxes of different kinds by Rcbicek (Prague) 
Mentioning still the great hackbrctt (cymbal) by Schunda 
(Pcsth), and the never-surpassed Turkish cinellcn and 



The Opera, though always well visited, was never so full 
as this year. It is quite a favour to receive a ticket at 
double price, second hand. It makes no difference if there 
is a classic or modern opera or a ballet ; the strangers arc 
sure to find a fine and well-ventilated house, an excellent 
orchestra, and a brilliant mise-en-scene ,- and if the singers 
arc good, so much the better. Herr Betz, from Berlin, 
has finished his gastspiel, singing all in all eight times 
(Hans Sachs, Don Alfonso, Telramund, Nelusco, Tell, 
Wolfram), with the same decided success as in former 
years. Another gast, Frl. Brandt, likewise from Berlin, 
came back for a few representations. Of our regular 
singers, Frl. Dillncr sang for the first time the rdlc of 
Eva (Meistersinger), and Pamina, both to the satisfaction 
of the house. The ballet also, wanting a first dancer, 
took refuge in gastspiclcn ; after Frl. Claudine Couqui, 
from Milan, the friends of the ballet are now enraptured 
with the representations of FrL Fiorctti, first ballerina of 
the great Opera in Paris. She is young and of a fine 
figure, two things which were long missed in the ranks of 
our ballet, and as she understands how to unite taste and 
art, she could not fail, coldly as she was first received, to 
nrlamc rapidly young and old. The programme of the 
operas, given from the 1 2th August to the 1 2th September, 
is the following:— Lohengrin (twice), Romeo, Don Sebas- 
tian, Afrikanerin (twice), Armida, Meistersinger (twice), 
Don Juan, Tell, Faust (twice), Tannkauser, Norma, 
Troubadour, Riensi, Jiidin, Euryanthe, Zauberfiote. 



Chinese tamtams, and the diapason by Israilcff (Rostow, fame of William Horsley. 



CorresfponBrnrt. 



To Uu Editor of The Monthly Musical 

Sir.— Since you have observed that your columns are open to a 
reply to the question, "Whether Mr. horsley published any work 
on the theory of music ? " permit me, if no more fitting reply it 
obtained from any one of your correspondents, to answer, " Yes.'* 

It was 1 derny-ociavo of about one hundred pages. I speak from 
memory, not having seen the work since 1 gave it ■ reading some 
years ago. However. I can safely say. that having, like most 
youngsters who can remember the gradual introduction into musical 
society of the glees of a generation ago. a profound reverence for 
the man. the features remembered will be found substantially cor- 
rect. The book consisted of a few pages devoted to chords and 
figured-boss. The author satirised the nomenclatures of intervals 
extending beyond the octave, giving an example of a chord mailt 
up of everv conceivable interval. His derision, though contravening 
the dream' of Beethoven, to aptly expressed in the words of the 
poet l'opc— 

" All discord, harmony not understood, " 

yet found considerable favour with many talented musicians, as well 
as with the public generally. He wrote with a " broad nib," but is 
bv no means to be classed with those tonic writers representing 
wbat might be termed the ••sign-painting" school One piece of 
advice he administers which is simply invaluable to aspirants in the 
direction of musical composition. It is to this effect : — "Set to it 
that you exhaust the btnutiful tffeets occasioned by your theme i* one 
key before you modulate to another. " He might have added : — " See 
to it that vou pursue the same course with respect to time." But 
this is entering upon a field too wide for a communication in reply 
to a question, and although feeling very strongly upon this point, I 
ill refrain from doing more than adding ray mite of laurel to the 



Yours 



in Russia), I take leave of the instruments and, as my 
next report, have only to say a few words about the 
exhibited printed music. The list of the English exhibitors 
who received medals is as follows : — G. Augcncr and Co. 
(printed music, with Patter's complete edition of the 
classics), Verdienst Med. ; T. Kirkman and Son (pianos), 
Fortschritts Med. ; H. A. Ivory and Co. (pianos), Aner- 
kennungs Dip.; R> L. Whitehead (Felt for Pianos), 
Fortschritts Med. 



Srju. 23, 1873. 



very truly, 
Ueokge 



Tolhurst. 



To the Editor ef THE MONTHLY MUSICAL RECORD. 

20 Sift. 1873. 

Sir. — In your reply to " Musical Tyro " in your August number, 
you say that " Kiesewetter's work is not. so far a* we are aware, to 
be had in English." If the reference is to Kiesewetter's History of 
Music. I beg to inform you that a translation by Robert 
Newbytni848. Yours faithfully. 

G. A. C. 
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Dai Rkeingold. By Richakd Wagner. 
Schott & Co. 



Full Score. London 



In our number for May last we spoke in some detail of this remark- 
able work, the " Preliminary Evening. " as our readers will remember, 
to the great drama which Wagner, we believe, considers par 
excellence the art-work of his life. In that notice we inci " 
mentioned the difficulties under which we lay in form 



the second scene, the glittering pinnacles of the Walhalla are seen, 
and one of the most charming passages of the whole work is given 
out by the whole mass of brass piano, the effect is doubly im- 
pressive from its having been so long held in reserve. The music for 
the giants, again, is scored with great felicity. Kven without the 
stage, one can almost imagine from the coarse and heavy instru- 
mentation, in which the drums play an important part, that one 
hears the clumsy tread of Fasolt and Kafner. and sees them 
approach, with their massive clubs in their hands. The music of 
the third scene we confess we do not much care for simply as music, 
dentally though probably at performance it might impress us differently ; 
a just but here, too, the treatment of the orchestra is simply masterly, 



It is in this scene that the eighteen anvils come into play; and 
there can be no doubt that in certain passages there would be an 
overwhelming din. But this is not long sustained, and the weird, 
unearthly tones produced in many parts of this scene are most 
striking. As one instance, we may mention the point where 
Alberich puts on the •• Tamhelm." A most curious and vague har- 



divided into twenty distinct parts, and the six harps, es 
also an independent part, move about in a web of 
crossing arpeggios, while the melody is given to the brass instru- 
ments in unison. It is all but impossible for the most expert score- 
reader to realise with the mind s ear the full effect of this com- 
bination ; but it seems 10 us to be wonderfully appropriate to the 



estimate of the music from the pianoforte score. The publication 
of the orchestral score, which now lies before us, affords us an 
opportunity to return to the work, and to look at it from another 
point of view. 

Those who are acquainted with Wagner's music, whether favour- 
ably disposed towards it or otherwise, will we think, agree with 

us that as a master of instrumentation he is unequalled by any monic progression is given to four horns all mm If J -so far as we 
1 ; and his previous reputation in this respect is fully are aware, a perfectly new effect. We have only room to specify 
I by the score of the Rketngold. We cannot but think it, one more passage - the conclusion of the work, in which the god? 
however, a mistake (with all deference to the composer's judgment cross the rainbow -bridge to the Walhalla. Here the same means 
we would say it) that Wagner should have laid out his work for J which Wagner had previously adopted in Tristan, of producing a 
such an enormous orchestra as to render its performance under full harmony by the subdivision of the string parts, is carried even 
ordinary conditions simply impossible. For any average operatic further than in that work. The stringed band is in 
orchestra at least twenty extra performers (some, too, on instru- 
ments not always to be met with I would have to be engaged in 
order to do justice to tbe music. As a curiosity which in its way is, 
we think, perfectly unique, we will copy the list of instruments 
given at the beginning of the score. It is as follows : — 16 first and 
16 second violins, ta violas, ia violoncellos, 6 double-basses, 3 
flutes, 1 piccolo, 3 oboes. 1 corno-inglese, 3 clarinets, 1 bass-clari- 
net. 3 bassoons, 8 horns (four of whom alternately play tenor and 
bass tubas instead of the first-named instruments). 1 contrabass- 
3 trumpets, t bass-trumpet, 3 trombones, 1 contrabass-trom- 
3 pairs of kettle-drums, 1 triangle, 1 pair of cymbals, 1 big 
1 tamtam. 6 harps. Besides this a seventh harp on the 
stage, and t8 anvils of different sites, also on the stage. 

It will be seen at once from this enumeration that the occasions 
on which the Rheingold can be adequately performed must neces- 
sarily be few and far between. Compared with such a list as this, 
the fullest scores of Beethoven. Mendelssohn or Schumann seem 
thin. We cannot help thinking it a pity, for the sake of Wagner s 
own popularity, that he should not have scored his work for a more 
generally available orchestra, especially as he has so conclusively 
proved in his score of the Metstersinger his ability to produce the 
finest effects without having recourse to more than ordinary means. 
A composer's popularity, other things being equal, will largely 
depend on the frequency with which he is heard ; and if he de- 
liberately writes music which it is impossible to perform, unless 
ler exceptional conditions, it appears to us that he has only 



of 



the 

it 



scene it accompanies. 

We will only add in conclusion that while the score 
Rheingold is one of the most interesting we have ever 
presents less difficulty to the reader than that of Tristan, which, as 
those who have seen it will know, is probably the 
read which is to be found in the whole range of musical 



The Organ } Hints on its Construction, Purchase, and Preservation^ 
By William Shepheri>son, M.C.O. London : Reeves & 
Turner. 

A sensible and practical Utile pamphlet, which, if not containing 
much that is absolutely new, at least reminds its readers of many 
important points too frequently overlooked. The only thing we 
regret is that the work should appear, probably undesignedly, to 
have too much the character of a pull of one particular firm of 
well-known and excellent provincial organ-builders, 
tainly do not stand in need of such an advertisement. 



But this, of course, is a matter in which Wagner Is the best judge 
of his own views and requirements. We have made the above 
remarks in no captious or fault-finding spirit, but simply because 
we admire the music so much that it is a matter of regret to us that 
the composer should himself have placed such obstacles in the way 
of its performance. < liven the necessary players, however, the 
effect of parts of the work can only be called marvellous. The 
ingenuity displayed in the treatment of the various instruments, the 
novel shades of tone-colour obtained by such combinations, for 
instance, as the lowest notes of the romo-inglcse, clarinets, and 
bass-clarinet, or chords low down in the bass for the tubas, render 
the work a most interesting study, though not a desirable model for 
the imitation of young composers. 

Among the most remarkable features of the score may be speci- 
fied the introduction, on a pedal bass of 136 bars, in which, to 
obtain greater depth. Wagner directs half the double-basses to tune 
their lowest string down to k flat. The opening phrases, given to 
ti.;Ar h >rn-. intertwining .in I mining in every poswUe wav, ii.um pt. ■ 
duce an effect as fine as it is new ; and the gradual introduction of 
the other instruments gives us an orchestral picture which may com- 
pare with anything of its class. The entire scene with the "Rhine- 
Daughters " is most delicately scored ; indeed there is no more 
common delusion than that which considers Wagner a "noisy' 
Rich and sonorous his scoring always is ; but very 
1 noisy, and then only (as in certain parts of the subterranean 
of the prevent work) "of malice aforethought." As an 
instance of the composer's moderation in the use of his resources, 
it may be noticed that throughout this first scene the chorus 01 
brass instruments (excepting the horns) is almost entirely silent, onlv 
entering here and there for one chord to accompany the phrase ex- 
pressive of the forswearing of love ; and when, at the opening ol 



SHEET MUSIC. 

In consequence of the continually increasing number of pieces of 
every possible degree of merit which pour in upon us for review, we 
have come to the decision to speak for the future only of such as 
really seem worthy of notice. By adopting this plan we shall not 
only have more space at our disposal, but shall spare ourselves the 
unpleasant necessity of expressing opinions which might possibly 
not be gratifying to the composers. Moreover, there is an enormous 
quantity of music published which is of absolutely 
quality— neither good nor bad, and about which it is most 
to say anything. All such henceforth we shall past over. 



.t year, on the occasion of their appearance 
of Messrs. Augencr' * octavo series. It is 



PIANO MUSIC 

Sonatinas forth* Piano, by F. KOHLAO, edited and 
E. Paokr, eight numbers (Augencr & Co.). Of these 
little works we sp. 
in one of the vol_ 

therefore only needful now to add that the present folio edition is in 
a form which will be found useful for teaching purposes. For young 
pupils nothing more improving, and at the fame lime more attrac- 
tive, can be desired. 

Three Fairy Tales. Characteristic Pieces for the Piano, by Oscar 
Bf.rinc.er (Stanley Lucas, Weber & Co.), are very well-written 

"culL but requiring neat - 



httle pieces, not immoderately difficult but requiring 
careful playing. The first and third we like much ; t 
vrems to us somewhat more commonplace ; but all may 



the 

• be 



.nended safely to teachers. 

Vats* d* Concert. Souvenir et Saint, and Rose, vie iist du, by 
. WoLLEXHAUPT ( Augener_£ Co. ).^are Amt^rjgDllnfl 
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found so great an assistance to learners. Is, we presume, the work of 
the editor. Herr Pauer. 

La Kermesse. Daitse Nttrlandaise ; Deux Paraphrases sur t Optra 
" Richard Cxur de Lion," par STEPHEN Hf.L1.ER (Augrner ft 
Co.), are welcome reprints of some of this author'* curlier piece*. 
Being considerably less difficult to play well than some of his later 
and more popular works, they will be likely to find favour with 
those whose mechanism on the piano is somewhat limited. 

Two Transcriptions for the Piano by W. Kuhe. Serenade de Con- 
radi, and lo ti voglio (Augener & Co.), are two excellent teaching 
pieces, constructed with Mr. Kuhc's usual skill and on more than 
ordinarily attractive themes. The same composer's transcription of 
Land's song. When night is darkest (I*ondon : W. Morley), can 
also be recommended. 

Two Song: by Robert SCHUMANN {Ich gmlle niekt. and 
Devotion), transcribed for the Piano by W. Kuhk (Augener 4 Co. \ 
deserve special mention, as being altogether diffcrrnt from the kind 
of "air with variations" of which such pieces generally consist. 
They arc rather transcriptions in the sense of Liszt's arrangements 
of Schubert's and Schumann's songs, though without Liszt's ex- 
cessive difficulty, and arc most effectively, and we may say admirably 
done. We regret, however, that Mr. Kuhe should have thought it 
advisable to add a few ban to the close of " Devotion," instead of 
leaving it as it was- left by the composer. 



VOCAL MUSIC. 

Come to our Fairy II it er, Two-Part Song, by Sir Julius Bene- 
dict (Stanley Lucas, Weber & Co. ), is a very pleasing and melodious 
little trifle, which is sure to be popular. 

The Ltttie Chair, Ballad, by Berthold Tours (Stanley Lucas, 
Weber & Co.). is, we think, one of its composer's best songs — 
simple, but full of expression, and set to very pleasing words. 

Tht Changeling. Song, by Bknnett Gilbert (Joseph Williams), 
is of more than average originality in conception and treatment. 

Apristantde Jours, Song, by Virginia Gabriel (Stanley Lucas. 
Weber & Co.), is melodious and pleasing, but contains very bad 
** consecutive octaves " between the melody and bass on the second 

fage ; and Miss Gabriel does not seem at her case in the setting of 
rench words, inasmuch as. in the second verse, where "guere" 
rhymes to "mere. ' she has made a monosyllable of the former 
word, and a dissyllable of the latter. 

Any like thee, by H. A. RuDALL (Stanley Lucas. Weber & Co), 
is one of the most charming little songs we have met with for some 
time. In a word, we consider it a gem. Our only fear is whether 
it is not too good to be popular. 

Spring has come with sunshine fright. Song, by F. Scarsbrook 
(London : Willey ft Co), is sparkling and pretty, with a very fair 
share of originality. 

Morning dawns. If I were a Fairy, and The Brooklet, songs, by B, 
Ltttgen (Aueener ft Co.), are all distinguished by n pleasant flow of 
melody. The first-named song is, we think, the best and likely to 
be a favourite with tenor singers. 

When the green leaves come again. Song, by J. L de B. Peescott 
(Lam bom Cock), though simple, deserves mention as being unmis- 
takably pretty. 

Hons lovely art Thy habitations. Anthem, by Charles Salahan 
(Novello, Ewer ft Co.), is a very charming composition. Mr. Sala- 
man has not attempted live conventional " cathedral " style— indeed 
anything more unlike the ordinary run of church music we have 
seldom met with. We say this not with the intention of disparaging 
the piece, but on the contrary, because it is interesting to see how a 
skilful musician can avoid the beaten track in sacred music without 
allowing the tone of his composition thereby to become secular. 
The- music is beautiful throughout, and when well sung would be 
highly effective. 

Thou that from the htavens art.Tho for Female Voices, by CLEVE- 
LAND WlGAN (Lambom Cock), pleases us more than anything of 
this composer's that we rcmemher to have seen. It is full of good 
melody, and the treatment is excellent. In the comparative dearth 
of trios for female voices, we have great pleasure in being able 
to recommend this one. 



iHmrtral #otrs. 



The Saturday Concerts at the Crystal Palace will be resum: d for 
the winter on the 4th instant - this being the eighteenth series. The i 
list of works to be produced shows no falling off in interest, as corn- 
ed with former years. Among the novelties, or quasi-noveltics, 

Bach's pianoforte concerto in P \ 



minor, two symphonies, not yet performed, by Haydn, and a ! 
tion from the same master s Seven Last Words, a chorus from Beet- 
hoven's King Stephen for female voices, Mendelssohn' s 95th Psalm, 
and the " Hymn. Op. 96, a selection from Schumann's Fauttmnsc 
Brahm s " Schicksalslied, " two movements from Berlioz's Romeo and 
Juliet symphony, Ffiicien David's I** Desert. Macfarrrn s overture 
(MS.) to St. John the Baptist, two new symphonies (both MS.) by 
Sir Julius Benedict and Mr. K. Prout, Sir W. Slerndalc Bennett s 
sonata. " The Maid of Orleans," Mr. J. F. Barnett's overture (MS.) 
to A Winter s Tale, and "some vocal pieces with orchestra," by 
Mr. Sullivan. 

It is with sincere regret, wruch we arc sure will be shared by our 
readers, that we announce the retirement of Mr. George Grove from 
the secretariat of the Crystal Palace, in consequence of his having 
joined the eminent publishing firm of Messrs. Macmillan in a portion 
of their business. It is hardly possible to over-estimate the obliga- 
tions under which musicians in this country have been laid bv Mr. 
Grove during his conncction^wi^the Cr^ Palace. Withjheable 

unrivalled, both in excellence of execution and comprehensiveness of 
selection ; to his seal we owe, among many other good things, the 
discovery of many of Schubert's master-works, which would, pro- 
bably, never have been otherwise brought to a hearing, at least in this 
country. Nor must we omit to mention the admirable annotated 
pi i:nmr-, frutn ins pen. which have oilen so ,;ie.uly assisted tin- 
Crystal Palace audiences in the appreciation of new or little-known 

earned for him the respect and esteem of every one who has been 
brought into contact with him ; and we are glad to learn that there 
is a probability of his still continuing on the Board of the Crystal 
Palace Directors, so that his advice and influence in musical matters 
may not be lost to the company. We hope that his successor will 
continue to carry out the same liberal and enlightened policy in 
musical matters for which Mr. Grove's secretaryship has been so 
distinguished ; it would be an irreparable loss to the art in this 
country were the Saturday performances at the Crystal Palace to 

"the Bristol Musical Festival is announced for the aist aand, 
aqrd, and 34th inst. It will be conducted by Mr. Charles Hall*, 
wliose excellent orchestra has been specially engaged for the occa- 
sion. The chief works announced for performance are the Citation, 
Elijah, the Messiah, Macfarren's new oratorio, St. John the Baptist 

Stabat Mater. 

The prospectus of the Worcester Musical Society's fourth season 
has been lately issued. Three concerts are to be given, at which it 
is intended to perform Randegger's new cantata, Fridolin, Dr. Hiles's 
Crusaders, Schubert's Song of Miriam, Anderton s Wreck of the 
Hesperus, Mendelssohn's finale to Ijoretty. 4c. 

Ti 1 e five guinea prize for the best musical setting of the Rev . E . H . 
Haskins's new Whitsuntide hymn lias been unanimously awarded 
to Mr. H. G. Trcmbath (Cornwall), Mus. Bac Oxon. Th ere were 
about fifty competitors ; the umpires being Sir Fred. A. Gore 
Ouseley, Sir W. Slerndale Bennett, and Sir George Elvey. 

Schumann's only opera. Genovats, is about to be revived at 
Vienna. 

Schubert's opera, Dts TevfeTs l.ustscMoss, is to be 
for the first time by the theatrical director, Swoboda, at ' 

M. Pierre Schott, the head of the well-known firm of 
died on the 20th of August, in the 53rd year of his age. 

The new edition of WagneT's collected writings has just been < 
ileted by the publication of the ninth and concluding 



TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

W. G. S. Addison. —We believe that the melody was originally 
composed by Haydn, but whether for the work you name or not we 
are unable to find out. Mr. C. F. Pohl's forthcoming book on Haydn 
will probably throw light on the subject. 

Owkn Edwards. —We cannot undertake to review manuscript 
music. 

To.nleiter. — 1. a medium touch is best, but we should recom- 
mend a heavy one in preference to one that was too light. It is im- 
possible to lay down precise rules as to the amount of your practice ; 
much must depend on your present attainments, and the object you 
have in view. 3. We should say, have nothing to do with any me- 
chanical appliances. 3. Both are equally good in different way*. 



but 



J. F. L. C.— We think it doubtful if you could get a complete set, 
you might probably obt . 
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MENETRIERS, TROUBADOURS, AND MASTER- 
SINGERS. 

(Ctrntinmed Jrrm /aft 

THE TROUBADOURS OF PROVENCE. 

tT appears from Caesar's writings that France possessed, 
even before the migration of the nations, a very mixed 
population. Caesar mentions particularly three people — 
the Aquitanians, the Belgae, and the Celts, which latter 
called themselves mostly Gaelics, and which had the same 
origin as the Celtiberians of the Pyrenean peninsula and 
as the Celtic branches of the British Isles. The Celtic 
clement seems, however, to have been preponderant, as it 
impressed its sump on the national character, notwith- 
standing the supremacy of the Romans and the succeed- 
ing conquest by Germanic tribes. Less successful the 
Celtic element appeared in point of language, inasmuch 
as it had to give way before the migration of nations to a 
corrupted Latin ; and during and after the migration it 
could not hold its own against a mixed idiom (Romanza) 
which formed itself out of the people's Latin and of dif- 
ferent German dialects. The Romanza began to develop 
itself simultaneously with the French national spirit, 
namely, at the time of the King Hugh Capet, and was 
divided at that epoch into three different dialects — the 
real French in the environs of Paris, the Walloon in the 
north, and the Provencal or Limosin, but mostly called 
simply "lingua romana" (shorter, "romans") in the south. 
Here, in the sunny vales of the Provence (from the Latin 
" provincial as southern Gallia seemed to the Romans 
to be the province par excellence), on the borders of the 
Garonne, on the opulent and luxurious coast of the 
Mediterranean, and in the green of the Pyrenees ; here, 
amidst a cheerful and lively people, of varied talents, 
among whom the influence of culture of the old Greek 
colony Massilia (Marseilles) had not remained fruitless, 
awoke, after the demise of the antique world, after the 
storms of the migration, amidst the noisy and tumultuous 
preparations for the Crusades, for the first time that con- 
templation of the world, and (as its expression) that poetry 
which we call, in opposition to the classic, the romantic 
poetry. Here was the ground on which the orient and 
Occident, Moorish and Christian knighthood, had met in 
hard struggles ; here were fought the decisive battles of 
Abderrahman and Charles M artel ; here Charlemagne 
and his paladins had performed their deeds of valour. It 
would be natural that the provencal poetry, which had exer- 
cised such paramount influence upon mediaeval and modern 
Europe, should be called into life by the call of the horn of 
the dying paladin, the chivalrous Roland, at RoncevaL 
In the provencal poetry is expressed as much intense 
sadness and burning longing, as much passionate rebellion 
of an oppressed warrior's feeling, as we might expect to 
hear in the sound with which the heroic nephew appealed 
to the imperial uncle. Although this idea may, perhaps, 
seem poetical, it certainly cannot claim to possess the 
merit of correctness, in as far as the cradle of romantic 
and chivalrous poetry stood not in France, but in the 
Arabian provinces of Spain, from whence the provencals as 
well as the Spaniards derived their first and primary 
poetical impulses. France, on whose ground the battles 
between Arabian and Christian chivalry were fought, 
became by degrees the home of the romantic and 

35 



chivalrous poetry. It was particularly in the time of 
Alfonso 1 V. of Castilia, towards the end of the eleventh 
century, when this sovereign had, with the help and 
assistance of French cavaliers, taken the town of Toledo 
from the Moors. Not only the intellectual and social 
education, but particularly the songs and poems of the 
vanquished, raised the admiration ot the victors, and they 
brought from Toledo into France the germs of that "gaya 
scienza" (cheerful science). The Provence became now 
the prominent seat of the cheerful poetry, whose Arabian 
origin shows itself also by the absence of the epic and 
dramatic element (which is also wanting in Arabian 
poetry), and by moving entirely within the lyrical circle 
of the love-song, the r manza, the didactic, and the satire. 
The more refined education, encouraged by the fertility 
and beauty of the country and the material welfare of the 
people, the fiery, elastic temperament of the inhabitants 
and the luxury and unlimited hospitality of the provencal 
courts, greeted and accepted with genuine enthusiasm the 
impulse given by the Arabs. This enthusiasm soon pro- 
duced the heroic legend, awoke the interest for fairy tales, 
and created the poetical competitions in singing and in- 
venting songs. With the chivalrous exercise of the 
tournament began to be mixed the graceful plays and 
amusements of the " corts d'amour," or love-courts, which 
contributed towards the softening of the manners, and 
helped to give an elegant and urbane form to social inter- 
course. A gentle breeze of poetry was wafted, so to speak, 
through the beautiful Provence and her inhabitants, and 
although examples of a sentimental sophistry may be 
found in some of this poetry, it cannot be denied that this 
country enjoyed, at a time of general barbarism, might 
and power of intelligence, and that poetical diction had 
obtained great influence among the people. 

Poetry was called in the Provence " art dc trobar" (art 
of finding), and for this reason its professors called them- 
selves "trobador," or "trobaire" (inventors). It has 
already been said that the jongleurs (JocHlattres) and 
menetriers did not enjoy equal distinction with the trouba- 
dours. Likewise it has been mentioned that the troubadour, 
not possessing the gift of accompanying his songs himself, 
nor sufficient talent to recite his own poetry, employed a 
jongleur or menetrier to play the accompaniments or to 
speak it in his stead. At first every poetical expression 
was simply called vers (verse) ; only after some time the 
expressions catuo and cansonela came into use. Cheerful 
songs were called sculai ; plaintive songs, lots; miming 
songs, albas; evening songs, serenas. The sonet was a 
song accompanied by an instrument ; balada, one to which 
was joined a dance. The chief subject or theme of the 
" art de trobar " was love and the glorification of the 
beloved. For this purpose the forms chosen were the 
cansos, the albas, and serenas ; also the shepherd's song, 
pastorala, with dialogue between the poet and the shepherd 
or shepherdess. Besides the erotic songs, other forms, 
possessing a lyrical background, were highly popular, such 
as the legend, the fable, the novas or novel, the eontes or 
narratives, the tensone or competing song {streitgedicht), 
and the sirventes {sirventesca) a song of praise or of 
reproof. The character of the tensone, if the subject 
treated was more that of a gallant controversy between 
two poets, was properly that of casuistic sophistry ; the 
sirventes, however, claim a greater importance, in as far 
as their expression of reproof was generally directed 
against the tyranny of Rome, and in them the poets tried 
to expose the immorality of the priesthood. Thus, the 
troubadours became also the pioneers and guides of poli- 
tical and social life ; and this part of their activity deserves 
to be remembered. We ci*e an example of a sirventes 
which Guillcm Figueiras directed against Rome :— 
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Roma, per aver 

>UU mi nil fell 

■PS 



mania 
deaplarcr, 

vllanm ; 



Que ret nan ic recti 

l>ieu lli SOS dc vctr , J 



Ao« »d que Caiteu 'I re*ch 

^Mm y» «u du non P«W» And 



Rome, ber end* to gain, 
At nothing evil panics, 
by fone ur fraud will met), 

Ami bciomltc»» nunchicl en 
Rather th:ui res.ign 

Proud unjtitt pretcntiom. 
All the law* will ta-eah. 

Human or divine, 
Treachereu* measure* take, 
promote din 



Rome with fell deceit 

.Spin* her web 
Few cju Iree 



leuJeii weir* 

K man ma! morse b 

Manjaw, qui que l'enchira ; 
Car aveu d'ajtdcth 

Ab simps* auardadura, 
Dcucns u p rutiat, 

Serpent coronal 
Dc mora cn h ci ui 



Equally strong and condemnatory is the sirventes 
addressed by the celebrated Peire (Pierre, Peter) Cardinal 
to the priests ;— 



The medic* hold 
Ir.lv* em vl.e * 

Like a Uoih* tier c 
t'uriuu* l,ea>t within, 

the with vcjmin tea 
Serprnt crown d with u», 

And with the good nun * 
Satan's praise can win. 



Li clerc ti fan pastor 
t von ancuedor i 
X tcmblae tie senior 
Quart lot vey icvettir, 
X pecD sa'a sotenir 
D'en Alcngri qu'un dia 
Vote ad un pare venir 
Mas, pelt cat qae tcmia 
Pelh da mourn vettic. 
Ab que los etcarnie ; 
Part maujet e trahic 
SeOtaa, pue I' 



Aiui cum ton ttuj' r, 
.Stiuli meat de vakir 
tt ah mal» de follor, 
Kt ab mem dc vcr dir 
Kt ab mats de mentir, 
tt ab matt de clcrcir 
Et ah mail de la-bir, 
Et ab mcnt dc parva : 
Pelt faU , kregiic* o die,' 
yu'«au»»i> teat »m»k 
|«i adieu non »n«c 



Phi. r. they're caned, for tharr.c ! 
Murderer* should be their name, 
I h i~c men of holy mien 
In priestly garment* teen ; 
My mind will often dwell 
Un what the dock befell 
When Wolf among the sheep, 
In snowy fleece did creep. 
Beneath this sly di>Cui>c 
Them one by one surprise. 
And thus within hit power 
At UUure all detour. 

The higher thry attain. 
The more they vet and |>ain; 
Aluay* th<: tittth d^pise. 
If they waii v.ork by ucs; 
Scant science they puttees, 
Of peace and concord le»» ; 

Hut that ill vein »i:*>etk . ' 
A in- 1 ti...d i ^'liiry no-.i(hl 
\ I . : .ti.i.i. r t i:i'.e wrought 

Such direful impious ill 
As rwisttcraftt bitter will. 



The troubadours were not only the singers of love, but 
also the heralds of honour and freedom ; and our modem 
political lyric did actually originate in the poetry of the 
time we a.-e just speaking of. 

The period when the provencal poetry stood at its 
highest was from 1090 till about 1294. After that time it 
soon decayed, almost simultaneously with the knighthoud 
with which it was intimately connected. The lorms <>: 
this poetry were still extant for some time, but its spirit 
had gone, and the want of this could not be supplements! 
by the attempts and exertions of single highly-gifted art 



men ; neither were the efforts successful of the 
fantastic King Rene, who vainly tried during the time, 
1409 — 1480, to resuscitate the former provcncal poetry. / 
chief reason for its decadence was also that the proven*;- 
language war, after the unhappy wars of the Albigense; 
pitilessly persecuted, and was considered as a means ot 
heresy and rebellion. 

We will just name the most important of the trouba- 
dours, and, as far as we arc able to ascertain, give short 
biographical notes of these celebrities. 

As the oldest troubadour, Guillaume IX., Comte ue 
Poitiers and Duke of Aquitaine, is mentioned. He was 
born in 1071, and succeeded his father in the government 
In iioi he went to the Holy Land, but was obliged to 
escape to Antioch. On account of his dissolute life he 
was excommunicated by the Bishop of Poitiers, and the 
Pope, Calixtus II., ordered him to appear before the 
Council of Rhcims ; however, he did not obey this order, 



and preferred to die (1 126) in exile. Between 1140 and 
1 195 we And Bernard de Neutadour, a son of a servant of 
the noble family of Neutadour. Owing to his rare beauty 
and exquisite grace and talent, he was not only admitted 
into the most noble society, but greatly admired by the 
ladies. Most of his songs were written in honour of the 
beautiful Agnes dc Montlucon, Viscountess de Neutadour, 
who accepted readily the homage offered to her (Fetis, i., 
369). At the same time (1140— 1185) flourished also the 
original Marcabrun, who attained great celebrity by his 
satirical poems. Highly romantic is the life of the un- 
happy Jaufre de Rudel, Prince of Blaya (1140— 1170). 
J autre de Rudel was a distinguished and high-principled 
nobleman. He fell in love with the Countess of Tripplis 
w ithout ever having seen her, and solely on account of the 
praises he heard from the pilgrims returning from Antioch 
of her great kindness and amiability. His desire to sec 
her determined him to take the cross and to proceed to 
the Huly Land. On the sea a serious illness befell him, 
and his fellow-travellers considered him already lost, but 
brought him, nevertheless, to an inn at Tripolis, and 
informed the countess of his presence ; she rushed to his 
bed and embraced him, whereupon he awoke, and praised 
God for having allowed him to live until he had seen his 
idol. He died in the arms of the benevolent lady, who 
had him buried in the cemetery of the Templars. . Soon 
after this occurrence the countess entered a convent and 
took the veil Count Rambaut III. of Orange (reigning, 
from 1150 till 1173); Pierre of Auvergne (reigning from 
1155 till 1215); Guillem dc Cabestaing (1181 — 1196),. 
Pierre Rogier (1160— 11 80) ; King Alfonso II. of Aragon- 
(reigncd 1162—1196) ; Richard I. (Cceur de i-ion), King 
of England and Count of Poitiers (reigned |i$9— : i 199) ; 
Robert I., Dauphin of Auvergne (reigned 1169 — 1234); 
Peire Raymon of Toulouse (1170—1200); Arnaut of 
Marucil (between 1170 and 1200); Guirot of Borneil 
(about 117s — 1220) ; all these belonged to the distin- 
guished troubadours of this time. 

We must dwell a little on Pierc Vidal and Bert ran dc Born. 
The first lived between 1 17$ and 1315. Vidal lived succes- 
sively in Genoa, the Moniferrst, and Milan, followed (as it is 
said) Richard Cceur de Lion to Palestine, and died about 
1215 at the court of Alfonso III., King of Aragon. Vidal 
encountered many adventures, some of which did not turn 
out successfully ; it is even reported that an injured 
husband contrived to have Vidal deprived of Ins tongue ; 
another report says that the Countess of Marseilles, 
offended by his homage, forced him to expatriation ; 
lastly, it is said that he lost his reason, ami died in very 
unhappy circumstances. Sixty poems of Vidal's are in 
existence, nine of which are to be found in the collection 
published by Raynouard. The second, Bertran de Born, 
a prcud and warlike singer, w.is a Count of llautcfort in 
the Pcrigord (government of Guienne and Gascoigne), 
who was constantly in a state of warfare with his neigh- 
bours. When he even attempted to make war on 
Henry II. of England then possessing Guienne), he was 
taken prisoner in his castle with his whole troop. 
Henry II. generously accorded him his liberty. After 
that time Bertran dc Born lived in a retired way, entered 
a monastery, and died there. Dante, in bis Inferno 
(chapter xxviii., lines 112—142), mentions Bertram! de 
Born (as Bcltram dc Bernio), and the German poet, 
Uhland, made Born the subject of one of bis most beau- 
tiful ballads (Uhland's CeduhU, page 343). 

Folquct of Marseilles (died 1231); Pons of Capdueil 
(about 1 180— 1 190), who wrote fiery and effective crusade 
songs; Rambaut de Nacqueiras (1180—1207); Pierol 
1180 - 1225); Guillem of Saint Didier (1 180— 1200) { the 
Monk of Montaudon (1180—1200), a bold and 
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cynical satirist ; Peire (Peter) Cardinal, undoubtedly the 
most striking and successful poet of sirventes, and Guillcm 
Figueiras, of both of whom we have quoted examples ; and. 
lastly, Guiraut Riquier (1250—1294), close the rich number 
of the troubadours and provencal poets. In our next we 
shall relate the highly romantic episode of Blondel dc 
Nesle, the favourite troubadour of Richard Cceur de Lion. 

E. PAUER. 

(7>*» 



WEBER'S " JUBEL-CANTATA." 

BY XBENKZER PROVT, B.A. 

(<W*MJW« /. lit.) 

The following movement (recitative, duettino, for two 
soprani, chorus, and bass solo — in all 102 bars) describes 
the invasion of Saxony during the great European war at 
the beginning of the century. The duettino, which tells 
of the anxiety of the people for the safety of their king, 
though melodious, is less striking than some other por- 
tions of the work ; but the following prayer, " Herr vol 
Allmacl 
a 



1 me worK ; dui me louowing prayer, nerr voi 
ht, und voll Milde," is extremely fine ; it leads tc 
ning bass solo, of which 1 quote the melody only. 




This passage is then repeated by the chorus in full har- 
mony, after which the second portion of the prayer is 
treated in the same way, and a short coda concludes the 
piece. 

The following bass recitative, of 30 bars, tells of the 
safe return of the king, and presents little to notice" ex- 
cepting some effective scoring for the brass instruments. 
It leads to the most popular and " taking" number of the 
whole work— the quartett and chorus, " Schmticket die 
Thoren mit Bluthen und Zweigen " (c major, 2-4, Malta 
vivace, 169 bars). The opening symphony has an unusual 
orchestral effect— a florid solo for the flute in semiquavers 
being doubled two octaves below by the violoncello. At 
the eleventh bar, the solo quartett enters :— 



,5s 



Alts. 

SduaOck • ct du Tho 
Trn. 






Much 



ffr-J .- *-m 1 f *— — r i 



When, four bars later, this delicious melody is re- 

iof the 



solo, being too difficult to render their execution by the 
chorus sate, are given to the violins, a simplified version 
being allotted to the voices. The continuation of the 
melody is then heard from the quartett ? repeated as before 
by the chorus ; after which the music modulates with 
charming brightness of effect to £ major. The original 
"dactylic" rhythm is still maintained! without however 
becoming monotonous, and after the recurrence of the 
first subject, a most animated coda developed at consider- 
able length begins with the words— j 

" Sci Ktn>( uni wUUcamman 

Augusta's scjd willkummea." 

It is this movement which, when Weber produced his 
work in London, as mentioned last month, was tumultously 
encored. No wonder I I cannot but think it would be 



certain to be encored at almost any concert where it might 
be heard. There is nothing fresher, fuller of spirit, and in 
every way more thoroughly enjoyable, to be found in the 
whole of Weber's works. 

Another recitative of 29 bars for tenor and soprano 
solos leads to the final chorus, " Konig, mbV an deinem 
Throne ■ (E flat, maestoso and presto, fi, 83 bars). The 
pompous introduction, 20 bars in length, recalls not merely 
by its tonality, but by some of its sequences of harmony, 
the opening movement of the cantata, thus giving unity 
of design to the whole composition. Ending with a half- 
close on the dominant seventh, it introduces a presto of 
wonderful vigour and spirit, led off by the basses and 
answered by the rest of the chorus. 



■ 



Gut und litut Hera uad Hand, Dir. 



- - 1 TVwkV. 




ait Dir dent V» . ter - Uad, 



Cut und Blut, Ac. 



or- 



The effect of the c flat in the bass' in the last bar but 
one of the extract is splendid ; and two bars later another 
point occurs which might be described as electrical. The 
last two bars are repeated to the words " und Herz und 
Hand," and then, without any preparation, the basses 
alone shout out the words " Dir, mit Dir dem Valeriana," 
on the upper D flat, accompanied by three trombones and 
four horns fortissimo. This D flat is repeated up to the 
last syllable of the line, when the flat seventh descends to 
C, when the rest of the voices and instruments join in, 
leading up to a triumphant cadence in the original key. 
Then follows the peroration— one of the most 
points in this remarkable work. The hearer 1 
expects the jubilant tone of the piece to be sus- 
tained to its close ; but, with masterly effect, the voices 
suddenly drop down to a piano, and conclude with the 
prayer for the monarch, " The Lord bless thee and keep 
thee ! The Lord lift his shield over thee, and grant us 
his peace 1 Amen I " These words are set as an ccdesi- 
in this mannen- 
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The chorus is unaccompanied save by a soft roll on the 
drums, and between each phrase a flourish of brass instru- 
ments of four bars is introduced. To give a more martial 
character to the passage, Weber has written parts for four 
trumpets, in addition to the two employed in the rest of 
the score. At the end of the prayer the - Amen" is given 
three times with the full power of chorus and orchestra, 
and four bars of symphony for the latter end the work. 

It is much to be desired that some of our good choral 
societies, either in London or the provinces, would produce 
this splendid cantata. Of its success with the public there 
could not be a moment's question, and it presents so few 
difficulties either to singers or players that its preparation 
would involve no great labour. May this article be the 
means of directing the attention of our conductors to the 
work. They would, I am convinced, indorse the opinion 
of the composer's son and biographer, that, " next to his 
it offers the most striking testimony to his powers 



operas, it oner; 
of production," 



COMMENTS. 
[by bdward dannreuthek. 

i. — some reharks on wagner's orchestra. 

enn er nur Worte hflrt 



Arthur Schapekhauer compares his philosophy with 
the city of Thebes and its hundred gates, through each of 
which one could pass straight to the central market-place. 
I have long ago contracted a habit of using any chance 
assertion I may happen to stumble upon as such a gate 
to open the way towards some central conviction con- 
cerning our art, which conviction I may either have 
formed for myself or borrowed from others. I have found 
that such a proceeding ventilates one's notions, and often 
expands one's mental horizon. And it has struck me 
that by means of appending a few remarks from my 
particular point of view to any such chance assertions, I 
might occasionally meet the wishes of the Editor of this 
journal, who has so often honoured me with a request for 
' copy ; " and that in this way also I might perhaps in- 
duce some indulgent reader to put me to rights wherever 1 
may be in the wTong. 

Now, one of my pet convictions, and one which here 
and there has led me to disagree with the musical verdicts 
of my colleagues is this : I hold it nearly, if not entirely 
impossible, when criticising a musical or poetical work, 
to s?parate form from matter, expression from the thought 
expressed, technical exposition from the poetical idea. 
It seems to me invidious to speak of means without taking 
into account the ends for which these means arc used ; 
to pit, let us say, a sonnet against a ballad, an epic against 
a play, or blank verse and hexameters against rhymed or 
aimcraiive verse, witnout previously allowing lor tnc 
special nature of the poetical matter intended to be sei 
forth by these forms and metres ; to oppose the clearness 
and precision of everyday prose to the brilliant imager) 
of a poet's trance, or, again, to deride the musicai 
I of a Sebastian or Emanuel Bach in favour of 



the rich and luxurious instrumentation of a Beethoven 
and Mendelssohn, a Berlioz and Wagner, without taking 
note of the totally different range of emotion and thought 
in which these masters have lived and worked. I would 
therefore always pose the two fundamental critical 
questions in this order— first and fortmost t what is the 
artistic end of the poet or composer ? what emotion, what 
poetical idea has he got to express ? Is it of a high kind ? 
is it worth expressing at all ? and, secondly, has he used 
the right means to express it ? 

Only when the questions arc posed in this order— that 
is to say, the second depending entirely upon the first — 
a critic may safely proceed to consider them separately ; 
and only then he can properly weigh means against ends, 
and pronounce either to be puerile, defective, or excessive. 

The writer of an article on the recently- published 
score of Wagner's Rkeingold, in the last number of this 
journal, has, it appears to me, answered the second ques- 
tion without taking due account of the first ; and it is 
I upon the peg of his assertions that I would, in all 
j humility, beg leave to hang the present observations. 
I The writer says : — 

" We cannot but think it, however, a mistake (with all deference 
to the composer's judgment we would say it) that Wagner should 
have bid out his work for such an enormous orchestra as 10 
render its performance under ordinary conditions simply impossible, 
j For any average operatic orchestra at least twenty extra performers 
(some, too, on instruments not always to be met with) would have 
to be engaged in order to do justice to the music. As a curiosity 
which in its way is, we think, perfectly unique, we will copy the list 
of instruments given at the beginning of the score. It is as fol- 
lows :— 16 first and 16 second violins, 12 violas, la violoncellos. 8 
double-basses, 3 flutes, 1 piccolo, 3 oboes, 1 como-inglese, 3 
clarinets, 1 bass-clarinet, 3 bassoons. 8 horns (four of whom alter- 
nately play tenor and bass tubas instead of the first-named in- 
struments}, 1 contrabass-tuba, 3 trumpets, 1 bass-trumpet, 3 trom- 
bones, 1 contrabass-trombone, a pairs of kettle-drums, 1 triangle, 
t pair of cymbals, 1 big drum, 1 tamtam, 6 harps, besides this a 
seventh harp on the stage, and 18 anvils of dificrent sizes, also on 
the stage." 

And again : — 

"We cannot help thinking it • pity, for the sake of Wagner's 
own popularity, that he should not have scored his work for a more 
generally available orchestra, especially as he has so conclusively 
proved, in his score of the SSttsttrtingtr, his ability to produce 
the finest effects without having recourse to more than ordinary 



Now, I have no wish to treat Wagner (with whose great 
name recent occurrences, and not malict prepense on my 
part, have brought my name into immediate contact) as 
Atkattasius contra mundum. I do not assume that if he 
j be right, all other men must be absolutely •wrong. I 
j would rather in this case look upon the method of in* 
j strumentation he has adopted in the music to Das 
j Rheingold as an instance in favour of the theoretical 
position 1 have taken up a hove. The question is here, in 
the first instance, a poetical one. It is a question con- 
I ccrning the dramatist as much as the musician Wagner. 
Nothing could be more superfluous than for me to 
attempt speaking of the richness and originality of his 
genius as a dramatic poet. This has recently been done 
in these columns by hands far better than mine. Indeed, 
after the extremely well-written and appreciative accounts 
of the poem of Der King des Nibetungen, and especially 
of Das Rkeingold, which 1 take to emanate from the 
same pen as the sentences forming the text for the present 
lucubrations, there remains nothing for me to do or 
say than to point out that the instrumentation Wagner 
has made use of in Das Rhtingold is the best possible for 
the special poetical purpose therein pursued, and that 
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13 Con. 

4 Corneto-A-piston. 
4 Trombones. Tenors. 
1 Ophi cWi de moi 
4 Trompettes. 



ical idea necessitates an orchestra of exactly the 
ins Wagner has chosen. We have it on the 
writer's own authority that Warner can be most reticent 
whenever he thinks ht, and we are constrained to believe 
that in this work his poetical ends justify the extraordinary 
size of the orchestra. 

If a list of instruments such as that prefixed to the 
score of Das Rheingold be a curiosity, let me cap it with a 
still greater curiosity, about which I would premise that, 
in this case also, the means are perfectly adequate to the 
ends. 

Berlioz' Grande messe des marts, Op. 5. Dies /rue, page 
26, full score. 

And again. 
4 Trombones. Tenors. 
4 Trompettes. 

And again. 
4 Trombones, Tenors. 
4 Trompettes. 

And a third I 
4 Trombones. Te 
a Ophiclfides. 

These brass instruments are divided into four small 
orchestras, and are placed at the four angles of the chorus 
and general orchestra. Besides this there are eight pairs 
of kettle-drums, two bass-drums, one tamtam, and three 
pairs of cymbals, not to mention a large chorus and a 
complete band of strings. Of course, Berlioz composed 
his requiem for a special occasion, and the greater part of 
it can be performed on a smaller scale. 

Let me leave such tedious cataloguing for some- 
thing more profitable. I would now beg leave to call 
attention to the undeniable fact that musicians since 
Beethoven are no longer content with an approximate 
attainment of their ends, but that tkey choose rather to 
employ perfectly adequate means, at any risk or cost. 
They try to express larger and more intense things than 
most of their predecessors, and they cannot afford to stop 
short of the proper tools to work with. 

It appears to me that modern art of every kind, in unison 
with the best Greek art, and in opposition to the best 
mediaeval art, appeals to our immediate sensuous percep- 
tions rather than to our imaginative faculties. Every 
modern musician, for instance, strives after increased 
clearness and precision in point of delivery ; every com- 
poser does his utmost to mark each nuance of his 
intentions; and players invariably supply "phrasing and 
expression * where composers have neglected to suggest 
them. Compare, for instance, the account given by 
Von Lenz of J. B. Cramer's hard and dry manner of 
playing his own tftudes. with Von Billow's edition of the 
same. Compare the complicated dynamical indications 
in Beethoven's later quartettes and sonatas with the 
suites and concertos of Seb. Bach, Wagner's score of 
Tristan with the score of any of Mozart's symphonies, 
or Liszt's transcriptions of Beethoven and Berlioz' orches- 
tral compositions with the pianoforte versions by Hummel 
and Kalkbrenncr. 1 mention these things only to lead up 
to the final point I wish to make. 

It should be clearly recognised that this same tendency 
towards increased precision and fulness — towards an ex- 
haustive expression of each thought — has of necessity been 
extended into the domain of instrumentation. Thus, it 
was this tendency which delivered us from the figured 
basses and the harpsichord or organ accompaniments to 
older vocal music ; orchestral instruments, with positive 
parts written for each, being used in their stead. 1 It was 
this tendency which has placed tbe conductor with his 
stick, instead of the first fiddler with his bow, at the head 
of the orchestra. It is to it that we owe the.introduction 



of valve horns and valve trumpets, and, t 
it that we are indebted for that in 
tion which makes the orchestra of Berlioz and Wagner so 
utterly different from and preferable to that of Mozart 
and Haydn. The innovation I refer to is this :— Each 
group of wind instruments is now treated in such a manner 
that complete chords can be got of the one and same shade 
of colour. To get these complete chords, a bass clarinet is 
employed besides the two ordinary clarinets, a corno-in- 
glese besides the two hautbois, a third fagotto and some- 
times a contra-fagotto besides the usual ones. This is tbe 
reason why we find three flutes, four horns, three trumpets, 
and why a bass tuba or an ophicleide is generally added to 
the group of trombones. And the gain resulting from this 
method is truly incalculable. By virtue of it, every variety 
of colour can be kept pure ; every effect can be producecf, 
without demanding from any particular instrument ser- 
vices for which it is more or less unfit Purer and more 
perfect orchestral effects can be got at a smaller cost to 
each individual player. 

Wagner is not the first to have pointed out the frequent 
discrepancies in Beethoven's later works ; between the com- 
poser's thought, and the manner of expressing it— between 
the musical idea, and the instrumental garb it appears in. 
But no one has done this so exhaustively as Wagner ; and I 
would suggest that his recent little essay, contained in the 
ninth volume of his ge sammette Schriflen u Zum Vortrag, 
von Beethoven's neunter Symphonic" should be translated 
for the readers of this journal. Wagner there points out 
that in the main Beethoven's manner of treating the 
orchestra is Mozart's, whereas his musical thought is of a 
totally different stamp. Wagner shows the perfect agree- 
ment and harmony between the musical thought and Us 
orchestral treatm-nt in a symphonyof Mozart's or Haydn's. 
He points out how Mozart manages to express his 
thought entirely and completely, his means being perfectly 
adequate to his ends ; whereas Beethoven often expresses 
his idea only approximately, because the orchestras at his 
disposal were in many respects insufficient to embody 
Uicse ends. We have analogous cases on a smaller scale 
in mtny of his pianoforte wjrks, where his thought is 
evidently cramped by the insufficient length of keyboard 
peculiar to the instruments of his earlier days. 

By way of conclusion, 1 would meet the assertion — 

"That a composer's popularity, other things being- equal, wiU 
largely depend on the freque.icy with wnich he is heard ; and if he 
deliberately writes music which it is impossible to perform, unless 
under exceptional conditions, it appears to as that he has only 
himself to thank if that music should remain to a great extent 
unknown" — 

with a counter assertion. The technical demands 
made by composers upon players create players. The 
dimensions of scores regulate in the end the dimensions 
of orchestras. Beethoven's pianoforte works have pro- 
duced a distinct school of players, so have Chopin's 
and Liszt's. The demands as to the constitution of 
orchestras made by Beethoven, Mendelssohn, or Schu- 
mann in the concert-room, by Meyerbeer or Gounod at the 
opera, regulate the size of the present orchestras, and the 
demands made by Wagner will regulate the size of future 
orchestras. In any case it is not very difficult in the 
larger towns of Germany to supply an orchestra com- 
plete in Wagner's sense of the word. And if such a thing 
should be difficult in London (which I deny), t ant pis pour 
Londres. As to expense, the tenth part of a tenor, or of 
a prima donna, costs as much per night as, twenty 1 
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arks we entirely agree. He seems to us, how- 
the point of our objection to Wagner's 



With most of bis 
ever, to have 

mous orchestra. It is not the difficulty of procuring the necessary 
players that constitutes our objection. In London, and in most large 
towns, either of England or the Continent, the needful instrumental- 
ists could, doubtless, be easily found. But we very much doubt 
wither the tmnagers of theatres would be willing to go to the ex- 
pense of engaging some twenty or thirty ejicra players for the sake 
of .producing an opera which, escept by a few musicians, is cer- 
tainly not at pre*ent appreciated .u> it d'ocrves ; and, since it can 
as certaiply never become popular except by repeated hcarine. we 
cannot but think It unfortunate that so noble a work shouM not 
have been written in a manner which would render it more likely to 
be frequently performed.— [Ed. M.M.R.J 



PRELUDE TO " LOHENGRIN." 

TIO FROM WAGNES'5 " PKOGSAMXATISCIC 
TEHUNCKN." 

Lovs seemed to have vanished from a world of hatred 
and Quarrelling ; as a lawgiver, she was no longer to be 
fodftd among the communities of men. Emancipating itself 
from barren care for gain and possessing (the sole arbiter 
of all worldly intercourse) the human heart's unquench- 
able love-longing, again, at length, craved to appease a 
a want which, the more warmly and intensely it made 
itself felt under the pressure of reality, was the less easy 
to satisfy, on account of this very reality. It was beyond 
the confines of the actual world that man's ecstatic 
imaginative power fixed the source as well as the outflow 
of this incomprehensible impulse of love, and from the 
desire for a comforting sensuous conception of this super- 
sensuous idea, invested it with a wonderful form, which, 
under the name of the " Holy Grail," though conceived as 
actually existing, yet unapproachably far off, was believed 
in, longed for, and sought for. The Holy Grail was the 
costly vessel out of which, at the Last Supper, our Saviour 
drank a last farewell to his disciples, and in which his 
blood was received, when out of love for his brethren he 



suffered upon the cross, and which till this day has been 
preserved with lively zeal as the source of undying love ; 
albeit, at one time this cup of salvation was taken away 
from unworthy mankind, but at length was brought back 
again from the heights of heaven by a band of angels, 
and delivered into the keeping of fervently loving, solitary 
men, who, wondrously strengthened and blessed by its 
presence, and purified in heart, were consecrated as the 
earthly champions of eternal love. 

This miraculous delivery of the Holy Grail, escorted 
by an angelic host, and the handing of it over into the 
custody of highly favoured men, was selected by the 
author of Lohengrin, a knight of the Grail, for the intro- 
duction to his drama, as the subject to be musically 
portrayed, just as here, for the sake of explanation, he 
may be allowed to bring it forward as an object FOR THE 
MENTAL RECEPTIVE POWER OF HIS HEARERS. To the 
enraptured look of the highest celestial longing for love, 
the clearest blue atmosphere of heaven at first seems to 
condense itself into a wonderful, scarcely perceptible, but 
magically pleasing vision ; with gradually increasing pre- 
cision the wonder-working angelic host is delineated in 
infinitely delicate lines, as, convoying the holy vessel in 
its midst, it insensibly descends from the blazing heights 
of heaven. As the vision grows more and more distinct, 
as it hovers over the surface of the earth, a narcotic 
fragrant odour issues from its midst ; entrancing vapours 
well up from it like golden clouds, and overpower the 
senses of the astonished gazer, who, from the lowest 
depths of his palpitating heart, feels himself wonderfully 
urgiri to holy ei 



the breast of the beholder ; with irresistible might all the 
repressed germs of love rise up in it, stimulated to a 
wondrous growth by the vivifying magic of the vision ; 
however much it can expand, it will break at last with 
vehement longing, impelled to self-sacrifice and towards 
an ultimate dissolution, such as never yet human hearts 
have felt. And yet this feeling revels again in the 
supremest bliss, as, imparting comfort the nearer it ap- 
proaches, the divine vision reveals itself to our entranced 
senses ; and when at last the holy vessel shows itself in 
the marvel of undraped reality, and clearly revealed to 
him to whom it is vouchsafed to behold it ; as the Holy 
Grail, which from out of its divine contents spreads 
broadcast the sunbeams of highest love, like the light of a 
heavenly fire that stirs all hearts with the heat of the 
flame of its everlasting glow, the beholder's brain reels 
—he falls down in a state of adoring annihilation. Yet 
upon him who thus is lost in love's rapture, the Grail 
pours down its blessing, with which it designates him its 
chosen knight ; the blazing flames subside into an ever 
decreasing brightness, which now like a gasp of breath of 
the most unspeakable joy and emotion spreads itself over 
the surface of the earth and fills the breast of him who 
adores with a blessedness of which he had no foreboding. 
With chaste rejoicing, and smilingly looking down, the 
angelic host mounts again to heaven's heights ; the source 
of love, which had dried up upon earth, has been brought 
by them to the world again — the Grail they have left in 
the custody of pure-minded men, in whose hands its con- 
tents overflow as a source of blessing— and the angelic 
host vanishes in the glorious light of heaven's blue sky, 
as before it thence > 



THE BRISTOL MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 

THE first musical festival ever held in Bristol has been 
celebrated during the past month, at the Colston HalL in 
that city. The hall in question is welt adapted for its 
purpose, as it is capable of seating some 2,500 persons ; 
and it also, as some of our readers will be aware, contains 
one of the finest organs to be found in the West of Eng- 
land, a capital specimen of the work of Mr. Willis, the 
builder of the large instruments in the Albert Hall and 
St. George's Hall, Liverpool. The object of the festival, 
as of most provincial festivals, was a benevolent one, the 
profits being divided between the several hospitals and 
infirmaries of the city. The musical arrangements weie 
under the direction of Mr. Charles Halle*, whose excellent 
orchestra was engaged for the entire festival. The chorus, 
consisting mainly of Bristol amateurs, had been ca 
trained by Mr. Alfred Stone, a gentleman wh 
will be remembered in connection with the Natic 
Meetings at the Crystal Palace. Though only one 
work of importance was set down for performance, 
one- Mr. (». A. Macfarren's oratorio St. John the Baptist 
—was of sufficient importance to give a distinctive cha- 
racter to the whole festival ; and of course it was only to 
be expected that an opportunity should be afforded to the 
Bristol audiences of hearing some of the stock pieces 
which, though familiar enough to London concert-goers, 
are by no means so frequently performed in the West of 
England. It must be added, too — though we do not know 
whether the credit is due to Mr. Halle himself or to the 
directors of the festival — that the evening concerts pos- 
sessed a higher artistic value than is sometimes to be met 
with at provincial meetings. 

The festival commenced on Tuesday, the 21st alt., by 
a capital performance of the Creation. The solos in the 
first two parts of the work were sustained by Mme. 
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Lemmens-Sherrington, Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. E. Lloyd, 
and Mr. Santley ; and in the third part by Mmc. Otto- 
Alvslebcn, Miss Enriquex, Mr. E. Lloyd, and Mr. Lewis 
Thomas. The choruses were on the whole admirably 
given, and too much praise can hardly be awarded to Mr. 
Half's band for the delicacy and finish with which they 
rendered Haydn's exquisite instrumental effects. 

We cannot do more than mention the chief items of 
the evening concert which followed. Foremost in point 
of interest for real lovers of music was undoubtedly the 
great symphony in c minor of Beethoven, but it is pro- 
bable that the overtures to Euryanthe and Guiflaume 
Tell, and the popular march from Athalie, were more to 
the taste of a mixed audience. The vocal music was of 
the customary miscellaneous quality. 

Wednesday morning, the 22nd, was devoted to a per- 
formance of Elijah, which, as regards the choral part at 
least, can scarcely be considered so successful as that of 
the Creation on the previous day. It must of course be 
taken into account that the difficulties presented by Men- 
delssohn's music arc far greater than those in the work of 
his illustrious predecessor ; but making every allowance 
for this, the choruses showed in parts a want of decision 
and accuracy which impaired the effect. A disappoint- 
ment, moreover, awaited the audience from the indisposi- 
tion of Mr. Sims Reeves, who had already been absent, 
from a cold, on the previous evening, and was still unable 
to appear. The tenor music was consequently divided 
between Mr. Vernon Rigby and Mr. E. Lloyd. The 
soprano solos were allottcdto Mmc. Alvslebcn and Mme. 
Lemmens-Sherrington, and the contralto to Mme. Patey 
and Miss Enrique*, while the whole part of the prophet 
was sung in his best manner by Mr, Santley. 

The second evening concert was fully equal in merit to 
the first, and included, as its chief instrumental items, 
Mozart's ever-fresh and lovely symphony in I Hat, and 
the overtures to Leonora (No. 3), Meeresstilte, and Tann- 
hauser. Mr. Halh? himself contributed Weber's "Concert- 
stuck," and among the more important vocal features of 
the concert must be named Mme. Lemmens-Shcrrington's 
singing of Handel's "Sweet bird "—an old-fashioned 
song, which (with all respect to the composer be it said) 
we consider very uninteresting. It is a brilliant show- 
piece for a singer and a flautist, but nothing more. It 
was, however, capitally given and warmly applauded. 

The most important concert of the festival was undoubt- 
edly that of the Thursday morning, when Mr. Macfarrcn's 
new oratorio and Mendelssohn's LtbgKUtltflKXt performed 
— the former for the first time. It will be remembered 
that the overture has been twice played in London during 
the past season— at the British Orchestral Society's Con- 
certs, and at the Philharmonic— but the rest of the work 
had not been previously brought to a hearing. It is quite 
impossible, within our limits, to attempt anything like an 
analysis of so important and elaborate a composition ; 
suffice it to say that it is as a whole distinguished by 
dignity of treatment, and by excellent use of technical 
resources. Among the most striking numbers may be 
noted the opening chorus, " Behold, 1 will send my mes- 
senger," the semi-chorus, for female voices, "This is my 
beloved Son," and the concluding chorus of the first part, 
in which the old Psalm-tune " Hanover" is treated with 
great skill. The entire solo part of the Baptist himself, 
admirably sung by Mr. Santley, may be singled out for 
commendation, and the oratorio will be, we think, con- 
sidered not unworthy of its author's reputation. 

Rossini's Stabat Mater and a miscellaneous selection, 
including the overture to the Midsummer Xigkt's Dream 
and Der Frrischutz, formed the staple of the Thursday 
evening concert ; and the Festival was brought to a close 



on the Friday by a very excellent performance of the 

Messiah. 

Of the pecuniary results of the meetings wc have not, 
up to the time of our going to press, been informed j but 
to judge from the large attendances, wc should venture to 
hope that they will be successful 



fortisn CorresJponbenct. 

MUSIC IN NORTH GERMANY. 

(FROM OUR special correspondent.) 

Leipzig, Oct. 1873. 
OCR concert season has now commenced, the concerts at 
the Gewandhaus having begun on the second of October. 
The first concert was dedicated to the memory of Ferdi- 
nand D ivi J,and brought as introduction a new composition 
by Carl Reinecke, entitled " In Memoriam." This piece 
consists of an introduction and a fugue. After a short 
andante in D minor, which, with its sombre mournful 
chords creates a powerful impression, follows a not very 
long but excellendy worked fugue, in which towards the, 
conclusion the choral "Wennich einmal soil scheiden" is 
interwoven in a clever and effective manner. A second 
orchestral work, dedicated to the memory of David, was 
an adagio entitled " Nachruf," by Ferdinand Hillcr, the 
intimate friend for many years of the departed master. 
This composition of Hiller might, as regards its elegiac 
tone, be called beautiful, if, at the conclusion of the first 
part, and also in a corresponding passage of the second 
part, there did not .appear a theme as regards its con- 
nection to a " Nachruf to us altogether inexplicable and 
problematical. Unfortunately this theme, with its jump- 
ing rhythm and noisy instrumentation, is anything but fine, 
even putting aside the sharp contrast it forms to the soft 
and melancholy character of the whole work. If we were 
to give a programmatic explanation of these ideas, we 
would feel inclined to say that Hiller wanted to express 
in very cold realistic manner his "apres nous lc deluge." 
But through this the total impression of the adagio, which 
otherwise is very noble, is much injured. 

Of David's composition there were introduced in the 
programme the " 121st Psalm, the adagio from the sextett 
for stringed instruments Op. 38, and the concerto for trom- 
bone." The psalm — as far as we know the only sacred 
composition of David — is for two sopranos, with pianoforte 
accompaniment, composed in a plain, simple way, but full 
of fine feeling ; and it created, with its accompaniment 
arranged for orchestra for this first performance at the 
Gewandhaus, a very fine effect The ladies Gutzch- 
bach and Degencr sang excellently. Whether the instru- 
mental accompaniment is by David himself, or comes 
from another hand, we do not know. The sextett, Op. 
38, had been performed once at a chamber-music soiree 
at the Gewandhaus some twelve years ago, and obtained 
at that time a very honourable success, without exactly 
creating a sensational impression. The whole work has 
the advantage of a brilliant instrumentation, founded on a 
profound knowledge of the stringed instruments. The 
real enlivening element of the polyphonic style, which, 
doubtless, for longer movements is always a matter of 
necessity, is in this work scarcely sufficiently prominent. 
This is, however, least noticed in the adagio, wnich is not 
very long ; besides, on this occasion it was considerably 
improved, the separate parts being executed, not by six 
solo instruments, but by the whole stringed orchestra. 
The concerto for trombone has been composed many 
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years ago for our former far-famed trombone-player, 
Queisser, and is a very fine effective piece, which was 
played on the present occasion very excellently by the 
royal Kammermusiker, Hcrr Bruns,from Dresden. Finally, 
we heard the offertoire, " Tola pulchra es, Maria," from 
the posthumous mass by Robert Schumann, a very noble 
devotional work. FrL GuUchbach sang the short piece 
in an excellent style. 

If we wanted to find fault with this programme, com- 
piled certainly in a very ingenious way, it would be on 
account of the shortness of the six compositions which 
formed the first part of the concert, and were all of the 
same colour as regards their tone. We were also some- 
what disappointed in our expectations that the direction, 
to do honour to the departed master, would ask one of 
his most famous pupils, who was also intimate with him, 
to perform one or the other of David's excellent violin 
concertos ; certainly nothing could have given more bril- 
liancy to the evening, than if Joachim had been called to 
take this place of honour. We do not know what pre- 
vented such an arrangement, but we will testify that such 
was the general expectation. 

The concluding piece of the evening was Mendelssohn's 
A minor symphony, a very fine and well-timed per- 
formance, v 

The second Gewandhaus concert was opened with 
Schumann's overture to Die Braut von Messina, the 
tragedy in which Schiller endeavoured to introduce the 
chorus as an ideal independent person, as is the case in 
the antique tragedies. The overture by Schumann, a 
comparatively less known work of the genial composer,cor- 
responds in its style completely to the contents of Schiller's 
tragedy, and creates a powerful impression. It is much 
to be desired that this overture should oftener be played 
at concerts, and not only at the theatre when one of the 
rare performances of the Braut von Messina takes 
place. 

Herr Barghecr, Hofkapellmeistcr from Detmold, de- 
lighted us by the very noble style in which he rendered 
Viotti's A minor concerto, the adagio from the c minor 
concerto, and a (rather shallow) fantasia on Irish airs for 
violin by Spohr. Without being exactly an artist of the 
first rank, Herr Barghecr possesses so many excellent 
musical qualities, that he appears to us to be pertectly 
justified in taking a prominent place amongst the candi- 
dates for the post of Leipzig concertmeister. In all pro 
bability it was for this purpose that he appeared this tune 
at the Gewandhaus. 

An appearance equally welcome and interesting to us was 
Frau Elizabeth Lawrowska,trom St. Peteisburg. This lady 
was preceded by her excellent reputation, which she has 
most brilliantlyjustificd. Frau Lawruwska possesses a won- 
derfully soft, sympathetic voice, of a rich, full, and tlowing 
quality, and a compass from the low a to the high G. Her 
lowest tone we heard in Schubett's song, " Death and the 
Maiden." The highest tone, G, the singer only touched 
once during the evening in the song by Schumann, " Poet's 
Love," transposed into B flat major, hum the b up to the 
high F, that is to say, more than an ocuvc and a ha f, the 
voice is perfectly even, and possesses, in fact, only one 
register of a charming clarinet-like sound. The luw a 
seems to be a little rough, and the highest G somewhat 
forced. Tne character of the voice is altogether aho, 
even in the notes which go into the soprano re- 
gister. As to the style of singing of Frau Lawiowska, 
we can only give the highest praise. The lady sang, 
besides the two songs mentioned, also a recitative aim 
air from the Russian opera, " La Vic pour lc Czar," by 
Glinka. Absolutely free from any bad habits, in the 
cirta n poss.s-ion of a pericct vocal technic, which, con- 



sidering the volume of the voice, must be appreciated all 
the more, Frau Lawrowska employs the brilliant weapons 
of her excellent resources in the noblest manner. Again 
she brings vividly before our mind that no other solo 
performance can produce so deep an impression as the 
human voice. Her rendering of the two songs ranks 
amongst the most touching and impressive performances 
we have ever heard. 

The A major symphony by Beethoven, which formed the 
conclusion of the concert, was played in an excellent 
manner, and offered a real musical treat 

MUSIC IN VIENNA. 

(FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.) 

Vienna, Oct. 12, 1873. 
Taking leave of the great Exhibition, which is now every 
day frequented by many and many thousands of visitors, 
I have still to say a few words about the printed music 
exhibited from some countries. To value our present 
musical editions in the right way, it would have been 
necessary to exhibit also some of the old printed music 
The few countries which have contributed in that line 
cannot give an idea of what a height music, speaking from 
the commercial point of view, has now reached. There 
were only to be seen the firms of a few publishers of 
Leipzig, Schott from Mainz, Rieter-Biedermann from 
Switzerland, the publishers from Vienna, and Augcner 
from London. With many firms we make acquaintance 
only through a collection of titles, splendidly and taste- 
fully decorated by the famous house of Roedcr, in Leipzig. 
The same establishment has exhibited, as a sort of cabinet- 
piece, the finale (Schluss-Apothcosc) of Westmaycr's 
Imperial Cverture in score— diamond-engraving, with 
picture, ornaments, dedication, etc., which will be pub- 
lished in colours and lithographed by Schrciber (formerly 
Spina), in Vienna. That piece was easily to be found in 
the great rotundo ; to find out all the other printed music 
was a difficult task ; hidden as much as possible in a 
remote corner, those treasures were sure not to be molested 
by profane looks. Such was the case in the German 
gallery with the Leipzig collection of publishers, joined 
Schott's publications; with Rieter-Biedermann in 
Swiss department ; with Messrs. Augener in the 
English gallery, and with the publishers from Vienna in 
the Austrian court In the first-named collection we find 
editions by Kistner, Kratzschmar, Leuckart, Peters, and 
the before-mentioned titles of Rocder. The editions by 
Peters, veritable " people's editions," furnish unprc- 
cedented examples 01 cheapness, as the scores of Bach's 
Matthaus and Johannes Passions, the Mass in R minor, 
the Creation by Haydn, the Freisihiits by Weber. Schott 
in Mainz has sent the score of Wagners Rheingold, the 
Ring aUs Nibelungen, and the Meisten >■ .irr.u.ged for 
lour hands. Rieter-Biedermann in Wintcrthur has 
exhibited a splendid edition of Beethoven's /-'idelio, 
with drawings by Schwind, the Mass in E flat by Schu- 
bert, the Oxford and other symphonies by Haydn, the 
similar works by Beethoven, and the oratonos by Handel 
(vocal scores). Augener, your own firm, could boast of 
Paucr's Complete Edition of the Classics and other works. 
The publishers of Vienna, Spina (now Fr. Schrciber), 
Haslinger, Gotthard, and others, had given their best ; 
likewise some publishers from Pesth, Warsaw, and Padua. 
But where is the great establishment of Breitkopf and 
H artel, ard tneir complete edition of Beethoven, the 
editions of Bach, of Handel ; the splendid editions of 
Schubert's works, and so many others by Senff in Leipzig ; 
the publisheis of Berlin, particularly Simrock, Bote aud 
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Bock, the French and Belgian publishers, and the other 
great publishing houses of London ? Regarding the 
national song and us cultivation, only Switzerland and 
America (Boston) have exhibited numerous large sheets 
for classes, and the latter also valuable educational works 
by Schaublin, Kastlin, and Weber. 

After all the excitement of this eventful summer, the 
amusements of the winter season must be uncommon to 
excite and satisfy the wearied concert-goers. The Gesell 
schaft der Musilcfreunde and the Philharmonic have 
both announced their programmes, the former have in 
view the cantatas Nos. 34 and $0 by Bach, the oratorios 
Alexander's Feast and Solomon by Handel, the Creation 
by Haydn, Manfred by Schumann, the suite No. 4 by 
Lachner, a new choral work by Brahms, and (for the 
first time) selections from the Mass in A flat by Schubert. 
The Philharmonics have chosen symphonies by Abert, 
Mendelssohn (a minor), Mozart, Berlioz (Romeo), Rhein- 
berger {Waltensteins Lager), Haydn (Oxford), Beethoven 
(Nos. 3, 5, 7) ; the serenade No. 2 by Brahms, and varia- 
tions, a new work by the same composer ; concertos by 
Wieniawsky, Chopin, and Raff ; overtures by Beethoven 
(Op. 124), Berlioz (Benvenuto Cellini, Volkmann(#wW 
III.), Cherubim (Anacreon). 

The Opera is going to perform (for the first time in the 
new house) Weber's Oberon, and Schumann's Gtnoveva, 
never performed in Vienna. A most splendid represen- 
tation has been a performance of Lucia, with Signora 
Patti, who had the kindness to sing for the benefit of the 
benevolent fund of that theatre. The great artist had 
never before sung in the great Opera-house, the recep- 
tion therefore was the more enthusiastic ; the audience 
itself appeared dressed as for a gala representation, and 
the recalls, the flowers and bouquets, seemed never to end. 
Orchestra and chorus and the solo-singers were inspired 
by the co-operation of the great singer, and the whole per- 
formance left nothing to desire. Beck (Ashton), M tiller 
(Edgar), Pirk, and Maycrhofer had their share of applause. 
Signora Patti sang in Italian, the others presented their 
German — a difference which, for the once, could easily be 
endured. At last, when the visitors had vanished, the 
amiable singer was received on the stage by the assembled 
direction and members of the Opera, and, with thankful 
words, was presented with a precious casket as a remem- 
brance of that evening, which augmented the said fund by 
nearly twenty thousand florins. Mile. Fioretti, from the 
Grand Opera in Paris, has finished a very brilliant series of 
Gastspiele, and is followed by another ballerina, Mile. 
Gyrod, who is engaged for ten representations. Herr 
Scaria and Frau Wilt have represented, for the first time, 
the rdles of Vcit Pogncr (Meister singer) and Sclica. The 
house is every evening filled immensely, particularly by 
visitors from abroad, as ihe fine weather and the sensible 
diminution of the incommodious cholera attracted great 
masses of travellers, to profit by the last moments of an 
Exhibition which in such grand style will certainly not 
be seen soon in our present century. The operas per- 
formed since the 12th of September have been as follow : 
— FlUgentie Hollander, Don Juan, Armida, Dom Sebas- 
tian (twice), Romeo and Juliet (twice), Profit, Faust 
(twice), Norma, Judin, .ifeistersinger, Troubadour, 
Freischuts, Afrikanerin, Lucia, Lohengrin, Lucrtsia 
Borgia, Tannhauter, Zauberflbte. 



CorrfS|)on&tnrf. 



GOUNOD'S "MEDITATION." 

Tub Mohthlt Musical Rbcoru. 



which I have seen no reference in the press criticisms on the second 
concert of the present series at the Crystal Palace, that though no 
doubt, as stated in the programme, one of M. Gounod's latest com- 
positions, te/ar at the orthtttratio* it conctrntd, the "Meditation " 
for violin solo, with orchestral accompaniment, was published several 
years ago at a piano tola by Messrs. Cramer, Beale. and Wood, 
under the title Le Calme. 4 me Romance sans Paroles pour Piano, 
par Cb . Gounod. " dedicated ' ' k mo n Ami. Georges Bizet. " I 
believe this "Romance" is idtntitat 'allowing for orchestration) 
with the " Meditation " as performed by the Crystal Palace band 
the first time, though in the repeated performance the melody was 
conducted in the last two ban by an ascending kmI* to the high 
D flat, ending on the tonic instead of on the third or the scale. 

I am, Sir, your obedient Servant, 
Ptngt, 34th Oct., 1173. R. G W. 



Robert StA*ma*mi Piano Works. Edited by E. PAUM. V< 
I. Augener 4 Co. 

Thr appearance for the first time of a complete, uniform, and 
cheap edition of the pianoforte compositions of Schumann will be 
h-iiled with delight by every pianist. Until now. owing to the dis- 
persion of his copyrights among various German publishers, it 



been a difficult matter to collect all these works, which, 
exist in so many different forms as regards site of sheets, type, kc, 
that anything like uniformity was out of the question. It mny 
safely be said that, with the exception of a few of the musical er.» 
thusiasts whose hobby it is to bring together in their libraries the 
complete works of the great miners, hardly any one, in this countnr 
at least, knows anything of Schumann's writings for the piano in 
their entirety. And yet no one since Beethoven has done more to 
enlarge the resource* of the instrument than the composer the first 
portion of whose works tie before us. We say this deliberately, 
without either ignoring or undervaluing the treasures bequeathed to 
us by Weber, Schubert, or Mendelssohn. The Last-named, especially, 
las enriched the repertoire of the instrument by many masterpiece , 
which for artistic finish of workmanship far surpass most of the 
writings of Schumann. Yet, for originality and depth of thought. 

1 should be disposed to give the palm to the latter. Let the 
student, for example, compare the two great fantasias of these writers, 
which we select as somewhat similar in form— we mean that by 
Mendelssohn in r sharp minor. Op. a8. dedicated to Moscheles, ar.d 
Schumann's Op. 17 in < , dedicated to Ijsrt. In the former we find 
the most exquisite polish , every note is well considered, and in its 
place, and the work leaves the impression of a highly-finished 
masterpiece. In Schumann, on the contrary, we find a certain 
imount of roughness ; it is the wild beauty of the moorland as con- 
trasted with Mendelssohn's tastefully bud-out pork; and yet, speakirg 
of our own personal impressions, we derive a greater pleasure from 
the poetical ideas, untrained though they be, of Schumann, than from 
the music of his more highly-cultivated contemporary and friend. 

The causes of the comparative unpopularity of Schumann's 
music till within the last few years are, we think, twofold. In the 
first place, it is so entirely new! so different from anything that had 
preceded it. that there was necessarily a large amount of prejudice 
to be overcome before it could be accepted. In the musical world 
there is always a certain vit inertia which opposes everything not 
according to' preconceived ideas and notions. One of the most 
.triking examples of this is to be seen in the reviews of Beethoven's 
music which appeared on its first publication, in which it was reviled 
as unplayable, unnatural, abstruse, and accredited with nearly every 
possible fault —one reviewer even venturing to say that "if Beethoven 
would only write mart aaturally{'), he might produce really fine 
music." We see the same spirit, in a somewhat different manifes- 
tation, in the general opposition at the present day to Wagner's 
music ; and we can hardly be surprised if Schumann's highly original 
genius should in like manner have been looked upon with suspicion 
and distrust. The second cause why this music is not better know n 
is its difficulty. Of course there are pieces of our author's to be met 
with which are not only comparatively but absolutely easy ; but 
these are quite the exception ; and a pianist must have arrived at a 
high degree of technical proficiency before he can hope to grapple 
successfully with most of Schumann's more important works. They 
require, loo. not merely the requisite mechanical facility, but a hearty 
sympathy with and intelligent appreciation of them to do them 
justice; and so long as it is any labour to plav the mere notes, this is 
impossible- Bll'ow's sound dictum should be borne in mind : " A 
player ought always to be able to accomplish, if needful, at Itatt 
tmitt at muck as is required by the piece he is playing. " 
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however, to the exertions of many talented artistes in this country- 
foremost among whom we must name the composer's gifted widow, 
and i in a different way. as conductor) Mr. Manns, at the Crystal 
Palace— we are now able to talk of the depreciation of Schumann's 
genius as a thing of the past. He is now generally acknowledged 
to stand in the first rank of the tone-poets oi the present century. 

We are glad to find that In the present edition of the piano works 
they are given in the order of their Opus numbers. Certain advan- 
tages would no doubt appertain to a system of classification, such 
a* that usually adopted with the works of Chopin ; but wc think it 
on the whole far preferable to print them consecutively, especially as 
in most cases the order of publication corresponds, at least approxi- 
mately, to that of their production, and we nre thus enabled to trace 
with ease the gradual developments and change* of the composer's 
style. Another point of importance which has been carefully attended 
to has been the preserving of the German indications for performance 
which Schumann so frequently prefixed to his works. They arc 
accompanied by an Italian translation, for the benefit of those who 
do not understand the German Language ; but the original are often 



so characteristic of tl 



uitlior that it w< 



cen a grave 



omission had they been suppressed. To quote but two examples— 
in Nos. 15 said 16 of the " Davidsbundler," Op. 6, the indications 
"fristk" and "mil gulem Humor" are certainly more expressive 
than the Italian equivalents "eonvigore" and " giotoso." Still further 
completeness is given to the present edition by a translation of 
the various prefatory remarks affixed to certain numbers, such as 
the •'Studies after Paganinis Caprices,- Op. 3. and the " Davids- 
bundler." Op. 6. 

We cannot enter in any detail into the contents of this first 
volume, which includes all the works from Op. 1 to Op. 12. A brief 
enumeration of their names must suffice. We find first the " Varia- 
tion* on the name 'Abegg." Op. 1— Schumann's first published 
work. To this follow the ' 1 Papillons," Op. a, a set of short but 
most charming little pieces, the first of the large series of " Charac- 
ters! tlcke," of which their author wrote so many, and as character- 
istic of his style as any of his later works. The " Studies " above 
referred to come next, and then the interesting "Six interment." 
Op. 4 . the " Impromptu " on an air by Clara YVieck, Op. 5 , the 
" Davidsbundler. ' Op 6 ; the Toccata in C, Op. 7 ; the Allegro in 
« minor, Op. 8; the " Carneval." Op. 9; the second set of "Studies 
itfter Paganinis Caprices, • Op. 10 ; the first sonata in r sharp minor. 
Opt 11 ; and the well-known and popular " Phantasic-stucke/ Op. 
im. The price of the whole volume is less than that of several of 
the single pieces in previous editions ; and the type, for clearness and 
beauty, leaves really nothing to desire. Wc look for the remaining 
volumes of the series with much interest. 

Quarlttt in A /at major, far Piano. Violin, Viola, and Violon«llo. 
By Henrt Westrop. Op. a. Augencr & Co. 

It is with hearty pleasure that we welcome another good classical 
work from an English pen. The present is, we understand, a reprint, 
but its merits are quite sufficient to warrant the appearance of a 
second edition. Mr. Westrop not only has pleasing and melodious 
ideas, but he also knows how to treat them. His quartrtt is quite 
orthodox in form, and consists of three movements — an allrgrel/o 
moderalo in A flat, a largkt<l» in r, and a finale it xmr, in the original 
key. The combinations of the instruments show throughout an 
experienced hand, and a good knowledge of counterpoint. The only 
about the work we consider to be a certain timidity of 
in the "free fantasia" portions of the first and last 
Mr. Westrop seldom goes far away from his original 
! reault is occasionally a slight feeling of monotony. In the 
movement he is bolder and proportionately more successful. 
With this one small reservation we can most heartily recommend 
the work, which has the additional advantage of being, though quite 
sufficiently showy and brilliant, not too difficult, either in the piano 
or string parts, for good amateur players. 




r I'll A major, for tkt Pianoforlt. By HERBERT S. OAKKLKY. 
Op. so. London | Lamborn Cock. 

THIS Is the third sonata by an Englishman that we have had occasion 
to review within the last few months, and we hail the fact as an indi- 
cation of better times in the history of our pianoforte music True, 
it is not given to every one to master this form of composition, nor 
would we wish to discard the more modern class of music, such, for 
instance, as the " Character-stUcke," of which Schumann, Gade, and 
others have given such admirable examples. But the writing of a 
sonata requires much mastery of form, to say nothing of such essen- 
tials as thematic treatment, counterpoint. 4c. ; and the fact that 

a turning their attention to this too 
r art is in Itself an encouraging sign. 



Professor Oakeley Is favourabty known In the musical world as the 
composer of various songs, and other small pieces, evincing not only 
knowledge, but much taste and real musical feeling, it was, there- 
fore, with considerable interest that we sat down to play through his 
new sonata. If wc confess to a feeling on the whole of disappoint- 
ment on finishing the work, we must also, in justice to the professor, 
add that wc do not think he is entirely responsible for it. We are 
rather inclined to account for it by a note given at the end of the 
work— "Geneva. 187a." Unless we are mistaken, this sonata was 
wnttesr at the lime Dr. Oakeley was suffering from the effects of 
the accident which, as many oi our readers may remember, nearly 
coat him his life. At such a time, however strong the impulse to 
conqiosition may have been within him. it is hardly possible that 
he should be in the full possession of his powers ; and we think that 
much of the weakness which we find in parts of this sonata may tie 
attributable to this cause. 

Of the four movements of which the work consists, we like Use 
first and last much less than the intermediate ones. This, again, is 
In accordance with the theory we have ventured to lay down, for it 
is precisely these movements which are the most difficult to write. 
'Die opening alltgtv appears to us to suffer badly from want of 
clearness in form. The first subject rambles on Into the second, 
without being at all distinctly defined- We do not mean that we 
should « ish the whole music " chopped up" into eight-bar phrases ; 
but wc think wc ought to be able to point to a place at which we could 
say. •' Here the first subject ends, and the transition to the second 
subject tx-gins." This Is simply Impossible. The second subject 
itself is belter defined, and the " free fantasia" of the second part 
is clever, and displays good contrapuntal treatment ; but the vague- 
ness of the first theme again on its recurrence mars the effect of the 
movement, and we reach the close with a feeling more or less of uix- 
satisfactor.ncss. The following adagio in D is much more to our taste. 



The themes are very pleasing, and the treatment clear. The ept*o > 
in B flat is in good contrast with the principal subject, but the recur- 
rence subsequently of the first two pages of the movement in an 
almost unchanged form gives a certain amount of monotony, wtuch 
might, we think, have been judiciously avoided, either by figuration 
of the melody or alteration of the harmony, or both. Trie third 
movement (minuet and trio) is, we consider, the best portion of the 
sonata, and we are glad to be able to speak of it with unqualified 
praise. 

ITie final rondo, again, we consider by no means one of the liest 

parts of the work. The opening theme is graceful and pleasing, 
but the remainder fails to attract us. and the whole movement sucms 
to us too long for the materials on which it is constructed. We do 
not think it would be fair to judge of Dr. Oakeley 's abilities frvm 
the present work, written as it was under such unfavourable coo- 
ditions ; nor should we like to pronounce an opinion from it as to 
how far he is competent to deal with the highest forms of com- 
position. We have merely dealt with the sonata as honestly as we 
could on its own merits, ar 
himself till we can meet him to | 



Six Sorg •< it, "Stars of the Summer Night f a. "The Zephyr's 
Pinions are moving f h " I know thou dost love me f 4, "O 
Hemlock-tree ;" s\ "Ye soft Blue Eyes;" 6. "When ©thee 
Friends are round me ). Composed for and dedicated to Mr. 
Sims Reeves, by Bernhard Moliqie. Op. 54. London : 
Stanley Lucas, Weber, 4 Co. 

There have been few more thorough and conscientious artists than 
the late Bernhard Molique. Throughout his career he never, so far 
as we know, wrote rubbish for the sake of pandering to a depraved 
popular taste ; and, as a natural consequence, his music. If no! dis- 
playing genius of the highest order, is always worthy of thr atten- 
tion of musicians. Prophesying is always herardous work, but we 
nevertheless think we may venture to predict that some, at least . < f 
Molique' s music will live when the works of many writers who have 
enjoyed a far larger degree of ephemeral popularity will be altogether 
forgotten. The six songs now before us, which we presume are a 
reprint, are. as a whole, fully worthy of their composer. They ore 
thoroughly German in style, but are always melodious, clear in form, 
and lie in the bat part of the tenor range. We do not consider 
them all of equal merit. Our own favourites are Nos. 1, 4. and 6 ; 
but this will probably be a matter on which opinions may vary. 
" Stars of the Summer Night " is, to our thinking, a roost choice 
and tasteful setting of Longfellow's verse* ; while No. 6 (" When 
other Friends ") is quite as good in a more piquant and light style. 
" The Zcphvr's Pinions are moving " (No. a) reminds us. both in its 
rhythm and the character of its melody, of Mend 
"Auf Flugeln des Getanges." We can most 
set to our r 
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Singe*, ting on, * Utile Birds (Sons) : 1' It rat keneatk tke Oretn- 
JU ('Song) ; Angth V»uet (Song) ; Tke Manner (Vocal 
Duel). By S. V?. Waley. London: Stanley Lucas. Weber. 
4 Co. 

Mb. Walky 1*. we believe, an amateur ; but his music shows nothing 
of what miv he called "amateurishness," He wntes with the evi- 
dent ease of a practised musician, and is bv no means destitute of 
ideas. At the same time it ia somewhat difficult to define the chief 
characteristic! of hi* music, as set forth in the pieces now before 
us. Ther are all graceful and well-constructed, but on the whole 
rather deficient in distinct individuality of style. For the duet we 
mast confess we do not care ; but the three songs we decidedly like. 
They are melodious and pleasing, and we can honestly recommend 
them. "I'll rest beneath the Greenwood Shade," and "Angels' 
Voices,"' are written for a contralto: "Sing on, sing on. ye little 
Birds " teems to us most suitable for a tenor voice, though it may 
also be sung by a soprano. 



A'atert Seknmtinn all Kritiker ; SprfUke ans stint* Sckriflen BA-r 
Mmik and Sfniiktr, gtiammelt mnd mil tintr Varrede vtrttlun 
km Jocsr Schxattxnhou! (Robert Schumann as a Critic ; 
Sentences from his Writings on Music and Musicians. Collected 
and furnished with a preface by [osef Schrattenholz). 
Bona. 

Tuts little book was Issued, as we leam from the title-page, as the 

most excellent selection from the choice sayings concerning his art 
which arc so abundant in Schumann's collected writings. Few men 
combined in so high a degree the creative with the critical faculty ; 
and being besides a man of great mental culture, he had, in addition 
to much power of analysis, the art of clear expression. Hence his 
literary works are full of Instruction to the musical student ; but, 
being in two closely-printed volumes, they are too extensive to In- 
road In their entirety, except by a few. Herr Schrattenholz' s 
s are admirably chosen, and also well arranged under three 
"Art" "To Teachers,' "Criticism and Critics." The 
lion, from the pen of the editor, which occupies about one 
of the whole book, contains a notice of Schumann's 
exertions; chiefly in connection with the "Neue Zeitschrift fur 
Musik," of which he was the founder. The influence exerted by 
this paper on the German musical world is refe r red to. and the 
whole article is written in a spirit of thorough appreciation. We 
think the little book would be worthy of translation into English. 



Pratiital and Prtgrtmvt Mttkod far Ik* Ttnor. By HfLAtRE 

LUtocm. Augener ft Co. 
In spite of the great utility of the tenor, both in the orchestra and in 
quart ett playing, there is a great scarcity of good instruction books 
for this valuable instrument. This probably arise* from the fact that it 
is for the most part played by violinists, who from their previous know- 
ledge have little to learn beyond acquaintance with the alto clef. 
• find men who, like the late " ~ 
a specialty of the instrument, 
iy to it; but these are exceptions; and it Is a common saying 
with the members of our orchestras, that when a man cannot play 
the violin well enough lie takes to the tenor ! Wagner, in one of his 
works— we think it is his pamphlet on " Conducting " — tells us of a 
theatrical orchestra that he visited, in which, out of six or eight violas, 
there was only one man who could play properly the tenor parts in his 
The present work contains an exceedingly well-selrcted and 
1 of studies, beginning with the simplest 

lie ditficu 




ng to those of considerable difficult*. An in- 
and noteworthy feature of the book is a collection of pas- 



parts of the scores of the great 
«weU adapted for its 



from the tenor 



A fte.'U, PanlaHa Impromptu, bv MozART. 

Ma as. London : Joseph Williams. 
A WOT* on the title-page of this little piece informs us that it was 
extemporised by Motart 10 a Udv friend, "who retained it in her 
memory. Through her it descended to her children and grand- 
children, and at last to an English lady, although a note of it had 
never been written down. Through the kindness of the latter lady, 
the editor was fortunate enough to be able to write it down, and place 
ii before the public in its present form.'' Now, we have no intention 



or of the various ladies who have handed down this piece to one 
another, but we gravely doubt the accuracy of their memories. 
Those who are accustomed to play by heart are well aware that from 
time to time errors will creep in, unless the memory is refreshed by 
occasionally playing from the book ; and when we bear in mind 
that it is more than eighty years since Motnrt's death, and that the 
piece has passed through at least four hands, we should consider an 
attmrtde preservation of the exact notes he extemporised nothing 
short of a miracle. Moreover, the piece in its present form is totally 
unlike any of the composer's piano music with which we are ac- 
quainted ; and while we fully admit the honesty of those concerned 
in its issue, wc think they have been misled by others who were 
doubtless misled themselves. We have thought the little piece 
worthy of a separate notice, instead of merely mentioning it among 
other fugitive pieces, because anything bearing the name of M< 
deserves mention., and a genuine fragment of his composition, 
us authenticity established, would be of real artistic interest. 



SHEET MUSIC. 



Overtures, S*> 



INSTRUMENTAL 

wd Entr'attei to ' 



' F.gmoiit, * composed by 



1 Dy 

Beethoven, arranged for two performers on the piano, by W. H. 
Gr att ass (publisher's name effaced), three books, are, so far as we 
can judge by the second and third books, which alone have reached 
us, very well done and faithful to the original. The overture is one 
of the most popular of the great composer's works ; but the 
•-ntr'actes. though some of them are fully equal to the overture, are 
far less known than they deserve to be. In their I 



deserve the attention of musicians 

Am See, lm Wit Id, Fr%Uingstied, Throe Sketches for the I 
by Charles Henry Shepherd (Augener & Co.), are three 
fully written little trifles, of which, though all are musicianly, we 
consider the first decidedly the best. ' 

Caprice ie alia Saltarella, for the Piano, by FRANCIS EDWARD 
Gladstone (Augener ft Co.), is a showy and lively drawing-room 
piece, the thmie* of which, though not particularly striking in them- 
selves, are skilfully treated, and show what may be done with ma- 
terials that arc not the most promising. 

Andante Grauota, for the Organ, by Francis Howard Glad- 
stone (NovcUo. Ewer, ft Co.), is much more lo our taste than the 
Capriccio just noticed. It is a very pleasing and thoroughly well 
written movement, which we can recommend to organists as a soft 
voluntary. 

VOCAL. 

Spring camet kitker, and Came a fretty Maid, Two Songs by 
C. ViLLiEKS Stanford (Chappell ft Co.), show decided musical 
feeling The metres of the verses, which are from George Eliot's 
" Spanish Gipsy," are not very manageable ones for music ; but 
Mr. Stanford has treated them svith skill, and there is a quaintneas 
nnd piquancy about both songs which we think should make them 
popular. 

Tktm ttma$ not again, Wkitker. and Unekonged, Three Songs 
[ANN (London : W. C/emy), are decidedly 
hat deficient in < 



by Otto 
pretty, 



1 originality. 

<f Dee, Song, by W. H. Urattann (London : Joseph 
ts a very tasteful setting— wc think we may say the best 
we have seen— of Canon Kmgsley s popular verses. We can heartily 

recommend it. 

Iosrph Kinqham (London : Ransfbrd ft 



and pretty. We 



Nigklat Sea, Song, by Jos 
Son), though very simple, is < 
like it much. 

Hymns, Rtsponut, And Tt Denms, in tke Ckant /arnt, by J. 
Henry Pollard (Lam born Cock ft Co.), were composed, as 
appears from the title-page, for St. George's Church, Ram&gate. of 
which Mr. Pollard Is organist. They arc very tuneful and pleasing, 
and free from the " " <-h*«i-i«*i. 

psalm-tunes. The ch 

and practicable by any average choir or congregation. 

Ke in the collection, however, which we do not like- 
as a psalm-tune of Handel's " He shall feed his flock." 



so many modern 
of the Te Denm are very good. 

Ttiere is one 



Concerts, &r. 



CRYSTAL PALACE. 
The loud applause with which Mr. M ™ n « w *y fre * te J 1 h ° n 
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series of Winter Saturday Concerts, which commenced on the 4th 
ttlt., may fairly be regarded, not only as a just recognition of the 
zeal and skill he has displayed in raising these concerts to their 
acknowledged high standard of efficiency, and of the unflagging 
energy and perseverance with which this has been maintained, but 
also as an expression of confidence in him that it will be 
for the 



The programme of this opening concert was one of more than 
ordinary interest. As was the case last year, the winter campaign 
was commenced with an overture by Spontini, a coincidence for 
which it would be futile to attempt to account Last year it was 
the overture to Olympie that was chosen as the inaugurau've work 
of the season ; this year that to Nurmahat, or Das Roitn/est von 
Cashrmtre, an opera founded on T. Moore's poem, " ljilla Rookh,'" 
and composed for the Berlin Theatre in 183a. In his day it was as 
a composer of dramatic rather than of purely instrumental music 
that Spontini was pre-eminent. Were it not that opera has become 
so utterly a mere matter of fashion among us. and had not clas- 
sical operatic revivals apparently died out with the burning of Her 
Majesty's Theatre, we should look for an occasional hearing of one or 
more of Spontini's operas. As it is, we must perforce content our- 
selves with such opportunities as may occasionally offer of hearing 
an overture or perhaps a vocal excerpt or two from one or the othet 
of his operas. As the follower of Gluck. it whs Spontini's aim to 
carry out that master's theories, and. as he thought, to improve 
upon them. Though not a great genius, he was an originator in 
some respects, and justly regarded in his day as a composer of no small 
mark. The influence he exerted upon many of his successors, eg 
Rossini and Auber. and to a lesser extent even upon Mendelssohn 
and Wagner in their very young days, is not difficult to trace. 
Finely played as it was under Mr. Manns's direction, the overture to 
.Vurmakal had more than an historical interest. Having treated us 
to a hearing of this, as well as of that to Olympie, it is to be hoped 
that he will follow them up with those to Die Vttialin and Ferdiuanu 
Carta. Two novelties of importance were brought forward at thi.- 
I— via., a festival overture. Op. 53, composed by Dr. Juliu* 
e for the golden wedding of the King and Queen of Saxony ; and 
a pianoforte concerto in P minor, by J. S. Bach. It was only last 
month that our Leipzig correspondent, after a reading of the re- 
cently published score of Rietz's overture, confirmed the opinion 
expressed by him in these columns of the elevating character of the 
work, on the occasion of its first performance in I-cipzig last winter. 
In having had the score to refer to, he has had an advantage which 
we have not enjoyed. We can testify, however, to the generally ele- 
vating, or. perhaps more properly speaking, exciting character of the 
work ; but to fairly appraise the worth of one so pretentious, so ex- 
tended in form, and so fully and elaborately scored, is hardly to be 
attempted after but a single hearing and with no previous opportu- 
nity of studying it. This latest and most ambitious of Dr. Rietx't 
compositions certainly did not create the same favourable impres- 
sion that his "Lusupiel" overture did on its production here in 
March last. It is not, however, always the best and most ambi- 
tious works which most strongly assert themselves on a first hearing , 
a second hearing, therefore, seems due to a work which the pro- 
graphist (A. M.) described as "a grand symbolical picture, in 
which royal pomp and grandeur, and a loyal nation's rejoicing, are 
musically illustrated, and as a monument of the invention, skill, 
and knowledge of orchestration of its author, who is undoubted!) 
one of the leading orchestral writers of Germany." Pending this, 
if it be desirable to bring Dr. Rietz more prominently forward, il 
would perhaps be well to accord a hearing of his overture in A, Op. 

our Leipzig correspondent spoke last month with so 
and with which we remember to have been very 
favourably impressed on hearing it at a Rhine festival some years ago. 
Bach's concerto, to be found in Vol. XVII. of the " Bach Gesell- 
sc baft's"' edition. Is one of many similar works composed by him 
for harpsichord and an accompanying quartett of stringed instru- 
ments. It consists of three short movements, of which the first 



7. of 



are in F minor ; the middle slow movement, in A flat, 
nstead of coming to a full close ioits tonic, leads through the domi- 
nant chord of r into the finale— a method of procedure more common 
among writers of the same age than is generally supposed. Though 
the first movement is to some extent scholastically dry. there is a 
melodious charm about thcAmv, to which the pitxieato accompani- 
ment greatly contributes ; and the finale, presto, the most developed 
of the three, Is marked by vivacity and stirring in effect. Played ii 
a masterly manner by Herr Pauer. it was welcome as a specimen of 
Bach's manner of writing for ibis combination of instruments, 
though by no means the most interesting of hl» concertos. At the 
»ame time we could not but feel that, by reason of its meagre 
accompaniment, il was belter suited for introduction at a concert 
of chamber-music than at one professedly orchestral. Herr Pauet 
a clever and tastefully written set ol 



variations of bis own on Osmin's song in Mozart's // Seraglio (pub- 
lished by Augener and Co.). and, at a pace more hazardously rapid 
than was conducive to clearness, the finale (mate ptrpetno) from 
Weber's sonata in c. The symphony was Mendelssohn's, in A minor 
(the " Scotch "')— ioconteslably ihe finest of his purely symphonic 
wc rks, and one which , under so competent a conductor as Mr. Manns, 
always seems to '"go" of its own accord, and as surely never 
fails to " go down'' with the audience. Nevertheless, il cannot be 
an easy one to conduct, for- in the first movement especially — it 
admits of, and indeed demands, a greater modification of tempo 
than the composer has clearly indicated by signs of expression. 
Thus, some twenty bars before the •"repeat" of the allegro occurs 
the sign "' tempre diminuendo," and eight bars further on that of 
1 'perdendosi;" in ihe composer's pianoforte arrangement for four hands 
this is even more emphatically expressed by the direction, " lemprt 
dim. e perdendosi/' Now, on the authority of Koch's "Musikas 
lisches Lexicon,"' and Marx's " Universal School of Music,"' ptrdtn- 
dosi implies simply a diminution of tone, and not a slackening of 
speed, and is therefore but an equivalent for diminuendo. Mendels- 
sohn evidently thought otherwise, else why should he have employed 
both terms ? Mr. Manns was clearly in accord with Mendelssohn, 
introducing as he did a rallentando before the double bar, which, 
however, he carried into the ' " repeal," thus giving the first subject at 
a slow er pace on its repetition than on its first occurrence. And again, 
on its third appearance— perhaps with a view to infusing variety 
into a somewhat monotonous theme— it was given in a slightly dif- 
ferent tempo. Apart from this peculiarity of reading, which certainly 
*eemed open to question, the work was played with immense spirit 
and effect. The vocalists were Mile. Caroline Leontieffand Mr. 
Vernon Rigby. Mile. Leontieff. as a new-comer in possession of 
a voice of unusual compass, made a favourable impression by her 
rendering of Handel's aria, " Lascia ch'io pianga," which, from its 
appearance in one form or another in Almira, in // Trionfo del 
Tempo, as well as in Kinaldo, must have been as great a favourite 
in Handel's day as it has become hackneyed in this. Mile. Leon- 
.ieff was also beard in an aria by PcrgoleM. "Tu giorai son che 
Nina." and in a Russian song, "She is mine,' by Kotschetoff. Mr. 
Rigby chose for his -solos Mozart's aria, "Una aura amorosa." from 
Con fan tutti, and the recitative and air. "The grey dawn steals," 
from Sig. Schira"s cantata. The Lord 0/ Burleigh, produced at the 
late Birmingham Festival. By those who heard it there, il has beeh 
pronounced 10 be the gttn of the work ; if such a triviality is to be 
regarded as a fair specimen of Sr. Schira's music it is no 1 
that his cantata is not among the works set down for ] 
at the Crystal Palace during the present season. 

At the second concert the P<lee de ritistanee was Beethoven's 
" Eroica" symphony. No. 3. Op. 55. It was played with remark- 
able fire and precision, barring a slip in the trio of the scbe to, on 
the part of the second horn, almost unavoidable in consequence of the 
rapid pace at which it was taken. To those who are of opinion that 
Beethoven's symphonic movements should be played at a uniform 
pace, except where the contrary is obviously directed by the com- 
poser. Mr. Manns's treatment, especially of the first movement, must 
Have been a welcome treat. For our own part, we missed thai modi- 
rication of tempo \Thich, to our thinking, this movement so impera- 
tively demands, and the absence of which contrasted strangely with 
the same conductor's treatment of Mendelssohn's symphony at the 
previous concert. Apart from this there was little to complain of 
without appearing hypercritical. Weber's charmingly tuneful and 
romantic overture to Ooeron was rendered with a finish scarcely to 
bj surpassed ; both strings and wind seemed to vie with each other 
■n playing their best, and both so successfully that one felt it im- 
possible to award the prize to either party. The other overture (lor 
the first lime here) was that to A Winter 1 Tale, composed by 
Mr. j. Francis Harnett for the British Orchestral Society, and pro- 
duced at one of their concerts in February last. If il were the com- 
poser s design to offer an illustration of Shakespeare's play, it was 
its gay rather than its gloomy side which seems most to have taken 
bis fancy. Though generally bright and tuneful, a second hearing 
M the work d id not impress us with any strong desire 10 hear it again. 
Like much of Mr. Ha melt's music, il seemed to suffer, not so much 
from lack of ideas, as from an over-readiness to adopt those which 
with "fatal facility " seem first to have come to hand. A "Medi- 
cation," fur violin and orchestra, by M. Gounod, announced as one 
of its author's newest works, turned out to be but an abridged 
irrangemcnt of the grand tenor air, " Un tour plus pur," in his 
second opera, La A'onue Sanglante, and which has already done 
duly as a pianoforte piece, under the title of ' 
unpretending— at least in length, for it is 

one bars— this pleas. ng little piece, a reverie, or song without words, 
as it now stands, is strongly marked by several of its composer s 
characteristic trails - viz., a fascinating but 1 ' 
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mad effective pan is assigned to the harp and Cor Anglaise. The 
melody, intended for a tola violin, was on this occasion rendered 
with linking effect by sixteen first fiddles. Of late years so many 
women have left the beaten tracks, and ventured successfully upon 
paths hitherto trodden by men alone, that it was no surprise to see 
a lady -Mile. PUtteau— bring forward a violoncello, which, it must 
be confessed, she manipulated with no less grace than skill. On 
a future occasion, however, it is to be hoped that she may be heard 
in something more intellectual than the showy piece by M. Servais. 
which she made choice of. The vocalists were Mile. St. Alba (who, 
if a foreigner, has acquired an excellent pronunciation of the English 
language), Mme. Uemeric Lablache, and Mr. George Werrenrath. 

Two important choral works were brought forward at the third 
concert, one of them for the first time. This was Mendelssohn's 
hymn. " Lord, bow down Thine ear unto me," for contralto solo, 
chorus, and orchestra. Op. 96. In Dr. Rieu's catalogue of Mendels- 
sohn's works, appended to the second volume of his letters, it is set 
down as an extension \Btarbtituitg) of three sacred songs \Drti 
Gtittlitht Ludtr) for an alto voic«, with chorus and organ, previ- 
ously published by Simrock without an opus number, and is assigned 
to the year 1843. Of the onginal songs Rleu makes no further 
mention, but Mr. Grove supplies the desired information, from n 
manuscript catalogue in his possession, that they were composed in 
Dxember, 1840, and that the additions, consisting of the orchestra- 
ti >n and the final chorus, were made in January, 1843. The original 
version was written at the instigation of Mr. Broaifley, an English 
amateur, who also supplied Spohr and Moscheles with words for a 
like purpose. The work, to which ample justice was done in per- 
formance— Mme. Patey. ably supported by the choir, taking the 
solos— proved one so genial and effective, that it is surprising that 
it should have been so long overlooked. Admirably suited as it is 
for the use of choral societies, it will be no wonder should it become 
as great a favourite as its lovely sister. " Hew my l*raycr." The 
other great vocal work was Schubert's "Song of Miriam," for soprano 
solo, chorus, and orchestra, first produced at the Crystal Palace 
in November, 1868, and now heard here again for the third time. 
Though one of Schubert's latest works, and notwithstanding many 
fine points, it cannot be regarded as among his most individual or 
successful efforts. Perhaps this may be partly due to the orchestra- 
tion having been added by a stranger hand— vis., that of Herr 
Franz Lachner. Demanding as it does an exceptional voice, such 
as that of Mme. Lemmens-Sherrington, for an adequate presen- 
tation, there is no danger of its being heard too olten. The 
symphony, Mozart's inc. " No. 6," one of the most charming of his 
symphonic works for a small orchestra, was given with no lack ol 
spirit and precision. We could, however, have well borne with a 
slightly slower itmfo for the adagio, and could not but feel with 
st that the minuet was deprived of all its courtliness by the rapid 
at which it was taken. The introduction of solos, both for 
1 and violin, added variety to the programme. That for organ 
consisted of the adagio and fugue from Bach's " Toccata" in C 
major, published in Vol. XV. of the ' ' Bach Gesellschaft's " edition, 
which, ably rendered by Or. Stainer. seemed to give so much sativ 
faction to the audience generally as to justify the belief that a hearing 
of the entire work would have proved even more acceptable. Tin 
violin solo was a concertino di bravura, composed and executed by 
Mr. Henry Holmes. It was announced, like an antique, with the 
date of its birth— 1856 ; but whether this was intended as an excuse 
for its juvenility, or as a rebuff for so long a delay in according it a 
hearing, it is impossible for us to say. Though unpretentious in its 
scope, and, at times, not unnaturally betraying the influence of hit 
master. Spoor, it is not without marks of namntl and boldness, and 
certainly is not a work which its composer need feel ashamed to own, 
at whatever date it was written. It was played by Mr. Holmes, whe 
was warmly received, with extreme neatness, but under the disadvan- 
tage of the presence of a numerous chorus in the background, » hid 
had the reverse effect of a sounding-board. A song a-p.ece front 
Mme*. Sherrington and Patey. together with a performance by the 
band of M. Gounod's sparkling overture to AUrtillt, completed the 
selection. 

The fourth concert commenced with a fine performance o' 
Beethoven's too seldom beard overture in C Op. 1x4. " Wei be de 
Hauses," composed in i8aa for the opening of the Joscfstad 
Theatre in Vienna. Onewould like to know for wliat special drama 
it was designed to form the prelude, for. though festive in character, 
it is so grand and lofty in style as to appear more fitted for the con 
sec ration of a cathedral than for the opening of a theatre. Tht 
symphony was Schumann's, in E fiat. Op. 97, No. 3. but really tlx 
fourtn in its order of production. It was composed in 1850. ant 
in Germany is known as Oit Rhttniuht, from the fact that it wa. 
inspired by the impressions which Schumann received on beholdin 
Cologne Cathedral for the first time, as well as partly by the fes 

I of it. 



celebrated the promotion of the Archbishop, von Geissel lo the 
Cardinalate. Its festive character, which cannot be misunderstood, 
is sufficiently apparent in the first two movements, but more es- 
pecially in the fourth, which, originally entitled " Im character der 
Begleitung ciner feierlichen Ceremonie "—To accompany a Religious 
Ceremony — most vividly depicts the pomp and magnificence of some 
national ceremony, and is just such music as Schumann prob .Uly 
would have conceived as suitable to accompany the coronation of a 
king or the creation of a cardinal. After listening intently, and 
with the greatest pleasure, to these two mighty works by Beethoven 
and Schumann, no wonder that we felt that we had no ears left for 
a critical hearing of more than one interesting item which followed : 
to wit, the orchestral introductions to the first and second parts of 
Mr. A. S. Sullivan's oratorio, Tht Light tf tht World produced at 
the late Birmingham Kesti val, an X the overture to Rossini s opera, 
Koitrt Brmtt, a pasticcio concocted by Niedermcier from several 
of Rossini's earlier operas, and brought out at the Grand Opera of 



Paris in tt^fi^JTha vocal niusw^wnich corapnsed^nothing new, 
last year that we are glad that she still remains with us -and Mr. 



MUSICAL EVENINGS. 

The first of a series of fire concerts for the performance of chamber- 
music, given at St. Georges Hall, on the evening of the sand uli 
inaugurated the eighth series of similar " evenings " given by Mr. 
Henry Holmes, in association with Messrs. Koikes, Burnett, Hann, 
and I'ezre. By constantly practising together for so many years 
past, Mr. Holmes's party has attained a degree of excellence in 
rendering concerted chamber-music seldom reached under other 
conditions. By unremitting perseverance, judicious selection of the 
principal works brought forward, and excellence of performance 
these " musical evenings " have gradually become more and more 
attractive, and may now be regarded as a permanent institution. The 
quartetts brought forward at this first concert, and rendered with fine 
effect, were Beethoven's in r. No. t. Op. 18, and Haydn's in <:, 
No. 3, Op. 33. Mr. Henry Holmes was heaid in an adagio and 
bourrec in g, by Handel, which pleased so mucn tnat he was com- 
pelled to repeat it, and, with Mr. Frederick Westlake. in Mozart's 
sonata in r. minor, in two movements ; as a corrjposer, too, be was 
ncard to advantage in a graceful and effective song, " When vapours 
o'er the meadow die," pleasantly sung by Miss Annie Sinclair, the 
accompaniment of which has the peculiarity of being written for 
four hands, and which, though full without being overpowering, was 
played by Messrs. G. Minson and Stephen Kemp. Two more 
songs by Mendelssohn, contributed by Miss Sinclair, and an effective 
performance by Miss Channel and Mr. Frederick Westlake of 
Jhopin's seldom-played rondo. Op. 73, for two pianofortes, com- 
pleted the programme. 

An excellent scheme has been put forth by Mr. Holmes for his 
present scries of concerts. Though not embracing quite so many 
■vorks by living composers as on some previous occasions— the only 
contemporaneous works promised being Professor Sir W. Stern dale 
tlennctts sonata. Tht Mai J of Or teams, and Brahms' s quintet! in 
t minor. Op. 34, for pianoforte and strings— a special 
ittaches to it from the promise of a hearing of several 
*orks by Schubert- viz., a string quartett in B flat. Op. 168 ; a j 
nous quartett movement in c minor ; and the duo in a, Op. 16a, for 
pianoforte and violin. 
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The forty-second season of the Sacred Harmonic Society's 
performances will commence on the stst inst., when Haydn's First 
.Vlass. Mendelssohn's Chrutiu, and Handel s Dttttngt* Tt Deum 
nil be given. The prospectus iA the society announces a novelty 
m the revival, for the first time for many years, of Crotch's Palutimt. 
rhis oratorio, which has never before been given by the society, had 
it one time a great reputation, and an opportunity of heanng it will 
ioubtless be welcome to all musicians. 

Seldom, if ever, has a more interesting programme been offered 
to the public than that of the forthcoming series of concerts of the 
vVagner Society. Besides copious selections from the chief operas 
A VVagner himself (with the exception, however, of the Nictlung,* 
Iramas, the music of which is unsuitable for concert-room per- 
ormances), we are promised Her. km s Haroid, the second part of 
he same composer's Romta and "Jut at symphony, his overtures to 
K'tngLtar, Btmutnnto Ctituti, and the Carmaval Jtomaim, Liszt's 
Lts friludtt, and Concerto, Goethe Festival March, end Mephisto- 
WaUer, Billow's Du Singu>i Flmth (ballade for 
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nvnuncrt, 
141b inst. 

The Monday Popular Concerts will be returned on the 10th 
inst The only alter* lion of Importance in the arrangement!, as 
compared with those of previous seasons, consists in the giving 
regularly Saturday afternoon performances throughout the season, 
instead of, as hitherto, merely toward its close. At the first of these 

fcth■ 15th inst.), Dr. Hans Von Billow is announced to play Beet- 



THE opening concert of the Royal Albert Hall Choral Society, 
under the direction of Mr. Barnby. took place on the 30th ult . when 
Handel's Theodora was performed. An excellent programme is 
announced for the season, including Bach's glorious Christmas 
Oratorio (for the first lime, we believe, in this country), his Matthew 
Passion, Mendelssohn * 114th Psalm, and Macfarrens Outward 
Bound. 

Mr. Waltf.b Baciie gave a pianoforte recital at the Hanover 
Square Rooms on the 37th inst. As the performance look place 
after our going to press, we can only record the fact, and say that the 
programme included Beethoven's o minor sonata, and thirty-two 
variations in c minor, as well as shorter pieces by Schumann. 
Mendelssohn. Chopin. Weber, and Lisa. Mr. Baches annual 
concert is announced for the 07th inst.. when Listt's two " 
Symphoniques," Orfktut and Tasso, will be 
direction of BUlow. 

Mb. RiiH-RV Prbkticb has resumed his "Monthly Popular 
Concerts" at Brixton. The first was announced for the a8lh ult.. 
its chief features being Beethoven's sons la in F for piano and 
violin. Schubert's great fantasia in C Op. 159, for the same Instru- 
ments, Mendelssohn s " variations serieuscs." and two pianoforte 
solos from lite |>en of the concert-giver. Among the works to be 
included in the programmes of the season are, we are happy to 
observe, no less than four by native composers. These are Lady 
Thompson s oiano trio in D minor, Mr. Walter Macfarren s sonata 
la E minor for piano and violoncello, which was noticed in our 
columns a few month- since. Mr. Prom's concenante duet in A for 
piano and harmonium, and, last not least. Sir Stcrndaie Bennett's 
new sonata " The Maid of Orleans." 

THE second concert of the Birmingham Amateur Harmonic 
Association took place on the 14th inst. Among the principal 
pieces performed were Haydn's First Mass, Mendelssohn's qolh 
Psalm, Costa's •erenmtt The Dream, and the Bridal chorus from 
Ijthengrin. 

The Glasgow Musical Festival commences on Tuesday, 4th inst., 
and continues all the week. As the profits of the Festival are to be 
given to the Western Hospital, and tbe guarantee fund is nearly, if 
not fully, subscribed, a brilliant success is anticipated. The larger 
part of the Birmingham Festival Band, led by Air. Carrodus. has 
been engaged, and the list of artistes includes the names of Mines 
Trebelli-Bettini and Patey ; Miles. Titiens, Marie Koie, and Miss 
Edith Wynne ; Messrs. Kigby, Lloyd, Santley, Thomas, and Signer 
Aramburo. Elijah, Eli, ana the Messiah will be given, and two 
works composed for the occasion, viz., Jacot, by Henry Smart, and 
the "Both Psalm," by Mr. Lambeth, will be the "novelties." Mr. 
W. T. Best will be organist, and Sir Michael Costa and Mr. 
Lambeth will divide the duties of conductor. 

The Glasgow Tonic-sol-fa Chora! Society gave a performance of 
Handel's oratorio of Btlshauusr in the City Hall on the 15th ult. 
Mile Corani, Miss Alice Barnett. Mr. Whitehead, and Mr. Winn 
sustained tbe principal parts, and Mr. W. M. Miller conducted. 
As this was the first lime of its performance in Scotland, a large 
audience was drawn, and the merits of the work seemed to be fully 
appreciated, the choruses being specially admired. Many recitatives, 
and the part of Gobrias, were omitted, die oratorio being otherwise 
much too lengthy. 

We much regret to team that some of the remarks made in these 
columns last month on the retirement of Mr. Grove from the Crystal 
Palace have been misunderstood, as undervaluing the services 01' 
Mr. Manns, and reducing him to a subordinate position. We hasten 
at once to say that nothing was further from our intention. None 
can have a higher estimate than ourselves of Mr. Manns's extreme 
ability, and devotion to his art. We venture to say that no con- 
ductor in England hat done so much for the cause of music, especially 
in the production of works by native composers. Our remarks were 
intended merely to refer to the natural tendency in this money- 
getting country to look solely at what will fay, rather than at what 
h good, and to express the hope that Mr. Manns might find Mr 



standard to which, under his direction, the Saturday concerts have 
attained, as Mr. Grove himself has always been. No one who 
knows what Mr. Manns has done fur music at the Crystal Palace 

^deJ™erateTo n !he^rl^ UJ^nffi j! j5 '^J^rmances 
Fbiedrich Wieck, the master of Robert Schumann, and tbe 

father of Mme. Clara Schumann, died at Loschwitz, near Dresden. 

on the 6th ult.. at the advanced age of eighty -eight years. A recent 
I number of the Signale gives an interesting biography of the 

deceased musician, of which, should our space allow, we propose 

next month to give our readers a translation. 

Lous Dbouet, the celebrated virtuoso and composer for the 

flute, died on the 30th of September at Berne, in the eighty-third 

year of his age. 

The ilc.it 1 1 is also announced from Vienna of the 1 
Lang, one of the youthful friends of Franc Schubert. 

The orchestra of the Odtfon Theatre in Paris has undergone 
a curious transformation. It now consists merely of eight stringed 
instruments, one flute, and one oboe ; and this singularly thin body 
of performets is intended to produce exclusively the older operas, 
such as those of Lulli. in their original shape. 

Two numbers of the New York Home Journal, dated respectively 
the 17th and * 4 ih of September, have been forwarded to us, which 
gr»JS»?.fl*y» and well-written articles on the flute, by 



TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

G. A.— We should recommend either Clementi'l " 
Parnassum," or Moschelea's Studies, Op. 70. 

J. B. D.— Schumann's 3rd Symphony is published in score by 
-imrock. Schubert's " Tragic " Symphony is nu published entire 
in score ; but the slow movement has been issued in Peters's cheap 
series, in which you can also obtain the whole work as a piano duet. 

Gautieb.— The piece you name is, we believe, unique ; we cannot 
tell you of any similar. 



All communications respecting Contributions should he 
to the Editor, and mutt he aecomfanied by the 
of the writer, as a guarantee 0/ good /nth. 

liens. 
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"THE PRESENT CRISIS OF MUSIC IN 
SCHOOLS." 

The heading which wc have selected for the present 
article is the title of a pamphlet just published by Mr. 
Curwen, as (to quote his own words) "a reply to Mr. 
Hullah's attack on the movable Do and Tonic Sol-Fa 
methods, in the Education Blue Book, 1872-3." The 
attack referred to is contained in the Report noticed in our 
number for October last ; and having called the attention 
of our readers to that Report, no apology is necessary for 
now saying something on Mr. Curwen's reply ; it is indeed 
a simple act of justice. 

In the course of our remarks on Mr. Hullah's Report, 
we said:— 

"Into Mr. Hullah's objections to the 'movable Do' we have not 
now room to enter, anti-can only say that they secra to call for an 
answer from the Sol-faists, which wilt probably be forthcoming ; 
but it is only fair to state that the students who had studied on this 
system appear, from the Report, to have received the most perfect 
justice from the examiner ; and that the fears which were expressed 
lest Mr. Hullah's known objection to the system should have (of 
course, unintentionally) biassed him seem to have been altogether 
groundless.' 

Our readers will be aware that we have always held a 
high opinion of the Tonic Sol-Fa as an educational in- 
strument ; and it was, therefore, wc confess, with con- 
siderable feelings of disappointment that we found that 
the pupils trained on this system appeared to have failed 
somewhat ignominiously. Such at least was the impres- 
sion wc derived from Mr. Hullah's statements ; and such, 
we think, was also the impression they were intended to 
convey. Mr. Curwen's reply, however, throws an entirely 
new light on the subject. He says that the Tonic Sol-Fa 
pupils failed in their examination, not from any fault in 
their system, but because the test presented to them was 
so full of errors that it was simply impossible that any- 
body could sing from it. In plain English, he charges 
Mr. Hullah with having, not designedly, but through in- 
sufficient acquaintance with the system, presented Sol- 
Faists with such a grossly-distorted version of the music 
to be sung, that it was impossible to be performed ; and 
then, instead of attributing their failure to the right cause 
—the inaccuracy of the music— with saying " Finding the 
test to be too severe, 1 withdrew it." 

This is a grave charge to make against a gentleman who 
holds the position of Government Inspector ; and it is 
with deep regret that we feel compelled to say that, having 
carefully examined the test (a fac-simile of which is given 
in Mr. Curwen's pamphlet), it appears to us fully substan- 
tiated. Let it be distinctly understood that we entirely 
acquit Mr. Hullah of any intention to deal unjustly with the 
Sol-Faists. We fully believe that he desired to art with 
the utmost impartiality. But, as Mr. Curwen points out, 
the practical results have been the same as if unfairness 
had been designed by the examiner. 

In the short part-song of thirty-two bars we find twenty- 
two serious mistakes, most of them of such a nature as to 
render it absolutely impossible for the music to be sung 
correctly. The fact evidently is that the music has been 
translated into the Sol-Fa notation by somebody (pro- 
bably an assistant of Mr. Hullah's) entirely incompetent for 
the task — indeed, by one who knew little of the notation in 
question. And this is the more inexcusable, as Mr, Curwen 

36 



prints (p. 19 of his pamphlet) an offer he addressed to Sir 
Francis Sandford, to have the test properly translated for 
the Sol-Fa pupils. Mr. Curwen's character is so far above 
all possible suspicion, that we cannot conceive what objec- 
tion there could be to the acceptance of his offer ; its re- 
jection must have been either apiece of "red tape" 
policy, or the result of the same spirit which induced Mr. 
Hullah on a previous occasion to refuse to allow any 
composition of his to appear in the "so-ca/ftd Sol-Fa 
Notation." 

But we will let Mr. Curwen speak for himself. He 

says :— 

"Mr. Hullah states that when the errors were discovered, he 
withdrew the collective sight-test, and did not allow it to affect the 
m. irk of the students, although he employed it at least once as an 
individual sight-test, and had. I believe, to have it again corrected. 
Under these circumstances if this test had been realh withdrawn I 
should have said nothing about it, but unfortunately it reappears in 
the Report, and is used as an argument against the Tonic Sol-Ka 
notation. The Blue Rook is, at this moment, persuading thousands 
of people that, in collective sight-singing— the very thing in which 
they are supposed to excel— the Tonic Sol-Faists have utterly failed, 
and an easy sight-test had to be withdrawn by Mr. Hullah because 
it was 'too severe' for them. It is remarkable that some of the 
errors of octave marks have been corrected in the Blue Book pub- 
lisher! at the end of July. It is very strange that these errors— more 
numerous than ever appeared in an official paper before— should 
have found their way into print at all. for Mr. Hullah says 'the 
errors of the press were discovered the first time an attempt to use 
the copy containing them was made, and, with the kind help of a 
Tonic Sol- Fa instructor, corrected: " 

And again — 

"I would gladly have saved one of Her Majesty's Inspectors 
from the mortification of publishing in a Report, and embalming in 
a Blue Book, such blunders as these. But having had full oppor- 
tunity to look into the matter for nearly three months after the data 
of my letter, this gentleman confidently puts hit blunder into print , 
(for private circulation), and five months later allows it to be pub- 
lished in the Blue Book, thinking it quite sufficient to add the fol- 
lowing foot-note — 

" ' I need hardly say that, finding this test to be considered by sane — not 
all— of ihc Tonic Sol-Fusts I net as too «wnr I withdraw it. My la- 
dividual tests were drawn from authorised Tonic Sal- Fa publications.' 

Here the inspector seems to throw the blame of what we know to 
be his own wrong translations, ami very negligent proof-reading, on 
the Tonic Sol-Fa students. And vet what an air of fairness is 
thrown over this sentence ! Indeed, this style of writing produces 
an impression on the .casual reader very different from that which 
the real action produced on the unfortunate students. .... 

"The reasons of the withdrawal are conflicting. In the Blue 
Book the test was stated to have been withdrawn because of its 
severity : in the reply to our memorial it appears to have been with- 
drawn because of its errors. If the second reason were the true 
one, there is a great practical unfairness in giving only the first reason 
in the Blue Book. I say practical, not intentional, because Mr. 
Hullah is evidently unconscious of the errors. The consequences, 
however, are quite as damaging to our movement as though they 
were intentional 

"If the test had only been 'too severe,' that was no ground for 
withdrawing it. It would have been a wrong to the Tonic Sol- 
Faists to give them easier tests than were 'given to the others. We 
ask no favours. We desire nothing more than those same terms 
which their Lordships have granted — ' Their Lordships of the 
Privy Council accept the Tonic Sol-Fa Method and Notation 
the same terms as shall from time to time be applicable to the ordi- 
nary method and notation.' But if on the other hand it was right 
to ' withdraw' this test, why was it not really withdrawn ? Why was 
it published ? Why that remarkable notice of its unsatisfactory 
singing on the second page ? Why this lecture on ' logical conse- 
quences ' at the seventh page ? And why the printing of s so copies 
for private circulation, guarded by the word 'confidential against 
any reply for at least five months ? We can see so much as this, 
that if the test had been withdrawn ton* fide, there would have been 
no harmonised piece with its out-of-the-way transition and obtruded 
bridge-tones to bring into the Report, and Mr. Hullah would have 
lost the opportunity of showing the Musical Times how he could 
puzzle the Tonic Sol-Faists. Mr. HuUah has, however, been success- 
ful in producing the impression on the public mind that the Tonic 
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Sol-Fa method (ails lo make readers in its own notation- Hut this 
impression, resting on the unsupported testimony of our chief 
opponent, cannot continue long. It was the woeful specimen of 
our notation, and not the difficult? of the music, which discouraged 
the students." 

We have quoted at some length, because wc think the 
causes of the apparent failure of the Sol-Faists ought to 
be as clearly at possible understood ; and Mr. Curwcn 
has put them better and more forcibly than wc could have 
done. No doubt he writes warmly, but this, under the 
circumstances, is perfectly natural. 

Another complaint which Mr. Curwcn brings against 
Mr. Hullah is that though, in his own words, appointed 
" a judge, not of methods, notations, and the like, but of 
the result* of them," he has used his official position to do 
precisely the thing which he says he was not to do, and 
delivered judjmient «>n the various methods, of course 
unfavourably lo the one of which he is well known as an 
opponent. One can readily understand that having, as 
he honestly believed, proved the Sol-Faists to have failed 
in their own method, he should fed some satisfaction at 
their discomfiture ; but it is unfortunate that he should 
not have controlled himself in the matter, as he has 
placed himself in the unfortunate position of being open 
to the retort that the failures on which he comments were 
the result, not of the incompetence of the examined, but 
of the inaccuracy of the examiner. 

Of the remainder of Mr. Curwen's pamphlet we have 
not space to speak at length. It contains several very 
valuable appendices, throwing much additional light on 

Bints in question { and we urge all those who have read 
r. Hullah's Report, also to read this reply, as a simple 
act of justice to the other side. 

The question naturally arises — What will Mr. Hullah 
reply? We can hardly imagine that he will permit so 
severe an attack to pass unnoticed, and allow judgment to 
go by default ; and if he answers the pamphlet, wc shall, 
of course, in justice to him, give the same publicity to his 
answer that we do here to Mr. Curwen's reply. We 
should scarcely think, too, that the Council of Education 
will permit their Inspector to suffer from so grave an im- 
putation without taking some steps in the matter ; and wc 
are curious as to what will follow. 

Let us emphatically say, in conclusion, that we have 
written the above lines from no prejudice against Mr. 
Hullah, of whom personally we would desire to speak 
with all possible respect ; but from a simple wish to do 
justice to a large body of hard-working and conscientious 
teachers, who have, as Mr. Curwen says, "received serious 
discouragement" from the Report. 



THE NEW "COTTA" EDITION OF THE 
PIANOFORTE CLASSICS. 

CONCLITUNO ARTICLE. 

It only remains for us to complete our notice of this most 
interestingand appropriately entitled "instructive"' edition, 
by speaking of the four volumes brought out under the 
supervision of Franz Liszt. These comprise two volumes 
of the select works of Weber, and two others containing 
.1 similar selection from Frani Schubert. Of the former 
master wc have the four great sonatas, the Concci tstuck, 
the " Momento Capriccioso." the Polonaise in F. flat, the 
Rondo Brillant in the same key, the well-known " Invita- 
tion," and the Pohcca Brillante in E ; while the selection 
from Schubert comprises the great fanta. ia in <:, Op. 15 ; 
the two sonatas, Op. 42 and $3 ; the " Fantaisie-Sonata," 
Op. 78 ; the various sets of dances marked as Op. 9, 18, 
33. S°f67. ft| and 117 ; the two sets of impromptns, Op. 



90 and 142 ; and the " Momens Musicals," Op. 94. The 
selections, good though they are, are by no means ex- 
haustive, and we could have wished that they had been 
rendered more complete by the addition in the case of 
Weber of some of the charming sets of variations, espe- 
cially those on " Vicn qua Dorina bclla," and on the 
romance in Joseph; while there are several other of the 
sonatas of Schubert which might with great advantage 
have been included. 

The system of editing followed by Liszt differs in some 
important respects from that pursued by the other musi- 
cians of whose labours we have had to speak in preceding 
articles. And the chief difference is one which renders it 

i very difficult for us to give a clear idea of what Liszt has 
done, because to v do so adequate!) would involve the use of 
an amount of music-type which would extend this notice 
far beyond reasonable limits. We shall best explain our- 
selves by quoting from the preface written by Herr Lcbert 

I for these volumes. He says — 

" In offering herewith to the musical world the most important 
works of the two mas rrs who. next to Beethoven, have the most cx- 
I tended the style of pianoforte music, while they enriched it on the 
one side by dramatic pathos and romantic colouring, on the other 
by bold harmony and most expressive melody, we are sustained by 
the >>>ful knowledge that wc can give these works for the first time 
in a form wh;ch alone appears worthy alike of themselves and of the 
purpose of this edition. The selection, fixing of the text, and indi- 
cation of the style of performance was entrusted to that master who. 
as the most genial interpreter of the works in question, has created 
an abiding standard for their comprehension and performance, who 
entered first and deepest into their spirit, and who even to this day 
is. as it were, a 1 supreme court ' for all questions of piano-playing, 
whether technical or intellectual. And with what lovo and' care 
has Frant Lisrt undertaken and performed this task • Particularly 
in the four grand sonatas and the incomparable ' Concertsttick ' of 
Weber, the clercr variations of the text with which Liszt is accus- 
tomed to perform them are of especial value : here, as elsewhere, 
his version is far from in any way prejudicing the original ; on the 
contrary, the same attains by this means its most intense effect, its 
most thorough comprehension ; it is the clearest exposition of the 
same, and thereby, as well as by the masterly certainty and discre- 
tion with which Liszt in this edition, by the side of his paraphrase, 
gives also the original text unaltered in the smallest detail, is the 
position founded upon experience once more justified, thai the higher 
he stands himself, the more respect will a truly grtat master show 
for the works of another, because he knows them the most tho- 
roughly, and in his own productions finds the standard for their 
proper valuation. 

Our readers will see from the above remarks that Liszt's 
additions to the original consist largely of a kind of run- 
ning commentary upon the text. This is always of 
interest, frequently of much value ; but extending as it 
does often over passages of several lines in length, it is 
obviously impossible for us to quote enough of it in these 
pages to give an adequate idea of the whole. We will, 
however, take a few of the shorter examples, and will 
select them from the first sonata in C major, as probably 
the best-known of the scries ; after which wc will turn to 
some of the other features of the edition. 

The first example we shall quote of Liszt's variations of 
the text occurs at the fifth bar after the repeat of the first 
movement. He gives the right-hand part with fuller 
harmonies, thus :— 




and so on. A few bars further on we find a somewhat 
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more important alteration, in the addition to the left-hand 
part, as follows, of the passage fortissiwto (Paucr's 8vo 



edition, 



Liszt's 




While we must confess to being purists enough to prefer 
Weber's music exactly as the composer wrote it, we admit 
at the same time that there is nothing in the above-quoted 
version inconsistent with the spirit of the original. The 
same remark will apply to the next extract we shall give, 
in which also additional brilliancy is given to the original 
by the filling up of the harmonies. The passage is thai 
beginning on the sixth line of page 7 in Paucrs edition: 






The adagio contains only two or three comparatively 
unimportant variations, giving some of the chords in 
a fuller or more extended form, but which it is un- 
necessary for us to quote ; but in the menuctto we 
find a new reading of one passage, the effect of which we 
must confess seems to us to be detestable. We make this 
avowal the more frankly, because in general the reverse is 
the case ; and whether or not we approve of the principle 
on which the editor has worked, we must acknowledge 
that he cannot for the most part be accused of want of 
reverence for his author. It is, therefore, with no small 
surprise that we find the following version of the scale in 
thirds, two bars before the end of the first part of the 
movement : — 




The corresponding passage just before the trio is 
similarly treated. We do not know what our readers will 
think of it, but to ourselves the progression of octaves be- 
tween the extreme parts is singularly unpleasant. 

The variations in reading in the rondo — the movement 
popularly known as the " Moto Continuo " — are not very 
numerous, but some few of them are sufficiently interest- 



ing to deserve quotation. The first we shall give it a 
new reading of the scries of arpeggios on the chord of 
B major (Pauer, p. 18, last line), which Liszt gives as 

follows :- 



■ t»m- »m~~ S»V=j i 




Passing by some less important alterations, consisting 
merely of giving fuller chords to the left hand, we find at 
the melody in F minor (Pauer, p. 20, line 2, bars 3 to 6) a 
suggestion to play the crotchets of the right hand in 



octaves, which will be sufficiently intelligible without a 

quotation in type ; 
so full of suggestet 
two out of many 
passage (Pauer, p. 
gives thus :— 



but the last part of the movement is 
emendations, that we can only give 
as examples. These are, first, the 
23, line 5, bars 4, sqq.), which Liszt 




and, secondly, the series of ari 
bar a), of which we have the lo 



ios (Pauer, p. 23, line 1, 
wing version :— 




===== PrJ, **C. 



We might, had we room, multiply these examples, but 
think wc have given sufficient to show the general 1" 
of the work. The other sonatas are quite as fully 
tatcd as the first ; but wc have chosen this one " 
there are probably at least six pianists who know it for 
every one who is acquainted with the others. 

Our readers must not, however, be led to suppose that 
the only claim to attention of these volumes consists in 
the variations of reading of which we have spoken. We 
have mentioned this point first, as being the most striking 
novelty, and thercforcthat which will soonest attract notice ; 
but there are other matters of great interest, which render 
this edition only second in value to Uulow's volumes of 
Beethoven, about which we spoke in our last two articles. 
Those who object to the new readings can still use this 
edition with advantage, as the original text is in all places 
kept perfectly distinct from what we may call the "com- 
mentary." It will be readily understood that the fingering 
from so distinguished a pianist as Liszt should be a feature 
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of the work, and such is in fact the case. In many passages 
a double fingering is given, as, for example, to the awkward 
passage occurring near the close of the first movement of 
the sonata in A flat:— 




i the adoption of one or the other system will depend 
upon the hand of the player. Every pianist is aware that 
a fingering which will suit one hand may be found incon- 
venient and in certain cases impossible for another. 

But besides the fingering, we have examples (as in 
Billow's editorship) of important simplification of awkward 
passages by a different distribution of them between the 
two hands. Two short quotations, both from the sonata 
in A flat, will be sufficient to illustrate this point. The 
first is in the second part of the first movement, in the 
rushing arpeggios for the right hand, requiring a sudden 
spring of two octaves (Pauer, p. 28, last line, and p. 29, 
first line). Liszt simplifies thus :— 




and the same with the analogous passages which follow ; 
a similar facilitation of the left-hand passage immediately 
succeeding being effected ' by the simple expedient of 
taking the D sharp and B (the third and fourth semiquavers 
of the second group) with the right hand instead of the 
left. As with the well-known story of the egg of Columbus, 
this seems obvious enough when once pointed out, but it is 
nevertheless an idea which, we venture to think, would not 
have occurred to one player in ten. The other example we 
shall give is from the rondo of the same sonata (Pauer, 
p. 44, last line), in which the chords for the left hand arc 
physical impossibilities to the majority of players, and the 
following reading is therefore suggested :— 




We have already dwelt at such length on the volume 
of Weber, that our notice of Schubert must necessarily 
be somewhat brief. And in many respects the editions of 
the two authors, being from the same hand, so far resemble 
one another that what has been said of the one will also 
apply to the other. What difference there is between the 
two will be best explained by another extract from the 
preface by Herr Lcbcrt, from which we have already 
quoted. He says — 

•' But with Schubert the editor has earned still more renown than 
»l.h Weber j how far, Ustt's own words may show :—' Our pianists 
" • imagine what a splendid treasure is to be found in the piano 
» of Schubert. Most play them through tn pauant, 
and there repetitions, diflusencss, apparent careless- 
ness— and then lay them aside. In any case Schubert himself 
must bear same of the blame for the very insufficient attention be- 
stowed on his more important piano works. He was too immode- 



rately productive, wrote unceasingly, mingling the trivial and the 
important, the lofty and the mediocre, troubled not himself about 
criticism, and was continually on the wing. As a bird in the air, he 
lived in music, and sang withal angel-strains. O thou restlessly 
flowing, lovely genius! O my beloved hero in the heaven of youth ! 
Euphony, freshness, power, charm, reverie, passion, calm, tears, and 
flames stream from thy heart's depths and heights, and we almost 
forgot the greatness of thy mastership in the magic of thy genius 1 ' 
With such inspiration for his author, it was indeed a labour of love 
for the editor, by a careful transcription, always in the spirit of the 
original, sometimes facilitating, sometimes enriching, to open the 
way for a complete understanding of his ideas where their garb 
appeared somewhat careless or unsuited to the piano, to help them 
to a suitable expression and impression, and thereby for the first 
time to awaken them to full life. That a much wider field for critical 
activity was here opened than, t.g., with Moart, Beethoven, or 
Weber, is simply explained from the circumstance that Schubert, 
though a player full of intellect and soul, was neither a music peda- 
gogue nor a virtuoso, and seldom took lime to polish his works so 
that there should not remain many passages which seem too thin, 
and others, again, too full, which have to be set in their proper light 
l>y the helping hand of one who understands and appreciates the 
master most thoroughly.'' 

From the above remarks it may be expected that the 
variations of readings in these volumes would be both 
more numerous and more important than with Weber j 
and such we find to be the case. That many of what the 
Germans call " unklaviermassige " passages— passages, 
that is, not well suited to the genius of the instrument- 
are given in a more showy and brilliant form, it is impos- 
sible to deny ; but the amount of transcription that some 
of the works have undergone is so great that in many 
parts, in playing the new version, we really cease to be 
playing Schubert at all. More especially is this the case 
in the first piece in these volumes — the great fantasia, 
Op. 15. Here we frequently find whole pages re-arranged, 
and for the last movement a separate Liszt version " is 
given at the end. As an example of the treatment 
adopted, we quote one bar from the first movement. The 
original is— 





Liszt suggests— 




Whether such a total and fundamental change as this is 
not carrying " transcription " too far, is a matter on which, 
probably, opinions will differ. Our own, we avow, is that 
such alterations scarcely show due reverence for the 
author. Fortunately, however, the value of this splendid 
edition is by no means impaired by such variations, for 
(as already mentioned) Schubert's original text is in even- 
instance given in its integrity, such passages being printed 
above in different type. As we have ventured to express 
our dissent from Liszt's reading of the above, which is 
only one instance out of many, it is only just to say that 
in other cases his suggestions seem to us exceedingly 
happy. As an illustration we may note the variations in 
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the adagio of the fantasia above referred to, where the 
following new reading of the left-hand part (Pauer, Vol. 
II., p. ia, lines)— 




brings out the melody into much clearer relief, and is 
evidently in conformity with the composer's intentions. 
Neither should we be purists enough to object to the ver- 
sion given of the passage in the first allegro of the sonata 
in D (Pauer, Vol. I., p. 29, line 7, bar 2), because, though 
the fragment of the first subject added in the left hand is 
not in the original, it is in no way inconsistent with it :— 




With one more quotation we must close our extracts, 
and that shall be a very characteristic alteration of the 
text in the lovely and melodious impromptu in c, Op. 90, 
No. 3. At the return of the first subject (Pauer, Vol. II., 
p. 68, last line, second bar), Liszt proposes a variation of 
reading, as follows :— 




The same treatment is continued for the next twenty 
bars ; we have merely quoted enough of it to give our 
readers a general idea of it. There .ire many other pas- 
sages which we might cite, quite as interesting and sug- 
gestive as those which we have given ; but enough has 
been said to furnish a correct notion of the scope and 
purpose of the volumes. They are quite different from 
any others of the scries ; and while, as will be inferred 
from our previous remarks, containing many things to 



which we cannot heartily subscribe, they have quite enough 
in them with which we can agree to enable us most heartily 
to recommend them, as a not unworthy section of the 
most interesting publication of classical music which has 
ever come under our notice. The fingering throughout 
is very copious, and, it is almost superfluous to say, most 
admirable ; and the occasional editorial notes as to method 
of performance, though few in comparison to those with 
which Dulow has enriched his volumes, are of great value. 
On these, however, we have not space now to dwell, and 
for them must refer pianists to the volumes themselves. 
Wc may possibly on some future occasion notice the 
masterly " Pianoforte School " by Messrs. Lcbert and 
Stark, which is a companion to the present edition ; but 
wc have not thought it appropriate to include it in the 
present series of articles on an issue alike worthy of the 
distinguished firm whose name it bears, and of the great 
tonc-poets whose works have been comprised in the col- 
lection. 



FRIEDRICH WIECK. 

fin our last number we promised our readers a translation of thd 
short biography o( this musician which recently appeared in the 
Sign,ile. This promise wc now fulfil.— Ed. M. M. R.J 

Frif.drich Wieck, the old master, so meritorious as a 
good teacher of the piano, died at Loschwitz, near 
Dresden, on the 6th of October, without a previous ill- 
ness. Born at Pretzsch on the 18th of August, 1785, he 
was originally intended for the profession of theology, 
attended school at Torgau, ana entered in 1803 the 
University of Wittenberg, where he studied theology till 
the year 1809 ; meanwhile diligently studied music (with- 
out a teacher), and practised the harp, piano, violin, horn, 
and double-bass. After his period of probation as a 
preacher, Wieck went to Dresden to Reinnardt, the court 
chaplain, from whom he hoped for an appointment. His 
hope was disappointed, and Wieck soon became a private 



For nine years he acted as private tutor in the families 
of the Hitter, and as he had from his earliest youth 
devoted himself to the practice of music, especially of 
piano-playing, he formed the plan of establishing a musical 
instrument business in Leipzig, with which he connected 
a loan institution for instruments and music. Besides 
this, he gave lessons on the piano, at first on Logicr's 
system, wnich, however, in the course of years he replaced 
by a method of his own founded on rational intuition, and 
gradually perfected by acute and fine observation. 

The loss of Wieck as a teacher is irreparable. The 
gift of imparting clear and definite instruction was his 
ow n in the highest degree ; and all bis pupils, whether 
they were endowed with more or less talent, learned strict 
discipline, earnest art-aims, and the neatest technique. 
The results of his teaching with Clara Schumann, his 
daughter, have not been repeated, as indeed they could 
not be. But Marie Wieck, his second daughter, and a 
number of distinguished artists give evidence of the genius 
of " old Wieck,"' whose sarcasm, quick appreciation, and 
originality made him a popular figure in the musical 
world. In the department of singing, Henrietta Sontag 
considered him ''the first of our time." Quickly and with 
enthusiasm he comprehended new and important phases 
of musical literature, even when not as yet understood 
by the greater number of musicians and connoisseurs. 
He was the first to introduce to the public, through 
his daughter Clara, the compositions of Chopin and 
Schumann. 

When in the year 1828 Robert Schumann came from 
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the Gymnasium at Zwickau to Leipzig, to devote himself | 
to jurisprudence, Friedrich Wieck became his musical 
instructor ; and it "was here that Schumann became 
acquainted with his future wife, Clara Wieck. The house 
of the now departed one was at that time in Leipzig once 
a week the place of resort for artists, where especial 
homage was rendered to piano-playing. The house, which 
formed the corner of the Grimmaischc and Keichs- 
strasscn, and which subsequently made way for a new 
Street, stood open to all travelling artists. Among its 
regular frequenters were seen the Conccrtmeister Mathai, 
Musikdirector Pohlenz, Wcnzcl, the violinists Langc and 
Klengel, and also writers on music, especially Friedrich 
Rochlitz and Fink. Here Wieck remained till 1840, after 
he had undertaken several artistic tours with his daughter 
Clara, and then removed to Dresden, where he continued 
to work on his own "rational" method, as teacher of 
music and singing. The rich treasures of his knowledge 
and ripe experience he reproduced in his book, " Clavier 
und Cesang," which appeared in 1S53. The earlier 
volumes of the Signale, too, contain numerous articles 
from Wieck's pen, mostly under the signature "Das'" 
(Der alte Schulmeister). 

For many years past Wieck spent his summer months 
at Loschwitz. Seldom was seen such a hale old man, 
who, in the interest of Loschwitz, frequently arranged 
concerts, and took an active interest in whatever concerned 
art and its disciples. Cheerful as ever, he celebrated on 
the day before his death the birthday of his wife, to whom 
he was tenderly attached. These were the last hours of 
his rich life, dedicated to his art. 



GLASGOW MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 

11-kO.M OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.) 

THE first musical festival in Glasgow was held in January, 
i860, and, if reliance is to be placed on the newspaper 
reports at the time, its success from an artistic point of 
view was complete and undoubted. Mendelssohn's Elijah. 
Handel's Messiah, and Mr. Horsley's Gideon were the 
chief works performed, all of them, it seem*, to the entire 
satisfaction of audience and critics. Financially, however, 
this first musical venture was a failure ; anil thirteen year-, 
elapsed without any fresh attempt in the same direction 
being made. The second musical festival has recently 
taken place on the 4th, 5th, 6th, 7th, and 8th of November. 
As on the former occasion, the festival was opened with 
the Elijah and closed with the Messiah. In addition, 
there were two miscellaneous concerts, a performance of 
Sir Michael Costa's Eli, and an evening devoted to the 
production of two new works composed for the occasion 
— Mr. Henry Smart's sacred cantata, Jaeob, and the 86th 
Psalm, by Mr. Lambeth, the conductor of the Glasgow 
Choral Union. The recent festival has been entirely suc- 
cessful from a financial point of view, ami there is now 
every prosp.-ct that Glasgow, like Birmingham, will have 
its regularly recurring musical meetings. Musically 
speaking, the festival was not without its vicissitudes, and 
the unqualified praise bestowed on the performances of 
i860 makes us hesitate to pronounco any great advance 
in the capacity of the chorus to have been made in the 
interval. 

The Glasgow Choral Union numbers some 400 voices, 
and has certainly proved itself to be a thoroughly well- 
trained body of singers, possessed of rich and fresh 
voices, the tone-result being full and massive, yet with 
great capacity for lightness and modulation. The chorus 
ts indebted for its excellent training entirely to its leader, 



Mr. Lambeth, and is as plastic and easily led as a wcll- 
disciplined musical force should be in the hands of a 
competent conductor. Unfortunately, however, for the 
Glasgow Festival, it has been found not only that a chorus 
unaccustomed to full orchestral accompaniments be- 
comes, on sudden combination with an instrumental body, 
uncertain and wavering in its movements, but that a 
conductor who has proved himself admirable as choir- 
master may, nevertheless, be very inefficient as leader of 
orchestra, or orch.btra and chorus together. To a certain 
extent this was inevitable, for Glasgow possesses no 
orchestra of its own, and cannot therefore afford practice 
to any resident musician in this direction, which may to 
some extent account for the apparent want of familiarity 
of the conductor with many of the works he was at the 
festival performances called upon to direct. Beating time 
is not conducting, and a leader groping his way through 
the intricacies of an unfamiliar score can only paralyse 
the energies of his orchestra. The Elijah on the opening 
night was by no means so satisfactory a performance as 
might have been expected. The chorus and orchestra, 
individually steady enough, did not |work well together ; 
and the consequence was hurry and general want of 
steadiness. The performance of Eli was directed by Sir 
Michael Costa himself, and he showed himself the great 
leader he really is by at once subduing the entire body 
of executants to his will. But the orchestral works per- 
formed at the mixed concerts, conducted by Mr. Lambeth, 
sadly lacked fire and precision. The orchestra, a fairly- 
balanced body of admirable performers, was as a body 
without soul, accurate enough in execution, but dreary 
and unpoetical. The overtures performed were Rossini's 
Guillaume Tell, Bennett's Najaden, Wagner's EliegentU 
Hollander and Introduction to Lohengrin, Weber's 
Obcron, Mendelssohn's Ruy Bias, and Mr. Sullivan's 
"Ouvertura di Hallo." Reinecke's entr'acte to K'dnig 
Manfred was perhaps the most successful of the orches- 
tral performances. The one symphony given entire was 
Beethoven's " Pastorale." It was played in a matter-of- 
fact way, and was as the play of Hamlet with the part of 
Hamlet omitted, for the storm was not made apparent, 
and the subsequent music of thanksgiving was con- 
sequently (I /rojkis tie rien. Two movements from 
Schumann's B flat symphony were, however, subjected 
to the most serious transformation. Of the bad taste of 
performing the larghctto and scherzo of this symphony 
detached from the first and concluding movements, it is 
neediest here to speak. The slow movement was played 
w ithout repose, the scherzo w ithout energy or vigour, and 
those who have heard this symphony elsewhere could 
only regret that it should be presented to a new audience, 
for the first time, thus mutilated and disfigured. 

As usual at festival performances, the list of eminent solo 
performers was large, and included Mile. Titiens, Mme. 
Trcbclli- Bellini, Miss Wynne, and Mrs. Patey, Mr. Santley, 
Mr. Vernon Rigby, and numerous other singers of less 
ability, whose presence in the programmes only served to 
insure the very undesirable length of the performances. 
The two new works written for this festival were received 
w ith great enthusiasm by a large audience. Mr. Lambeth's 
I'salm shows its author to be not without a certain fer- 
tility of invention, the opening chorus, " Bow down thine 
car," being the most successful number. The work con- 
tains an ambitious soprano solo written for Mile. Titiens, 
which, however, fails in the effect aimed at, and is pre- 
tentious rather than impressive. Mr. Lambeth has pro- 
duced other works of similar character and scope, and 
we cannot regard this most recent work as any advance 
on his former productions. Mr. Smart has not been 
I fortunate in his librettist. To the desire to secure the 
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indispensable unity of conception and propitious musical 
situation, its author has sacrificed historical accuracy and 
much of the quaint poetry of the Old Testament story. 
Leah docs not appeax in the cantata, and Rachel is made 
to address a passionate love-song to Jacob before she has 
ascertained who the stranger "who comcth" is. The 
words put into her mouth are, moreover, from the Song of 
Solomon. We have choruses interspersed which arc not 
the indispensable outcome of the situation, and to suit the 
exigencies of the librettist we have even passages of 
fervent prayer converted into prophecy. Mr. Smart's 
music to this strange medley is melodious and flowing, 
and if his ideas arc not strikingly original, they are at 
least carefully wrought out. The musical subject is not 
always of sufficient interest in itself to stand the elabora- 
tion to which he subjects it, and more than one of the 
choruses suffer in consequence from a monotonous 
lengthiness. The second part of the cantata, descriptive of 
Jacob's marriage, is the most successful portion of the work. 
Rachel's passionate outpouring has given Mr. Smart op- 
portunity for a genuine burst of song. Mr. Smart's gene- 
rally close adherence to the Mendclssohnian type, both 
of idea and treatment, is at this point less conspicuous. 
The composer has in this one instance asserted his 
individuality, and shows himself an accomplished song 
writer. Mr. Smart's recitative is feeble and inexpressive, 
and many good points in his subject for musical declama- 
tion have been passed over by the composer. The most 
ambitious instrumental writing is that describing Jacob's 
vision, and Mr. Smart has here adopted a Wagnerian 
method of treatment, which proves, however, in the rapid 
return to his original model, to have been only a mo- 
mentary weakness. As we have already stated, Mr. 
Smart's melodious themes won him the hearty applause 
of his audience ; whether his writing possesses sufficient 
freshness or vitality to be a permanent gain to musical 
literature is, however, doubtful. Every year, and more 
especially every musical festival in this country, witnesses 
the production of works of the same amount of ability. 



The number of those that survive the first performances 
is extremely small. 

Jforrtgu vLLirrcopontifiirf. 

MUSIC IN NORTH GERMANY. 

(rROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.) 

Leipzig, November, 1873. 
Ls consequence of the death of His Majesty King Johann 
of Saxony, and the general mourning of the country, 
our musical winter enjoyments have been suspended for 
nine days. The universal mourning is in this case by 
no means a mere matter of form. The departed monarch 
enjoyed, far beyond the boundaries of his kingdom, the 
highest esteem. His high virtues, his deep and profound 
knowledge, the inviolably true devotion to his country and 
his subjects, even during the days of the heaviest trials 
of his government, his honest and most conscientious 
practice of all the virtues of a prince, insure to the 
departed King Johann a lasting memorial in the hearts 
of all Saxons. His successor to the throne of Saxony is 
King Albert, the victor of St. Privat. 

We have to-day to mention two more Gcwandhaus 
concerts, which took place on the 16th and 23rd of 
October ; they were the third and fourth subscription 
concerts. The first of them was opened with the overture 
to Lis Deux j'ourntes, by Cherubini, which was executed 
with great fire and impulse. It was followed by the per- 



formance of a romance from the opera Russian and Lud~ 
milla, by Glinka, sung by Mme. Lawrowska, from St. 
Petersburg. The composition is of no importance, and 
can Duly gain interest if rendered in such a highly-finished 
manner as was done by Mme. Lawrowska. Far more 
brilliantly could this lady unfold all her wonderful per- 
fections in three songs — '* In questa tomba," by Beethoven; 
" Waldgesprach," by Robert Schumann (transposed into 
E Hat major) ; and the song " Es blinkt der Thau," by 
Anton Rubinstein. All the praise we awarded Mme. 
Lawrowska in our last letter we can to-day, after a second 
hearing of her performances, again confirm. Mme. 
Lawrowska is indeed a most marvellous singer, who 
understands, as but few do, how to touch the heart. The 
lasting storm of applause which followed after the songs 
induced Mme. Lawrowska to give another little, very 
charming song, to Russian words. The composer of it 
we do not know; we presume that it is one of those popular 
songs which are as numerous as they are original and 
charming, and have their cradle and home on the shores 
of the Don. 

The instrumental performances of this evening were in 
the hands of Fraulein Anna Mehlig, from Stuttgart. Frau- 
lein Mehlig is a far-famed artist on the pianoforte, and 
doubtless possesses gTeat merits. If we consider what this 
lady gave us in the performance of Chopin's ¥ minor 
concerto, the short A flat major impromptu (Op. 143) 
by Schubert, and the twelfth Rhapsodie Hougroise, by 
Liszt, we cannot refuse to Fraulein Mehlig the testimony 
of a technique highly finished ine very direction, and most 
carefully polished. Her singing and ringing touch, her 
never-failing certainty, her delicacy in the execution of 
all passages, are beyond all praise. And yet — we confess 
it openly — Fraulein Mehlig, with her performances, has 
not only failed to give us satisfaction, but has even made 
a vexatious impression. We have heard Fraulein Mehlig 
already seven and eight years ago, and even at that time 
admired her excellent technical perfections. Fraulein 
Mehlig played at that time simply and plainly, without 
particular expansion of feeling, but also without far-fetched 
and distorted expression. W hat her performance lacked 
in warmth, we were entitled to believe would be added 
later. A deeper musical understanding comes frequently 
only with riper years, and the innermost metaphysical 
character of music is, in most cases, only disclosed at 
first to the most distinguished genius. In this case we 
met a disappointment all the more disagreeable as we 
were not in the least prepared for it. In the place of the 
formerly somewhat cold external performance, we find 
now a kind of speculation, an intention of playing with 
expression, which appears at times very grotesque and 
unnatural. Thus the performance of the first movement 
of the F minor concerto, by Chopin, appeared in its 
canlabile passages as a continuous rubatissimo, which 
threatened^ every moment to lose all hold of the rhythm. 
On the other hand, in the passages, the elastic fingers of 
the lady stormed away, unconcerned about the fact that 
even in these quick passages musical ideas are contained. 
Less conspicuous was the misapprehension felt in the two 
other movements of the concerto, but nevertheless we 
had the uncomfortable impression that the magnificent 
technical material which Fraulein Mehlig commands with 
absolute sovereignty, stood in no proportion to her musical 
understanding. We were confirmed in this impression by 
the manncristic style in which Fraulein Mehlig played 
I Schubert's impromptu, and also by the selection of Liszt's 
Rhapsodic, a composition which forms a potpourri of 
unconnected Hungarian themes and uneffective piano 
passages. 

I Robert Schumann's third symphony formed the eon- 
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elusion of the evening. To speak about this charming 
creation of the immortal master, we hold to be superfluous, 
as we presume that the work is known everywhere, and 
the most enthusiastic language cannot approximately de- 
scribe the deep meaning, the unbounded wealth of this 
musical epos. The execution of this symphony by the 
Gewandhaus orchestra may be called throughout very 
excellent. 

The fourth subscription concert was opened with the 
charmingly fresh " Oxford " symphony, by Master Haydn, 
played in a worthy style. This symphony counts amongst 
the very finest creations in the whole symphonic literature, 
and has, although known in Germany for scarcely six 
years, already and deservedly obtained everywhere a last- 
ing place in the concert repertoires. The second number 
of the evening was the equally beautiful and difficult 
concert air in r, by Mozart, " Ach wenn ihr, o, gutige 
Sterne," which was composed on the 4th of March, 1788, 
for Mozart's sister-in-law, Frau Lange, whose maiden 
name was Weber. Frau Pcschka-Leutner showed herself 
in the rendering of this aria as an excellent vocal artist, 
and fine-feeling interpreter of the music. Herr Concert- 
meister Wirth, from Rotterdam, performed next 
Beethoven's violin concerto, in such a worthy, really 
artistic style, that we arc delighted to have made the 
acquaintance of this eminent violinist. To judge from 
his musical doings, Herr Wirth must be a pupil of 
Joachim, because his sublime example shines through in 
the noble, chaste, and pure style of execution, in the 
me and certain technique. The good 
1 which Herr Wirth created through Beethoven's 
was confirmed by a second solo performance— 
by Rust, with pianoforte accompaniment by David. 
It is now a well-known secret that all the violinists at the 
present time appearing in the Gewandhaus, arc candidates 
tor the place of Conccrtmcister at the Gewandhaus, and 
teacher at the Conservatoire, become vacant by the death 
of David. Wc are not in a position to say how many 
similar performances of visitors wc may still hear, and 
who may still appear as competitors for this prize in the 
arena. But, as we shall not be able to get the greatest 
master, Joachim, wc should gain in his excellent pupil, 
Emanuel Wirth, if not an equal, at all events a highly 
solid strength, in case Herr Wirth should be appointed 
as successor to David. Hy the way, we will mention that 
the sonata by Rust is an earnest, very beautiful piece, 
which we can recommend to all violin players. 

Frau Peschka-Leutner delighted us besides with the 
performance of three touching, beautiful songs— " Der 
arme Peter," by Schumann, followed by " Der Nussbaum," 
and after stormy applause by " Die Widmung," by the 
same master. Frau Peschka has again charmed us, and 
at the side of such artistic gifts the critic has only one duty 
— to express heartfelt thanks. 

The entr'acte to the third act of Medea, by Cherubini, 
with its powerful storm of passion that seems to touch 
the innermost heart, was performed as the opening of the 
second part of the concert, Mendelssohn's overture to 
Ruy /Has at the conclusion. We cannot understand 
why this beautiful work of Mendelssohn, with its noble, 
grand — wc might almost say Cherubini-likc — style, is not 
so frequently brought to hearing as the four concert over- 
tures by the same master. The overture to Ruy Bias 
does not stand below cither of the works named as regards 
depth and importance of its contents, and has always had 
our warmest sympathies. The overture was executed on 
this evening with brilliant impulse and fire. 

Soon after the conclusion of the general mourning of 
the country, we may expect the performance of Liszt's 
Heili £t Elisabeth, and the Requiem by Brahms, whose 



B flat major sextett for stringed instruments will also be 
performed at the first chamber-music soiree of the 
Gewandhaus. In our next letter we will report on these 
performances. As substitute for our first violoncellist, 
Herr Hegar, who has been taken seriously ill, the famous 
violoncellist Bemhard Cossmann, from Baden-Baden, has 
temporarily been engaged for the chamber-music solo 
performance, and the desk of first violoncello player at 
the Gewandhaus concerts. We have known this excellent 
master for a long time, and are delighted to renew his 

niaintancc. About his public appearance we will report 
ue time ; up till now, prevented by the mourning of 
the country, he has not played in public, but in private 
circles he has repeatedly given proofs of his excellent 
performances. 

To the Editor of the Monthly Musical Record. 

Leipzic, October, 1873. 

Sir, — Whilst you bring, in your valuable paper, excel- 
lent reports of the public musical life of our town, it may 
be of interest to your readers to get a view of the private 
musical efforts in Leipzig, from which your young artists, 
performers and composers, will be able to judge that it 
might not be difficult to them to introduce their perfor- 
mances to a large public. I therefore intend to-day to 
tell you about the artistic social circle of Professor Dr. 
Hermann ZopfT. It was created by him through the desire 
to offer to foreign and home artists (composers and per- 
formers) the means of introduction to a select circle of 
the musical public. With this intention, during the winter 
season, on the first Sunday of every month, between four 
and eight o'clock in the afternoon, about two hundred 
ladies and gentlemen, the cream of our musical public, 
meet at his house. You find all the best artists, the 
directors of the Gewandhaus and Euterpe concerts, the 
soloists of our Opera, as well as the principal music pub- 
lishers. With a free social intercourse alternates the per- 
formance of novelties (unknown, new, and also old 
compositions). Many an engagement for concerts has 
resulted from a performance in this circle, and many 
a manuscript of talented composers has here found a 
publisher. To give you an idea of the importance of this 
circle, I will mention a few of the artists who were heard 
there during the last season, and you will recognise many, 
to the public, well-known names amongst them : — Capell- 
meister Reinecke, Concertmeister David and Rontgcn, 
Erika Lie, the famous pianist Alexandra' von SografT, 
Frau Dr. Pcschka-Leutner, Nachbaur from Munich, and 
others. 

Amongst many interesting works were performed 
Richard Wagner's Walkurt, second part of the first and 
the last act ; Schumann's " Spanisches Licderspicl ;" 
Brahms's " Liebeslieder ;"' Zopff's scenes from Tell, and 
quartctt from Alexandra; Liszt's 137th Psalm; and 
Bolck's choruses for female voices ; Rheinbcrgcr's 
choruses for mixed voices ; Jadassohn's canons ; Lowe's 
ballads ; Max Bruch's violin concerto ; Svendscn's 
string quintctt ; RafPs violin sonatas, &c. 

About Hermann ZopfT, Doctor of Philosophy, himself, 
I refer your readers to the Tonkiinstlcr Lexicons by 
Schubert, Paul, and Bernsdorf ; in these works will be 
found biographies of this gentleman, far-famed as author, 
critic, and composer. 

I should be glad if talented English artists, when visit- 
ing our town, could derive any benefit from these remarks, 
and should feel inclined to produce their performances 
before our public. As a matter of course I shall be happy 
to introduce any one recommended by yoi 
I am, Sir, yours, &c. 
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MUSIC IN VIENNA. 
(from 01 r special correspondent.) 

Vienna, Nov. 12, 1873. 
THE last days of the Exhibition were splendid ; every 
day the different carriages, running to the Prater, were 
filled with people who came to take one more glance at 
the great spectacle erected amidst a vast forest, the most 
favourable scenery in the world. Eighty thousand visitors 
the last day but one, and a hundred and forty thousand 
the last day (November t and 2) were the result of the pro- 
longation beyond the fixed time (October 31). For the last 
time the gloomy sounds of the steam fog-horn reminded 
the visitors that " it is closing time ; " the last hour and 
the last minute came on ; one door after another was 
shut, and now the whole mass which came to be present 
at the last moments of a great undertaking was assembled 
in front of the south portal, the building being at that 
moment brightened by the rays of the setting sun. The 
chords of the National Hymn, executed by some bands 
posted at the front entrance, gave their farewell ; three 
cheers followed, and— all was over. It was a very solemn 
moment, as every one felt on leaving the place, not without 
looking back once more to the great palace. The same 
day we had the first Philharmonic concert ; the pro- 
gramme included Moiart's symphony in D major, composed 
in Vienna in the year 1782 (Kochel's Cat., No. 385) ; a 
new composition by Brahms, variations for orchestra on 
a theme by Haydn ; the overture to Alfonso and Estrella, 
by Schubert ; and Beethoven's symphony No. 7. The 
theme of Haydn is taken from a collection of diverti- 
mentos for brass instruments, existing only in MS. ; it 
sounds like a song of pilgrims on their march — an exqui- 
site melody, on which Brahms has given a wonderfully 
suitable commentary. He had evidently composed here 
con amort, a veritable hommage <k Haydn. The manner 
in which he treats rhythm, counterpoint, and a splendid 
orchestration is astonishing. The whole composition is 
full of ingenious devices, being from beginning to end in 
a constant gradation. The work, an interesting task to 
every good orchestra, and executed in a masterly style, 
found a warm reception, and the composer, who himself 
conducted, was twice recalled. I thought of your excellent 
Crystal Palace orchestra and its well-deserving chef, who 
will be delighted to bring out the work of the best pupil 
of Schumann. Two concerts preceded — a concert for a 
benevolent object, arranged by Strauss, and a private con- 
cert, by AntonBruckner, Hoforganist and professor of the 
Conservatoire. The former attained its aim, as the great 
hall was well filled. Frau Rosa Csillag, Marie Geistingcr, 
and other singers, also the Wiener Monnergesangverein, 
took part in the programme, which ended with a valse and 
polka by Johann Strauss, performed by the Exhibition 
orchestra. The concert by Bruckner was merely under- 
taken to make the public acquainted with his first sym- 
phony in c minor. After playing a toccata by Bach, and 
giving an improvisation on the organ, Bruckner took the 
baton to conduct his symphony, which was executed by 
the Philharmonic orchestra, and lasted an hour and a 
quarter. That was a fault, since he could have said as 
much in threeKjuarters ; another fault was that he walked 
too palpably in the footsteps of Wagner and company. 
The length of the first and last movements was painful. 
Nevertheless, it must be confessed that a certain manful 
energy speaks out in the work when the composer goes 
his own way, as was the case with the second and third 
movements. Herr Bruckner had immense applause, 
certainly too much in comparison to the real value of his 
work ; but there is always a number of soi-disant friends 
who in any case arc ready to clap their hands, running 



the risk of leading wrong the best intentions. The day 
after the closing of the Exhibition we had a very singular 
evening concert. The Chinese Commissioners in the 
Exhibition presented a thousand guineas to the director 
of the Opera to arrange a concert, and to invite the Im- 
perial Court, the ministers, the magistrates, &c, to be 
present The Commissioners made the offer as a token 
of gratitude for their good reception and for all the great 
and beautiful things they had seen in Vienna. The 
beginning of the concert in the brilliantly illuminated 
Musikverein was at ten o'clock. Hcrbcck, Dessoff, and 
Johann Strauss conducted ; the best singers and the 
orchestra of the Opera and the Wiener Mannergesang- 
verein took part in the programme, which contained the 
following numbers :— Part I. — Overture to thei Midsummer 
Night's Dream; quintctt from Cosi/an tutte ; symphony by 
Haydn; two songs by Schubert; overture, Leonore. Part 1 1. 
— "Traumerei" by Schumann, instrumented by Herbeck ; 
two choruses, for male voices, by Herbeck and Schubert ; 
valse, *' Die Romantiker," by Lanner ; march by Johann 
Strauss (father) ; valse, " An dcr blaucn Donau," by 
Strauss (son). Before the beginning and between the two 
parts refreshments were served, and it was nearly one 
o'clock when the Opera orchestra played the last bars of 
the " Blue Danube," the whole making, as it is said, a 
somewhat strange impression. The first Gcscllschafts 
concert opened with Beethoven's overture, Op. 115, after 
which was performed Handel's Alexander's Feast. It was 
the oratorio with which the Gesellschaft dcr Musikfrcundc 
had commenced operations in the year 181 3. It was now 
for the first time that an organ could be used in the same 
oratorio. As the chorus (Singvcrcin) and orchestra were 
excellent, and the solo singers did their best, it could not 
fail that, under the very conscientious conducting of 
Brahms, the performance was a very good one. I shall 
say some words more about it in my next letter. 

There is little to say about the Opera. The programme 
has its run ; but, as the visitors from abroad have now 
vanished, a little variation will do good in regard to the 
attractions. Oberon is promised month by month, but 
the waves and other things want time ; now the opera is 
fixed for the twenty-fifth anniversary of the reign of the 
Emperor, being the 2nd of December. Meanwhile we 
shall hear a new fioritura singer, Mile. Tagliana, from 
Paris. The following operas have been performed since 
the 1 2th of October: — Dom Sebastian (twice), Lustigen 
Weiber von Windsor (twice), Rienzi, Troubadour (twice), 
Faust, Don Juan, Lohengrin (twice), Norma, Favoritin, 
Prophet, Fideiio, Tannhduser, A/rikanerin, Lucresia 
Borgia, Mignon, Stumme von Portici, Frtischats, Flie- 



Corrtapoitofiuf. 

A POSTHUMOUS WORK BY CARL MARIA VON WEBER. 

To the Editor of The Monthly Musical Record. 

Sir, — Permit tn« to draw the attention of your numerous readers 
to a charming work by C. M. von Weber, which has been published 
in 1861, by C. K. Peters, in Leipzig and Berlin, viz., "Adagio and 
Rondo for the Harmonichord (or Harmonium), with Orchestral 
Accompaniments ;• posthumous work. No. 15 ; in score, 40 pages 
8vo." 

This opus consists of an adagio moho in F, 3-4 tempo, and an 
allegretto in F, 6-8 tempo. It abounds with the most charming 
melodies, and genuine Webcrish effects — for instance, the transition 
to DP (in the solo), I mean the tremolando for the kettledrums. The 
instrumental accompaniments are for the "stringed quartctt, a 
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oboes, a flutes, a fagotti, 2 born*, with trombone* and kettledrums." 
Weber composed the work for the inventor of the harmonichord. 
Friedrich Kaufmann, at Dresden, the 31st May. 181 1 ; he has duly 
considered the peculiarities of tone and touch, contrasting the 
quality of tone with the other instruments (except the ctai 
Player* of the harmonium, with its perfect mechanism, will 
the only instrument answering the description of the ha 
chord (Its dtux u dittnt), and the effect of Weber* nohle concerto 
on the same leave* nothing to be desired. A work of so great a 
composer being comparatively unknown. I beg to draw the atten- 
tion of all lovers of music to it, and remain. S.r, your obedient 
Servant, Chas. Kkoli. Laporte. 

PrtstwitA, 17th tXovtmier, 1873, 

n*'« arc well acquainted with the work of Weber's to which our corie- 
-A^t^ctfve^^rk'S.f 



LOKAL-VEREIN DEUTSCHER MUSIKER IN LONDON. 

T» tht Bditar 0/ The Monthly Musical Rkcoku. 

•filAtov, 1873. 

Dbak SIR, — Will you have the kindness to insert in your next 
number the following notice :— 

To German Musicians in England. 

The Pension-fund of German Musicians in Germany will com- 
mence on the rst of January, 1874. To assist this object a Society 
has been formed in London, under the name of " Lokal-Vercin 
Deutscher Musiker in London," intending to unite all German 
musicians in England, and to be incorporated with the Pension- 
fund of Germany. 

Information and Rules can be obtained by sending seven stamps 
to the Committee of the " Lokal-Verein Deutscher Musiker.' 
C. Pape, A. Peschkau, E. Eberwcin (members of the Crystal 
Palace Orchestra). 

Letters to be directed to the Secretirv, Mr. E Eberwein. 1, 
Cornwall Villa, Hamilton Road, Lower Norwood, * 



jfcUbietod. 



Tht Works 0/ Har.dti, Printed for the German Handel Society. 
13th Year, l^ipcg. ( London : Augcncr & Co. ) 

As this edition of Handel slowly approaches completion, it be- 
come*, as might be anticipated, more and more interesting to the 
musical student. Forty parts of this great publication have now 
been issued : and, unfortunately, between forty and fifty more are 
still to come ; and it is to be feared that, at the present rate of pro- 

I never live to see their sets complete! 
of which we have just now spoken, arises 
from the fact that nearly all Handel's best-known works have now 
been published in this edition, and that those which remain arc for 
the most part works which have either never been published at all 
before, or are only to be had in the old editions of Walsh, and arc 
entirely new to the very large niajority of musicians. 



Four parts arc given as the issue for the thirteenth year— "Three 
Tt Dtums," "1-atin Church Music," and two operas, Almira and 
Rodrigo. Of these four books only the first has been previously 
published (in Arnold's edition) ; the other three are now printed for 
the first time. 

The " Three Tt Drums " arc of unequal interest. The first, in 
D major, though containing some fine points, can hardly be ranked 
among its composer's masterpieces ; but the second— the great 
"Chandos" Tt Dtum in B flat— is emphatically one of Handel's 
finest and grandest works. It is written, like all the musk for the 
Duke of Chandos, lor a small and incomplete orchestra, consisting 
t and second violins, one oboe, basses, and organ. In 
a flute is used instead of the oboe— (did the same 
player, we wonder, do double duty?)— and in the chorus, "Day by 
day," a part for the trumpet is found— a curious thing, it mav be 
remarked in passing, because no trumpet is employed in any of the 
Chandos Anthems. Among the most noteworthy points of this 
splendid work may be specified the jubilant opening chorus. " We 
praise ;;.ec, O God ; " the massive and grand second movement, "All 
the earth doth worship thee." with the superb effects of the choral 
.on the word "Holy."' interrupting the soprano solo "con- 
do cry f the grand setting of the words " the Father of an 
infinite' majesty," quite as striking in its waj 



ful and melodious fugue. 
The latter half of the woi 



hou art the King of glory. O Christ." 
jierhaps, on the whole, scarcely equal 



to the first part ; but the song "When thou tookest upon thee." 
and the choruses "Day by day" and "O Lord, in thee have I 
trusted," are in the old master's tiest 1 

The third Tt Dtum in this volume (in A major) is at 1 
densation as regards extent, and an expansion as regards fulness of 
scoring, of the work just noticed ; these two pieces thus furnishing 
an interesting and curious parallel to the two settings of the anthem 
' 1 Let God ariso," published in Part 35 of the present edition. This 
shorter work, though of less artistic value than its predecessor, Is 
particularly worthy of note for lis instrumentation. We have only 
room to call our readers' attention to one point — the scoring of the 
song " When thou tookest upon thee." This piece is constructed 
of the same material* as llic corresponding movement of the Chandos 
Tt Dtum, but instead of being accompanied merely by the strings, 
there are also parts for one flute and one bassoon ; and the curious 
point is that here (and nowhere else in all Handel s works, so far as 
we are aware) the solo wind-instruments are employed to fill up the 
harmony in almost the identical way in which, some sixty yean 
later, Mozart employed these same two Instruments in writing bis 
additional accompaniments to the A/tssiah. If Mozart's scores of 
the songs " But thou didst not leave " and " How beautiful are the 
feet " are compared with the present air, the similarity of treatment 
will be at once obvious. One more example is here furnished, if 
such we;e needed, how far Handel was in advance of his day, and. 
as it were, anticipated many of the discoveries of his successors. 

The volume of "Latin Church Music " is chiefly interesting as 
being among the earliest extant music of the composer. The greater 
part of it was composed between the ycais 1704 and 1707, when 
Handel was quite a young man ; and it is curious to see how 
thoroughly, even at that early period of his life, his style was formed, 
and how. both in airs and choruses, the boy (for he was little more) 
was father to the man. The works comprised in this volume are 
two settings of the Laudatt Putri, a very fine Dixit Dam inn, the 
psalm Aiii Dominui, a Salvt Rtgina, a motett, Silttt, Vtnti, and 
six settings of the words ••AUelujah. Amen." In accordance with 
the composer's custom, he used many of the principal themes in his 
later works, aad a notice of some of these may perhaps be interest- 
ing. In the first setting of the Laudato Putri we find at the 
soprano solo " Qui habitare facit slerilem " the subject which more 
than forty years after furnished the material for the popular song 
"O had I Jubal't lyre," in Jcshua, The opening chorus of the 
second setting of the l.audatt furnished the commencement of the 
Utrecht Juiilatt. and the second chorus of the same, "A solis 
ortu," was subsequently used for " May all the host of heaven," in 
Joshua. We have already said that even at this time Handel's 
style was completely formed : a masterly proof of this occurs in the 
short chorus of this same psalm. "Quis sicut Dominus"— a move- 
ment not unworthy of Isratl in Egypt itself. The " Gloria Patri" 
which concludes this fine work was used afterwards on two occasions 
The first movement furnished the idea of the grand chorus " Glory 
to God." in Joshua, while a considerable portion of the second 
movement was introduced into the Coronation Anthem. ' ' Zadok the 
Priest." The great psalm Dixit Dominus, which comes next in 
the volume, is not only the most amply developed, but the finest of 
the series. That Handel was himself aware of this is evident from 
the large use he subsequently made of it. Besides other less im- 
portant instances, we find here nearly the whole material of two of 
the finest choruses in Dtborah. "See, the proud chief" and " Plead 
thy just cause," as well as the subjects of the chorus " He led them 
through the deep." in Israrl, and the grand passage employed after- 
wards in the Utrecht Tt Dtum for the words " The heavens and all 
the powers therein." Besides this, there is a remarkably tine and 
dramatic chorus, "Judicabit in naiionibus," not used subsequently, 
so far as we arc aware, to any large extent, though it certainly 
furnished suggestions for the anthem " I.et God arise," and for the 
chorus " In glory' higb." in Jtphtha. The whole work, which t 
pies seventy-four pages, Is well worthy of the attention of 1 
The opening of the psalm Nisi DSmmus, which next 
Dixit Dcminut, is interesting, first as being one of the earliest 
examples of a chorus constructed on a "ground-bass" to be met 
with in Handel's works, and secondly because the bass here used is 
nearly identical with that of the well-known " Envy, eldest-born of 
Hell." in Saul, while the accompaniments for the violins remind us 
strongly of the commencement of "Zadok the Priest." The work 
appears like a fragment, as it finishes with a song in a different key 
from thai of the opening chorus. The Sdlvt Rtgina, though 
thoroughly Handclian, presents no points on which it is needful to 
dwell ; but the following motett, "Silete, venti," is remarkable for 
the richness of its accompaniments, and contains moreover one of 
the most lovely song*—" Date serta, date floras "—to be met with in 
HandeL The *ix settings of the "Alltl 
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•olo voice with figured bus, and are of no special latere*!. They 
have been inserted, we presume, merely to render the present 
edition as complete as possible. 

Handel's operas as a whole may almost be regarded as hitherto 
unpublished. The early editions brought out by Walsh and others 
in the composer's lifetime were not only very incorrect, but noto- 



riouslv incomplete. Only four (,\grippina, Ttito, Giutie Ctiart, 
and Sdsarme) out of nearly forty arc given in Arnold's edition ; and 
only one [Alciaa) has hitherto been published In the present scries. 
The editors arc now. however, turning ihoir attention to these works, 
and, as the first instalment, the two earliest operas extant. A 'mini 
and Rodngj, are included in this year's publication. We say 
"extant" because Mandcl wrote in all four German operas — 
Almira, tttnmtt Djphnt. and FUrinda. Of these, the last three 
are lost, and Almira only exists, as Dr. Chrysander informs us. " in 
a single, very incorrect copy in the Royal Library at Berlin." It is 
besides imperfect, the whole or part of two er three movements 
being naming. Though not without good music, it is decidedly 
old-fashioned in style, and the chief interest that will attach to it 
arises from the fact of its being Handel's first opera. RoJrigo, 
Handel's first Italian opera, is likewise imperfect, some leaves of the 
original manuscript being wanting. This work, though by no means 
one of the Composer s best, shows on the whole an advance on 
Almira, and the students of the old master will trace with interest 
In the succeeding operas (which are to be published in chronological 
order) the gradual development of his genius. 



byK. PAtm*. Vol. II. 



Robert Schumann's Huk^ Werkt, 
Augener & Co. 

In out last number we noticed the appearauce of the first volume 
of this beautiful complete edition of Schumann's compositions for 
the piano ; and we made some general remarks on the composer's 
style. It is needless to repeal what we said on that occasion ; and 
little remains for us but to enumerate the contents of this second 
volume, and say a few words about them. 

It is curious that for about ten years Schumann should have con- 
fined himself to writing for the piano ; and while his Op. t was 
composed in 1830, his first set of songs dates from 1840. We find 
that all his works, up to Op. -ij are for piano solo, and of these, this 
second volume gives us those numbered from Op. 13 to Op. at. in- 
clusive. The first piece is the " Etudes en forme dc Variations," In 
C sharp minor, called in the first edition "Etudes Symphoniqucs. " 
and probably best known under the latter name. This grand work 
has been so often played ia public, especially by Mine. Schumann, 
that any criticism upon it is superfluous. We are glad to find that 
in thl*. as in other pieces in this volume, the variations of the two 
editions are preserved, ns it is always interesting to sec a composer, 
so to ipenk. in his w orkshop, and many of the clunges are of con- 
iiderable importance Still more is this the case in the work which 
follows —the great sonata in r minor, Op. 14, entitled "Concert 
pour Piano scut" — a concerto without the orchestra. In this work 
the differences of re.idiag sometimes extend over entire pages Tin- 
sonata is of great difficulty, and. though full of interestim* points, 
more laboured and less genial than many other of the composer's 
works. Next come the charming little " Kinderscenen." Op. 15. and 
then tlic eight beautiful fantasias entitled " Kreislcnana. ' Op. t6. 
Some of these are among the finest things Schumann has written- 
the second and sixth numbers being especially lovely. 

We referred last month to the (anlasia in C. Op. 17, dedicated to 
Litft, We are inclined to rank this as one of the greatest, if not 
absolutely the greatest, of its author's pianoforte works ; and those 
of our readers whose tuhai^us will enable them to grapple with its 
great difficulties will, we are sure, be delighted to make its acquaint- 
ance. Of the remainder of the volume it is superfluous to speak in 
detail, because the " Arabesque" (Op. 18) and the •' Blumenstlkk " 
(Op. 19) are loo well known and admired to require comment, and 
of the Huniorckc" (Op. 20) and the " Novcllcttcn " (Op. at) we 
have previously spoken in these columns, on the occasion of their 
appearance in a folio edition. 



P*rtr*,t> 0/ tht C<jt Ujittrt. A Series of Eight Oleographs, 
r & Co. 



Tm.Kt. is alwavsan interest attaching to the portraits of distin- 
guished individuals. One feels a natural curiosity as to the bodily 
appearance of those who have in any way made themselves re- 
markable Hence the popularity of collections of portraits ; hence, 
too, the policy of the recent advertisement of Madame Tussaud s 
gallery, that " A portrait-model o! the Tichbornc claimant ha* just 
been added." It is only natural, therefore, that musicians should 



afforded them so much delight ; and fortunately good portrait* of 
tbe great matter* are by 00 means rare. In many case* we can 
pronounce them good, without hesitation ; for though comparison 
with the originals Is no longer possible, there are certain picture* 
which bear, as it were, their own stamp of authenticity, and from 
what we know of the man we can feet that the likeness must be a 
correct one, Such is especially the case with the l»est portraits of 
Beethoven. We would almost be fanciful enough to say that die 
first movement of the c minor symphony wa* written in his face ; 
the broad, intellectual forehead, the beetling eyebrows, the piercing 
•yes.the slrong!y--narkcd 'eaturcs, impress us at once with a kindred 
feeling to that produced by his music. So again with sturdy old 
H ■BOH ; spite of the old-fashioned dress and peruke which disguise 
his features almost as much as a modern barrister's wig disguise* 
a Of"., it is impossible to help feeling that the composer of the 
MtsiUh must have looked very like the best portrait* of him— those 
by Houbraken and Hudson. 

The present series of "oleographs '—a term applied to a recently 
discovered variety of oil-engraving — consists of portraits of Handel, 
Haydn, Gluck, Mozart, Beethoven, Schubert, Mendelssohn, and 
Schumann There are certainly at least two other great masters 
who have an equal claim to be represented, and without whom the 
serie* can hardly be called complete— we mean Bach and Weber. 
Possibly these may hercaft«r be added to the set. The whole of 
the portraits arc, we think, very good : some, especially Handel 
and Mendelssohn, strike us as particularly excellent. The feature* 
in all eases have much chaiacter and expression, and are free from 
that blank, semi-idiotic look that is sometimes to be found in 
Indifferently executed likenesses. The colouring also Is excellent — 
rich without being too gaudy; and the whole "get-up" of the 
pictures is artistic. Being sold at what, considering the quality, i* 
an extremely low price, they deserve, and we think are likely to 
meet with, a wide circulation. 



AJjgi>> ii*J A\>««/«., for Piano, Violin, Viola, and Violoncello. 
1 '• ; „,-. J by 1 k ANZ S 111 HI II 1 1 v P >-th 1 *ip*ig . 
F. Peters. (London : Augener & Co.) 

We have often had occasion to notice the publications of cheap 
music by Herr Peters with high commendation . and that enter- 
prising publisher continues to deserve the thanks of musician* by 
Ins efforts to popularise the best works of tho great masters. 

Nothing better than the "Peters Editions" can be wished for, 
whether as regards clearness of type, correctness of text, or cheap- 
ness. Among recent issues of this series are the complete collec- 
tions in score of Beethoven'* symphonies, overtures, and quartette, 
a selection from Mo/art's and Haydn's symphonies and quartetts, 
the full score of Fiddio, and a very large number of admirable 
arrangements of classical work* both for two and four hands. The 
music of these is for the most part so well known that we have 
thought it unnecessary to notice their appearance in detail, espe- 
cially as the works have been announced from time to time In our 
advertising columns ; but the work now before us comes under a 
different category. In-in^. so far as the musicu^ public are concerned, 
altogether a new work. A short account of it may, therefore, be 
interesting. 

This is by 110 means the first new work of Schubert's with which 
Herr Peters has enriched his collection. Besides publishing (for 
the first time in score! the qu-irletts. qiiintctt, and octett, he has 
brought out the pianoforte score of the ZwllinesbriiJtr and the 
slow movement of the " Tragic Symphony. " Of the origin or date 
of the present work we can give our readers no information, as it is 
not so much as mentioned in the catalogue of Schubert's works 
appended to Krcissle von ticllborn's life. The fact of it* omission 
from this list is, however, no proof that it is not genuine ; as 
Schubert was one of the most voluminous of composers, and hi* 
manuscripts appear to have been dispersed in all directions. More- 
over, the internal evidence of the work itself it, to auv one familiar 
with Schubert s stvle. almost conclusive as to its authenticity ; we 
find here his favourite modulations, rhythms, and method of com- 
bining the piano with the strings. As far as one can judge without 
further data, we are inclined to fix the period of this composition at 
about 1820 ; it it cert.iinly not one of its author's latest and ripest 
works, while it is sufficiently marked in its style not to be classed 
with his earliest. In form it is somewhat peculiar. Many of the 
passages for the piuno have a concerto-like character ; ami in the 
ronda the piano part is marked with "solo" and " lutti " just as 
though it were a coiiccrtante instrument. The introductory ndagio 
is a very charming movement, full of bold and pleasing modula- 
tions. The treatment of the piano in several passages, where the 
two hands play single notes in octaves, and the harmony is sus- 
tained by the strings, recalls the similar employment of tbe instru- 
ment* in many part* of the great piano qmntett ia a. Tbe rv»dj 
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commences with a pleasing melody, not particularly new, except 
that it has a six-bar rhythm. Throughout nearly the whole of this 
movement the strings arc used merely as accompanying instruments. 
The pianoforte passages are showy, and lie well for the player, 
which is by no means invariably the case in Schubert's music ; but 
they are frequently somewhat old-fashioned. There is, however, such 
spirit and animation about the whole movement, and such a con- 
stant flow of melody, that, though wc cannot speak of it as a great 
work, it would be sure of its crTecl in performance ; and we recom- 
mend it to our givers of chamber concerts, especially Mr. Henry 
Holmes and Mr. Ridley Prentice, either of whom would find it 
admirably suited for their programmes. 



Catkedral Music. By Francis Edward Gladstone. Novello, 
Ewer, & Co. 

Original Pittes for tkt Organ. By FRANCIS El) WARD GLAD- 
STONE. Augcner & Co. 

So much of the modern music written for cathedral and church 
use is nothing more than a reproduction of stereotyped forms and 
phrases which have been heard nauseam, that it is pleasing to 
meet with compositions which, while strictly preserving the character 
of sacred music are thoroughly unconventional and out of the 
beaten track. This praise we can honestly award to the present 
collection of cathedral music by Mr. Gladstone. He lias frequently 
sent us music for review, but wc think he has never sent us anything 
which, on the whole, we have read through with so much pleasure 
as this work. The book comprises, first a setting of the Canticles 
( Tt Dtum, Benedict us, Cantate, and Deus Misereatur), and after 
these we find five anthems. Many of these pieces have an obligato 
organ part, and their style, while never secular, is decidedly "free.' - 
Did our space permit, we should be glad to notice them in detail ; 
but we must confine ourselves to commending their excellent work- 
manship, to which in many cases we find added considerable 
originality. The bold anthem for Advent, "The Lord, even the 
most mighty God," is in our opinion the best piece in the collection ; 
it is, however, by no means easy. Mr. Gladstone has doubtless 
had far larger experience than ourselves as to the capabilities of 
cathedral choristers ; and, judging from the music he has written 
for them, he seems to entertain a high opinion of their skill. 

The five "Original Pieces for the Organ " may be credili-d with 
the same general menu as the collection just noticed, and will be 
found useful as voluntaries. 



An Alfkahet of Musical Notation. By WILLIAM J. WtSTBROOK. 
" ~l 5 W. Cxerny. 



This little work contains within the space of twenty-nine pages a 
large quantity of information as to the rudiments of music. The 
explanations ore concise and clear ; but there arc two mistakes, 
which we take to be printer's errors, in the " marks of abbreviation,' 
on p. 98, in the second and third* lines, to which wc call Mr. West- 
brook's attention, that he may have them corrected 



SHEET MUSIC. 
Vocal. 

Drci Licbtslifdcr, vnn Henri Hartog (Amsterdam : L. Roo- 
thaan), arc three very elegant little songs, full of true musical feeling. 
An English version of the words is given in addition to the original 
German. 

A Shadow, Song, and Thrtc Autumn Songs, by W. HowEI.L 
ALLCHIN (Novello, Ewer, 4 Co.), show., decided indications of 
talent ; but the composer is sometimes driven by his desire to be 
original into harshness and abruptness of modulation, the effect of 
which is not agreeable. This is, perhaps, most noticeable in the 
" Lament for the Summer." There is also considerable vagueness 
in the latter part of " A Shadow." On the other hand, the simplest 
of the songs, "A Rainy Day," is also the most successful. Wc 
would not discourage Mr. Allchin in composing ; had his songs been 
without merit we should have passed them over in silence ; but we 
would recommend him to practise severe self-criticism. Wagner's 
and Liszt's tools are dangerous in inexperienced hands. 

Tkt Cloudlet, Song, by W. Harrison (London : Weekes& Co.), 
can be recommended as very pleasing. 

The Wanderer t Return, Ballad, by Mrs. ALFRED Gilbert 
(Cramer & Co.), is in its way pretty, though slightly commonplace. 

The same may be said of / dream of thee still. Song, by C. H. 
R. Marriott (Cramer & Co.). 

•tkt way I Song, by Virginia GABRIEL (Cramer & Co.), 



is decidedly vigorous and spirited, though, as descriptive of a fire, 
somewhat "sensational." 

Tkt Love Token, Vocal Duct, by Odoardo Barki {Cramer & 
Co.), is melodious, and likely to please young ladies ; but it seems 
to have been carelessly written, as it conLiins on the third page 
'consecutive fifths' between voice part and bass, which arc most 
excruciating, and almost set one's teeth on edge. 

Leila, Serenade, by Charles Salaman (Lambom Cock), is a 
very graceful and tender little song, in no way inferior to many other 
elegant pieces from the same pen. 

PIANO MUSIC 

Rondo Capriccicso, by H. S. Oakelev, Op. 19 (lAmborn 
Cock), is in alt respects far superior to Professor Oakeley's 
sonata reviewed in our last Dumber); and we are justified in our 
surmise that the Utter work was not a fair sample of the composer s 
powers. The themes of the rondo arc interesting in themselves, 
and well treated, Dr. Oakcley having allowed himself a certain 
freedom of form of which the title " Capriccioso " is a full justifi- 
cation. The introduction of the somewhat Schumannhh episode 
in 3-4 time is very pleasing, and wc can recommend the work to 
the notice of pianists. 

Adeline, Fantaisic brillantc, by J. S. Steane (Cramer & Co.), 
can lie commended as possessing ideas of its own, and regularity 
of form and treatment, though the passages of display arc not remark- 
able for their novelty. 

Ctst I'Eipagne, Air from Offenbach's Les Bavards, transcribed 
bv Bertiiold Tours (Cramer & Co.), is nn arrangement of one of 
Offenbach's piquant and car-catching tunes in a style which wiU 
tie found useful, either in the drawing-room or as a teaching-piece. 

La Serenata, and Im Danta, Two Pieces from Rossini's 
"Soirees Musicales." transcribed for the piano by E. PAVEK 
(Augcner Sc Co. ), are also two capital drawing-room pieces. The 
second is especially attractive. 

Treue Liete, Stilte Lithe, by GrsTAV 1.ANGE. and Serenade 
T/rolienne, by Franz Bendf.l (A. Hammond & Co.), may 
lie briefly dismissed as three good and moderately easy teaching- 
pieces. 

Lastly, we have a number of new dances by German composers, 
published by Messrs. Hammond & Co., which in the coming 
Christmas season will be found useful by those in search of novel- 
ties. Their names are— the F.istntakn Calf/, by C. Arndt; the 
Indigo Galef, by JoilANN STKAl'SS ; the Jubilee Gale*, by J. 
KOHLER ; the Berlin Galop, by Gl'STAV MlCHAELIs ; the Tanx 
Metronome Waltzes, the Hockteitsrtigen Walttes, and the Marietta 
Polka; these last three, all by Josef Gl'.ncl. 



Concerts, Set* 



CRYSTAL PALACE. 

The revival of Fclicicn David's Ode-symphonie Le Desert at the 
fifth concert must have proved a disappointment to thofe who 
anticipated a treat from the sensation it made on its production at 
the Paris Conservatoire in 1844. as well as from the success which 
subsequently attended it in I*ondon. when, under the direction of 
Mr. Lumley, it was presented as a spectacular entertainment at 
Her Majesty's Theatre. Le Desert is not a symphony, properly so 
called, but a cantata for tenor solo, chorus of male voices, and 
orchestra, with descriptive verses to be declaimed by a reader. Its 
aim is to depict, in a tealistic manner, such features of a journey 
through the desert as would most impress a European-*^., a 
"Hymn to Allah." the " March of a Caravan." the "Simoom," 
a "Song to Night,'' a " Dance of Almees," and the "Cry of the 
Muezzin " from the minaret at sunrise. On the whole the work was 
well given, with a chorus of two hundred voices ; the arduous tenor 
part, allowances being made for a false start in the "Cry of the 
Muezzin," being sustained with great spirit by Mr. Pearson, 'in spile 
of evident indis|X>sition, and that of the reader being delivered w ith 
a remarkably clear enunciation by Mr. Arthur Mallhison. But 
musical taste in England has undergone so great a change, and un- 
doubtedly for the better, that it is no surprise that a work which 
thirty years ago was thought so much of, should on its revival fail 
to please, especially when we take into consideration that so many 
of the great works which wc now most highly prize are just those 
which audiences of thirty years ago declined to listen to. Never- 
theless, we do not blame Mr, Manns for bringing it forward, for it 
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is only by experiment and research that the conventional groove is 
to be avoided, and variety and progress attained. A sufficient 
compensation was to be found in the selection from Schubert's 
music to ftoiamunde, including the two entr'actes (in B minor and 
b flat), the romance. " Der Vollmond stralilt" (sung by Mme. 
Lemmens-Shcrringtonl, the Shepherd's tune, and the ballet air in Q. 
Our only regret was that we were not treated to the whole of this 
highly characteristic and exquisitely charming music, the discovery 
of a great portion of which was one of the happiest results of Mr. 
Grove's researches in Vienna, in 1867. Advantage was taken of 
the presence of a large chorus of male voices to bring forward 
Mendelssohn's spirited part-song, "'The Hunter's Farewell," given 
on this occasion with an accompaniment of four horns and a bass 
trombone. This, be it remarked, is an ad li kitum and not an oMigalo 
accomjxinlment, the use of which, owing to the unpleasant manner 
in which the trombone refuses to blend with the horns awl voices, 
certainly does not add beauty to its effect. The overture was 
Mozart s Zauttr/iite. 

The overtures at the sixth concert were Chcrubini's Faniska and 
Ticcthoven's Leonora, No. a. The symphony. Haydn's in l> (No. 
6 of the Salomon set), familiar though it be elsewhere, was heard 
here for the first time. So finely was it played, Mr. Manns's ttmpi. 
including even that of the minuet, being highly exemplary and satis- 
factory, and so great was the pleasure it gave, that it may be said 
with certainty that it will not have lieen heard here for the last time. 
The great attraction, however, of the day was the announcement 
that Dr. Hans von Billow would make his first appearance for the 
winter season, and would play I iszt's concerto in k flat. In view of 
securing an extra rehearsal for a work so important, difficult, and 
unfamiliar, it having only lieen played here on one previous occasion 
(by Mr. E. Dannreuther), it was at the last determined to substitute 
for it Beethoven's concerto in the same key, and to reserve Liszt's 
for the next occasion of Dr. von Billow s appearance here on Decem- 
l)cr 13th. Though to some this may have been a disappointment, 
surely none could have complained of the change, seeing that it 
resulted in an unprcccdently grand performance of the grandest of 
Bechoven's concertos, both on llie part of the pianist and of the band, 
the memljers of which seemed as it were to be under the power of 
a magnetic Influence emanating from Yon Billow, and cleverly trans- 
mitted to them through their conductor. 'ITic vocalists were Miss 
|cssic Jones -to whom, it will be remembered, the first prize was 
awarded among the sopranos who competed at the late National 
Music Meeting— and Signor Gustave Garcia. Miss Jessie Jones 
proved her ambition by attempting the aria "Ami furor, from 
Beethoven's Fidelity, but was more successful in Mozart's aria 
" Lento il pie." Signor Garcia came forward with M. Gounod's 
dolorous but well-scored sacred seena, ' ' Abraham's Request " — for a 
piece of ground to bury his wife in — which was conducted in person 
by the composer, to whom a fair share of the honours in the way of 
applause was accorded. He sang also Wolfram's delicious air in 
Wagner's TannMauier, "O Star of Eve." but w hich lost much of its 
effect from the absence of the orchestral accompaniment, despite 
the cleverness of Mr. Dannreuther' s reproduction of it on the 
pianoforte. 

The novelty of the seventh concert was an Flcgy, for piano and 
orchestra (Op. 34). by Mr. E. Silas a native of Holland, long resident 
among us, whose talent both as a pianist and a composer— despite 
the production of an oratorio, JmsIi, at the Norwich festival of 
1863, and of a symphony which was heard at an orchestral 
trial, and at a concert of the late Musical Society of I.ondon, 
as well as at the Crystal Palace about the same date, together 
with other smaller works elsewhere— has scarcely met with that 
recognition il seems to demand. His "Elegy," composed some 
years ago, though betraying no great ambition ot originality, is 
in keeping with its title, and being conceived in a musicianly spirit 
is stY far agreeable. The same might be said of the two pianoforte 



solos he played, which testify to 
rather than to his originality. These were a romance. " Malvina 
— Mendclssohman in character— and a gavotte, in K minor, sugges- 
tive of Bach and Handel. The symphony was Beethoven's, in A, 
No. 7 ; the overtures. Mendelssohn's to Kuy Mas, and Gade's 
Hamlet (Op. 17), a meritorious work, but less marked by indivi< 
duality of character than the same composer's Ossian. Mme. 
Edna Hall, on her first appearance, made a favourable impression by 
her rendering in I Lilian of the grand scena from Der Freiiihiits, 
•• Softly sighs," but more especially by her singing in Knglish of an 
exquisitely charming song by R. Franz, " Rest thee, mv sweet " 



Mme. Patey, by the effect she imparted to Haydn's 
•■ The Spirit's Song," ami Giordani's aria, " Caro iriio ben." evoked 
an amount of applause by no means calculated to encourage her to 
extend her researches among less familiar works. 
Sir Julius Benedict's long-promised symphony, in G minor, was 
ard for the first time in its entirety at the eighth concert. Two | 



movements of it— the andante and scherzo— it will be remembered, 
were introduced at the Norwich Festival of last year, when high 
opinions were expressed as to their merits. The new movements — 
nn introduction, allegro, and finale— are in good keeping with these, 
and fully equal to them in interest and effect. It was the scherzo, 
however, w hich seemed to please the audience most, and this to such 
an extent that it might fairly have been repeated. The applause 
which it evoked was only exceeded by that which followed the 
finale, nnd which did not cease till Sir Julius had made his way from 
the gallery to the orchestra, where he bowed his acknowledgments 
to his many admirers. The other orchestral works were the scherzo 
from Mendelssohn's octctt. Op. 20, scored for orchestra by the com- 
poser for interpolation with his symphony, No. 1, in c minor, on the 
occasion of its first performance by the Philharmonic Society in 
i8ao ; Beethoven's overture in r (Op. J15), " Nnmensfeier," and that 
to Schumann's Grnoiwa. The vocalists were Miss Edith Wvnne 
and Mr. Sims Reeves ; the lady making choice of Benedict's " Love 
at Sea," and Professor Oakeley's graceful setting of "Tears, idle 
Tears," so successfully introduced at the late Birmingham and Here- 
ford Festivals by Mile. Titlens ; the gentleman selecting Weber's 
scena, "Through the forest.'' {Der FreiutUtt), and Mr. Sullivan's 
popular ballad. "Once again." 

WAGNER SOCIETY. 
The programme of the first concert of the second season, given 
under the able direction of Mr. E. Dannreuther. at St. James's 
Hall, on the 14th ult., though not confined to works by Wagner, 
as were those of last season, was one of extreme interest. Ft in- 
cluded Spontim's overture to Olymfia ; Raff 's pianoforte concerto 
in c minor, Op. 185; a selection from Wagner's Meislerumger ; 
Berlioz's overture to Shakespeare's King I jar ; Liszt's fantasia on 
Hungarian national airs, for pianoforte and orchestra ; and Beeth- 
oven's symphony in v. minor, No. 5. Against such a selection no 
exception could be taken except on the ground that Wagner was 
but too sparingly represented. Admitting this to have been the 
case in the present instance, it should be Iiorne in mind, however, 
that the number of Wagner's works suitable for concert performance 
is very limited, and that there is a vast quantity of purely orchestral 
works by other composers, which have not been touched by other 
concert-giving societies, and which assuredly demand a hearing. 
Nevertheless, the manifestation of a desire to hear more of Wagner's 
music has made itself so apparent, that a larger portion of the suc- 
ceeding programmes will doubtless l>e devoted to this master's 
music than was at first intended. Bearing in mind Hector Berlioz's 
dictum that Cesi le sort dt lout let hemmti de gtmt d ttrt mteoniuts 
dt lean tonUmforaini el ixphites ensuite par lean sueeti- 
seurs. the so-called "music of the future" may fairly be defined 
as "music before its time, but which will live hereafter." As such 
may therefore be included the overture to Spontini's Olymtia, an 
opera which, on its production in Paris in 1817, and again ten years 
later, failed to meet with due recognition, but which in Germany, 
and, at least as regards its overture, both at the Crystal Palace 
and on the present occasion, has met with a warm welcome. No 
less welcome was Berlioz's fine overture to King iMtr, as much for 
its own sake as for llie fact that it is the work of a composer who, 
neglected in his own day, as the French representative of musical 
romanticism, as much as any more recent composer claims atten- 
tion in the present. The selection from Wagner's Meistersinger 
comprised the "Meeting of the Mastersingers " from Act I., and 
the instrumental introduction to Act III. The first-named excerpt, 
charming as it is, tailed in its due effect, at least for those who had 
not previously seen the opera, from the absence of voices and scenic 
accessories. The second, which is not so much open to a like 
objection, and is perhaps unparalleled as a characteristic piece of 
tone-colouring, seemed conducive of the highest pleasure, and was 
loudly re demanded. The pianoforte concerto by Joachim Raff, 
introduced by Dr. Hans von Biilow. is the work of a composer born 
in 1822 at l-achcn, in Switzerland, and the author of no less than 
one hundred and eighty-live works, which have long been favour- 
ably known in Germany, but with which, with the exception of one 
or two chamber works (be it said to our shame I, we have not been 
made acquainted in England. This concerto, composed for and 
dedicated to Dr. von Biilow. is amongst its author's latest works, 
and was played for the first time by Dr. von Billow at Wiesbaden 
in July last, within a fortnight of its completion. Clear in form, if 
somewhat diffuse, tunefully melodious, thoroughly original and 
vigorous in character, abounding in contrapuntal devices of extreme 
clev erness and interest, and brilliantly scored both for th esolo instru- 
ment and band, the impression it made on a first hearing was in the 
highest degree favourable. The enthusiasm evoked by Dr. von 
Billow's playing of it was only exceeded by that which followed his 
execution of Liszt's fantasia on Hungarian airs, which, as an 
display of virtuosity, far exceeded anything of the kind 
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that we can call to mind from any performer on any instrument on 
any previous occasion. A spirited performance of Beethoven's 
symphony brought the evening to an agreeable close. One unusual 
feature of this capital concert, which should not be overlooked, was 
the fact of its being entirely orchestral. No vocalist was engaged. 
The result showed that an orchestral concert may be made suffi- 
ciently attractive to prove remunerative without the aid of human 
song. When we consider that the fee paid to a popular vocalist *a. ill 
ifhcc to procure perhaps a do/en extra "strings" and the extra 
wind " of the largest Wagnerian orchestra, one wonders that the 
has not lieen tried before 



MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS, 

Tltoi OH there was no unusual attraction put forward, eitlter among 
the works performed or the artists engaged, the first concert of the 
sixteenth season was apparently conducive of the utmost satisfaction 
ton large and attentive audience. 'Hie concerted work* presented 
were— (l° r the sixteenth time) Mendelssohn's quartett in i. ll.it. 
Op. 12: (also for the sixteenth time) Schubert's trio in n flat, Op m : 
and Beethoven's sonata in A minor. Op. 23 ; the executants 
being Mme. Norman- Neruda. MM. L. Ries, Zerbini, Pialti. and 
Halle 1 . For his solo Mr Hallrf chose I for the twelfth timi'i Beet- 
hoven's sonata in 11 major, Op. 10, No. 3, which he played in his 
usually perfect manner. The songs, contributed by Slivv Alice 
Fairman, were F. Hiller's prayer, "Lord, whom my inmost soul 
adoreth," and the aria "Cangio d'aspctto," from Handel's A,tmft<. 

The second concert was one altogether more exciting in cha- 
racter. there being the double attraction of Dr. Hans von Billow's 
first appearance at these concerts, as well as the introduction of 
several less familiar works. It commenced with Brahms's quartett 
in A, Op. *6, for pianoforte, violin, viola, and violoncello, which 
was so well received on Its introduction at these concerts in 1872, 
as well as subsequently at Mr. Hallo's " Recitals." that it can 
hardly fail to become a standing favourite. It's effect on this present 
occasion, finely played as it was by MM. son Billow, Straus, 
Zerbini, and Piatti. was no iess striking. Accustomed as one has 
been hitherto to Dr. von Billow as a soloist, one could not but 
remark the admirable manner in which he accommodated his pl aying 
and assimilated his tone to that of his associates The execution 
of Chopin's sonata in a minor. Op. 6j, for pianoforte and violon- 
cello, by two such consummate artists as Dr. von Billow and Signor 
Piatti, was a treat to be remembered. That a work which proved 
so pleasing to the audience should have been hitherto overlooked, 
seeing that it must have long been familiar to Signor Piatti, cer- 
tainly seems surprising ; but that it has at length been added to the 
rtptrtcirt of these concerts is none the less a matter of satisfaction. 
To many the most interesting item of the programme was probably 
the solo made choice of by Dr. von Blilow. This was Beethoven's 
sonata in A flat. Op. no. To those who have studied Von Billow's 
critical remarks upon this sonata in the "Cotta" edition of Beet- 
hoven's pianoforte wotks (lately reviewed in these columns*, it must 
have been specially interesting to hear it performed by the .LUthor of 
them. These are all so much to the. point, and so convincing, that one 
could not but feel that (barring a slight error of memory towards 
the close) one heard this sonata with its true reading for the first 
time. Mile. Limia was the vocalist, and sang with much neatness 
of expression Lotti's " Pur dlcesti " and Handel's "As when the 
dove." in which are phrases common to both, which may perhaps 
be fairly accredited to Lotti as the elder composer of the two. The 
concluding quartett was Havdn's, in < , Op. 31. No. 7, given with 
great effect by MM. Straus, Ries, Zerbini. and Piatti. 

A SOCIAL EVENING OF THE LIEDERKRANZ. 

MALE part-singing forms quite a feature in the musical life of 
Germany, where every town ami even village owtis one or more 
societies, whose object besides part singing is social inter- 
course. Of the importance and influence of these societies in cul- 
tivating taste and appreciation of music there can be no doubt 
The " Ijtdcrkrarif " is one of many similar German societies which 
exist in London ; it has been established many years, and ranks as 
regards its musical and social standing .is one of the first. Formerly 
it was conductrd by Herr Paucr. 

The "social" evening of the Liederkranz which took place 
on the 19th of last month at the Cannon Street Station Hotel 
was, like all the entertainments of this society, of a private 
character, only friends of members being admitted. Besides 
other glees, the Licdcrkranz sang two choruses from Max 
Bruchs Frithjo/s Soft, " Frith jofs Abschied vom Norland' 
and " Frithjof auf der See," and two humorous choruses bv 
hner. 'J HiMebrand " and " Tanelwurm. " all with solo parts. 



and much impulse, giving ample proof of the proficiency of the able 
conductor of the society, Herr Martin MOIler. The principal solo 
part in Frilkjefi S~sge was sustained by a member of the society, 
who possesses an excellent, sympathetic voice, and such dramatic 
feeling as is rarely met with in an amateur. '1 lie programme further 
included a trio by Niels Gadc, Op 42, in F. for pianoforte, violin, 
and violoncello, performed in a highly creditable manner by Herr 
von Emsthausen, the worths president of the society, at the piano, 
Herr Dei.hmann (violin), and Herr Daubert (violoncello). The 
latter gentleman also contributed a solo, a charming gavotte by 
Rameau, played in such a masterly style as to call for a hearty 
encore; whilst Herr Deichmann performed a brilliant violin com- 
position of his own. Solo songs given by memliers of the society 
varied the csening's entertainment , amongst them Mr. Gregory 
Smith'-- spirited rendering of Rossini's " La Dan/a." tarantelle for 
a Ikiss voice, earned much applause The whole evening was a 
decided success, and does great credit to the society and Its 
managing committee, amongst whom Herr Karl Bergmann takes a 
prominent purl. 

ROYAL ALBERT HALL CHORAL SOCIETY. 

Tilts society, which, under the skilful direction of Mr. J. Barnby, 
has made striking progress, and now numbers 1,200 performers, 
commenced its third season with every prospect of continued 
success. The inaugurative work made choice of was Handel's 
ftH.vfor.i. the last but one of his oratorios. 

Produced in Ixindon in 175a and heard in 175c. it does not seem 
to have been heard here again on a large scale till the present 
year. Containing, as it does, the well-known favourite airs, "Angels, 
ever bright and fair." and " Lord, to thee each night and day," - 
as well as the choruses, "He saw the lovely youth ' (given at the 
Handel Festival of 18681, and "Venus laughing from the skies. " it 
seems surprising that it should have been so long overlooked. The 
libretto lias liecn attributed to Dr. Thomas Morcll, who also sup- 
plied Handel with the text ol Jud.n Xfauabtus and Jrphthn. The 
argument is as follows :■ At a feast proclaimed by Valens, President 
of Antioch, in honour of Diocletian (about the year 303). Theodora, 
a Christian lady, Is required, with her companions in faith, to join 
in sacrifice to Venus, and on her refusing is cast into prison. 
Didimus, a Roman officer, who has been converted by Theodora to 
the true belief, by connivance of his superior officer and friend, 
Srptimius, obtains access to her in her cell, and prevails upon her to 
change dresses with him. and. thus disguised, to escape. Didimus 
is then condemned to death for this act of dereliction, and Theodora 
m turn offers herself .15 I victim, in hopes of saving him ; but the 
two, who arc as steadfast in their creed as faithful to each other, 
refuse to participate in the rites of the heathen goddess, and are 
borne away together to execution. The present revival of Thfodora 
seems due to Dr. Ferdinand Hiller, who brought it to a hearing in 
Cologne a year or two back, with additional accompaniments winch 
he had written for il. Abjuring almost entirely the use of drums 
and the noisier brass instruments with which Handel's scores have 
so often been defaced, and assigning an important part to the 
organ, which is as often emplosed to fill up the accompaniment of 
the solos as to reinforce the choruses, Dr. Hiller has fulfilled his 
task with the utmost reverence for Handel, and succeeded in pro- 
ducing an accompaniment, the effect of sshich is probably much 
nearer in accordance with the practice of Handel's day than that to 
which his more familiar works, re-touched by this or that conductor, 
have accustomed us. A hearing of the work, which is remarkable 
for the dramatic truthfulness and individuality of the characters 
represented, treated in this manner, and in other respects extremely 
well presented, the principal parts- by Mme. Alvsleben, Miss Julia 
Elton, Miss Dones, Mr. Cummin^s, and Mr. Thurley Rf In U 
Well as those of both band and chorus Wing adequately filled, was 
an unusual treat for Handel's admirers. The works given during 
the past month have been Bach's /'t urn (St. Matthew) and 
Handel's Isratf in F.gyft. We look forward with special interest 
to hearing Bach s Christmas oratorio, which, we believe, has never 
been heard here in public, and which it is purposed to bring forward 
on the 15th inst. 



DR. HANS VON BCI.OW S RECITALS. 

Dr. vun Bt'i.ow met with so ready an acceptance from the musical 
public on the occasion of his first visit to London during the last 
summer season, and received so many solicitations to repeat it, that 
it is not surprising that he should have embraced the earliest oppor- 
tunity of doing so. Each occasion of hit appearance has been in 
the highest degree exciting. Seldom has io numerous and appre- 
ciative an audience been attracted by an afternoon performance to 
by a pianist relying solely upon his own 
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unaided exertions— a* that which came together for Ml first recit.il 
on the 19th ult. Most remarkable was the number of professional 
musicians present, many of whom must have sacrificedVngagements 
and deserted their own pupils to take a lesson from Von Bulow : 
for with truth it may be said that even the most advanced may 
still learn something from him. HU programme was on* not only 
varied in character and musically interesting, but well calculated to 
display in their best light his prodigious executive powers. It com- 
menced with Hummel'* Gr.ineic Fantasic, Op. 18, a showy but 
unattractive work, followed by Bach » " Italian " concerto. Then 
came Sir W. Sicmdale Bennett's new sonata, " The Maid of Or- 
leans, - a hearing of which went far to confirm the favourable 
opinion expressed in our review columns of August last, as .well as 
to show that, if it were Von Billow s w ish to do honour to our greatest 
living Engli-h composer, he could not have chosen a more pleasing 
work for the purpose. laszt was well represented by two Etudes dc 
Concert — " Dans les IVii* " and "Ronde del I.utins" — of which 
the I ist-namcd was vociferously redemanded. and by his " Spanish 
Rhapsody,' in which "I.e> folles d Espagtie," and " La lota Arra- 
gotie.c "—dances of the seventeenth and nineteenth centuries — are 
cleverly contrasted and effectively worked together. By no means 
the least welcome ol Von Billow 's essays MM his poetical rendering 
of Beethoven's seldom-phycd sonata in r. major. Op. 109. The 
whole of this tremendous list of difficult vuirks was given without 
hoc*, with unfailing memory, and with the greatest effect. The 
instrument made use of— a new iron concert grand of remarkable 
power and beauty of tone, manufactured by Messrs. Broad* ood 
and Sons- was just such a one as Miss Braddon has so aptly de- 
scribed in "Strangersand l'ilgrims"as "a Broadwood. with a sweet 
human lone in ils music ; a tone (hat answered lo the touch of the 
player, and was not all things to all men, after the fashion of some 
newer and more brilliant instruments. " 



JHugfnil ftotrs. 
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THE daily orchestral concerts in the Albert Hall, in connection 
with the International Exhibition, came to a close on the 31st Octo- 
ber. They have been under the direction of Mr. J. Barnbv, his 
place, when absent, being ably filled by Mr. Deichmann. The list of 
interesting and high-class music brought forward at these daily per- 
formances is astonishingly rich and full. Of foreign composers, 
have been given many of the principal works of Bach. Beethoven, 
Mozart, Haydn, Handel, Mendelssohn, Sjvihr, Schumann, Sehuljcrt. 
Weber, Aubcr, Rossini, E Hiller. Rieu, Cherubini, Herold, Flotow, 
Mcverbeer. Gade, Bcilio/. A. Thomas, Lili>iff. Benedict, Boieldieu. 
I Jail, Mehul. Duvivicr. Nicolai, Oberthur. and Brahms. This list 
is in itself sufficiently ample ; but Mr Bamby deserves even greater 
credit for the readiness with which he lias brought to a hearing the 
works of Knglish composers. Among these we find the names of 
Sir W. S. Bennett, G. A. Macfarren, W. G. Cusins, I. E Bnrnett, 
C. E. Stephens, A. Sullivan, Sir G. I. Elvcy, F. H. t'owen, R. F. 
Brion, C. A. Barry. H. Gad-shy, A. H. Tlioulcss. j. I, Summers, 
and J. Hamilton Clarke. 

Mh. W, Rea's admirable series of orchestral concerts at New- 
castlc-on-Tync, which came lo a close at the beginning of last 
month, are hardly inferior in the interest of their programmes to 
those just noticed. An excellent orchestra of nearly fifty members, 
mostly selected from our best London players, was engaged, and 
their performance is spoken of in the highest terms by those musi- 
cians who were present. Besides giving such large works as the 
Mesiiah, fudas, the Creation, Elijah, and the Sf.iy Queen, Mr. 
Rea brought forwardeight complete symphonies, seven concertos, and 
no less than twentv-nine different overtures, as well as vocal and 
instrumental selections of al! kinds. That Mr. Rea has also done 
his best to produce the works of his fellow-countrymen, will be seen 
from the following list ol l.nglish compositions given at these con- 
cern—Bennett sAfay Queen, and "Caprice" for piano, Macfarren's 
flulc concerto 'andante and finalcl. Prout's organ ctmcerto (the 
andante and finale repeated at a subsequent concern, and Sullivan's 
overture " In Mcinonam,'' and "Ouverturadi Hallo.'' Besides this, 
• large proportion of the vocal music was of Knglish origin. Mr. 
Rea has now completed the eighth series of these concert* ; and wc 
hope they have been as profitable to him as they undoubtedly have 
been creditable. 

The Brixl'in Choral Society, conducted by Mr. William Lemare, 
performed Sullivan's Light of the World, for the first lime in London, 
on the 24th ult. 

Ms. F. E. Gladstone i* giving a series of organ recital* at 
Brighton, on the fine instrument in the Home. M>. Gladstone i* 



welt and favourably known as a player, and the local papers speak of 
his performances in the highest terms. 

The Edinburgh Choral Union, conducted by Mr. Adam Hamil- 
ton, gave a performance on the 15th ult. of Aei! and Galatea, and 
a miscellaneous selection, among the chief items of the latter being 
Beethoven's symphony in A. Marschner's overture to Ptr Vamfyr, 
and Professor Oakcleys new song, " Tears, idle tears." 

Apropos of the Glasgow Festival, a report of which will be found 
in another column, we may call attention to the book of words of 
the various performances, as remarkable for the excellence of the 
annotations and analyses of the different works performed. 

Undkk the direction of their very able conductor, Mr. James 
Thomson, the Belfast Musical Society opened the season by the 
performance of a well-selected programme of choral and orchestral 
music, including a portion of Haydn's symphony in r>. the an- 
dante from the " Italian Symphony. ' the first finale from Euryanthe, ' 
the Bridal Chorus from Lohengrin, &c. Miss Leonora Braham made 
her ite tut on the occasion with very great success, and much promise 
for the future; and Herr Eisner, of Dublin, performed a violon- 
cello solo, and joined Mr. Thomson in a'mosl artistic performance of 
Beethoven's sonata in v. We must not forget to chronicle the suc- 
cess of Bach in the North of Ireland, the perfect eusemtle produced 
bv Miss Braham, Herr Klsner. and Mr Thomson in "Mv heart ever 
faithful " resulting in a most rapturous encore. The hall was well 
filled. 

It is said (hat Mr. Carl Rosa intends to produce Lohengrin in 
I,ondon with his operatic company nexl spring. We sincerely 
hope the report will prove correct, as it is impossible that a just 
estimate can be formed of Wagner's music in this country till an 
opportunity is afforded of hearing one of his representative works 
adequately performed. 

The Grand Opera at Paris, in the Rue Lepelletier, was entirely 
destroyed by fire on the 29th of October last. 

M. Bar bier's play of J taunt J' Arc, with'music by Gounod, ha* 
been produced at the Gafete" Theatre, at Paris, with great success. 

Schumann's only opera, Geuoveva, has lately been res-ived at 

Munich. 

A "Ltszr-jl'BlLF.E," commemorating the fiftieth anniversary of 
the composer s connection with music, was celehrated at Pesth, on 
Ihe 9th and 10th ult. 

Max Bruch's Odysuus, his most recent choral composition, is 
being performed with much success in the principal towns of 
Germany, 

The Philosophical Faculty of the Roval University of Tubingen 
has conferred ihe degrees of Doctors and Magistcrs on Professors S. 
Lcbert and L. Stark (the editors of the famous " Piano School," and 
many of the classical works published by Cotta)— that is to say, 
honoris ttiuj.t. The respective diplomas speak of the two gentlemen 
thus honoured as dt arte musiea felnius traetanda ttmtliui aWtuda 
tun It a lit 1 is t omfiositis tgrtgit men turn I as of high merit on account 
of numerous works, which arc intended to further the cultivation of 
music and its instruction!. This distinction is all the more flattering 
to the two artists, as it has only been conferred in very rare cases. 
It also bestows an honour on the Stuttgart Conservatoire, where 
ihese two gentlemen arc engaged. 

A COPY of the November number of the Fmlmodist. a monthly 
magazine published at Paisley, has been forwarded to our office. 
It is well written, and full of interesting matter relating to church 
music. We arc glad to find our friends in the North taking a really 
intelligent interest in this important subject. 

THK French paper. L'Effnement, tells the following anecdote of 
Rossini — " When the WUttttn lived in the Rue de la Chaussee 
d'Antin. he found one dav. in front of his house, a poor old fellow 
I who was grinding oul ' Di tanli palpiti ' on a barrel-organ. The 
1 passers-by stopped. All at once a voice from their midst cried, 
j ' Quicker, quicker I' ' How so, sir?' ' Turn your handle quicker. 

1 it is allegro,' ' But, sir, I don't know ' 1 Do it so— so !' And 

Kossini, recognised by no one, steps up to the organ, and grinds 
away at the pace he wished. "Thank you, sir, I will remember the 
lesson.' Nexl dav the organ stops again, and plavs 1 Di tanti pal- 
piti,' this time in the manner taught the day before. ' Bravo I ' 
crie* a voice from the opposite house. 1 Bravo, bravo, bravo'.' and a 
louis-d or falls at the feet of the itinerant artist. It was Rossini 
again. The poor organ-grinder was almost ill with excess of joy." 



TO CORRFSPONDENTS. 
J. G. H. — t. Billow's edition of Cramer's studies mav be had 
from Messrs. Augener and Co. The price is eight shillings, a. 
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Schumann's symphonies can be had either for two or four hands on 
the piano, also from our publishers. They are foreign editions, and 
not Mr. Patter's. 3. We know of no better edition of Rich's piano- 



forte works than that published bv Peters. 4. There arc nine 
"Soirees de Vicnne "—pieces by Liszt, founded on Schubert's 
waltzes. They are published by Messrs. Ashdown and Parry. 

R. A. S. — 1. The only other English treatise on instrumentation 
besides Berlioz's, which we know, is in the third volume of Czerny's 
School of Musical Composition." 3. We are not aware of any . 
3. Dr. Siainer's book is, we believe, not yet published. 4. There is 
t, so far as we know. 



All com mun kalians respecting Contributions should be addressed 
to the Editor, and must be accompanied by the 
0/ the writer, as a guarantee 0/ good faith. 

The 
Hons. 
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NEW EDITIONS OF PIANO STUDIES, 

REVISED BY E. PATJER. 



Louis Koehler's Studies. 

T. First Studies, forming a basis of execution .. ,. 
1 1. Daily Task for Advanced Pupil*. Exercise* on Runs through 
all Major and Minor Key*, intended for an equal de- 
velopment of both hand*, in place of the usual Scale 
Kxcrcifct* . , , , , . 

MI. New School of Velocity for Practice in Brilliant Passage 

Playing Tint Part 

IV. Idem Second Part 

V. Special Studie* for Piano Tuition, procreating from Mode- 
rate Execution up to Concert Proficiency First Part 
VI. Idem Second Part 



t.4. 
I o 



9 " 
9 o 



Fi»st Pa«t. 
Studies, Book V., js. 6d. 
No. 1, B major Velocity. 
., a. P major. Obbligato. Left 
Hand. 

}. F sharp major. Lightness 
rncy. 

Legato Runs in 



No 



4. C major. 
Thirdf. 
Aflat St 



r the Shake. 



C major. Chromatic Kun*. 



F. Kalkbrenner. 



Twelve Grand 



Secokd Pakt. 
Studies. Book VI., 7s. 6d. 

7. B major. Octave Study. 

8. C major. Broken Octaves. 

9. C major. Arpeggio* in 

Chords. 
.0. C major. Wrist S 
« 1. C major. Sixth*, 
is. C major. Eai 



10 o 



A. Henselt. 



Twelve Grand Charafleristic Studice. Op. a. Revised by F.. Pauer 
No. 1. in I> minor Orage, tu n« saurais m'abaitre 
a, in D flat. Penser un peu a rooi. 



■J 



j, in B minor. Eaauce me* vrrux . 

4, in B flat. Duo. Repot d" Amour . 

5, in C sharp minor. Vie orageuse 



sharp 1 

F sharp major. Si oiscau j'rftais, a toi je volera.it 
7, in D major. Cett la jeuiiesse qui a de* aile* doreet 
I, in E flat minor. Tu m'attire*. m'entralne*. m'engloutit . . 
9, in F major. Jeunesae d'amour, plaitir c<le*tc 
to, in E minor. Comme le ruisteau dan* la mer se rcpand . . 

11, in E flat. Don tu. ma vie? 

la, in B flat major. Plein de aoupirs, de souvenirs, ioquiet, 
" 1 1 le cceur me bat 
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London : AUGENER & Co., 86, Newgate Street, 



Vienna 




Exhibition, 
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STANDARD EDITIONS 



OF 



VOCAL MUSIC. 



L. VAN BEETHOVEN. 

67 Songs, with English and German Words. 



Bound Coloured 
m cloth, gilt 
red paper sides and 
covers, edges. 



tied by E. Pauer 
JOHN 



Net. 
s. d. 

6 o 



HULLAH. 



58 English Songs, by Composers chiefly of the 
Seventeenth and Eighteenth 
Arranged by Johm Hullah 



5 o 



Net. 
s. a. 
8 o 



7 o 



MENDELSSOHN-BARTHOLDY. 

Vocal Alburn. 51 Songs, English and German 

Words. Edited by E. Pauer. Original 

Edition 60 80 

Ditto, ditto. Transposed 60 80 

16 Two-Part Songs, with English and German 

Words. Edited by E. Pauer a o 40 



W. A. 



Vocal 



MOZART. 

English and 



Album. 30 Songs, with 

Words. Edited by E. Pauer 

FRANZ SCHUBERT. 

Songs, with English and German Words. 
Edited by E. PAUER: — 

I. Mavd of the Mill (Die Schone Mullerin) 
II. Winter Journey (Die Wtnterreise) ... 

III. Dying Strains (Schwanengesang) 

IV. 24 Favourite Songs ... ... ... 

The above 82 Songs bound as an Album, with 

Portrait, &c. Edited by E. Pauer 

The same Album, for a Deep Voice 

Ot in Four Books, for a Deep Voice. Each 



60 80 



o 
o 



in Vocal Score. 
Arranged by Ebeni 
In F 
In G 
In B flat 
In C 
In E flat 



Prout i 



No. 1 
No. 2. 
No. 3. 
No. 4. 
No. 5. 



... 3 o 

... 3 o 

... 3 o 

... 3 o 

... 3 o 



ROBERT SCHUMANN. 

Album of Songs. 30 Songs, with English and 
German Words. Edited by E. Pauer ... 

Myrtle Wreath (Myrthen). 26 Songs, with 
English and German Words Edited by 
E. Pauer 4 
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AUGENER & CO., BEETHOVEN HOUSE, 

86, NEWGATE STREET, LONDON. 

West End Branch :— Fouhert's Place, Regent Street 
Also Palace Place, " 
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